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PREFACE 


Km books, bui the light of nature, the experience of our own early 
years* the look which no person not blinded by reading can fail to 
see to a flower* U sufficient to reveal ad this hidden wonderful 
knowledge about dir first openings qf the heart towards nature* 
dtiring the remote iidancy of the human race,—w r h. Hudson 

In my two previous books, Flowers in Britain and Trtes in Britain^ the 
British flora was considered systematically according to families. In 
response to many requests, particularly from Mr. J. G. Wilson, CJkE., 
this book has been written in order to reveal the flora according to season 
and environment* This is no easy matter, because so many variables arc 
involved* For example, families do not conform to season; neither, in 
general, is any one family characteristic of any specific environment. 
Moreover* the flowering periods of plants differ considerably; some are 
a matter of a few weeks, others continue over several months. Then 
again* weather (an important conditioning factor in plant growth and 
flowering) is very variable; and this means that the flowering season of 
any species varies somewhat from year to year. And* of course, generally 
speaking, in the North of England and Scotland flowers and fmiis appear 
one to several weeks later than those in the South. When deciding at 
what time of year to deal with any plant, each case is considered on its 
own merits. In most cases, the plants are described when they might 
reasonably be expected first to appear in bloom* At the ends of most of 
the chapters, lists are given, with page references* of plants which bloom 
during the same time and place but which have been dealt with else¬ 
where in the book. 

Approaching the study of plant life in this manner renders it impos¬ 
sible to consider plant families systematically, for in almost any season 
of the year and in almost any environment entirely unrelated plants are 
"discovered blooming side by side* But plant classification is important 
to the botanist and field naturalist, so many cross-references appear. 
Plants arc often so affected by their environment that they are sometimes 
modified accordingly ; and some plants arc peculiar to a certain environ¬ 
ment only. So here the flora is divided up according to environment* 
that is ecologically* at any rate during the more prolific flowering months. 

Again* it was not easy to decide when to begin the floral year; it 
certainly does not start with a flourish with the New Year itself Yet in 
spite of this it was finally decided to begin with the calendar year; but 
since so few r blooms arc available in January this month is devoted to 
the important study of the winter aspect of trees. From then onwards* 
month by month the flora is examined in relation to its surroundings* 
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But during the last four months of the year the flora is very subdued, and 
nothing, apart from a few well-known autumn-flowering plants, arrives 
anew. So this period, after the autumn-flowering plants have been con¬ 
sidered, is devoted to seed-time and harvest, autumn tints and leaf-fall, 
and evergreens. Finally, bearing in mind that throughout the book the 
relationships between plants and man have been kept in the foreground, 
the book ends with the botany of Christmas customs and festivals. 

Since no previous knowledge of botany is assumed, five preliminary 
chapters set out what is essential in order to understand flowering plants 
especially in relation to their environment (ecology) and to each other 
(classification). 

There is scarcely any need to direct attention to the twenty-five 
coloured plates depicting plants from varying environments at different 
seasons. These beautiful works of art were specially painted for this 
book by Mr. W. Reeves. The photographs are the work of several well- 
known authorities who arc not only specialist photographers but also 
themselves keen botanists. All the line drawings were prepared by 
myself from plant material gathered in various parts of the country . 

Once more it is a pleasure to record my thanks to two friends and 
colleagues for much assistance. Mr* H. Cowdell helped in the choosing 
of the illustrations and the production of the blocks, Mr, H, Evans has 
not only been responsible for the production of the book, buL also has 
read the entire manuscript. To him lam grateful for many suggestions* 
In dealing with the role of plants in lore and literature, many quotations 
are given ■ acknowledgements to the various authors and authorities are 
made separately. 

L. J. F. BRIMBLE 

Lmdon. 1948 
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INTRODUCTORY 

[ long to sec the flowers again. 

The flown whose names I scarce remember, 
Sire [thing their psed and painted chain 
From February lo November, 


Linking widi perfume all the year. 

With scent of nut and scent of honey. 

Coltsfoot, MaiQoranij Sweet-briar, 

Charlock, Spurge and Agrimony. 

Drqpwqrt in the marshy lands, 

Milkwort in the downland grass, 

Crowfoot where the water stands. 

Campion where the woodmen pass. 

Silverweed and Tormentil, 

And the white Daisy path that stretches 
A milky way over the hill, 

(Yellow in June with Horse-shoe Vetches J « 

Corydalis* Centaury, 

John h s-wort, Mullein, Feverfew, 

DqveWoot, Sdf-heaJ T Betony, 

Viper's bugioss red and blue. 

Spindle-berry in the sun. 

Hawthorn's crimson and the ember 
Of Bramble leaves when Bowers arc gone — 

The Bowen whose names I scarce remember* 

Some qf their Names : sylvia lynd 
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THE PLANT KINGDOM 


How astonishingly docs tlie diancc of leaving ihe world impress a 
wise of iis natural braudes upon met Like poor fcalstali, though 
I do noi 1 babble T 1 think, of green field* - I muse with the greatest 
afTeclion on every flower I have known from my infancy—their 
shapes and colours are a* new to me as if \ had just created them witli 
a superhuman fancy. It h because they arc connected with die most 
thoughtless and the happi^t moments of our lives. I have seen 
foreign flowers in hot-houses, of the most beautiful nature* but I do 
not care a straw Ibr them. The single flowers of our Spring are what 
I want to see again.— john keaT!. 


A i 


J,L plants, from the lowest to the highest, the largest and the smallesi. 
can be subdivided into two main groups, namely, those which bear seech 
and those which do not. Among the latter arc the most primitive of all 
plants, such as algae, bacteria and fungi, and then passing up through 
the scale of evolution there are also in the same group the mosses and 
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liverworts, and finally ferns, 
horsetails and so forth. Now 
a seed is a product of sonic 
sort of flower, so it is dear 
that since the plants so . far 
mentioned do not produce 
seeds, then neither do they bear 
flowers. They are, in fact, the 
non-flowering plants. 

There arc two main sub¬ 
divisions of flowering plants : 

( i } those which bear their 
seeds completely 
some form 
Angiosperms , 
bear their seeds 
exposed, that is, the Gym n o- 
sperms, The bulk of the latter 
k made tip of the coniferous 
trees, such as spruces, pines, 
yews, etc, ; these will receive 
only slight and occasional con¬ 
sideration in this book. It is 
the Angiosperms which will 
concern us most, for these are 
die plants which present the many flowers familiar to us in Nature. 


enclosed in 
that is, the 
"ose which 
naked and 
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WILD STRAWBERRY 
A herb 


TYPES OF FLOWERING PLANTS 


The normal flowering plant is composed of roots, stems, leaves and 
flowers; but it is clear that these structures vary' considerably in size, 
lorm, colour and so forth. Nevertheless, in spite of these differences, 
many plants have certain features in common, and for that reason they 
can be classified roughly according to vegetative structure, though such 
grouping does not conform to their scientific classification (Chapter 5}. 

Some plants grow to a great size; they are the trees. The stem be¬ 
comes thick and woody and forms die trunk w hich gives off branches of 
varying mass and form according to species. 

At the other end of the scale, some plants vary considerably in height 
from a few inches to several feet, for example, buttercups, bluebells, prim¬ 
roses, foxgloves, strawberries, etc. These are called herbs, but arc not 
necessarily of medicinal value. (It is unfortunate that herbalists use the 
same expression 1 herb 1 having a much more specialised significance.) By 
far the majority of flowering plants are herbs and they certainly display 
considerable diversity in size and form. 


FJ 
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Intermediate between ihe 
trees and the herbs are the 
shrubs. These are bushy 
nimk with many branches 
and arc woody* Unlike trees, 
however, they do not possess a 
trunk — that is, the main stem 
is not pronounced. So they 
never grow as high as the 
average tree. Examples of 
shrubs are privet, bramble? 
wild or dog rose and gorse. 

It is Important to note that 
the general vegetative habit of 
a plant — whether it be tree, 
shrub or herb — is of little ac¬ 
count in scientific plant classi¬ 
fication* This ls exemplified 
by the illustrations chosen to 
portray the three types ^ of 
plants described; the choice 
has been deliberate* for though 
one is a small herb (straw¬ 
berry), the second a sturdy 
tree (apple) and the third a 
rambling bush (wild rose), 
they are all members of the 
A shrub same family — the rose family 

(rosac&ae p W2 ). In fact, the flower (which is the main baasof 
fWring plant clJrificalion) of each of those three examples closely eon- 


forms to a common type. 


LENGTH OF LIFE OF FLOWERING PLANTS 
Many herbs carry out the whole of their life-history in one season. 
That is, they Me boA, ^‘^“itrefcje Slled 

JSS£ they produce can also complete thcr hfe-history in the same 
IS Sometime! even three, or four, generauoos are produced within 
a single season. Such plants are said to be ephemeral. The groundsel is 
In ephemeral, and its quick growth and proL.Sc reproduction make >t an 

° bJ CmlTn phnu d mk^twuVram to complete their Ufe-hUtory. They 

1 
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are the biennials. They develop vcgctatively in the first year and produce 
seed in the second. Foxglove and beet are examples. 

Many plants go on living year after year, sometimes producing seeds 
every season, and sometimes once in several seasons. Frequently they 
develop for several decades before they produce their first crop of seeds* 
The majority of trees and shrubs are of this nature, and they are said to 
be perennial* Some such plants have lived for centuries* though this is 
the exception- The biggest and possibly the oldest tree in the world is 
the cypress known as die Big Tree of Tide, still growing in Mexico. It 
has been estimated as being well over five thousand years old. Some yews 
arc the veterans of Britain's flora, 

EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS PLANTS 

Perennials seldom maintain the same appearance throughout the 
year. The majority of British trees, for example* shed their leaves in the 
autumn (Chapter 59) and develop new ones in the following spring. They 
are said to be deciduous. Those plants which do not shed their leaves for 
the winter months are the evergreens- holly* many conifers, laurel and 
others are of this nature (Chapter 60). But it must be realised that 
although an evergreen bears leaves all the year round it does shed its 
leaves. It docs so continuously* but never all at one time. 
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VEGETATIVE STRUCTURE 
OF PLANTS 

THE organs of a typical flowering plant may be divided into two 
groups, — that which grows below the soil, the root, and the more diverse 
collection of organs above the soil called the shoot. 


THE ROOT 

The root of a normal flowering plant has two main functions to per¬ 
form : (i) to anchor the plant firmly in the soil, and (a) to absorb water, 
mineral nutrients, etc., from the soil. Many roots carry out another 
function, that is, food storage for the plant. Thus plants differ from 
an imah, for the former arc quite stationary (apart from certain exceptions), 

5 
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and are therefore entirely subject to their environment. They cannot 
move about, neither can they migrate, as animals can. Hence the plant’s 
roots arc of the utmost importance to it. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot, 

Etsay or .Wan: wb 

In some root systems there is one main root, and from this branch 
roots are given off. These branch roots still further branch and so on. 
Such a system based on a single main root is called a tap-root system, and 
occurs in many plants such as the dandelion, wallflower, etc. 

In other cases there is no main root, but a large numher of roots of 
equal size. These then give off secondary roots in profusion. Such a 
root system is known as a fibrous root system. It is seen in grasses, cereal 
plants, etc. 

Near, but not actually at, the tips of roots and their branches may be 
seen tufts of fine white root hairs. It is mainly through these root hairs 
that water and dissolved mineral nutrients are absorbed. Then the solu¬ 
tion passes up in the form of sap from the root, through the stems and 
hence to the leaves and flowers and any other part of the plant where 
needed. 

When a seed germinates, a single root grows out. This is called the 
radicle. In some cases this radicle persists and forms the main root of 
a tap-root system. On the other hand, in many plants, roots arise from 
other parts as well as from the original radicle. Roots which arise from 
any part of a plant except from the radicle are said to be adventitious. 
For example, in the case of most grasses and cereals roots arise from the 
bases of the stems either beneath or near the surface of the soil. It is 
these which produce the fibrous root system. Some creeping plants bear 
adventitious roots high up on their stems. This is seen in the case of 
climbing ivy (p. 590). Then again, some plants, such as begonias, sometimes 
produce adventitious roots on the edges of their leaves where they touch 
die soil. Cut ends of stems of many plants, such as carnations, geraniums, 
pelargoniums, willows and so forth, will, if placed in the soil, sometimes 
give off adventitious roots. That is one way of producing new plants 
vegeta tively. 

THE SHOOT 

The shoot is composed of stems w hich bear leaves and flowers. A 
ty pical shoot is made up of a central main stem which terminates in a 
bud. If this so-called terminal bud is only a leaf-bud it is capable of 
opening out and not only producing new leaves but also continuing the 
growth of the main stem, If, however, the terminal bud contains a young 
flower or collection of young flowers, then, after it has burst open and 
expanded its flowers, growth in that direction ceases. 
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On the sides of the stem, leaves axe borne- On die other hand, many 
plants bear all their leaves from the ground-level. Such leaves arc said 
To be radicle leaves. Then again there may be a mixture of the two. 

That region of a stem which bears a leaf or leaves is called a node, 
and that part of the stem between two adjacent nodes is an mtemode. 
The angle formed by the leaf and the stem which bears it is called the 
axil, and in the axil a lateral or axillary bud is usually formed. 

Buds arc young, undeveloped shoots. If they are leaf-buds ony, 
they finally grow out to produce either leaves or branch stems bearing 
more leaves. If, on the other hand, they' are flower-buds, then they 
finally produce flowers (and possibly leaves) and their growth ceases. 
Axillarv buds often do produce branch stems, of course, but not ail axillary 
buds develop. If they did, then the average tree would soon become a 
tangled mass. Those buds which do not normally develop arc said to 
be dormant. In exceptional circumstances, however, dormant buds will 
awaken and actively produce branches. This often happens if the ter¬ 
minal bud has been severed. Frequently, for example, the gardener nips 
off terminal buds of sweet peas, chrysanthemums and runner beans. I ms 
not only prevents further growth in length, but also enables some axillary' 
buds to develop more quickly and stimulate dormant buds to active growth. 

Sometimes buds will arise adventitiously- This happens in the case 
of tillering ; that is, when branch shoots arise at the base of a trec_ trunk 
(especially if the trunk itself has been damaged), and in the well-known 
rural practices of pollarding and coppicing trees. 

The stem of a plant is usually circular in cross-section; sometimes, 
however, it is square as in the white deadnctile, and frequently slighdy or 
markedly ridged, as in the pumpkin. 


GROWTH IN THICKNESS 

The sterns and roots of many plants, especially perennials, grow in 
thickness as well as in length, after the initial first season s growth This 
is called secondary thickening and results in the thickening of roots, 

trunks and branches or trees. , . , .. 

In those plants which grow in thickness, a new layer ot wood is fold 
down every year around the already existing cylinder of wood, rhe 
wood of plants is composed mainly of pipe-like elements winch conduct 
water, etc. But the elements which develop at the beginning of the 
growing season (spring) are larger than those which develop towards the 
end of the growing season (autumn). Growth ceases during the winter, 
so when the following season's growth begins, large elements arc lam 
down alongside the smaller elements of the previous autumn. In a cross- 
section of a trunk or woody branch this effect is seen in the form ol con¬ 
centric annual rings. It is therefore possible to tell the age of the organ 
by counting the annual rings* 
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Surrounding the woody cylinder of the plant, which is used for con¬ 
ducting water, cte. 3 upward^ are two, more or less disdnet, layers- That 
nearest the wood is composed of elements used for conducting manu^ 
facturcd foods in solution downwards. This tissue is called bast or phloem. 
Outside the layer of phloem, that is, on the outside of the trunk or branch, 
is another layer which forms the bark. This varies in thickness and texture 
according to the species* Not so easily seen with the naked eye in most 
species is another layer between the phloem and the bark. This is the 
cork; and since cork is impervious to water, the bark outside cannot get 
any supply of the latter from the wood, so the bark is really dead tissue, 
although it has a valuable protective function* 


THE TWIG IN WINTER 

The examination of a twig in winter reveals other interesting char¬ 
acters of a perennial plant* The twig is covered by a very thin layer of 
bark. On it may be seen she scars of the leaves which have been 
shed during previous seasons* They are usually cither crescent- or 
horseshoe-shaped, and sometimes on them may be discerned even the 
small pin-point scars of the veins which passed up through the leaf¬ 
stalks. 

Winter buds, too, should be examined, for they are frequently 
diagnostic of the species* Some are described in i’art II. The large bud 
or the horse-chestnut, for example, is covered with a glutinous material 
as a protection against excessive moisture penetrating to the tender tissues 
beneath. The outermost bud-scales are boat-shaped and are used for 
protecting the delicate leaves inside. If all the bud-scales be dissected 
from such a bud, it will be seen that there is no real distinction between 
bud-scales and foliage leaves, for one gradually merges into the other. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that not all winter buds are so 
elaborate as those of the horse-chestnut* A few, such as those of the 
wayfaring tree, have no protective bud-seales at all. 

Bud-scales also leave scars after they have fallen. These arc called 
scale-scars, and those which have been left by the bud-scales of a terminal 
bud collectively form a ring around the stem. At the end of the next 
year, another such senes of scalc-sears is left by that year s terminal bud, 
so die distance between two consecutive sets of rings is the distance which 
that twig has grown m length during the one growing season. 

On most twigs small marks, varying in size from that of a pin’s point 
to that of a pin’s head, will be seen scattered unevenly. These are the 
lenticels. Each Icnticel is usually lighter in colour than the bark around 
it. It is composed of loosely fitting, microscopically small, cork particles 
which render the area of the lenticel porous. Lenticels are passages for 
gaseous interchange, though they arc not the most important ones 
(p. to). 
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THE LEAF 

Leaves vary in size and shape* Some leaves are simple in that they 
are composed of one blade only* though this varies considerably in size 
and form. Other leaves arc compound in that they are made up of 
several blades or leaflets* 

Mr. Riukin* in one of his moat exquisite passages, has told us that E+ Flowers 
seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity : children love them; tender, 
contented, ordinary people love them. They are the cottager's treasure; and 
in the crowded town mark, as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the 
windows of the workers in whose heart rests the covenant of peace / 1 I should 
be ungrateful indeed did I not fully feel the force of this truth; but St will, be 
admitted tliat the beauty of our woods and fields is due at least as much to foliage 
as to flowers. — Flowers > fruils and Learn ; sta joiin lubbduk (lord aVEBURy) 

A typical leaf is composed of a flattened, green expansion called the 
leaf-blade or lamina. The lamina is usually joined to the stem by means 
of a leaf-stalk or petiole which varies in length and thickness, I hat part 
of the petiole joining the node of the stem is called the leaf-base, and it is 
sometimes thickened considerably, as is the case in the walnut and the 
horse-chestnut. On the otiter hand, the leaf-base may be extended into 
a long sheath which surrounds the stem which hears the Icafj, as is the 
case in the buLtcrcup. Some leaves have no leaf-stalk, but the blade is 
inserted directly on the node- Such leaves are said to be sessile* 

At the point of insertion of the leaf on the stem may often be seen two 
greenish outgrowths. These are called stipules, and in some examples, 
such as the garden pea, they assume large dimensions. But many species 
of plants have no stipules at all 

It i$ in the leaf-blade that leaves show their greatest diversity of form* 
In the leaf-blade, the veins are usually prominent. These are channels 
conducting water to, and manufactured foods from* the leaf. They 
contain wood and phloem elements which arc connected with the wood 
and phloem of the stem (for there is a certain amount of wood and 
phloem even in unthtekened stems). Often there is one main vein which 
gives off branch veins, which branch still further, and so on, giving a net 
or reticulate venation. In other cases, especially the blade-like leaves of 
grasses, lilies, irises, etc., there is no outstanding main vein, but a number 
of veins of equal size running parallel to each other* thus giving a parallel 

venation. t 

The leaf is a very important organ, for in every green plant it is the 
main food factory. Plants are static; they cannot move about as most 
animals do searching for food, so they must make their own. This food¬ 
making is the function of the gTcen leaf. The raw' materials which pass 
into the food factory are w p ater and dissolved mineral substances drawn up 
from the soil, and carbon-dioxide gas absorbed from the atmosphere* 
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Then, with the chemical aid of the green colouring matter called chloro¬ 
phyll, and also the agency of sunlight* food such as carbohydrates, proteins 
and fats are manufactured and eventually passed out of the leaf to ail 
parts of the plant where they are needed (p- 58s}. The carbon dioxide 
passes into the leaf through microscopically small pores known as stomata 
{sing, stoma). These are present mainly on the under-surface of the 
normal horizontally or obliquely growing leaf; on the upper-surface of 
a floating leaf such as that of the water lily; and evenly on both sides in 
the case of upright leaves such as those of the iris. It is also through the 
stomata that plants respire* 


MODIFIED PLANT ORGANS 

Sometimes a plant organ has a special Function to perform* and then 
it accordingly becomes modified in form. 

There are several well-known forms of root modifications. Most 
roots, for example, store food : but in certain cases the roots are modified 
in order to store a particularly large supply. So they become very swollen 
and form what arc called root tubers. Such tubers are alw ays adventitious 
in origin. Root tubers are very prominent in the dahlia and the lesser 
celandine. At the top of each root tuber is a bud which in the spring 
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sprouts to produce a new plant. Tap roots sometimes also swell to form 
food stores; this is very evident in the carrot. 

Another type of modified root is seen in the aerial roots of the banyan 
tree. This tree is not to be seen in Britain, but it is a common sight in 
tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world. The roots are given off 
from aerial brandies, finally reach the soil and there become established, 
grow in thickness, and then act as further supports for the spreading 
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branches of the tree as well as au extra means of absorbing water, etc., 
from the soil. 

Certain orchids and other plants native to tropical and sub-tropical 
forests grow on the trunks and the branches of trees. They are called 
epiphytes (p. 40)* These epiphytic orchids obtain some water, etc*, 
from the decaying dead leaves which accumulate around them, but they 
also give off roots which hang in mid-air. These also arc aerial roots, and 
though they never reach the soil they are $0 constructed that they can 
absorb water which becomes condensed on them from the surrounding 
humid atmosphere* 

Stem modifications arc many and varied. For example, the stems of 
cactus plants which normally grow in arid deserts are very thick and 
fleshy. They are therefore able to store water against adverse dry con¬ 
ditions* Such fleshy stems are also green, so they must contain chlorophyll 
and arc thus able to manufacture food. So the leaves are not required as 
food factories and arc modified to form sharp spines as a protection 
against browsing animals (p. 13), 

The stem of a normal terrestrial plant grows more or less upright, 
thus holding up its leaves and flowers to the best advantage so far as air 
and light are concerned. Some main stems, however, creep along the sur¬ 
face of the soil giving off adventitious roots at intervals. These arc called 
creeping stems; a good example of such is creeping Jenny or moneywort. 

In other cases it is not the main stem but the branch stems which creep 
and give off adventitious roots, usually at the nodes. These arc called 
runners, and are well exemplified by those of the strawberry * The axillary 
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bud at a node which touches t he surface of the soil develops to form a new 
shoot. Adventitious roots are given off, and thus a new plant is established. 

In the potato the creeping branch stems are beneath the surface, and 
the ends of such stems swell to form the well-known edible portion known 
as a stem tuber. This stem tuber stores food in the form of starch, and 
the so-called * eyes 3 of the tuber arc really lateral buds in the axils of 
leaves which have become reduced to insignificant scales. 

Some stems, though not always swollen, grow along beneath the soil, 
and as they grow adventitious roots are given olf at intervals along their 
length. At some nodes shoots are given off which grow up into the air 
and produce stems, leaves and flowers. Thus new plants arc formed. 
Such underground stems are called rhizomes; a good example h the 
couch grass, as the gardener knows all too well, for once the new plant 
has become established it does not matter whether the rhizome becomes 
severed or not. The iris and Solomon's seal possess rhizomes which are 
swollen throughout their length and store food. 

Closely related to runners are stolons. These are normally growing 
branches which are not procumbent like those of the strawberry, but, 
owing to their considerable length, bend over and eventually touch the 
soil. Where a node is thus brought into contact with the surface of the 
soil* adventitious roots are given off and the axillary bud at that node 
grows out to produce a new shoot. Adventitious roots also emerge, and 
thus a new plant is established. Stolons are produced by the blackberry, 
currant and gooseberry. 

Sometimes stem branches are arrested m their growth. In place of 
the usual terminal bud at the end of the branch, die stem forms a sharp 
thorn. This is evident in the case of hawthorn, and it is easy to prove 
that the thorn is really a branch stem since it arises from a bud in the 
axil of a leaf, and sometimes even die diom itself is divided into one or 
two iniernodcs towards its base, bearing foliage leaves at the nodes. 

Hooks differ from thorns in that* instead of being modified complete 
stems like die latter, they are formed by the modification of the outer 
tissues only. These hooks are used for climbing, as in the case of the 
rose, especially the rambler and wild rose, the blackberry, raspberry, etc. 
Hooks may appear on any part of the stem* on the node, intemode and 
even on the petiole and the backs of the larger veins of the leaf. 

Stems may become flattened. Sometimes they become so flattened 
and green that they resemble leaves and actually carry' out the function 
of leaves. The butcher's broom is a case in point. There arc several 
means of proving that these leaf-like structures arc really stems* For 
example, rarely do true leaves produce buds and flowers on themselves. 
Yet on the flattened green structure of the butcher's broom, a small bud 
can be seen about half-way up the mid-rib, in the axil of a small scale- 
leaf. Later tins bud opens out into a white flower. Also these flattened 
stems arise, as they should do (since they are branch stems) in the axils of 
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leaves; but here the true leaves arc 
reduced to small scales. Thus these 
structures, in spite of their leaf-like 
structure and function, are stems. They 
arc called phyllodes. 

Many plants have long straggling 
stems which must have some means of 
support. Their support in Nature is 
usually some other sturdier plant. Cer¬ 
tain of these climbing plants, such as 
the ivy, give off adventitious roots at 
intervals along the climbing stem. 
These roots cling to the support. Other 
climbing stems twine around their sup¬ 
port in a spiral fashion. In the runner 
bean, convolvulus and gourd, the stem 
twines in an anti-clockwise direction, 
whereas in the honeysuckle, hops and 
black bryony it is clockwise. 

The stems of the crocus and gladiolus 
become modified to store food. Whereas 
in the potato the tuber is a swollen branch 
stem, that part of the crocus which swells is the main stem. It is called a 
corm (p. 135). 

The bulb of the onion, lily, tulip, snowdrop, bluebell, etc., is really a 
modified underground shoot -— that is, it has modified stems and leaves. 
The function of the bulb is similar to that of the tuber and the corm — 
food storage. The stem is flattened and bun-shaped — very unlike that 
of the corm. But most of the leaves are fleshy though colourless, and 
they store the food. They make up the bulk of the bulb. But the 
outermost leaves are usualiy thin and scaly, and arc used for the pro¬ 
tection of the more fleshy leaves inside. At the centre of the upper surface 
of the stem, a terminal bud is produced, and some lateral buds in the 
axils of the fleshy leaves may also be seen. Bulbs and corms may be 
looked upon as a means of the plant resting during the season which is 
unfavourable for that plant’s growth. Resting in this form and preparing 
for the next season’s growth is known as perennation. 

Leaves are sometimes reduced to sharp spines and thus form a means 
of protection against browsing animals. Only a part of the leaf may be 
modified as in the case of the holly leaf. But in some plants the whole 
leaf becomes modified into a spine as in cacti and gorse. 

Some climbing plants use leaves for the purpose. To this end the 
leaves arc sometimes modified completely or partially imo fine threads, 
known as leaf-tendrils, which twist round the support. Such tendrils are 
seen in the pea, and here, since the majority of leaflets are modified into 
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such tendrils, the stipules become enlarged to carry out the normal 
function of the leaf. Certain tendrils, such as those of the Virginian 
creeper, are modified branch stems; they arc therefore stem-tendrils. 
Those of the Virginian creeper itself have adhesive disks at their tips. 

Even the protective scales of a bud may be looked upon as modified 
leaves. 


o 

FLOWERS AND FRUITS 

W NTIL comparatively recently it was believed that living things 
arose from dead material and sometimes even inorganic matter. The 
phenomenon was called spontaneous generation, and was initially pro¬ 
pounded by Aristotle in the fourth century b.c. It was believed that rain 
storms brought living frogs to the earth. Barnacles were supposed to be 
formed from the rocks on which, they lived. Later on, these were 
believed to turn into birds. Only a few centuries ago people thought 
that mammals such as dogs and horses arose alive from dead material. 

REPRODUCTION 

Gradually belief in spontaneous generation died out; yet it was not 
until 1864 that the great Louis Pasteur proved beyond ail doubt that 
it was impossible for anything to be generated alive spontaneously. 
Now we know that new living things arise from already existing living 
things; that probably nothing arises dt nwo. This process of begetting 
new life is called reproduction, and there are several ways in which it 
may be effected. These may be divided into two main groups, namely : 
sexual reproduction which involves two special cells the fusion of which 
results in the formation of a new organism ; and asexual reproduction in 
which there is no question of sex being involved — that is, there is no 
fusion between cells, though frequently special cells are involved. 

Asexual reproduction may be effected by a single special cell or, on 
the other hand, an entire tissue of cells may be used in the process. There 
arc many varieties of this method of reproduction, though they are 
mainly confined to the non-flowering plants. 


VEGETATIVE REPRODUCTION 

Vegetative reproduction is somewhat similar to asexual reproduction 
in that no sexual process is involved. In spite of its name, it occurs in 
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both plant and animal kingdoms. The process involves the production 
of new organisms from certain tissues of the original organism. 

Among plains vegetative reproduction is common from the highest 
flowering plants to the lowest non-flowering plants. The Canadian water 
weed (p. 514), a common water weed, frequently develops and reproduces 
itself by merely breaking into smaller portions, each of which is capable of 
growing into a complete new' plant. The plant is actually indigenous to 
North America, but was mysteriously introduced into Ireland in 1836 
and then into England in 1841. Today it is a very common plant 
(frequently a weed) throughout these islands — all because of its pro¬ 
lific means of vegetative reproduction. 

Several of the modified plant organs described in Chapter 2 are also 
used for vegetative reproduedon. The potato tuber is a case in point. 
1 he old plant dies down at the end of the season, but the tubers remain 
in the soil alive though dormant (unless gathered by man for his susten¬ 
ance), and then in the spring they sprout to produce new plants. Corms, 
rhizomes, creeping stems and runners are all means of vegetative reproduc¬ 
tion, as the gardener knows to his annoyance when trying to get rid of 
such weed s as da ndelions and couch grass, M an y of these organs, however, 
arc utilised in agriculture and horticulture for producing new plants, for 
example, potato tubers, bulbs, corms, rhizomes of rhubarb and so forth. 

Cutdngs of pelargoniums, chrysan diem urns, carnations and a host of 
other plants of economic or ornamental value are also vegetative means 
of reproduedon. Here advantage is taken of such a plant's tendency to 
produce adventitious roots. 

Grafting and budding arc more artificial means of vegetative re¬ 
production. 


SEXUAL REPRODUCTION 

Sexual reproduedon is fundamentally the same in all plants and 
animals (including man) wherever it occurs. It is common to plants 
and animals from the lowest to the highest. 

In all forms of sex, two cells, called germ-cells or gametes, are involved. 
In some of the lower plants and animals it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two gametes. But in most other eases there is a differentia¬ 
tion into the male gamete or sperm and the female gamete or egg. 

Before a new organism can be produced, the sperm must Fuse with the 
egg. The resulting cell is called a zygote. This zygote is then capable of 
cell division to produce a new organism akin to the parents from which 
the gametes arose. 

In some organisms the eggs are produced by one organism and the 
sperms by another. The whole of the former organism is therefore 
female whereas the w hole of the latter is male. Such organisms are said 
to be unisexual. All the higher animals are unisexual. Some of the 
lower animals, on the other hand, are hermaphrodite in that each pro 
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duces both eggs and sperms* The earthworm is a case in point. (The 
term hermaphrodite i$ derived from Hermaphroditus, the being in Greek 
mythology who was partly female and partly male.) 

Plants are the reverse in that only the minority of the higher plants 
arc unisexual. Hermaphrodite flowers are in the majority. Nevertheless 
there arc unisexual flowers. Such flowers can be segregated into two 
groups, for in some cases both male and female flowers grow on the same 
plant, whereas in other cases male flowers grow on one plant and female 
on another. 

When the sperm fuses with the egg it fertilises it. An unfertilised egg 
cannot develop to produce new plants except in a few very rare cases. 

The sexual reproductive organs of the flowering plant are in the 
flower itself. 

the inflorescence 

Flowers may be borne on the plant entirely separated from each other, 
hese are said to be solitary'. On the other hand, Lhey may be borne 
together in clusters. Such a cluster of flowers is called an inflorescence 
and there are several types of these, for example, sweet pea, bluebell 
cherry, parsley, dandelion, etc. 


THE FLOWER 

A simple example of a hermaphrodite flower is that of the common 
buttercup. Each flower is borne on a stalk the end of which swells 
slightly to form what is called die receptacle. Then passing from the 
outside to the centre of the receptacle there are four sets of floral organs 
Each set is arranged in definite whorls. 

The outermost whorl is composed of usually five pale-green, boat¬ 
shaped sepals* Collccdvcly these form what is called the calyx* The 
function of the calyx is not important for the sepals have nothing to do 
with die actual sexual reproductive process. They- merely' protect the 
inner floral organs while the flower is in bud, and then sometimes support 
the same organs when the flower is open. In many flowers, however for 
example the poppy, the sepals fall ofT when the bud has fully opened. 

I .wring inwards the next floral whorl is the corolla composed of usually 
five yellow, heart-shaped petals. At the base of each petal is a small sac 
containing nectar; insects visit die buttercup flower to extract the nectar 
Irom these nectaries, and from it they make honey, 

Next in order come several whorls of organs, shaped like Indian clubs 
and yellow in colour. They are the stamens. The number in the butter¬ 
cup is indefinite and large; but in many other flowers it is constant for 
the species. 

, Thc innermosr whorI of floral organs is made up of an indefinitely 
large number of so-called carpels, each of which is somewhat ovoid in 
shape with a hook at its tip. 
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THE BUTTERCUP FLOWER 

The stamens and the carpels are the most important parts of any 
flower, for it is they which constitute those organs which arc responsible 
for producing the male and female gametes respectively. Since therefore 
the buttercup flower produces both stamens and carpels it is dearly 
hermaphrodite, whereas among unisexual flowers the males bear stamens 
only, and the Females carpels only. 

Each stamen is composed of a stalk or filament which bears a swollen 
head called the anther. Running throughout the length of the an titer 
are four cavities or pollen sacs, so-called because they contain the pollen 
which, when ripe, takes the form of small, spherical pollen grains, The 
male gametes are produced by these pollen grains. 

The hooked part of the carpel is the style at the dp of which is the sticky 
stigma. The main part of the carpel (called the ovary), however, encloses 
a cavity in which is a more or less spherical organ joined to the base of the 
cavity by a short stalk. This organ is the ovule, and inside it is the egg. 

The next main stage in sexual reproduction of the flowering plant is 
the fusion of the male gamete with the female gamete; but it is obvious 
that this cannot occur while one gamete is still enclosed in the pollen 
grain and the other is imprisoned in the ovule. So before fusion is 
possible, certain mechanical processes are essential to bring the two 
gametes into contact with each other, 

so 
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The first mechanical stage involves bringing the pollen grain into 
contact with the carpel which encloses the ovule* This process is pollina¬ 
tion, and there are many varieties of the process in which sometimes the 
petals and sometimes the sepals assist. To this end, (lowers take on a 
host of different forms, shapes, colours and scents* So before considering 
pollination itself, it would be useful to examine a representative few ol 
the diversities of floral structure. 


SEPALS 

The calyx, which is the collection of sepals, docs not show considerable 
diversity except in number, for, as has already been mentioned, in most 
cases its function is normally the protection of the flower while still in 
bud, and there Is no connexion between it and pollination. 

Sepals do, however, vary considerably in number and shape. In ihe 
rose, for example* there are five of them and they are long and sometimes 



STRUCTURE OF STAMEN 

Lifty anther head cut in half; ft# righu transverse section of nearly ripe anther showing 
pollen grains; right ; section of anther split ling to release ripe pollen 
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even of leafy form* whereas in the poppy there are only two which are 
simple, boat-shaped and very hairy. The lesser celandine usually has 
three simple sepals, the wallflower four, the campion five, and so forth. 

Sometimes the sepals are joined to form a tube. This is well exempli¬ 
fied by the primrose. In other cases, such as the marsh marigold, the 
sepals actually perform the function of the petals. They are thus peta- 
loid — brightly coloured (golden yellow) in this case — and frequently 
large and conspicuous. When the flower has petaloid sepals, the petals 
themselves are in some cases modified to perform some other function. 
For example, in the Christmas rose, or black hellebore, the sepals are 
large, white and peialoid, and the petals are reduced to small, tubular 
nectaries. 

Sepals, also, sometimes become highly modified to perform some even 
more special function. In the dandelion, for example, the sepals take 
the Form of a collection of white hairs called a pappus. This functions 
eventually as a parachute for the distribution of the dandelion fruit. 


PETALS 

The flower 1 ® petals show considerable diversity of number, form, 
colour, size, arrangement, and so forth, though such characters are usually 
constant for the species. 

Some insignificant flowers, such as those of the willow, have no 
petals at all, for these flowers are wind-pollinated so there is no need for 
them to attract insects* But in certain cases the petals take on unusual 
functions and become modified accordingly, as in the case of the 
Christmas rose. 

In a very large number of flowers, all the petals are free. This is 
exemplified by the buttercup and wallflower; but in an even larger 
number of flowers die petals are united either partially or completely. 
Those of die primrose, for example, are united at their bases to form a 
long cylindrical corolla tube enclosed in the calyx tube. The five petals 
of the gentian arc united to form a bdl-shaped corolla, which is quite 
regular in shape ; whereas the five petals of the white dead nettle form 
a very irregular corolla constructed so as to aid insect-pollination. 
Then the five petals of the dandelion are even more curious ; they arc 
united along the whole of their length, not in the form of a tube, but 
like a strap. 

Some flowers present an entirely regular form, whereas others are 
very irregular. This is well seen by comparing a wallflower with that 
of a sweet or garden pea. The wallflower has four free sepals and four 
free petals arranged in a cruciform fashion. Thus a plan of such a 
flower could be cut into halves {one of which w ? ould be the Image 
of the other) by any plane which passes vertically through the centre 
of the flower* This is not so in the case of the pea flower. Here 
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there arc five petals, two pairs similar to each other but different from 
the rest, and the fifth entirely different from any of the others. The 
UDoermost petal is the large, odd standard. On each side arc two 
rather irregularly shaped wing$, and at the bottom two elongated 
llettivcly forming the tech It is clear that only one plane — 
„ mi pawme through the midrib of the standard, the centre of the flower 
and between die two wing petals and two keel petals — will divide the 
flower equally. 

There are many other forms of irregular (lower, such as that of the 
dead nettle, violet. 

In some kinds of flower it is not possible to tell, even after a close 
examination, which are petals and which arc sepals. Often it may 
be argued from the arrangement of the whorls that some are sepals 
whereas others are petals, though both arc similar in colour, size and 
form ; but this is not always possible. Then again, it is not always 
possible to say whether all the organs are sepals and that the petals 
have become suppressed during evolution, or vice versa. Only a careful 
research into the origin of these organs on the receptacle can reveal the 
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true identity of such organs, and in many cases such research has yet to 
be carried out. Even specialist botanists are not always agreed on these 
points. Anyhow, there is no need to be dogmatic where there is doubt, 
at any rate, in nomenclature; so usually where it is not possible easily to 
distinguish between sepals and petals the two sets of organs are grouped 
together and known as the perianth. This is the case in such familiar 
flowers as the bluebell, tulip, crocus, etc. 

STAMENS 

Stamens vary considerably in number, though where there are only 
a few they arc usually constant for the species* On the other hand, die 
number is high and indefinite in very open flowers. 

In some flowers the filaments of the stamens of the same flower vary 
in length. In the purple loosestrife there arc six short and six long 
stamens; in the wallflower there are two short and four long stamens; 
and in the white deadncttle one pair is long and the other pair short. 

Then the point of insertion of stamens varies. Those of the poppy, 
buttercup, wild rose, daffodil, and a host of others arc inserted on the 
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receptacle itself. Those of the bluebell are joined on to the perianth 
segments (one on each segment), though three are inserted high up and 
(alternating with these) three very near the base of the perianth segment. 
In the case of the primrose, the five stamens are inserted on the inside of 
the corolla tube, but in some flowers (thrum-eyed) they are all inserted 
near the top of the tube, whereas in other flowers (pin-eyed) they are 
inserted well down the tube (p. 109). . . 

Sometimes the stamens are united with each other. This is well 
exemplified in die dandelion where the five stamens arc fused along 
their entire length to form a tube surrounding die style of the ovary. 
The pea family is curious in this respect. There are ten stamens. In 
some examples, however, such as gorsc and broom, all ten stamens arc 
united by their filaments for about two-thirds of their length ; in other 
cases, however, such as the birdVfoot trefoil, nine are united in this way, 
but the tenth (the uppermost one) is free along its entire length. 

Diversity' in form and point of insertion in the case of stamens U quite 
purposive. There are many other examples, of course, some ot which 
will be dealt with when the flower in question is being studied. Then it 
will be seen that two of the main results of such special organisation 
may be: (i) a distinct aid to insect-pollination or (a) a very workable 
mechanism which prevents self-pollination. (For many reasons, even in 
hermaphrodite flowers, it is desirable that they should be cross-pollinated 
and not self-poltinated ; though self-pollination is often resorted to when 
dross-pollination has not been, or cannot be, effected.) 


CARPELS 

The collection of carpels shows many interesting forms. One of the 
simplest Ls that of the buttercup where all the carpels arc separate and 
h-ec. Their number, too, is high and indefinite. In many flowers, on 
the other hand, the number of carpels is small and definite and frequently 
they are fused together. 

The methods of fusing of carpels arc interesting but rather compli¬ 
cated. The best way to examine the various types would be first of all 
to imagine the carpel as an open leaf, bearing its ovules on its margins. 
It must be realised, however, that this is purely a hypothetical case, for 
no such angiospermic Bower exists which bears its ovules thus exposed. 
In every' case among the Angiosperms the ovules are enclosed In some 
form of container (the ovary). Imagine, therefore, our hypothetical 
carpel changing its form in order to enclose the ovules. The simplest 
method would be for it to fold in hair along the midrib. The two margins 
would meet and fuse with the ovules tucked inside. Thus we should get 
a single carpel enclosing a longitudinal line of ovules. This is just what 
we do get in certain cases such as the pea family. But in such a case, 
there will be either only one carpel to each flower (as there is in the 
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TYPES OF OVARIES 
Each cut across, shelving the lower half 

case or the pea, bean* gorsc t etc.) or there may be several or many* though 
each one separate. 

The next method of enclosure would be two carpels facing each other 
and fusing at iheir margins, thus giving a common ovary into which 
would project two longitudinal row's of ovules. This is so in the goose¬ 
berry. The tomato is a variation of this in that the two pairs of carpel I ary 
margins Fuse together at the centre. Thus the ovary has two chambers 
with a ro%v of carpels projecting into each chamber from a common 
vertical centre* Sometimes in the same plant there are three fused 
carpels giving three chambers to the ovary. The violet, on the other 
hand, is more like the gooseberry except that here there are three carpels, 
but the margins fuse at the periphery, not at the centre* so there is one 
chamber with three longitudinal rows of ovules. 

The lily family is a splendid example of die fusion of three carpels at a 
common centre. This is well seen in the tulip. 

The primrose presents a very complicated type- Here there are five 
carpels joined together, but the ovules do not project from five longitudinal 
rows at the periphery, but are borne on a central projection which grows 
up from the base into the common ovary chamber. 

The floral receptacle* too, varies considerably in size and form. 

POLLINATION 

Before sexual fusion of the male and female gametes can occur, it is 
necessary' that the pollen be brought into contact with the carpel. During 
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this preliminary proofs of pollination* the pollen is shed from the 
aniher-head which has split and it is then transported by one of several 
means to the stigma of the carpel where it adheres, for the surface of the 
stigma is sticky. The transference of pollen from the stamen of a flower 
to the stigma of the same flower is self-pollination. On the other hand> 
pollination of one flower with pollen from that of another flower is eross- 
poUination* 

In self-pollination s the pollen usually falls on to the stigma of the same 
flower. Although, as has already been stated, cross-pollination is more 
desirable than self-pollination and plants often adopt methods for pre¬ 
venting the latter, if by some chance cross-pollination docs not occur, 
certain flowers then resort to self-pollination j indeed some flowers even 
adopt devices to facilitate this. 

Plants adopt some very wonderful methods of ensuring cross-pollina¬ 
tion, These will be considered mainly when the examples are being 
studied during their flowering season. 

The simplest method of cross-pollination is by w ind. This is common 
among unisexual flowers such as many of our trees. Most flowers of 
grasses arc also wind-pollinated. These flowers have no need to attract 
insects so they are usually inconspicuous* completely lacking in striking 
colours, perfume or nectar. When the pollen is ripe it is exposed on the 
anthers which have split open and is then blow r n about by the wind. 
Naturally the chances of pollen grains touching the stigmas arc very 
remote* so much more pollen is produced than actually effects fertilisation. 
Wind-pollination is therefore a very wasteful method. 

Insect-pollination is a much more efficient method and certainly less 
wasteful. Bees* wasps, but¬ 
terflies, moths, flies and 
beetles are the chief agents. 

These animals visit the 
flowers for the nectar they 
offer. During their visit the 
insects collect pollen on their 
hairy legs and bodies. Then 
as an insect passes from one 
flow'er to another the pollen 
collected from the first is 
rubbed on to the stigma of 
the next. 

The simplest method of 
insect-pollination is seen in 
open flowers such as wild rose 
and buttercup, where the 
insect merely crawls over the 
centre of the flower while 
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fertilisation (Diagrammatic) 

Left, ovule within the ovary and pollen grains on the stigma - rightj pollen tube 
grown down GViry wall and piercing Ovule; antft T embryonic plant developing 
within (he ovule t stilt further enlarged; 
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collecting nectar from the nectaries, at the same time rubbing its hairy 
legs and body on the ripe stamens. But many other flowers have special 
methods for attracting insects or even for ensuring that they collect the 
pollen from the anther-heads and deposit other pollen on the stigmas. 

First of all, the flowers must attract the insects. This is done in several 
ways. Either they are conspicuous by virtue of their coloured petals or 
sepals, or they exude a seductive perfume, or both. Perfume seems to 
attract insects more surely than colour. 

Flics and beetles have only short tongues, which are therefore useful in 
widely open flowers. Bees and butterflies, on the other hand, have long 
tongues. The flowers that attract such insects, therefore, usually have 
their nectar deeply seated so that the insect has to push its way right into 
dte flower. This is seen in the violet, white dead nettle, primrose, etc. 
The structure of the flower ensures that the insect touches both anthers 
and siigmas. Many examples of this will be seen as the flowers are 
examined. 

FERTILISATION 


The next stage in sexual reproduction is fertilisation. The pollen 
grains on the stigma begin to grow and push out a Lube known as the 
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pollen tube which forces its way down through the style until it comes 
into contact with the ovule which contains the egg. While the pollen 
tube is thus growing, two male gametes form inside it; once the end of 
the pollen tube has reached the egg it bursts, and then one of the male 
gametes fuses with the egg, thus producing a zygote embedded in the 
tissue of the ovule. This is the main stage in fertilisation, though other 
processes also arc involved. 

Once the egg has been fertilised it is ready to begin developing into 
a new plant. This it docs by the production of new cells while still in the 
ovule. The ovule also grows, and thus we have a young plant embedded 
in tissue produced by the ovule* This is the seed, and within each ovary 
there are as many seeds as there were fertilised ovules, During the 
development of the seeds the walls of the carpels also develop In various 
ways; but the style and stigmas usually, but not always, shrivel up. 
The final result of fertilisation, therefore, is one or more seeds enclosed in 
the tissue of the carpellary wall now known as the pericarp. The whole 
structure is the fruit, and, as is well known, this varies according to 
species of plant. 


FRUITS 

All fruits can be divided into two main groups — dry and fleshy (or 
succulent). 

Dry' fruits can again be subdivided into two subsidiary groups accord¬ 
ing to whether they are capable of opening by some mechanism or another 
to release their seeds or not. Those fruits which can open mechanically 
arc said to be dehiscent; those which do not open are indchiscent. 

The dry indchiscent fruits arc the simplest types, and one of the 
simplest of all is that of the buttercup. Here each carpel, being separ¬ 
ate (p. 19), forms a separate fruit. After fertilisation, the carpellary' 
wall undergoes no special change other than that of hardening. So the 
fruit is a single seed surrounded by a somewhat hard pericarp. The 
floral receptacle bears a collection of such fruit. This type of fruit is 
called an achene, and since it is incapable of opening, the entire fruit is 
disseminated and sow r n in the soil. Other examples of achenes are seen 
in the anemone and the wild rose. In the latter, the collection of achenes 
is enclosed in the red receptacle which here has become flask-shaped. 
Achenes are all flattened, dry, tough structures, and are invariably 
formed from single, free carpels. 

Strange though it may seem, the fruit of the strawberry 1 $ very similar 
to that of the buttercup. Imagine the receptacle or the fertilised buttercup 
swelling to a size many times that of the normal before fertilisation. Then 
imagine this swollen receptacle becoming red and juicy, we should then 
have a large, red juicy receptacle bearing small, tough achenes on its 
surface. This is exactly what happens in the case of the strawberry'. 
Thus the familiar, luscious red strawberry is really a swollen receptacle 
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EXAMPLES OF DRY, 1NDEHJSCENT FRUITS 

bearing many small, woody fruits on its surface. The red juicy part is 
neither fruit nor berry. 

Closely related to the achcne is the fruit called a samara. In this 
case also only one seed is enclosed in the fruit; but in the samara the 
pericarp becomes extended at the top to form a long, flattened wing-like 
structure, A good example of a samara is the fruit of the ash. When 
the fruit is released, the wing-like outgrowth acts as a wing to aid in the 
distribution of the fruit. The fruit of the sycamore and maple is also a 
samara, but in this case two, and sometimes even three, samaras are fused 
slightly at their swollen bases. 

Another type of fruit closely related to the achene is the true nut. In 
this case, there is normally only one seed present. The pericarp becomes 
very hard and woody. (The term £ nut ’ is applied to such fruits as that 
of the walnut and the coco-nut, but neither of ihese is a true nut (p. 33)-) 
A good example of a true nut is that of the hazel. The shell is the 
hardened pericarp, and the edible kernel is the seed. The carpel of the 
hazel contains two ovules, but usually only one of these develops, 

The schizocarp is an interesting type of indehiscent fruit in that it is 
formed from two or more carpels and when fully ripe breaks into portions, 
each portion containing one seed. For example, the schizocarp of the 
mallow and the hollyhock is round and bun-shaped; when ripe, it splits 
into onc-sceded segments in a manner in which a cake is cut. The 
geranium and crane’s bills show an even more curious type of schizocarp. 
Here the ovary is composed of five joined carpels. The style is long and 
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tapering, and even when the fruit is ripe this style persists as a tall, tough 
spike. Finally the fruit breaks up as the base into its five, one-seeded 
portions. The central portion of the persistent style remains rigid ; but 
the outer tissues of the style also break from the top into five portions, 
each portion being joined at the base to one of the one-seeded portions 
of the fruit. When breaking is complete, each ribbon-like portion of the 
style begins to tear away from the central rigid portion, from the bottom 
upwards, carrying one of the one-seeded parts with it. This happens «o 
suddenly that each seed enclosed in part of the fruit wall is thrown some 
considerable distance away from the parent plant. 

One of the simplest kinds of dry dehiscent or splitting fruits is that 
known as the follicle. It occurs in the marsh marigold, monk’s hood and 
many others. Each follicle is formed from a single, free carpel containing 
several ovules. After fertilisation and complete ripening of the seeds, the 
follicle splits along the entire length of its inner margin. 

The legume, another dehiscent fruit, common in the pea family, 
differs from the follicle in that it splits along boLh inner and outer margins 
and then the two halves of the pericarp move apart, thus exposing the 
seeds. They will only do this when they become dry, and in some 
cases while doing so, each half suddenly twists, thus ejecting the seeds. 
The pods of peas and beans twist very markedly, but those of gorse, 
broom and vetches do not: these open very suddenly with a distinctly 
audible * pop 

Members of the wallflower family present a curious fruit structure 
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owing to the presence in the ovary of an unusual tissue. The ovary itself 
is formed, like that of the gooseberry, by the fusion along their two margins 
of two carpels. But between these two carpels is a partition known as the 
false septum. This septum persists in the ripe fruit, and so within the 
fruit there are two chambers separated by the false septum. In the wall¬ 
flower and many other members of the family, the fruit is elongated. 
The two parts of the pericarp, when ripe, separate from the false septum 
beginning at the bottom, and thus expose the septum with the seeds 
attachedr In another member of die wallflower family, the shepherd’s 
purse, the fruit varies somewhat. It is heart-shaped, and when ripe the 
two halves separate away from the false septum beginning at the top. 
The fruit of honesty is very similar to that of the wallflower except that 
it is flatter and oval in shape, with the result that the exposed false septum 
is large, oval and has a tissue-like texture. These fruits of the wallflower 
family are variations of a general form known as a siliqua. 

The type of dehiscent fruit which shows the greatest number of varia¬ 
tions is the capsule. It is impossible to consider all these variations. The 
capsule of the violet is three-valved. When it dehisces, the three boat¬ 
shaped valves open out, thus exposing the seeds (p, 3 j}, These are spherical 
and slipper)'. As the sides of die valve begin to get dry they straighten 
themselves out, thus gradually approaching each other. In this way, 
the slippery seeds are forced out of the open valve and shoot sometimes 
considerable distances away from the parent plant. The fruit of the 
scarlet pimpernel is also a capsule (p. 31), but different from that of the 
violet. It is spherical and about the size of a small pea. When ripe it splits 
into halves, the upper half opening up like a lid, thus exposing the seeds. 
The capsule of the plantain is conical and opens by a transverse slit. 

The capsular fruit of the poppy is unique. It is large and more or less 
globular. From the inner surface of the pericarp, tissue-like membranes 
project into the cavity which, when ripe, is full of hundreds of small, 
spherical dry seeds. The persistent rays of the stigma at the top of the 
capsule project, and just beneath these projections is a scries of holes. 
So here is the perfect pepper-box mechanism. As the fruit sways in the 
wind, so the seeds are sprinkled out of the capsule through the per for a- 
dons. But if the weather is damp, the holes are closed by internal flaps, 
thus protecting the seeds (p. 31). 

Perhaps the most simple of all fleshy or succulent fruits is the berry. 
In this fruit, the pericarp becomes juicy and is frequently composed of 
mote than one layer. 

The tomato is a good example of a berry. The fruit is formed by 
the fusion of two or three carpels (p. 26). When ripe, the pcricap is 
very thick and juicy, and a viscous fluid is also secreted into the ovary 
cavities. The pericaip is usually divided into a thick, palc-rcd mass of 
tissue and an outer thinner, but tough, deep-red skin. (In the less- 
common yellow tomato these colours are yellow.) 
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EXAMPLES OF SUCCULENT FRUITS 


The fruit of the grape is also a berry, and the entire ovary chamber 
becomes filled with a very- juicy tissue. Gooseberries and currants arc 
also typical berries* Bananas and all citrus fruits are also berries. 

The fruits of the cucumber and the marrow are very' similar to the 
berry, but they arc formed from an ovary of three fused carpels situated 
below the petals, and not above as in the case of the berry. This type of 
fruit is called a pepo* 

Of considerable economic importance are those fruits known as drupes, 
for example, plum, cherry, damson, bullace, sloe, date, and three odiers 
frequently referred to as ' nuts 1 though of course they arc not; namely, 
walnut, coco-nut and almond. A drupe is formed either from one or 
from three fused carpels. Whereas m the berry the entire pericarp be¬ 
comes swollen and fleshy', in the case of the drupe the pericarp swells and 
becomes divided into several layers, not all of which are fleshy — indeed 
in the coco-nut there arc no fleshy pericarp layers at all* The layers of 
the drupe are usually three in number : an outer one, the epicarp; an 
inner one, the endocatp ; and a layer between these two, the mcsocarp. 

The fruit of the plum, cherry, sloe and bullace is formed from one 
carpel only. The kernel inside the stone is the seed. The woody stone 
itself is the innermost layer of the pericarp, that is, the endocarp. The 
fleshy part of the fruit is the mcsocarp, and the skin is the endocarp. 
rT ' L ’ walnut is not so familiar as a drupe, yet there is no doubt about 
w one when the whole fruit is examined; for what is familiar to 
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most of us sis the walnut is really only the stone or endocarp surrounding 
the seed inside. The seed is unusual in that its two large seed-leaves or 
cotyledons form a corrugated mass (the edible part). These arc separated 
by a thin partition, and sometimes there may be further subdivision by 
cross-partitions. The mesocarp is very fleshy and green in colour. 

The fleshy edible portion of the coco-nut is not part of the fruit-wall 
at all. It is die food store of the seed. The pericarp is divided into throe 
layers, none of which h fleshy. The cpicarp is the familiar woody layer. 
The mesocarp is a thick layer of fibrous material. The cpicarp is a very 
thin* papery, outer layer. 

In the cases of the apple and pear, the fruit is formed not only from 
the fertilised ovary but also from the receptacle of the flower which be¬ 
comes swollen and fleshy. The ovary, which is formed from five fused 
carpels, is also fused to the surrounding receptacle. After fertilisation 
this receptacle swells to form die fleshy part of the fruit, and the walla of 
the carpels become tough, forming the horny core embedded in it. Within 
the core arc die seeds. This type of fruit is called a pome. 

A very special type of fruit is that of the blackberry and dewberry and 
their related species, raspberry and loganberry. In the flowers of all 
these diere are many carpels. After fertilisation each carpel forms a 
small drupe, but all the drupes on one receptacle become slightly fused 
with each other, giving an aggregate of drupes. 


DISPERSAL OF SEEDS AND FRUITS 

Many seeds are so small that they are carried away, at any rate for a 
short distance from the parent plant, by the wind. But other plants bear 
rather large seeds or fruits and, if overcrowding of die plant population U 
to be avoided, then the wide dissemination of such seeds and fruits is 
essential. 

Sometimes seeds themselves are distributed* usually by some special 
mechanism of the fruit as has already been seen, especially in dehiscent 
fruits. But more often it is the entire fruit wMch is scattered, and the 
mcdiods whereby this is done can be grouped under the agencies of 
animal, wind and water. 

The succulent is the simplest example of an animal-distributed fruit. 
The fruit of the blackberry, for example, forms a delicious food for birds. 
The fleshy parts of the drupes arc digested by die bird, but the seeds arc 
protected by the hard stony layer around them, and thus pass out un¬ 
harmed with the bird's excreta. 

Gardeners and fruit-growers do not need to be reminded of the 
fondness which birds betray for cherries. They carry them off and cat 
the fleshy mesocarp, but they cannot manage the stony endocarp contain¬ 
ing the seed, so this they drop, and dim the fruit is scattered far and 
wide. 
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The berries of mistletoe arc also a favourite 
of birds, and the distribution is thus ensured 

(p. 120). , 

It will be noticed that most of these fruits are 
large and conspicuous* Thus the birds are at¬ 
tracted to them. * 

But certain fruits, instead of being edible, 
develop hooks on their surface by means of 
which they can cling to passing animals and 
thus steal a ride. These hooked fruits are some¬ 
times called burs. A very familiar example is 
that of the goosegrass — familiar because when 
in Fruit this plant is a nuisance to people walking 
in the country, for the fruits stick to stockings 
and trouser legs and they are not easy to remove. 

The inflorescence of burdock is a eapitulum 
(p. 131), and surrounding this is a collection of 
bracts. After the fruits have been formed in the 
capitulum the bracts become dry' and hooked, 
thus giving a collection of fruits forming a bur. 
The fruit of wood avens is an achene, but the 
style does not die away after fertilisation. It 
persists and becomes stiff and hooked at the top. 
There are other types of fruit thus adapted 
for animal dispersal. 

Adaptation for wind dispersal is the cause of 
most remarkable developments in certain fruits. 
The samara (p. 30) is a case in point. 

Plumed fruits are perhaps even more in¬ 
teresting. In the clematis, for example, the 
fruits arc a collection of achencs borne on a 
receptacle like those of the buttercup. But here 
the style of each carpel is very long, and after 
fertilisation it persists and then develops into a 
long hair covered with branch hairs which renders 
the fruit buoyant. 

In the flower of the dandelion {p. 133)1 ll, c 
calyx is represented by a ring of white hairs called 
a pappus. After fertilisadon the fruit develops 
into an achene, but the pappus persists, being 
pushed up on to the top of a very thin stalk, 
thus forming a beautiful parachute mechanism 
by means of which the fruit travels sometimes 
for miles through the air. Thistles also produce 
beautifully plumed fruits. 



FRUITS ADAPTED FOR 
DISPERSAL 

Top to bottom: danddiun, clema- 
avcnd, gooicgrass, burdock 
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In general it seems that wind dispersal is the best method whereby 
plants are disseminated over large areas. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of water dispersal is that of 
the coco-nut, although this is not seen in Britain. The fruit has a very 
fibrous mesocarp (p. 34} which is spongy and thus renders die whole 
fruit buoyant. So the fruit is able to float for miles down-river or along 
the coast, finally being washed up on to dry land where it germinates. 

Water-lily seeds are also dispersed by means of water. On die seed 
of the white water lily, for example, there is an extra outgrowth called an 
aril. This is spongy and thus makes die whole seed buoyant, which is 
consequently enabled to float for some considerable time in the water. In 
due course, however, the aril becomes saturated and so loses its buoyancy. 
The seed then sinks to the bottom of the pond or stream, and, after a 
period of rest, germinates to produce a new plant. 
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THE PLANT’S ENVIRONMENT 

And hark l how blithe the throstle lings ! 

Ht + toe, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth irtio the light of things. 

Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and Keans to blosa — 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of 
Than all the sages can. 

The Takks Tamed: WORDSWORTH 

Jo know the relations which exist between a plant and Its environment, 
both below and above the surface of the soil* is to appreciate why the 
plant grows best in a certain locality and on a certain soil. We might 
even learn what plants to expect when exploring a new area for the first 
time. 

THE SOIL 

The soil forms the environment of the roots of the normal* terrestrial 
plant. 
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Soil which covers most of the land above sea-level is formed from the 
rocks which it covers, except in the areas of shifting soils and sands. In 
its original state, of course, the land was composed of nothing but bare 
rock. By various means, most rocks in due course become eroded, and 
thus soil particles are produced. Different soils are produced according 
to the types of rocks from which they arc formed. 

As one would expect, there is no hard and fast line between the top 
soil and the rocks beneath. However, between the actual top soil and 
the more or less solid rocks below there is an intermediate layer com¬ 
posed or particles larger than those of the soil above but smaller than 
those of the rock boulders beneath. This intermediate layer is called 
the sub-soil. The three layers: (l) soil, (2) sub-soil and (3) rock, 
can usually be distinguished where it is possible to examine the upper 
part of the earth’s crust in profile, suth as die elevation of a elifl or that 
of a quarry. 

Soil and the sub-soil layers vary considerably in different localities, 
the thickness of the soil being partly dependent on the hardness of the 
rocks and the amount of erosion which has taken place. Erosion of rocks 
is dependent on several factors, the most important of which arc con¬ 
cerned with the prevailing weather conditions. For example, rain gets 
into the crannies of rocks; then along comes the frost. This causes the 


A SOIL PROFI LE 
Showing soil, sub-sell anJ rortw 
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water to freeze* during which process it increases in volume. This has the 
effect of pushing the rocks apart. 

Growing plants and animals also help in the making of soil and in 
determining the physiography of soil. Much damage has been done in 
various parts of the world by soil erosion, frequently because man has 
removed the plants (usually trees) from the surface. 

Darwin showed that earth worms are very effective in turning the 
soil by bringing up particles of it from the lower layers and depositing 
them on the surface. 

The average soil which may be considered to be a rich one should 
contain the following ingredients (the numbers representing percentage 
by volume) : 


Rock particles 
Water „ 

Air 

Humus 
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The soil particles vary in size according to the rocks from which they 
have been formed * and the amount of weathering that has taken place. 
The three most common types of soil formations are sandstones, clap 
and limestones. An average soil is composed of a mixture of these, the 
percentage varying with the locality. Then in many eases the soil is 
characterised by the presence of other substances. For example, the 
very white * calcareous soils of Kent and Sussex are due to the presence 
of chalk. The red soils of Devon and certain parts of Somerset owe their 
colour to the presence of excess amounts of iron salts and the fact that 
they have been formed from red sandstone. Black soils usually contain 
much humus and are therefore very fertile. Soils containing a great deal 
of lime are alkaline in reaction, whereas those which contain excess 
water and humus* such as bogs and marshes are acid. All this is important 
to the plants which colonise these soils, for certain plants thrive in acid 
soils, whereas others must have limy soils. 

The largest particles in the soil layer arc stones and the gravels. 
With too many such large particles, the soil k very poor since it is unable 
to retain water* and root hairs cannot make contact with such large surface 
areas. Sand forms coarse particles. Clay, on the other hand, is composed 
of fine soil particles. Intermediate between sands and clays are the silts. 

A typical soil contains a certain percentage of all these various soil 
particles, the percentages varying in different parts of the country. A 
soil which contains chiefly sand and sOt* with about 6 per cent clay, is 
called a sandy soil* If it contains more than 25 per cent clay it is said to 
be clayey. Between the two there is the more common soil, called loam. 
Sir John Russell gives the following percentages for a typical loam : clay, 
silt, 40-60; sand* 20-50. If an exceptional amount of calcium 
be present in the form of calcium carbonate, such as limestone or chalk* 
the soil is called a marl. 
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Clay has a very high water-retaining capacity. Drainage from 
clayey soils is therefore difficult. Naturally*, holding the water so tena¬ 
ciously as it does, a clayey soil is badly aerated and heavy. Also* since it 
is saturated with w r atcr, it tends to remain cold. Crops grown on such a 
soil are usually poor and slow to ripen. In agricultural and horticultural 
practice, such a soil is improved by the addition of larger particles, for 
example* sand or coal ash* 

Sandy soils are the reverse. They allow an easy percolation ol water, 
and therefore remain very dry — sometimes too dry. They are also well 
aerated and therefore light* Crops grown on very sandy soils sometimes 
suffer from lack of water, etc,; so a too sandy soil is not much better than 
a too clayey soil, though the reverse in composition. A sandy soil can 
be improved by adding heavy farmyard manure, for with such easy 
w r ater drainage through a sandy soil, the leaching of useful mineral salts 
goes on at an excessive rate. 

It is dear that, on the average, loams are the best soil for normal 
plants. 

The colour of soil h important, for a dark soil absorbs more heat from 
the sun’s rays than a light soil does. So the temperature of a dark soil is 
higher than that of a light soil under similar conditions. The temperature 
of the soil is affected in two other important ways; (i) degree of slope 
towards, or away from* the sun; (a) amount of evaporation of water 
from the surface. Evaporation of lvatcr from the surface of the soil has 
a cooling effect. Naturally a very loose* sandy soil has a much higher 
degree of evaporation than a compact, clayey soil has. 

The rate of passage of w h ater through the soil is also important. Soil 
water is usually present as thin films on the surfaces of the soil particles. 
Passage or water through the air channels of the soil takes place by means 
of capillarity, so the size of the soil particles will affect rate of w r atcr move¬ 
ment, for the smaller the particles the smaller the air channels and there¬ 
fore the greater the capillarity. The result is that water moves upwards 
by capillary attraction much more quickly in a clayey soil than in a 
sandy sod. 

Physical properties (such as size of particles), chemical properties 
(such as water-con tcut 3 manure} and biological properties (such as soil 
bacteria) of soils arc all of the utmost importance to the plant. So also 
are the conditions to which the shoot is subject, such as meteorological 
conditions, temperature, light intensity, and so forth. 

ENVIRONMENT OF PLANTS 

A wild plant has no choice in the situation in which it shah grow* 
that is 3 its habitat. If it is fortunate enough in arriving, as a seed, at a 
suitable habitat* then it thrives; if, on the other hand, it finds itself in 
an unsuitable habitat, then it either perishes or is badly developed, 
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With cultivated plants things are different, For cultivation means that the 
plant is assured of a suitable habitat. For example* soils are manured, 
they are ploughed, harrowed or hoed* water is supplied when there has 
been too little rain* and competing weeds are, or should be, removed. 
Even temperature and light intensities can be controlled in a greenhouse* 
In Nature, the control of such conditioning factors is not possible, so 
that is why in one type of habitat plants of a certain habit are found, 
whereas the same plants would not succeed in a different habitat. 

There are some plants which* during the course of evolution, have 
undergone changes in mode of life and in structure as an adaptation to 
their environment. The majority of plants, however, show no definite 
change in structure, but certainly show a preference for one habit in 
favour of another. Before examining the various habitats of such normal 
plants (or mesophytes as they are called) a few of the specially adapted 
plants are worthy of attention. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED PLANTS 

Some plants, instead of growing on and in the soil as normal 
terrestrial plants do, grow on the branches and in the axils of trees* on 
palings, gates, etc.* thus being raised above the ground, and they are 
frequently modified accordingly* They are called epiphytes. 

In Britain and other temperate countries, epiphytes are represented 
only by certain microscopic algae growing on the bark of trees, wooden 
fences, etc* ; though certain mesophytes* such as dandelions, sometimes 
grow in the forks of the branches of trees. It must be emphasised that 
epiphytes are not parasites like the mistletoe, for they use the tree only 
as a means of support — not as a source of nutrition. 

In tropical countries, especially in the luxuriant vegetation of the 
jungle* many flowering plants are epiphytic , Certain tropical orchids 
are. They cling to the branches of the supporting trees by means of 
clinging roots which twine around the support. They absorb nutrition 
from the humus (chiefly dead leaves) which collects around them, by 
means of absorbing roots. Many of these epiphytes have special aerial 
roots (p. 14) by means of which they collect water. 

Xerophytc$ are those plants which become specially adapted for 
growth in habitats where water is particularly scarce, and especially 
where no water may be available for months on end* The majority of 
desert plants, such as cacti* are xerophytic (p* 14)* Pine trees also are 
frequently subjected to xerophytic conditions, especially in the far north* 
where the water supply Is often frozen and therefore unavailable to the 
roots. But such plants are adapted for xerophytic conditions in all 
manner of ways — for example, swollen stems for storing w T ater, reduced 
leaf area to prevent excess water loss, and so forth. 

Plants which grow in water (hydrophytes) also display special peculi- 
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a rides in structure* The majority of them, such as bladderwort and water 
milfoil, are able to absorb water all over their surfaces. The requisite 
gases, oxygen and carbon dioxide, arc absorbed from the surrounding 
water in solution. 

The leaves of many hydrophytes float on the surface of the water. 
This is well exemplified in water lilies and Potamageton. Such plants 
absorb and give off their necessary gases in the gaseous state, and not 
dissolved in water. Therefore their stomata are on the upper surface of 
the leaf, and not mainly on the under surface as in normal terrestrial 
plants. But these floating leaves run the risk of their surfaces being 
flooded: this would not matter for a time, but such treatment, if pro¬ 
longed, would kill them. Certain adaptations arc somcrimes utilised to 
prevent flooding. For example, the floating leaves of water lilies and 
Potamogeton have very long stems which thus allow for rise and fall in the 
water-level. The stalks of certain tropical hydrophytes take the form of 
a cork screw, and therefore, in order to keep the leaf-blade floating, 
stretch or contract according to rise and fall in water-level. The leaves 
of some, such as the Victoria regia, 1 even have vertical margins to their 
leaves. Some partially submerged plants, like arrow-head and water crow¬ 
foot, have two kinds of leaves — hydrophvtic submerged and normal aerial. 

1 Flowers in Britain, by L, J. F r Brimb!^ p, 50. 


WHITE WATER LILY 
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Plants growing in swamps may be looked upon, as semi-hydrophytes. 
Their roots are water-logged- Consequently their tissues (even of the 
stems and leaves) are sometimes full of air spaces. 

Quite a distinct flora is to be found around our coast* where the plants 
arc periodically swamped by sea-water: in fact a few flowering plants 
actually grow in shallow sea-water. These are aU called halophytes. 
Even between high-tide mark and the sand dunes there are sea rocket, 
saltwort, etc. Many of these halophytes have succulent stems and leaves. 
Nearer the sea itself may be found the curious glass wort, which has very 
minute leaves but thick, fleshy* jointed stems. The reason why such 
plants are succulent is that the high concentration of salt in the water 
around them makes absorption of water difficult. Thus the plants must 
store what water they can get. The branched sterns of the glasswort can 
absorb dew and rain-water readily. 


ECOLOGY OF NORMAL FLOWERING PLANTS 

The study of the social life of plants can be made a very extensive 
one, taking in the examination of the distribution and inter-relationships 
of plants throughout the world* or it may be a very intensive one* being 
confined to certain well-defined areas. The extensive study is referred 
to as plant geography, whereas plant ecology involves a detailed study pf 
definite small areas. 

One very important thing to realise is that plants in the wild state 
have scarcely any choice of home or habitat. On any one piece of ground, 
tens of thousands of plant seeds must fall in a year* yet it is obvious that 
only a few actually take to the soil and grow. If it is a barren, infertile 
soil with a low mineral content, bad exposure and unsuitable climatic 
conditions, then few plants will succeed on it. 

Plants which develop quickly from spores, not seeds* are the first 
arrivals on newly exposed soil. Spores are produced by many of the 
simpler types of plants such as algae, fungi* mosses, liverworts and ferns. 
Spores usually arrive first, since they are very small- — microscopic in 
fact — and arc easily carried in the air. Next come the ephemeral and 
annual flowering plants common to the neighbourhood. A community 
of plants thus produced is still not very closely packed* and since it has 
no definitely established perennials it is still open to newcomers. It is 
therefore said to be an open community. 

Then along come more hardy perennials such as certain grasses. 
Lhistles, plantains, dandelions, etc., and competition between die plants 
now begins* for the community is becoming overcrowded. So the 
weaker plants are choked out and the hardier ones become more firmly 
established. Finally only those plants which are suited to such soil and 
other conditions remain, and then the community is said to be closed. 
Such a closed community of plants firing in comparative harmony with 
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each other, allowing only those newcomers which are able to compete 
with them to remain, and choking out any new arrivals which cannot 
compete or are otherwise unsuited, is then called a plant association. 

Thus plants struggle among themselves for a place in the sun. But 
there is also competition among their roots for a place in die soil. Root 
competition alms mainly at an adequate water supply. 


PLANT ASSOCIATIONS 

There arc many types of dosed communities of plants or plant 
associations in Britain today. Several associations are often found to¬ 
gether, bound by some common bond of habit and habitat. For example, 
a sand dune, salt marsh, moor, etc., each has its collection ol plant 
associations. Such a collection of associations is called a plant formation. 

But no plant association or formation is stable. There are certain 
factors which determine what type of plant shall constitute it in the first 
place, such as nature of soil, climate, etc.; but dicn there arc diseases 
and useful and harmful animals, which come along afterwards to modify it. 

Such Factors are so numerous that it would be difficult to name them 



BEECHES LS SUSSEX 
Note the sparsity of undergrowth 
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all. Also, whereas one certain 
factor may be very potent in one 
plant formation, it may be en¬ 
tirely absent in another. How¬ 
ever, some factors are rather 
general. Climatic factors, for 
example, arc very important. 
These comprise chiefly conditions 
of rainfall, temperature, light and 
prevailing winds. In Britain, 
rainfall is heaviest in the west, 
and so there wet moorlands and 
marshes are to be found; in the 
cast, where rainfall is in general 
not so heavy, dry heaths and 
downs arc common. In the 
nor ill, especially in Scotland, it 
is much colder and the vegeta¬ 
tion varies accordingly. 

Physiographic factors depend 
on Lhe shape of the country' — 
whether it be mountainous or 
flat, and so forth. The slope of 
the land, too, helps to determine 
the degree of warmth and light and amount of exposure to the prevailing 
winds that the plants shall receive. 

The chemical and physical nature of the soil provide certain very 
important factors. Such factors associated with the soil are referred to as 
edaphic factors. 

Finally, a very potent factor in nearly all cases is the biotic factor. 
This involves the influence of other forms of life — plant and animal. 
For example, a beech tree casts a very dense shade; therefore 15 tile 
ground vegetation will be found in a beech wood (p. 43). Thus the beech 
tree is a biotic factor affecting other plants. Many animals also form biotic 
factors. Some give manure, and are therefore very useful; others, such 
as herbivorous animals — for example, rabbits, slugs and snails — eat 
the plants of the formation and are therefore a harmful factor. Animals, 
such as those used in the dispersal of fruits and seeds, and insects used 
for pollination, clearly are important biotic factors in plant distribution, 
Man himself {especially the hiker and the forester) is a biotic factor even 
where wild plants arc concerned. 

One, two, or perhaps even three plants form the most important 
members of a plant association. These arc called the dominant plants. 
The dominants very often help to answer the question: Why 
are the others such as they are? for the dominants are often biotic 
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factors to the other members of the association. 

Very often closely associated with the dominant plants arc others 
which are almost as comm on p They are the sub-dominants. Less com¬ 
mon again, but evenly distributed throughout the association^ arc other 
plants. These arc said to be distributed. Much less common arc those 
plants referred to as being occasional, and the sparsest of all are classified 
as rare. 

WOODLANDS 







Woods are very familiar plant associations in Britain. Here there arc 
several types of wood association. In Lhe highest altitudes are those 
having pine and birch as dominants* At lower levels are two types 
depending chiefly on the type of soil* On the lower hills with a 
sandy soil arc the dry oak woods, whereas on a clayey soil are the damp 
oak woods, containing many hazel trees as sub-dominants. On limy soils 
at the same levels arc beech 
woods and ash woods. On the 
plains, that is the lowest levels of 
all, the woods are chiefly a mix¬ 
ture of oak and ash, whereas on 
very damp soils at such levels 
the woods are smaller, being 
composed mainly of alder and 
willow. 

In all cases of wood associa¬ 
tions mentioned, the trees are 
the dominant plants. They act 
as biotic factors in different 
so that each type of 
tion has its special sub-dominant, 
distributed, occasional and rare 
plants. For example, the beech 
wood is very dense, but usually 
well manured with the humus 
from fallen leaves. Sub-dominant 
on its edge are bluebells. Dis¬ 
tributed throughout is little 
vegetation except such as the 
birdVnest orchis, a saprophytic 
flowering plant which clearly 
will not suffer from the dense 
shade, for it has no green foliage 
leaves (p. 298)* In the dry oak 
wood high up on the hills, sub¬ 
dominants are gorse, ling and flora of a OA^tp oak wood 
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bracken- In x he dry oak wood of 
lower levels, the sub-dominants 
are holly, anemone and blue¬ 
bell, with the foxglove well dis¬ 
tributed. The damp oak wood 
is much more shaded and the 
herbaceous undergrowth is re¬ 
presented best by wood sorrel, 
wood geranium, violet and 
woodruff. 


HEDGEROWS 


The hedgerow forms a very 
interesting plant formation, 
since there are several levels to 
examine, comprising chiefly the 
u Hge itself and the bank. The 
edge varies, being composed 
f some or all of the following: 
nawthom, hazel, maple, black¬ 
thorn, willow, holly, etc. The 
bank shows even more varia¬ 
tions. At the top are plants 
which have to contend with a 
certain amount of gh adc, These 
may be climbers which can 
scramble to the light, such as 
the bramble, wild rose, clematis, goosegrass, bindweed, honeysuckle, 
black and wiiite bryony, and certain vetches* These have various means 
of climbing, but there are others which have no special means of climbing 
though they can compete against overpowering shade by virtue of their 
long stems. Such plants are stinging nettle, dead nettle, certain grasses, 
hedge mustard, garlic mustard, greater stitchwort, etc. Finally there 
may be plants which prefer the shade, such as certain ferns, wild garlic, 
wild arum, enchanter's nightshade, foxglove, primrose, ground ivy, 
germander speedwell* sweet and dog violets, and a host of others. 

On the slope of the bank light h abundant. Here, therefore, we find 
prostrate plants such as creeping buttercup, wild strawberry, etc,, and 
such rosette plants as daisy, plantains and dandelion. 


HEDGEROW* SHOWING CUMBERS — WHITE 
BRYONY AND BRAMBLE 


MEADOWS 

In the majority of meadow associations the dominants are usually 
grasses together with white clover* In various meadows certain sub- 
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PUxm pracnl include willDW, feed m*au malio* willowheTb, bulnuh, water plantain, 

iro and gypsyvrttii 
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dominants will be found according to soil structure and composition. 
These may be daisy, buttercup, cowslip, sorrel, ox-eye (or moon-) daisy p 
and so forth. 

Lawns and arable land are associations closely related to meadowy 
apart from the fact that the dominant plants of the former are cultivated. 
Usually all other plants — sub-dominant* distributed, occasional or rare, 
-—in such associations are weeds. A weed is any plant which is growing 
where it is not wanted or b proving itself to be a nuisance. 

On cultivated lawns the dominants are various grasses. The most 
troublesome weeds of such associations arc the rosette plants such as 
dandelion, daisy and plantain. Yarrow and creeping buttercup also form 
troublesome occasional** In gardens, the chief weeds arc groundsel, lesser 
bindw eed, duckweed, thistles, shepherd's purse, couch grass and dandelion. 
In com fields they arc the same at the early stages of cultivation: later, 
along come charlock and crowfoot, and later still, poppy and corn cockle. 


AQUATIC AND SEMI-AQUATIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Marshes, ponds and lakes, streams and rivers have very characteristic 
associations. In a marsh the soil is water-logged, but the atmosphere 
above may be comparatively dry. So only the roots and rhizomes of 
marsh-growing plants are affected by the presence of excess water* 
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in some marshes, the dominant Is osier willow, whereas in others it is 
species of rush. Sub-dominant and distributed include bur-weed, meadow¬ 
sweet, ragged robin, wild iris (flag), marsh marigold, marsh mallow 1 , 
water mint, water forget-me-not, willowherbs, etc. 

Between the marsh and the pond or stream proper comes an inter¬ 
mediate Formation, commonly called the marginal formation. This 
formation can often be divided into three scones or associations which 
merge into each other, provided the slope of the land towards the 
open water is a gentle one. The first zone is that nearest the dry 
land. Here only the roots are subjected to water-logged conditions. 
The members of this zone arc similar to those of the marsh, together 
with others that are dominant or sub-dominant, such as reeds, bul¬ 
rushes, common rushes, sedges, horsetails, water cress, iris, gypsywort, 
water plantain, etc. This shore association is often called a reed-swamp 
association. 

The next association U that intermediate between this reed-swamp 
association and the complete aquatic association. In it plants are rooted 
in the soil, with parts of their stems submerged, but leaves and flowers 
held above the water or floating on it. Such plants are arrow-head, 
water crowfoot, water 1 %, Potamogeton, In the third association the 
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phints are entirely submerged. The most common plants found here 
are Canadian water weed and tape grass. 

HEATHS AND MOORLANDS 

Dominant in a heath association is the ling or true heather. In 
Scotland, and other parts of Britain, bilberry and cross-leaved heath are 
to be found. Most heath plants are very exposed and therefore have 
various xerophytie adaptations. The heather, for example, has rolled 
leaves, A local sub-dominant is gorse which also is adapted to xerophytie 
conditions. Other local dominants are mat grass and bracken. 
Occasional^ are represented by the Scots pine. 

Real moorland associations differ from the heath in that their soil is 
very peaty and therefore exception ally acid. Peat is Formed chiefly by 
the accumulation through hundreds of years of Sphagnum^ the peat moss, 
common in certain parts of the west of England, the Scottish mainland 
and Isles, Northern Ireland and Eire. Higher up the hilh and mountains, 
wet moor associations often have cotton grass (which is not a true grass) 
as the dominant. Cotton grass associations can be found on the higher 
moors of Yorkshire and on Exmoor and Dartmoor. 

The very low-tying moors contain not only peat but also much water, 
and they are very acid. Here 
may be found certain insecti¬ 
vorous plants such as sundew, 
butterwort and* in the free 
water, bladdcrwort. These make 
up for the lack of available 
nitrogen in such soils by means 
of mechanisms for catching in¬ 
sects which have a high nitro¬ 
gen content (pp- 268, 493)* 

Large rushes also abound on 
such soils. 

The wet peat soils of the 
east of England, especially in 
Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, 
vary from this in that they are 
rich in mineral salts, especially 
calcium, and are therefore alka¬ 
line. They are commonly called 
fens, and their plant associations 
differ widely from those of the 
acid peat associations of the 
west and north. The dominant 
is alder. 
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MARRAM GRASS GROWING ON BLOWN SAND 

SAND DUNES 

An important plant formation Is that of sand dunes, so common near 
die seashores of Britain. Here conditions are very exceptional, for the 
sand is very loose and consequently abnormally dry. The surface is 
exposed to bright light, much heat and frequently high winds. There¬ 
fore loss of water from the plants could occur at an abnormally high 
rate. But a sand dune has several aspects, thus giving several plant 
associations. 

There is the surface sloping towards the sea. Here the sand is loose 
and drifting. The dominant plants are not very thick, so many bare 
patches of sand arc exposed. The chief plant is the sea couch grass with 
long rhizomes which help to bind the sand together and thus reduce 
drifting. 

The next association is that on the top of the dune. Here the sand is 
still loose and constantly shifting, but not so much as that sloping towards 
the sea. The dominant is marram grass. Along certain pans of the 
south coast, tamarisk also grows. 

The third association of the sand-dune formation is on the leeward 
side of the dune. Here arc the oldest parts of the dune, formed by sand 
blown in by the sea breezes. The sand, however, is much more firmly set 
The dominant plant is creeping willow. Distributed and occasional plants 
are represented by bird’s-foot trefoil, rest harrow, thyme and stonccrop, 
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PLANT CLASSIFICATION 

And because the breath of flowers U ihr sweeter in die air (where it 
comes and goes, like ihe warbling of music:} chan in the haiicf there¬ 
fore nolhing is more fit for that delight than 10 know what be die 
flowers and plants that do best perfume die air. 

El says: QfGanlt 70 : FRANCIS BACON 

FhROUGHOUT the ages, different bases have been chosen for 
plant classification ; but today we use the most natural of them all, that 
is, according to evolutionary sequence so far as shat can be recognised. 
During evolution, living organisms have undergone progressive changes, 
mainly involving an increase in efficiency and complexity, though at 
times one comes across examples of degeneration and degradation. So 
it does not always follow that the more simple a plant organism is, therefore 
the lower it is in the scale or evolution; but it is usually so. 

As already stated on p« g, flowering plants are placed in two main 
groups— the Angiospcrms and die Gymnospcrms, This boot is con¬ 
cerned mainly with the former. 

In a classification which is based on evolutionary sequence and 
change the more variable characteristics are the most valuable as clues. 
The root, for example, is practically useless, for it is subject to the least 
changeable of all environments and has, therefore, suffered little change 
throughout the ages. Foliage leaves, too, arc not sufficiently diagnostic 
as a basis for plant classification, though sometimes they are useful for 
making specific distinctions. In fact, the most changeable organ of the 
plant is die flower, so it is on this structure mainly, though not entirely, 
that flowering-plant classification is based. 

The classification of plants {and animals) today follows fairly closely 
that made by the Swedish biologist Carl von Linnd (usually known as 
Linnaeus) p His whole scheme for the classification of plants was set out 
in bis Sptcus Plantarum published during 1753, though he had actually 
announced His system m Systtma Nature in 1735, But, of course, many 
thousands of different plants have been discovered since the days of 
Linnaeus, and botanical research has also revealed much more about 
them, so that though present-day classification does follow* the technique 
devised by Linnaeus, it has become much modified. 

Angiosperms may first of all be divided into two great groups — the 
Monocotyledons and the Dicotyledons. 

The Dicotyledons form the larger group. They are characterised by 
the presence of two cotyledons or seeddeaves in their embryos. Their 
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foliage leaves are usually narrow at the base, and may be stalked or 
stalkless. Most of them are net-veined- The stems and roots of many 
become secondarily thickened. The flowers are sometimes composed of 
whorls with an indefinite number of segments, though most dicotyledonous 
flowers have either five* or a multiple of five, or four* or a multiple of four, 
members to each whorL Dicotyledons are either annual, biennial, 
ephemera! or perennial, the last-named often taking the form of shrubs or 
trees. In some Dicotyledons the petals are free* whereas in others they 
are joined. Those having free petals are looked upon as being lower in 
the scale of evolution. 

The Monocotyledons comprise those families of Angiosperms charac¬ 
terised by the presence of only one cotyledon in the embryo. Their 
leaves are usually [but not always) parallel-veined with almost entire 
(smooth) margins, whereas the leaves of Dicotyledons arc net-veined 
and frequently serrated, lobed or compound. In Monocotyledons the 
number of parts of the flower is usually three or multiples of three. 
The internal anatomy, especially of stems and roots, also differs from that 
of Dicotyledons* For example, in very few Monocotyledons is there any 
mechanism for secondary thickening, so there are few monocotyledonous 
trees or shrubs, 

PLANT nomenclature 

Every type of plant is a species. For example, among the buttercups 
or crowfoots, there arc several types* such as creeping buttercup* bulbous 
buttercup* water crowfoot* and so forth. Each is a separate species. 
Creeping buttercups belong to one species, but bulbous buttercups belong 
to a different species from that of the creeping. So there are different 
species of buttercups, but they are ail closely related to each other so they 
are grouped together in what is called a genus. Therefore different 
buttercups belong to the same genus but different species. 

In order to make the necessary distinction in nomenclature* Linnaeus 
suggested each plant having two names* one to designate the genus* the 
other the species. That h done today For all plants. For example* all 
buttercups belong to the genus Ranunculus* This b the generic name. 
Then each species is assigned a second or specific name. Thus the botanical 
name for the water crowfoot is Ranunculus atfuatilis; that for the bulbous 
buttercup is Ranunculus bulbosus ; creeping buttercup. Ranunculus rtpcnj; 
the lesser celandine, Ranunculus ficaria^ and so on for the rest of the genus. 
The generic name is usually chosen to indicate some character of the 
whole genus* and the specific name to indicate an outstanding character 
of the species. Sometimes the names are chosen to celebrate the name of 
some well-known botanist* and sometimes the names arc chosen for other 
reasons. Throughout this book* where possible, the origin of the botanical 
names will be given, 
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Just as species differ from each other, though some resemble each 
another sufficiently to be grouped under the same genus* so do genera 
themselves differ from or resemble each other. For example, closely 
related to the buttercup is the garden paeony. Thus, though the paeony 
is sufficiently different from the members of the genus Ranunculus to 
warrant another genus (Patonia)^ the two genera resemble each other 
closely and are kept together in classification. Other genera also re¬ 
sembling these two are the following (in brackets after each genus is the 
common name of one plant belonging to it) : Caliha (marsh marigold), 
Nigdla (love-in-a-misi)* Aquitegia (coinmbinc), Delphinium (larkspur), 
Aconitum (monk's hood)* Clems tis “clematis or traveller's joy), Thai it? rum 
(meadow rue)* Anemone (wood anemone), Adorns (pheasant's eye), 
j Xfyosurvs (mouse-tail}, Trollius (globe flower)* ffiUeborus (hellebore), 
Eranthis (winter aconite)* All these genera are so closely related to each 
other that they are placed in a siiU bigger group called a family* In this 
case the family is called ranungulaCEaE. Even families arc grouped 
together into orders; but such detail will not be taken into account here. 

Then all such orders are grouped under either Monocotyledons or 
Dicotyledons. In this book the family of the plant will be given, and the 
abbreviation Monocot. or Dicot. placed after it to indicate whether the 
family is a monocotyledonous or a dicotyledonous one. 

By plan t breeding and hybrid ballon, plant species have become even 
further subdivided, and this sometimes also happens among wild flowers. 
The species can therefore sometimes be divided into sub-species and 
varieties; but only in rare cases wiU it be necessary to consider varieties 
in a book devoted almost entirely to wild plants. 
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JANUARY 

What h winter? A word* 

A figure,, a clever guess. 

That time-wed docs not anmcr to 
This drowsy wakefulness. 

The sccrd stream scorns the interval 
Though the calendar shouts one from the wall ; 

The spirit has no last days \ 

And death is no more dead than this 
Flower-haunted haze. 

Whn£ it Winter ? EDMUND RUJNDEN 


V^INTER spells death to many plants and animals, though, as 
Edmund Blunden claims, to many others it is just a period of res linings, 
a “ drowsy wakefulness ”, The hedgehog is hibernating in his nest * the 
frog is quiet and still, somnolent in his bed of mud at the bottom of 
a pond. The dormouse goes into such a deep slumber (after putting on 
extra layers of fat during the autumn) that it lies sriff and cold as in death 
in its burrow in a hedge or at the base of a tree. Even snails go into a 
deep winter sleep of hibernation, tucked into their shells, well below the 
surface of the soil or in a sheltered cranny. 

Many plants hibernate though they are unable, like animals, to move 
to specially protected places for that purpose. Deciduous trees have lost 
their leaves and all their growth processes practically cease. Some other 
plants have special means of hibernation, though botanists call it perenna- 
tion, for there is a difference. In the case of plants which tide them¬ 
selves over from one growing season, through the period of winter sleep, 
to the next growing season, only a special part of the plant is utilised for 
the purpose. For a long season the bulbs of wild daffodils and blue¬ 
bells remain dormant in the soil; so also do crocus corms and bracken 
rhizomes. But such means of withstanding the inclemencies of winter 
are also a means of vege tative reproduction of those plants [p, 17). 

The name January is derived from the Latin latttiarius aJftcr the two- 
faced god Janut — looking backwards and forwards; the god was con¬ 
cerned mainly with the beginnings of things. January, then, is one of 
the months of winter sleep and future preparation. Even evergreens, 
such as holly, which look superficially just as lively during winter as they 
do during summer, arc actually living at a much slower rate. For 
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example* dining the month of 
May (a month of quick growth, 
for such factors as temperature, 
light intensity* length of day, 
water supply, and SO forth, all 
encourage the processes involved 
in growth), the dark-green holly 
is covered with splashes of a 
lighter hue ■ these arc the young 
growing shoots. But there is no 
such growth during the winter 
month of January, so the holly 
has by then assumed a more 
sombre hue. 

It does not follow from all 
this that during January there 
is nothing for the keen observer 
to see and nothing for the 
botanist to study. Far from it 
Even the gardener can ill afford 
to neglect his garden during this 
period of suspended animation 
in Nature. On those all too rare 
crisp and dry days there are 
digging and cdgc-trimming to 
be done, though the idle arable 
land should have been turned 
over at die beginning of the winter to allow the maximum weathering of the 
soil. During the wet and soggy days the gardener is well advised to keep off 
the garden—he w ould only do himself and his charge more harm than good 
—but indoors he can plan for the next season : lay out his garden in theory, 
scan the seedsmen's catalogues and so forth, for in spring there will be so 
much to do than some sort of plan is essential, even if parts of it have to 
be abandoned at the last minute. And if he is fortunate enough to have 
a greenhouse, then there is always something to be done* even during 
scanty January. _*> in Winter 

The gardener secs what he will never see. 

Here, in his lamp-lit parable, he'll scan 
Catalogue bright with colour and with hope. 

Dearest delusions- of creative mind, 

His latnp-ht walls, hw lamp-lit table painting 
Fabulous flowers hung as he desires. 

Fantastic, tossed, and all from shilling packet 
— An acre sprung from one expended coin — 

Visions of what might be. 

The Cardm : v + SACKvnux-wm 
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But those of us who have no garden of our own must rdy on the 
wider expanses of Nature’s garden. Then what we shall see depends in 
no mean measure on our own individual attitude towards this season of 
the year; and not to any small degree upon the weather itself—for 
January is not often the month of crisp, frosty days, but frequently wet, 
cold and dreary. Are we then to accept the philosophy of James Thomson, 
the eighteenth-century poet (bearing in mind that he was possibly the 
precursor of romanticism), and treat January as one of the most delightful 
ol months? In planning his 4i Winter 1? for 7 he Se&SQns M Thomson wrote 
to Dr T William Cramtoun; 

Nature delights me in evrry form* I am now just now painting her, in her 
most lupbrious dresa; for my own aoimcment, describing winter as it presents 
itself, after my tint proposal of the subject, 

I sing of winter, and his gelid reign ; 

Nor let a ryming Insect or the spring, 

Deem it a barren ihcnsc. to me r tia full 
Of manly charms ; to me, who court the shade. 

Whom, the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of summer, Wdcom l kindred glooms l 
Drear awfull wintry, horrors, welcome all! 

Or arc we to receive this month as Bridges visualised it? 

Cold is the winter day, misty jund dark ; 

The sunless sky with faded gleams is rent t 
And patches of thin snow outlying* mark 
The landscape with a drear disfigurement. 

Jaimcujn K. BRIDGES 

One wonders how often the word ( drear 1 w r ould occur in a January 
anthology. 

In any event, whatever attitude we adopt towards this cold month, 
it must be recognised that in these islands of indifferent and inconsistent 
weather* blossoms come and go as inconsistently as the weather itself. 
Nearly always — drear and wet* or crisp* cold and exhilarating — - the 
groundsel will be found flowering in the garden and on other arable land. 
Chick weed is certainly also in evidence as a weed, and might even be 
displaying a few tiny white blossoms. The shepherd’s purse is in evidence 
all the year round, though it does not often flower during the months of 
December and January: yet some flowering specimens"of this garden 
weed may be seen during this month. The field speedwelf another weed 
of arable land, displays its lovely blue flowers mainly during April to 
September* though sometimes the flow r ers appear as early as January if 
the weather is not too unkind. 

On the lawn and in the fields a few r white daisies and some golden 
dandelions arc almost certainly to be seen* though their flower-heads will 
be closed* and so inconspicuous* if the weather is bad. On heaths* embank- 
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merits and open downs there will surely be a few golden blooms on the 
gorse bushes, for throughout the year that plant is scarcely ever without 
a few flowers. 

In more sheltered waste places and on cultivated ground, flowers of 
the two deadnettles, white and red, might also be discovered. 

In woods and on sheltered banks the barren strawberry may be dis¬ 
playing a few of its white rosaceous blooms, whereas in Lhe woods only 
those comparatively rare relatives of the buttercup, the hellebores — 
green hellebore and stinking or foetid hellebore—may also have broken 
bud. 

Although it is almost certain that in the gardens of the south a Few 
snowdrops and primroses (especially the purple 1 Wandas ’} will already 
be in bloom, it is not likely that the wild counterparts of either of them 
will yet be in evidence, though on occasion one comes across a few January 
visitors. 

For the benefit of the majority of nature lovers, however, consideration 
of all these flowers must be left until those seasons when they more often 
appear in bloom. This seems to leave Jit tie else to study during the 
month of January'; but if we continue Bridges’ dreary thoughts on 
January we shall obtain a clue for further study: 

The trees their mournful branches lift aloft: 

The oak with knfiriy iwiga is full of turn* 

With bud-ihronged bough lhe cherry in the croft; 
lhe chestnut holds her gEuey lumps upthrust. 

January : R, bridges 

Though there arc a few plants which sometimes adopt the habit of 
a tree and sometimes that of a shrub so that it is difficult to assign them 
to their true morphological category, most trees in Britain have diagnostic 
characters. 

The rrocs are perhaps the most beautiful things in England ; splendidly broad- 
shouldered, ancient, generous, free, venerable, vast trees.— kakf.l kahek 

The most diagnostic features of trees, however, are leaves, flowers and 
fruit. With the exception of the few' evergreens, such features are not 
revealed until more favourable seasons of the year. The deciduous trees 
will therefore be considered during their flowering seasons in this book 
(though even more detailed consideration is given in Trees in Britain ’). 
In spite of this, however, it is possible to identify even deciduous trees 
during the winter months. They can then be recognised mainly by their 
bark, scheme of branching and winter buds. It is proposed therefore to 
spend the month of January studying deciduous trees in winter, leaving 
the evergreens (of which there are by no means so many) to the end of 
the year (Chapter 60), 

1 Trtfl 1 Ft Rfilairt, by L. J. F. Brimlik, 
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Is the lree T s life in bearing leaves 
And flowers and fruit in turn? and may 
Hie voice ilci! in dry branches grieves 
Be only the wind** going its way? 

'those black boughs drawn on Lhe while sky 
In stiff and intricate design — 

I>oes that substantial charactery 
Declare no real life within? 

Still the unmovlng winter trees 

Hold up the pure curves of their boughs, 

Forms clothing calm Immortal life 
No change of time or stale can rouse. 

li'mttr Trees i EDWARD SIIANKS 


6 

DECIDUOUS TREES IN WINTER 

Beauty's not always In a scarlet robe. 

She wears an old black shawl ; 

She Souls the flesh and shows ihe bone 
When winter trees are tall. 

More beautiful than fact may be 
The shadow on the wait, 

7 Ik Cardin i v, sackvilex-west 

/\mong the several oaks (facaceae, Dicot J, the two most common 
are the English oak [Qptrtus pedunculate) and the durmast oak [Q. stssiti- 
flora)* These two were at one time placed together under the specific 
name robur . Then there are the Turkey oak* the holly oak (which is 
evergreen) and several others (p. 143)* 

Bare rained choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

iS&rantfl 73 : SHAKESPEARE 

There is no mistaking the majestic, rugged outline of the oak even 
from a distance, especially during January when the whole curving and 
twisting branching system can be seen. 

How towers he, too, amid the billowed snows, 

An unquelled exile from the summer’s throne, 

Whose plain, uncinctured front more kingly shows, 

N T ow that the obscuring courtier leaves are flown. 
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His boughs make musk of the winter air, 

JcweOed wiih sleet, like some cathedral font 
Where during snow-flakes with, quaint an repair 
The dim* and furrows of time’s envious bmm. 

7lt£ Oak: J. R. umvELL 

Older specimens of the English and durmast oaks arc of rugged and 
massive growth. Their height, however, varies from 60 to 150 feet 
according to conditions and position. The crown of the English 0.1k is 
supported by characteristic ally twisting and turning branches and is 
more or less rounded on the top. The durmast oak is somewhat taller. 
The bark of both is dark grey in colour, thick and deeply fissured (p. fin). 
The stout ridged winter twigs are light brown in colour, and the spirally 

arranged buds are rather small. 

The Turkey oak {Q- emis) is more pyramidal in general outline. 
The bark is very deeply fissured and the twigs have a smooth bark which, 
however, is covered with light dots'll. 1 lie buds are larger than those of 
ilic two more common oaks. 


There is no mistaking a beech tree {Fagus ylvatica), for it usually 
grows in woods and forests beneath which scarcely any undergrowth can 
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Alder 


survive (p. 45), Furthermore its great roots arc given off just beneath 
or even above the surface of the soil, so that the tree often thrives on the 
edge of a bank or escarpment, thus exposing to view many of the sturdy 
roots. 

There at ihe foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old faniasiic roots high. 

EUg?: GRAY 
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The beech is a handsome 
tree, attaining a height of ioo 
feet and bearing a very dense 
crown. The bole of the trunk 
is usually dean, though tillering 
at the base is quite common, 
especially among those growing 
in dense woods. But the bark 
of the mink is quite charac¬ 
teristic. It is grey and very 
smooth with no fissures* though 
sometimes there are large cor¬ 
rugations (p. 60). Frequently * 
however, it is covered with a 
green alga. Neither can there 
be any doubt about Lhe winter 
twigs. The buds are alternately 
arranged* very long and pointed* 
and protected by a series of 
overlapping, light-brown bud- 
scales* 

Among the several elms 
(ulmaceae* Dicot j in Britain 1 
only two arc likely to meet the 
eye of the majority of observers* namely the common or English elm 
( Ulmus procera) and the wych elm (i/. glabra). The former is frequently 
seen in hedgerows, though often standing alone, whereas the latter 
prefers more open spaces and is most likely to be seen in paries* The 
common dm sends up many suckers around the base of the trunk, 
whereas the wych dm does not. 

The common elm attains a height of So to too feet; but the wych 
elm, though more robust, is seldom so tall. The main branches come 
off at varying levels from the trunk, giving a layered effect and produ¬ 
cing a vertically long crown* though that of the wych elm Ls more domed. 
From the bole of the common dm, smaller branches frequently emerge. 
The dark greyish-brown bark h very fissured (p. 60}. The buds of 
both species are rather small; both are spirally arranged on the twig* 
though those of the common elm are very 7 unevenly crowded {especially 
towards the ends of the twigs) whereas those of the wych dm are more 
widely and evenly spaced. 

The branches of the elm arc extremely brittle and so they tend to 
break off very easily; in fact* in this respect the tree is a menace, and its 
growth in towns and near roads should not be encouraged. 

1 Ttta in Eritain t by L, J r F. Brimblr, p. 1177. 
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And for long 

At nighl he touid not bear to *ee 
An elm against the s tfirs- 

! Twas wrong. 

He knew, lo blame the innocent tree — 

Though some folk Stated dms and thought 
Them evil, for their great boughs fell 
So suddenly - * + 

The Elm : wilfksp gustos 

And now we come to one of the most beautiful trees in Britain, the 
horse-chestnut (Aesculus hippocastantiw} of the Family sapindaceae, Dicot. 
It must be realised that this is no relative of the sweet chestnut (p. 66). 
The horse-chestnut was introduced here from south-eastern Europe during 
the sixteenth century. 

The horse-chestnut is rarely found in woods; it demands too much 
light for that. It favours open spaces, parks and so forth. It. is a very 
large and rugged tree, growing 80 to ioo feet high. The hole is massive, 
though in height there is not much of it, for the main branches soon begin 
to emerge. They grow out obliquely and then dip into graceful curves. 
The trunk is usually deeply furrowed in mature trees and is covered 
with a greenish smooth bark which eventually becomes scaly : p. 60). 

The winter twigs of the 
horse-chestnut arc very familiar 
(p. g). The surface is smooth 
and light greyish-brown in 
colour, and it displays con¬ 
spicuous lenticels. At each node 
the twig swells to form two oppo¬ 
site platforms on each of which 
is a large bud subtended by a 
pronounced leaf-scar. The ter¬ 
minal bud is even larger. Each 
bud is protected by large, boat¬ 
shaped bud-scales which are 
covered with a protective glu¬ 
tinous substance. 

The ash (Fraxinus excelsior) 
belongs to the family olf.aceaf., 

Dicot. It is known as the 
" Venus of the Forest ” because 
it is so graceful, though it 
often grows in hedgerows and 
meadows where there is plenty 
of water. It attains a height of 
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50 to 80 feet, and the trunk, 
like that of the sycamore* persists 
into the crown. The resulting 
effect is roughly that of an 
inverted pyramid. The bark 
(p. 60) is pale grey in colour 
and somewhat fissured, though 
it h frequently covered with 
lichens and mosses. The winter 
twigs arc very diagnostic. They 
are grey in colour and very 
smooth, swelling at each node 
to bear two oppositely inserted 
buds. Each bud is short, very 
pointed and intensely black 
owing to a dense covering of 
black hairs* 

There is quite a number of 
representatives of the maple 
family (ageraceae* Dicot*) in 
Britain, but most of them are 
cultivated exotics. The three 
members likely to be found 
growing wild in this country 
arc the field maple* the great 
maple or sycamore, and the 
Norway maple. 

The field maple, sometimes 
called common, small-leaved or 
English maple (Acer campatre). 
Is rare as a tree, but is very' 
common as a shrub in hedges 
and copses. As a tree it 
averages 20 to 50 feet in height 
and is rather shapeless. The 
light-brown bark is usually 
rough, and sometimes it is even 
fissured. The younger winter 
twigs are smooth, but the older 
ones are ridged with cork. The 
small* pointed, hairy buds are 
, arranged in opposite pairs, each 
pair being orientated at right 
angles to the next* 


JANUART 



The great maple, large- 
leaved maple or sycamore (Acer 
psmdofilalantLs), is altogether a 
larger tree than the field maple. 

It is widely spread throughout 
Britain, though it is not a true 
native. It is a robust tree even 
when growing in exposed situa¬ 
tions, attaining a height of 
70 feet. The greyish bark 
h comparatively smooth, but 
it roughens with age (p. Go). 
The trunk is pronounced and 
seems to grow right up into the 
crown since it gives off primary 
branches for some distance up. 
The result is a very handsome 
ovoid c rown* Both wi nter twigs 
and buds are larger than those 
of the field maple* and the 
yellowish-green bud-scales are 
less hairy. 

The Norw ay maple (A pla- 
tanoides) is not such a robust 
tree as the sycamore. Its bark 


is 
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LONDON PLANE. IN WINTER 

never rough, bui it is sometimes 


flawed with cracks. The winter buds are reddish-brown in colour. 


Three species of plane tree ( platanaceae. Dicot.) are cultivated in 
Britain, namely, the oriental plane (Platanus orientalis), the western plane 
[P. occidentaiis) and the London plane {P. aterifotta). The last-named is 
most probably a hybrid of the other two, both of which are uncommon 
in Britain, though the oriental plane is a magnificent sight in those parks 
and gardens where it grows; the western plane has never really been 
successful here. 

The London plane is a favourite in parks and as a street tree in towns, 
especially London. It attains a height of 70 to roo feet, with large 
spreading primary branches and masses of secondary and minor branches 
which dip with an almost weeping effect. 

But it is impossible to mistake the London plane, even in January, 
for the bark peels off in patches exposing the pale-yellow layers beneath 
(p. 60). The beautiful twigs are vertically ridged, and the alternately 
arranged large buds arc almost pyramidal in shape. Each bud is 
subtended by a large leaf-scar and enclosed in a single bud-scale. 


The long-living lime or linden tree is seldom seen in the countrvside 
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except in parks and estates and 
on village greens, for it is most 
probably not a native of Britain. 
There are three species, belong¬ 
ing to the genus Tiliet of the 
family tiliaceae, Dicot., namely 
the common lime (7". vulgaris), 
the large-leaved or red-twigged 
lime (T. platyphyllos) and the 
small-leaved lime (T. cardata }. 
The common lime is probably 
a hybrid of the other two, and 
it is the species most frequently 
seen in parks, gardens and 
streets, the other two being 
confined to woods in certain 
localities only. 

The common lime attains 
a height of anything from too 
to 140 feet at maturity; but 
smaller specimens than this are 
more usual. The trunk is tall 
and clean, supporting a large, 
somewhat elongated, crown. 
The bark. of the bole is fairly 
smooth though slightly fissured (p. 60) and greyish-green in colour; 
but it tends to roughen with age. The bole is frequently covered with 
lichens, for the lime tree is a favourite site for these lowly plants. 

The branching is extraordinary. The main branches shoot out from 
the trunk upwards and at an oblique angle, then fairly suddenly they dip 
into graceful curves; but towards their ends the minor branches much 
more suddenly veer from the downward curve into quite a different 
direction. 

The winter buds are each protected by one large and one small 
bud-scalc. The lateral buds are arranged alternately on the stem. The 
smooth bark of the twigs tends to be reddish. (In the large-leaved lime 
it is quite red.) 

It is quite possible that one would not see a single specimen of the 
sweet chestnut [Caxlanea saliva) in a day’s march, for it is not native to 
Britain and is seldom found growing wild. There arc many specimens, 
however, to be found in woods and on estates. It is fairly' common in 
the south of England, and especially in Kent, Surrey and Sussex. It is 
die tree (not to be confused with the horse-chestnut, to which it is not 
related, p. 63} which yields the edible chestnut, though the crops of the 
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SPANISH CHESTNUT IN WINTER, 


fruit are not large in this country. Since this tree is indigenous to 
Mediterranean countries it is sometimes known as Spanish* French, 
Italian or European chestnut. It belongs to the same family as the oaks 
and the beeches, namely, fagaceae, Dicot. 

The sweet chestnut is a tali tree (averaging 60 to So feet, and even 
sometimes up to no feet), but its bole is not very pronounced since the 
main branches leave the trunk at a fairly low IcycL 

The bark is regularly fissured and frequently takes on a very character¬ 
istic spiral twist (p. Go). The winter twigs are ribbed, and the large 
alternately arranged buds are ovoid with pronounced protective bud- 
scales — usually two to four, one of which (the lowest) Is larger than the 
other. 

To the family saucaceae, Dicot* belong the willows and the poplars. 
The former are a very difficult group to discuss because there is still 
much confusion over their identity. Not even professional botanists 
have been able to decide how many species there are, and though it is not 
hard to identify a willow it is extremely difficult to relegate It to its species. 
This applies even when the plants are in full leaf or flower, so, although 
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60} resembles 
rhis tree also 
y snapped off 


Harold B&itin 


POLLARDED CRACK WILLOWS IN WINTER 


quite a number arc considered in this book at such a stage, it will be best 
to confine ourselves to just a few during the winter months, for it is very 
unlikely that actual specific identification of all of them at this time is 
really possible. 

The white or Huntingdon willow [Salix alba) is to be found growing 
along river-banks and is frequently pollarded. It is widespread through¬ 
out Britain except in the very north of Scotland, As an unpoUarded 
tree it is quite large, averaging 60 to 80 feet in height, sometimes even 
more. The trunk is robust and is covered with a much-fissured bark 
wliich is used for tanning purposes. The twigs and spirally arranged 
winter buds are covered with a fine down, and the latter are each pro¬ 
tected by one large bud-scale only. The wood of all species of wallow is 
very elastic — a character which renders it valuable for certain specific 
purposes, as will be seen later. This brings to mind William, Marquess 
of Winchester, who, when asked how he contrived to remain in favour 
with so many different princes, replied: By being a willow, and not 
an oak ” ( Remains : Camden). 

In general appearance, the crack willow [S.jragilis, p + 
the white willow, but there are distinguishing dct&i 
favours river-beds. The twigs of the crack willow ai 
ihrir branches (hence the common name), whereas 
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willow arc not. Furthermore, the twigs and buds of the crack willow are 
quite hairless. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the white willow and the cricket- 
bat willow {5. coemUa), though the latter is seldom seen except in the east 
of England. It is a tall tree, and the branches grow obliquely upwards, 
giving a vertically narrow crown. Since the wood is very elastic, even 
for a willow', it is used for making cricket bats. 

The goat willow or sallow (.?. caprta) favours drier situations. It is 
also called pussy willow and sometimes palm. This tree seldom averages 
more than 20 feet in height. The twigs bear very' few hairs, and the 
spirally arranged hairs arc large and yellow. 

The twigs of the grey' willow ( 5 ". einerea), another common willow', are 
very hairy. 







The poplars belong to the genus Papulus, also of the family salicaceae, 
Dicot.; but they are not so difficult to identify as the willows. 

The white poplar (P. alia), sometimes called abele, is a small tree, 
usually attaining a height of 50 feet. It is not native to Britain, but was 
probably introduced from Holland. The bark of the bole is grey and 
more or less smooth except towards the base where it is vertically fissured 
and almost black (p. 60}. The twigs are very hairy and the pointed, 
also hairy, buds are arranged 
alternately. 

The grey poplar (P. cantscens ) 
is not easy to distinguish from 
the white during winter. It is 
most probably indigenous to 
Britain. 

The aspen (P. tremula), some¬ 
times called asp, is widespread 
throughout the whole of Britain. 

It seldom exceeds 50 feet in 
height, but, like the white pop¬ 
lar, it is very prone to produce 
suckers. The bark is smooth and 

-in colour. The winter 

quite hairless, 
black poplar (P. nigra) 
is not very common, though it 
is frequendy encouraged as a 
tree in parks and gardens. It 
averages 50 to 80 feet in height 
and yields plenty of timber 

which, however, is only used HmU bvHh 

in turnery. The bole is very white poplar in winter 
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pronounced and is fissured, fre¬ 
quently displaying a spiral 
pattern (p. 6o). Both bole 
and branches are often heavily 
burred. The vertically ridged 
twigs bear sharp-pointed buds, 
alternately arranged. 

The tall, pyramidal* cypress¬ 
like nature of the Lombardy 
poplar (P. nigra var. pymmidaiis) 
cannot be mistaken. All its 
branches grow practically verti¬ 
cally, It Is cultivated solely for 
ornamental effect. 

There are other poplars* most 
of which have been introduced 
from North America ■ but they 
are not so common. 

Among the plants of the rose 
family (rosaceae, Dicot.) there 
arc several trees. One of the 
most common (though not as a 
tree but rather as a bush with 
no pronounced bole) is die sloe or blackthorn ( Ptvtuis spimsa), which 
is to be seen in hedgerows as a bush or* less commonly* as a small isolated 
tree in copses. Even when isolated* at any rate in the wild state, it 
gradually assumes the habit of a bush because of its habit of sending up 
huge suckers from its roots; but under cultivation these suckers cau 
be pruned away, and the plant then makes quite a handsome small tree. 

The bark of the blackthorn is black* as its name implies. The 
branches ate twisted irregularly. They bear very pronounced thorns, 
as the common name also implies. These thorns easily snap at their 
tips, which explains why in some rural areas the blackthorn is supposed 
to be poisonous* because when the thorn penetrates the skin the tip breaks 
off and becomes embedded m the flesh and Festering ensues. 

The buds arc small and brow r n and are each protected by a number 
of bud-scales. They arc arranged spirally on the twig. 

A near relative of die blackthorn is the bull ace (F* insiiitia) which is 
sometimes seen growing in hedges, though it is probably a garden escape 
— the cultivated form being the well-known damson. The bullace is of 
a more robust habit than the blackthorn; the branches are not so irregular* 
and the bark is not black but brown. Furthermore there are not so many 
thorns* though there arc a few% 

Belonging to the same genus {Pruxus) is the wild plum {P. domtsHca), 
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the precursor of the cultivated plum. In its winter habit it is difficult 
to distinguish from the bull ace. It might be seen growing in hedges. 
Its brown branches grow reasonably straight and there are no thorns 
at all. 

Wild cherries are also members of the genus Prunus. There arc three 
kinds, namely, gcan, bird cherry and wild or dwarf cherry. All three 
may be found growing in woods: the gcan is the most widely distributed 
(chiefly on limestone soils) ; the bird cherry is confined to the woods of 
the north; the wild cherry is sometimes seen in woods, but it appears 
more frequently in hedges. 

The gean (P. avium), sometimes, but locally, called mazard, will 
attain a height of 80 to no feet under good conditions; but it docs not 
usually grow so high. Not far from the ground the trunk branches into 
a very massive and spreading crown. The bark is dull brown in colour 
(p. Go) and on the younger twigs it tends to peel off horizontally. 

The twigs of the gcan arc sturdy, and the winter buds are arranged on 
them in a spiral fashion. Each bud is protected by a number of bud* 
scales. 

The bird cherry (P. padus), seldom seen in the south, will attain a 
height of 30 feet, though, owing to the fact that it is so prone to produce 
suckers, it does not often attain arboreal habit. It is not difficult to identify 
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because its bark peels horizontally just as that of the garden cherry docs. 
The wood is reddish yellow and beautifully veined. 

The wild or dwarf cherry (P. cerasus) also produces suckers in abund¬ 
ance so it seldom develops into a tree. It is much more common in the 
south than in the north of England, and never grows in Scotland. 

One of the largest of the wild trees belonging to the rose family 
(rqsaceae, Dicot.) is the wild apple or crab-apple (Alains pumila) — the 
progenitor of all cultivated apples. It usually grows as a tree in woods 
and hedges throughout Britain (though not in the very north of Scotland), 
attaining a height of anything from SO to 50 feet (p. 71). 

The entire tree usually presents an irregular appearance; even the 
bole of the trunk is seldom straight and is covered with dark grey, 
well-fissured bark (p. fit). It is possible to distinguish two types or 
twigs. The younger ones arc long, brown and shiny, and they bear 
small brown buds ad pressed to the stem. Then there are older lateral 
shoots or spurs which are short and covered with many scale-scars. 
Frequently each such spur bears a spine at the end. The buds of these 
spurs are brown and much larger than die others [usually they are the 
Sower-buds), and whereas they are covered with hairs, the smaller buds 
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of the younger twigs arc practically hairless. 

The wild pear (Pyraj commums) is not common these days, though it is 
the progenitor of the garden pear. It may be Found growing In hedges 
in southern England, attaining a height of 20 to 60 feet. Like its cultivated 
form, it resembles the apple, though the crown is more extended vertically 
and less spreading horizontally. The branches arc somewhat spiny. 
The buds, unlike those of the apple, are not at all hairy but are smooth 



and dark-brown in colour. 

To the genus Sorbus of the family rosaceae, Dicot* belong four trees — 
white beam* wild service* rowan and true service. 

The white beam { S . aria) is not a common tree though it is very 
w idespread* showing a preference for the woods and banks of calcareous 
soils in Ireland and the south of England. On exposed sites it usually 
occurs as a large* robust bush; but m more sheltered positions it will 
become arboreal and attain a height of 5^ fvet. ^ Then the trunk is pro¬ 
nounced and straight with a smooth bark which becomes somewhat 

fissured as the tree grows old, .... 

The twigs are robust and thick and the longitudinal groups of bud- 
scales stand out prominently* The green buds too s arc large and are 
protected by several green bud-scales. 

The wild service ( 5 . tormifinfos) or maple tree (not to be confused with 
the true maple* p. 64) is rare and not easy to distinguish from the white 
beam d uring the win ter month s. 

The most common and 

that it has many local names 
(p. 195). 
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The average height of the rowan is 40 feet. The trunk is straight and 
it docs not divide into large primary branches. The bark is smooth on 
both branches and trunk when young, but as the tree ages then the bark 
on the trunk becomes horizontally fissured (p. 61}, 

It is not difficult to identify the rowan, since the buds arc very' large, 
each being protected by a few dark-coloured, boat-shaped bud-scales 
which bear white hairs, especially at the tip of the bud. Suckers 
frequently shoot out, but only close to the base of the bole. 

The true service ( S . dmestiea), sometimes called sorb or chequer tree, 
is now' very rare in Britain. 

The last of the rosaceous trees to be considered is the familiar haw¬ 
thorn or may, which belongs to the genus Crataegus. There are two 
species — C. monagyrta which is very common and frequently grows as 
a bush in hedgerows (when it is known to some localities as quick), and 
C. oxjaeanthoidts which is usually a small tree confined to woods. 

As a tree, the hawthorn will attain a height of 40 feet; but it branches 
so profusely that it often becomes just a tauglcd mass. The bole, 
when old, becomes very gnarled. The twigs bear very prominent sharp 
thorns which are really lateral branches as is evidenced by the fact that 
thev arc borne in what were formerly leaf-axils, and even themselves 
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sometimes bear leaves and, now and then, bunches of flowers. 1 he buds 
are small and arranged on the stem in a spiral fashion. 

To the pea family (legumjnosae, Dicot.) belong several trees, none 
of which is native to Britain; but two, namely laburnum (known 
locally as golden chain, golden rain and watch-and-cham) and false 
acacia or locust, arc so commonly seen in parks (the former Is also a 
great favourite in even the smallest gardens) that we cannot ignore them 

altogether. . . . *, 

The laburnum (Laburnum attagyroicie i) is a comparatively small tiee, 
seldom growing more than 20 feet high. The bole branches out into an 
unshapclv crown formed by irregular branches. The greenish bark is 
smooth (p. 61), The twigs display very pronounced scale-scars. I he 
spirally arranged winter buds are green in colour, fairly large and squat 
with loosely fitting protective bud-scales. _ . 

The locust or false acacia (Robinia psfudacocia) was mistaken lor the 
true Acacia when it was first introduced into I.urope, lienee the present 
addition of the word 4 false ’ and the specific Latin name. The iSorth 
American missionaries mistook the tree for the plant whose fruits were 
the locusts of John ihe Baptist’s diet when he was in the desert. Ihis 

explains the alternative common name. ,, 

The false acacia is a fairly large tree, attaining a height of anything 
from 40 to Bo feet. It is very irregular — the trunk seldom straight and 
the branches tortuous. The brown bark is deeply fissured and trcqut.uL y 
assumes a spiral twist (p. 6o). The twigs arc rather thin, dark-srown 
in colour and prominently ridged- The buds are particularly small 
and each is almost surrounded by a lcaf-scar. On each side of it is a 
prominent woody spine. Tliesc spines arc actually the modified stipules 

which the fallen leal'has Icfi behind. 

Other trees belonging to the pea family, which are cultivated in this 
country for ornamental purposes only, are: Wistaria (usually trained as 
a climber over the fronts of buildings, though sometimes trained as a 
Standard weeper), Indian laburnum [Cassia fistula}, honey locust (Gfir- 
ditschia iriacanthas), Judas tree (Cerrii siliqimstTUm) and Japanese pagoda 
tree (Sopkom japonic*).' There are others too, but none is sufficiently 
common to warrant attention hcrc- 

To the family corylaceae, Dkot. belong the familiar hazel and the 
less familiar hornbeam. 

The hornbeam ( Carpinus bctalus), known locally as yoke-elm, was at 
one time an important forest tree in Britain, It is not a large tree, 
averaging 45 feet in height, though it might reach 7 ° ^ 

is very irregular and curiously flattened so that in cross-section it is 
elliptical. There is very little bole, for the trunk soon branches out into 

• Tms in Britain, by L. J. F, Brimbte, pp. 189-194, 
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a large number of primary 
branches which grow up ob¬ 
liquely to give a heavy crown. 
The grey bark is fairly smooth 
though slightly fissured (p. 6i) + 
The winter buds are rather long 
and pointed and are curiously 
bent. The wood is exception¬ 
ally tough, but its uses are now 
limited, though it makes a good 
fuel. 

The hazel {C&rytus atxltena) 
is no i often seen as a tree for 
it produces suckers prolifically* 
Furthermore, since it frequently 
grows in hedges and copses it 
is often subjected to cutting 
and coppicing, and then sends 
up very straight branches. 

As a tree it seldom grows 
more than 12 to 20 feet high. 
The bark of the older branches 
and die trunk (if present} is 
brown, patched with grey, 
The twigs are hairy' and carry 
alternately arranged, almost 
spherical buds. But there 
is no mistaking the hazel 
even in January' for there are 
sure to be some young catkins 
present. 

Among the birches (betu- 
LACEAEp Dicot.) which grow in 
Britain today, the silver birch 
(Betula alba) is die most com¬ 
mon . Freq uently growing with 
it, however, particularly in 
the nordi, is anodier species, 
B . puhestt iu h 

The silver birch is the most 
graceful of all our trees — ihe 
1 lady 1 of the poets (Coleridge’s 
“ Lady of the Woods ”, J* R. 
LowelFs is most shy and ladylike 
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of trees ”, V, Sackville-West’s 
“ lovely women rooted into 
trees " ) , It will grow in diverse 
situations — towns, meadows, 
woods, and even on the exposed 
Highlands of Scotland. It 
averages 50 feet in height, 
though it often exceeds this. 

It stands out conspicuously 
since the silvery bark of the 
tree periodically peels of! in 
horizontal layers. As the tree 
gets older, the bark, especially 
towards the base of the bole, 
loses its silvery sheen and effects 
a drabness which is enhanced by 
many fissures (p. 60), B. pubts- 
cens has a much w r hitcr bark and 
is a taller tree altogether. 

The winter twigs of B. alba 
arc hairless but warty, and bear 
small pointed buds arranged in 
a spiral fashion. The main 
differences between B. alba and 
B. pubestens are as follows : the ,. , . 

winter twigs of the former bear prominent warty ou grow s, w ‘ 
those of the latter do not; the twigs of the former are smooth, those ol the 
latter are covered with down ; the terminal branches of the former are 

more pendulous. , . tv \ 

Belonging to the same family as the birches (betulaceae, Dicot.j 
the common alder or aller (Abius glttlimsa) which flounshcs along m'er- 
banks and in marshy copses fp. 78). This tree attains a height of 30 to 
40 Tect, and though it sometimes displays a pronounced black trunk 
with uneven bark (p. 61), it is so prone to sending up suckers that Lhe 
main irunk eventually becomes lost. Furthermore, the whole tree is 
frequently coppiced, and then there is no main trunk. 

The winter twigs of the alder are very diagnostic for the tree. They 
are vertically ridged, and the spirally arranged Jiids are arge, ovor ., 
deep red in colour and, though borne on short stalks , ad pressed to the 
stem. The alder is also easily identified since old pendulous tern ah- cones 
usually remain on the tree throughout the winter. 


dutch is winter 


The walnut (Jaglans ttgia of the family juglandaceae, Dicot.) is never 
found growing wild, but it is so familiar today, since its introduction by 
the Romans, that it cannot be ignored. It is a beautiful tree attaining a 
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height of ioo feet or more. 
There is a characteristic smell 
about the tree, even during 
winter. The bark is grey in 
colour and deeply fissured (p. 
60), The enormous primary 
branches curve upwards and 
outwards to give a handsome, 
almost cubical crown. The 
winter twigs cannot be mis¬ 
taken. They are grey and 
smoodi with conspicuous Icnii- 
cels. The small, spirally ar¬ 
ranged buds are subtended by 
very conspicuous leaf-scars. 

The tulip tree [Linodendtm 
tnlipifora) is not native to Britain: 
it comes from the United States 
where, especially in the eastern 
regions, it thrives under the 
name of yellow poplar or white- 
wood. It belongs to the mag¬ 
nolia family (magnoltaceae. 
Dicot,}. It is frequently seen 
in gardens and parks, mainly In the south. The bole is straight and pro¬ 
nounced and is covered with a slightly fissured grey bark. The bole 
bean large branches which support a large, oval crown. The spirally 
arranged winter buds are long and pointed and each is borne on a short 
stalk. There are two protective scales. 

The tree of heaven or tree of the gods (Atlmthus glandufosa), a tree 
very prominent in certain parks and gardens, especially In the south, 
belongs to the family semarubageae, Dicot, mainly a tropical familv. 
It is also called Chinese sumach. It is a handsome tree with gracefully 
curving branches. The bark is smooth with vertical fissures. Though 
the winter buds are very small, the leaf-sears are prominent. 

The spindle tree {Euonymus turopaeus), of the family celastbageae, 
Dicot., usually lakes the form of a bush in Britain, though some quite tali 
trees are to be seen, especially in south-east England. The bark is smooth 
and greyish. The youngest twigs are ribbed with tissues of cork giving 
a four-angled effect. The buds are borne in opposite pairs, consecutive 
pairs being in planes at right angles to each other. The spindle is 
sometimes called dogwood, which is a pity, for there is another dogwood 
(p. 280); it is also known locally as pegwood, prickwood and skewer wood. 
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Three buckthorns (rhamn- 
aceae, Dicot.) are to be found in 
Britain, though only one, the 
purging or cathartic buckthorn 
{Rhammts c&tkartieus) y is at all 
common. It will attain a height 
of io feet in hedges on those 
limy soils where it thrives best* 

The black bark is thin and if 
scraped away will disclose bright 
red layers beneath* The fairly 
robust buds are borne in pairs, 
each adjacent pair being at 
right angles to the next pair. 

There arc few thorns, though 
some of the smaller lateral 
branches may be modified as 
such. 

Alder buckthorn or berry- 
bearing alder or black alder (/?. 
frangula) ? which docs not thrive 
on limy soils, is by no means 
so common as the purging buck¬ 
thorn. It is an even smaller 
tree. 'The twigs are somewhat hairy and even less thorny than those of 
the purging species. The buds, too, arc more evenly and widely spaced. 

Then there is the sea buckthorn {HippophaA rham&i&s), but that 
belongs to a different family, elaeagnaceae, Dicot., and in any event is 
only a small shrub of the east and south-east coasts. 

To the elder family ( caprifoi.iaceae* Dirot,] belong three small 
trees, namely, elder, wayfaring tree and guelder rose* though there arc 

many other members of the family* 

The elder {Sambucus assumes the habit of a tree, to to 20 feet 

high* when growing in woods, but it is shrubby when in hedges or on 
exposed sites. On older trunks the bark becomes ^cry rough, on the 
younger branches and the twigs it is smooth with very conspicuous 
lentides. The twigs themselves are ridged. The oppositely placed buds 
are subtended by pronounced leaf-scars, and they arc protected by loose 
bud-scales. 

The wayfaring tree {Viburnum lantern) is an inhabitant of woods on 
limestone and chalky soils. It usually assumes the habit of a shrub, but 
will sometimes grow r into a tree 15 high. It is easily recognised in 
winter because its buds (which are arranged m opposite pairs at right 
angles to cadi other) are long and thin and they have no protective 
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scales. The terminal bud in 
particular will show the unpro¬ 
tected leaves exposed. 

The guelder rose (F* opuius) 
is almost invariably shrubby in 
habit. Each winter bud is en¬ 
veloped in one protective bud- 
scale only. 

Most coniferous trees in 
Britain are evergreen. The only 
common British conifer which is 
deciduous is the larch, though 
the marsh cypress (which is not 
so common t though it is fre¬ 
quently cultivated) is another. 

In spite of the Fact that so 
many writers and poets seemed 
to dislike the larch (Larix dtddua 
or eur&paea) (Eke Wordsworth 
who loathed it), many people 
think it a beautiful tree. Its 
pyramidal shape and lateral 
branches borne in whorls arc very attractive* The branches emerge 
horizon tally, then droop and eventually curve upwards at their tips. This 
tree attains a height of anything from So to 140 feet. The dull-red bark 
becomes fissured in older trees* Frequently on the older twigs old cones 
may be seen. 





LARCHES IN' WINTER 


This brings us to the end of a rather barren month so far as the 
flower lover is concerned. Nevertheless, those who have studied deciduous 
trees in their winter habit will not have wasted their time. The floral 
aspect of these trees must be left to their appropriate seasons; so, too, must 
the study of their foliage and leaf-fall be deferred. Few keen observers 
could spare any more time during this month, so the evergreens must be 
deferred until the winter months which come at the end of the year, 
though even some of these will also be mentioned in their floral seasons. 

The diagnostic features of a deciduous tree in winter are: twig and 
winter buds, bark and branching. All these are Fairly easily drawn, so 
now* is the time to practise sketching. 

Like Tennyson, most of us at this time of the year are looking forward 
impatiently to those months when the “ flowery way is surely a rich 
multi-coloured carpet; February and March will gradually break us in 
For that. 
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Dip down upon. the norlhem shore, 

O sweet new-year delaying long; 

Thou dost expectant nature wrong ; 
Delaying long* delay no more. 

What stays ihee from the clouded noons. 

Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 

Can trouble live wish April days s 
Or sadness In the summer naoons ? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 

The little speedwell's darling blue, 

Deep tulips da*h + d with fiery dew. 
Laburnums* dropping*wells of hre + 

O ihou T new-year, delating long. 

Ddaycst the sorrow in my blood. 

That longs to burst a frozen bud 
And flood a fresher throat with song- 

Jn MtfmrwTn: Ttsxvso^ 
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FEBRUARY 

So, in a aingk night. 

Fair February came* 

Bidding my lips to sing 
Or whisper their surprise, 

W i ih all the joys or spring 
And morning in her eyes, 

Fibntajj : France Brett young 

February is not blossom time, but it is nevertheless a month of 

promise. Much depends on our uncertain weather, but given some fine 
d a > rS — not an unreasonable wish this month — there is much to interest 
the botanist and not a little to intrigue the lay Nature lover. The Anglo- 
Saxons called February sprout-kale, for now the spring greens arc begin¬ 
ning to sprout in the garden. But alas I along might come the frosts and 
then the greens suffer. Another Anglo-Saxon name was sol-monat, referring 
to a possible increase in sunlight and heat. Farmers prefer to sec snow 
during February, for it is better for the crops which are to follow. They 
do not like too much rain or unseasonable warmth at this time of the year. 

But, frosts or no frosts, there are some blooms of promise which we 
can confidently expect to see at this time — the snowdrop flower and the 
hazel catkin: others might appear ir the weather is favourable and the 
site sheltered. 

I have In my heart a vision of spring begun 

In a sheltering wood* that feels ihc ki*s of the min : 

And a thrush adureih the melting day that dits 
In clouds of purple afloat upon saffron sties, 

Tfa* Months: r. BititiGES 

Colt’s foot and the lesser celandine are quite likely to burst in upon 
us this month; but since they' are both certain to be more in evidence in 
March they will be left for study until then. The same may be said of 
the butcher’s broom, at any rate in the southern parts of Engknd The 
sallow or goat willow is also beginning to break its buds to expose those 
female catkins which will be such a blaze or gold later on. But it would 
be unwise to assume that all those blooms will greet us during February 
for we must be prepared for all sorts of climatic conditions and also 
recognise that the north is seldom if ever so forward as the smith 
Here we will restrict ourselves to the certainties. 
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WOODS AND COPSES 

HERBS AND SHRUBS 

1! N many an open damp wood and copse, sometimes in more exposed 
Helds where the grass is long, and certainly in gardens, the first and most 
welcome flower of the year is usually the snowdrop. But then in most 
parts the plants have been at least given a start by some appreciative 
person who planted the first bulbs which increased each year afterwards: 
these are not wild. Yet in certain places, mainly in the west of England, 
the snowdrop grows wild and thrives in open woods and thickets. 

Brother, joy to you ! 

I’ve brought some snowdrops ; only just a few* 

Bui qimt enough lo prove the world .wake, 

Cheerful and hopeful in the frosty dew 
And for the pale sun's sake, 

ThtMmtte: a Pagan* {Ftbruaiy): oheutxna rosseth 

Having arrived in February* snowdrops continue into the month of 
April. During most of this time the penduhmt* pure white blooms arc 
an encouraging, indeed a rousing, sight; then many a poet has been 
stimulated in producing lines of reverence or cheer {Flak i). 

Chaste Snowdrop, venturous harbinger of Spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting yean \ 

Tti <J SnQVkdrop : WORDSWORTH 

Close to die soil there can be seen 

A thought of God in white and green , . . 

It is so huly and yet w lowly. 

The Snowdrop: a#sa d. de b ary 

The snowdrop is a member of the daffodil family, amaryllxdaceae* 
Monocot., though, unlike the daffodil (ft no), it has no corona or 
trumpet. It belongs to the genus Galanthus (from the Creek milk, 
and ant has, a flower)* There are about half a dozen European species 
of the genus; the British species is G\ nivalis (the specjhe name being 
Latin for living among snow). The plant is a perennial* and it tides 
i tself over the rest of the year by means of its bulb. 

In February two green leaves emerge from the waking bulb. 1 hese 
are blade-like in shape, each having a pronounced midrib which ends at 
the tip in an almost white apex, so well described by that observant lover 
of gardens and Nature, V* SaekvilieAVesi: 
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And snowdrops ihat increase each year, 

Each leaf so tipped with white 
As though it too desired to hear a flower. 

The Garden : v. SACK VJLt.fi-WEST 

The two leaf-blades enclose for some distance the delicate $talk which 
bears the drooping white flower. The latter h subtended at the tip by 
a membranous sheath. 

The most conspicuous part of the Sower is the three outer perianth 
segments which are snow-white and boat-shaped. Within, this whorl of 
three is another whorl of three segments which alternate with the outer 
ones. These also are white, but on the inner surface of each are two green 
spots which arc nectaries secreting nectar to attract insects. This calls 
to mind Goldsmith's remark on the early-flowering gorse (p. 54), for such 
nectaries are really an unprofitable gaiety ; there are no insects about at 
this time of the year, so the snowdrop must resort to self-pollination. 
There arc six stamens and an ovoid ovary with a simple style. The fruit 
is a capsule, but since even self-pollination is not often effected * this does 
not often appear. For multiplication the plant depends to a considerable 
extent upon its bulb, so snowdrop seeds are very uncommon. 

It is probable that this very lovely flower was first of all introduced 
into Britain by various religious orders and then cultivated for use on the 
festival of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin which falls on February 2. 
There is an old legend that an angd appeared before Eve after her 
transgression in the Garden of Eden and breathed upon snowflakes as 
they fell. When the angel had disappeared pure white snowdrops were 
growing where he had been standing. 

To the old herbalists die snowdrop was know n as bulbous violet. Among 
other local common names are Candlemas bell, white lady, snowflower and 
fair maid of February. Among the several picturesque common names in 
other languages are die French pmt-mige :pierce snow), German jchTwe- 
glotkchtn (snow bell), Italian lamme ddia madonna (tears of the Madonna). 

The snow is thawing, the sky overcast, noi a single cheering sunbeam; yet 
one snowdrop has ventured forth, and there it stands, alone in its purity, with 
drooping head, and petals not unfolded* modest, patient, unobtrusive, yet calm 
and serene, as if assured o£ victory over storm and cloud . . . this fair one h 
apparently as lender as a maiden, through some unseen strength can brave the 
rigour of the time. We hail it as the herald of deliverance, ihe foremost of our long- 
lost friends. ... In liiis solitary coming forth, which is far more beautiful when 
we chance to see it thus amidst the melting snow, rather than on the dark bare 
earth, die kind little flower, however it may gladden us, seems So wear an aspect 
almost of sorrow. Yet wait another day or two till the clouds have broken. And 
its brave hope is accomplished and she solitary one has become a troop, and all 
down the garden amongst the shrubs the little white bunches are dancing gaily 
in the breeze. Few Rowers undergo such striking change of aspect, so mournful 
in its early drooping, so gladsome when full-blown and dancing in the sunshine-— 
FORMS WATSON* 
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In the undergrowth of woods and copses, sometimes also in hedges, 
the curious spurge laurel is now in flower. But it is not to be found 
everywhere, for it is rather localised. It is of shrubby habit, growing to 
a height of two to four feet. This unusual plant belongs to the family 
thyhF-LAEac eae, Dicot., which is a unique family, not closely related to 
any other, but widely distributed, especially in tropical Africa. The spurge 
laurel belongs to the genus Daphne. (After the Greek for laurel). (The 
god Apollo, who was in love with Daphne the daughter of Peneus, once 
chased her, but Peneus came to her aid and changed her into a laurel 
t ree. The foliage of spurge laurel closely resembles that of the true la urel.) 
The genus Daphne is a fairly large one. Spurge laurel is D. I aureola, and 
belonging to the same genus is mezereon or mezcrcum ID. meztreum ). 
The former specific name is a diminutive of laurrn meaning a little laurel; 
the latter is derived from the Persian mazaryum, spurge olive. Mezereon 
is but very' rarely Found growing wild, though it is sometimes cultivated 
because its flowers have a peculiar sweet perfume. Indeed, so also have 
those of the spurge laurel when the weather is warm. 

Spurge laurel is in flower during the months of January to April, 
though it is usually at its best in February. Mczercon blooms from 
January to May. The leaves ofboth plants are large, lance-shaped and 
"alternately arranged. Spurge laurel is evergreen ; mezercon is deciduous. 

The month or February is certainly not one of colour, and neither 
spurge laurel nor tnczcrcon help 
matters, for the flowers of the 
former are green whereas those 
of the latter are a dull purple. 

They hang in bunches; many 
flowers to each bunch in spurge 
laurel, but only three in meze- 
reon. Each flower has a tubular 
calyx composed of four sepals. 

There arc no petals, but eight 
stamens. The single carpel even¬ 
tually ripens to form a black 
berry which is poisonous. 

The three plants of the 
undergrowth of woods, namely, 
snowdrop, spurge laurel and 
mezereon, arc the only ones 
which will w'ith any degree of 
certainty be found blooming 
during the month of February; 
but attention must be directed 
to winter aconite — a favourite 
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yellow garden flower which now seems to have become naturalised in 
certain thickets and woods. It belongs to the buttercup family {uanun- 
culaceae, Dicot* 3 p* and has been assigned to a genus of its own 
— Eranlhis hjtmalis. Though the common name is quite definite about 
the season of flowering of this plant (it might bloom so early as January), 
its botanical names arc more revealing; Eranlhis is from the Greek er f 
spring, and anthoSj flower, whereas ky^malis embraces the Latin kiems, which 
means relating to spring- Actually the plant might bloom at any time 
during January to April, thus passing from one season to the next. 

Winter aconite U a perennial having a fleshy rhizome by means of 
which it rests in the soil and also spreads. The glossy expanses of the 
leaves which grow from the ground-level arc round but deeply indented 
and their long stalks join the blades near the centres of the latter. On 
the flower stalk, just below the solitary flower, are two large, green, 
stalklcss, lofacd bracts, as in the anemone, another member of the same 
family {p, 104), though here there are three. The conspicuous, palc- 
ydlow organs of the flower arc not die petals but the sepals. There are 
five to eight of them and they have become petaloid — a not uncommon 
feature of this Family, The petals themselves are very small and two¬ 
lipped and are shorter than the stamens of which there arc many, 1 he 
ovary is composed of about half a dozen carpels which, after fertilisation, 
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develop into dry follicles very 
like those of other of this plants 
relatives, such as marsh marigold, 
columbine and monk's hood. 

Flower, that farctelTsl a Spring thou 
ne'er shah see, 

Yet smilest still upon thy wintry day* 

Content with thy joy-giving destiny, 

Xor envying fairer flowers their festal 
May, — 

O goldcn-chaliccd Aconite l 

THOMAS NOEL 


A FEBRUARY TREE 

Just now, if we look up¬ 
wards* we shall certainly not 
miss the hazel catkins. (These 
may also be found in hedge¬ 
rows. ) U n!c$$ February is dying 
out, the catkins may still be hrm, 
dull grey and erect as they are 
throughout the winter months. 
But at the end of February and 
wdl into March, sometimes in¬ 
deed on into May, these calkins* 
which are really the male in¬ 
florescences, will have matured 
and become the lovely, pendu- 
lant ‘lambs 1 tails' which we all 
prize so much during these lean 
weeks in the floral year [Plait l ) > 

The catkins from die hazel swung 
When you and 1 and March were 
young, 

Entm : v 4 aackville-west 

la the wind of windy March 
The catkins drop down. 

Curly, eatcrpiitar-rlite. 

Curious green and brown, 

JJu JWjF Wintffnik : 

CH JUSTUS A ROBETTI 



HAZEL CATKINS 


The hazel (Cotylus avellom of the family corvllaceaz, Dicot.) in its 
winter garb has already been described {p. 76); but even in the flowering 
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stage it is still leafless, for it is one of those trees 
which bloom before their leaves appear. The 
generic name is probably a corruption of ilie 
Greek kaxyon^ nut,, or it may be derived from 
the Greek katys , hood, referring to the cupule 
enclosing the nut (p. 573); the specific name is 
after Avella, a town in Campania, where the 
plant was much cultivated. 

The lambVtail catkins arc about two inches 
long and are borne on the twigs in groups of 
two to Four. Each bears a host of male flowers 
(for the hazel is unisexual, though both sexes 
appear on the same plant). Each male flower is 
composed of a bractcolc which subtends four 
stamens. The female flowers are not borne in 
catkins but in erect lateral structures, ovoid in 
shape, from the tips of which the red styles 
emerge. 

The hazel blooms In threads of crimson hue 
Peep through the swelling bud* and look for Spring. 

J. CLARE 

Each ovoid structure is composed of boat-shaped pointed brae Leo les, 
each of which subtends two female flowers. The flower is composed of 
an ovule surrounded by an involucre of small bracts and bearing two 
long red styles. After fertilisation it is this involucre which develops 
to enfold the nut (p. 573}. 

The hazel is wind-pollinated, so many more male flowers than female 
flowers are produced. Then when the flowers are ripe* and if it is a fine, 
dry day, the pollen is shod in veritable yellow clouds, and some of it is 
caught on the sticky stigmas of the styles of the female flowers. 

Yet through the gray and sombre wood. 

Against the dusk of hr and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 

The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 

The tawny gold of AJric’s mine \ 

Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 

For spring to own, or summer hail; 

But, in the season's saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fait. 

J. O. WHITTIER 



HAZEL FLOWERS 

Lift, mate catkin*; alnat right,. 
bunch of female flowers ■ middle 
right, scale bearing two femak 
flowers; Jutigtv right f male brae t 
bearing two brac|eDtcs a each 
subtending four stamens 
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OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN' WOODS AND COPSES 

DURING FEBRUARY 

(The number following each fewer i* die pap on which it is mtntimrd Of described) 


Bear's foot, 114 
Butcher*! broom, 118 
cinquefoil, Str^wbcrry-leavcd, S24 
likn> Common, 92 


Elm, English, 92 
Green hellebore, 114 
Stinking helkborc, i E4 
Strawberry* Barred, 123 


8 

HEDGES AMD BANKS 


A FEBRUARY HERB 

[ T is too early in the year for spring’s awakening in the hedgerow itself. 
Most of the shrubs and coppiced trees which go to make up the typical 
hedge arc still bare, though some winter buds are swelling, a Tew even 
beginning to burst into leaf. Rut in die undergrowth of the hedge and 
on the hedge bank (if there is one) Life is already teeming, Tire young 
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leaves of primrose, cuckoopint, barren 
strawberry, slinging nettle and so forth 
are now growing vigorously, though 
few of these plants arc yet hi flower. 
Only one plant has reached maturity, 
shyly hiding its full-blown blooms* and 
that is the sweet violet. 

Of the several species of Viola 
native to Britain* the lovely sw-eet 
violet {V. odorata) is the first to present 
its blooms. The generic name seems 
to be related to the Greek iuj?, a violet; 
the meaning of the specific name is 
obvious. Though this plant frequently 
Bowers In January (especially if the 
hospitality of a sheltered spot in a 
garden has been extended to it)* it docs 
section of a vjolet flower not often bloom before February in the 

wild state* and then it goes on pro¬ 
ducing flowers until some time in April. The genus belongs to the 
family violaceae, Dicot. — a family which is rather cosmopolitan in its 
distribution. 


There are several colour-varieties of the sweet violet* but the most 


frequent are white, purple and blue {Plate j) — white being predominant 
in the wild. The plant will be found growing on banks and especially 
in hedgerows where it can enjoy a reasonable amount of shade. It is 
a lowly plant, seldom growing more than five inches high* often less, 
and frequently secluded and hidden from view by the more robust and 
persistent vegetation around it. It is a perennial: m fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of one rare biennial, all violets are. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from ihe eye l 
—Fair as a star* when only one 
Js shining in ihe sky, 

Shit Dwelt among the Untrodden W&yi : wqrwworth 


A violci in the youth of prirny nature. 

Forward* noi permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppHancc of a minute ; 

No more. 

Hamlet. Act I t Sc, 3; Shakespeare 

The leaves are heart-shaped, but after the flowers have died down 
they become larger and more pointed at their tips. 

The flower is irregular and is composed of five* backwardly projecting 
sepals, five petals (two at the top, one on each side and one at the bottom* 
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the last-names! having the characteristic spur), five stamens and three 
united carpels At the base of the spur is a nectary, so only bees and 
other long-tongued insects are able to reach it. I his means that the 
sweet violet takes a grave risk of not being pollinated at all, for such 
insects are not usually in action at this time of year. But there is an in¬ 
surance against this risk in the form of what are called cleistogamic 
flowers. These usually appear several weeks after the barren flowers 
have wiiliered away. Cleistogamic flowers never open out from their 
buds, so when their stamens are ripe the pollen, shed within the tight bud, 
is forced into contact with the stigma of the $amc flower. Thus pollina¬ 
tion, and consequent fertilisation, take place. The resulting fruit is a 
thrce-valvcd capsule (p. 33), 

But violets also have a vegetative means of reproduction« In some 
species it is effected by means of thick root-stocks. In the case of the 
sweet violet, however, the organs used for tins purpose are stolons (p- 15). 

Unlike the dog violet : p. 153), the sweet violet is delicately perfumed. 
Like some of its more glamorous cultivated relatives it is frequently 
regarded as the emblem of love. 

Love in such thoughts forever freshly flowers. 

They neither ask nor answer, only give 
Their charm up 10 die kind and unkind hours, 

Bnm of that beauty in whose light wc live, 

Whose grace is past all probing of our wit 
And sweetens even the hand that bruises iu 

Vidtii : LAtMtENCE BttfVOJi 

On the other hand, many poets have associated the violet with death* 
For the funeral of Lycidas, Milton would have the violet, and on several 
occasions Shakespeare referred to this sombre significance of the violet* 
Ophelia, in her madness, sang: 

I would give you &omc violets, but they withered all when my father died.— 
Hamit f* Act IV, Sc. 5 : suakesffare 

And when she herself w as buried Laertes bade : 

Lay her i 1 the earth : 

And from her fair and unpolluted 
May violets spring l 

HamUt, Act V, Sc. 1 : shakR-W-are 

Again, Marina, mourning for Lychorida, cried ; 

No, 1 will rob Tell us of her weed* 

To strew thy green with flower* : the yellows, blues. 

The purple violets* and marigolds. 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave. 

Ftridts, Act IV* St. 1 : shajcespcau 
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The violet has frequently 
figured in old herbals. For 
centuries it has been recom¬ 
mended as a cure for headaches, 
and its leaves were once used 
to alleviate the pain caused by 
cancer* just as the flowers of 
red clover were. Violet roots 
were sometimes used as a pur¬ 
gative for adults and the flowers 
as a laxative for c h ild ren, The 
scented forms of both white 
and blue violets are * crystal¬ 
lised 1 and used as a confection 

(p-154)* 

TREES 

Throughout Britain the elm 
tree (ulmaceae, Dicot., p. 62 ) 
grows. The common or English 
elm (Uimus pwetra) in its winter 
dress has already been described 
(p. 62); but now it is begin¬ 
ning to bloom (if it is more than thirty years old), and those trees which 
tower so frequently from the hedgerows* and the few' others from the 
woods* are already beginning to present a few flowers* for the leaves have 
not yet broken bud. Elms are not usually gregarious* though groups of 
them sometimes occur. 

The wych elm (U. glabra) is not so common as the English dm 
(p. 62); it is seen more frequently in parks and on estates* Then there 
arc other rarer elms. 1 

This is the monlh to look closely for the red flowers on elm twigs. 
The flowering season ranges from February' to May. 

The individual flowers of the elm are so small that perhaps one can 
understand Bacon* who wrote in his Sytva Sylvamm that the elm has no 
flowers] but one cannot forgive him for saying that neither has it any 
fruit* for in May and June these are very obvious to anyone who cares 
to examine a few twigs* though the seeds arc seldom, if ever* viable. 
Perhaps Bacon was aware of this fact. It is strange that* though we never 
sec elm seedlings in Britain, the dm in the United States is prolific and 
its seeds arc viable, with the result that elm seedlings are perfect pests 
in gardens and on agricultural land* 

The flowers arc produced in tufts on the otherwise bare twigs. In 
each flower four or five sepals form a cup, toothed at the Lip according to 

E Trtts ui Britaw r by L, j. F. Brimble, p P 377. 
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die number of sepals present. There is a corresponding number of 
stamens, and the ovary has two styles. The sterile fruits develop during 
May or.June, which is very early for a tree in this country. Each fruit 
takes die form of a samara, about three-quarters of an inch long, which 
bears a single seed at its centre. 

On the continent of Europe the elm is used as a support for grape 
vines. For this purpose, the tree must be carefully pruned. This 
‘ marrying ’ of the elm to the vine has been referred to frequently in 
literature. Even so far back as the sixteenth century, Spenser in his 
Fame Queene referred to " the vjne-propp Elmc ”, and later Milton 
wrote: 

They led the Vine 
Tt> wed her Elm, . . . 

Paradise Lost: MILTON 

Shakespeare uses the metaphor through Adriana speaking to Andpholus 
of Syracuse: 

Thnu irt au elm, my husband* 1 a vine, 

WTiosc weakness married to thy stronger slate 
Makes me with thy strength to eortmiuni cate: 

If aught possess thee from me* Li is dross, 

Usurping ivy, brier* or idle moss : 

The Comedy of Errors^ Act Il p Sc, a : sil\k£speake 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN HEDGES 
DURING FEBRUARY 


( The number fdividing rath flower u ihr page W which ii ir mrntvmed Of described) 


Celandine, Lesser, 154 
Cinquefoil* Strawbary-ltsved, 124 
Strawberry, Barren* 123 
Dandelion* 128 


Deadncltle, White* 232 
Hazel* 87 
Mezereon, 85 
Spurge laurel* 85 


9 

OPEN SPACES 

SHRUBS 

I HE open spaces of meadows, cultivated fields, commons, heaths and 
hillsides are too exposed to the harsh elements of February to oiler many 
flowers. Yet there are some — mainly diose very hardy individuals which 
enjoy an unusually long flowering season. 
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All the year round there are some golden blooms on the gorse — 
sometimes only one here and there in unkind December, then masses 
during the two maximum (lowering seasons of February to May and 
August to September, It must never be otherwise, for “ when the gorse 
is out of bloom* khsing’s out of fashion fl [Plate t)* 

So now is the time to examine this shrub which is so common through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land (with the exception of the bleak 
northern Highlands) — on heaths* hillsides, commons and embankments. 
It is also known as furze and whin. Though it is not a handsome shrub* 
it is certainly a striking sight when in full golden bloom; in fact* as 
Johns wrote: “ Perhaps no plant is so broadly characteristic of English 
scenery* and the English climate, as € Yellow Whin*”, Even the great 
Linnaeus had not seen gorse before he visited England, and it is said 
that when he set eyes on it blooming in a typically English setting he fell 
on his knees in thanks to Almighty God, It is strange that gorse persists 
in flowering at all times of the year, for it is an insect-pollinated plant* 
so there must often be limes when it is e£ tmprofitably gay Ji : 

Beside yon straggling fence that skim the way* 

With blossom’d furze un profitably gay. 

The Deserted Village : fiOLDS&nni 

The gorse shrub usually grows two to six feet in height, though I 
have seen examples twelve feet high. Except in its seedling stage, 1 
there are no foliage leaves. They have all become modified into spines 
and these even subtend other spines w r hich bear still more spines. So 
here wc have a complicated system of leaves and axillary branches all 
modified into spines. And sharp spines they are — efficient protection 
against browsing animals and marauding man. Such modification also 
reduces the surface area of the leaves, thus effectively controlling loss of 
water by transpiration — for water-loss must be reduced in a plant such 
as this, growing as it does on dry* exposed sites. The very spiny nature 
or this plant is reflected in its generic name, Ukx, which may be derived 
from the Greek oulot, meaning dense or intricate* or still more likely has 
it come from the Celtic uiU-£x> meaning all prickles. 

Thorny furze hills should ne + cr be trod 
With legi unguarded and feet unshod. 

theocrztus (translation by franc® fawkes) 

Plutarch noticed the protective nature of the spines of gorse and how they 
repelled people from picking sprays of it 

We mint not alwaies choose that Which is easie to be had and willing to be 
gotten, for we put by gorse and furaen bushes, we tread underfoot briers, though 
they catch hold of us.— plutahch (translation by PHJj-ErtFN Holland) 

* Fkamt in BrUmn, by L. J. F. Br[mbk p p. 149. 
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In its flower, the gorse is 
very typical of the pea family 
(lhguminosaf. Dicot,) of which 
it is a member. This cosmo¬ 
politan family is a very large 
one. Gorse belongs to the genus 
UUx, three of whose species are 
represented in Britain, though 
U, turapatus (gorse) is by far 
most common* The other 
are restricted to certain 
only: the western gorse 
\u. g&llii) to the west of Eng¬ 
land, and the small or dwarf 
gorse ( U» miwffr} to the south 
and east. 

The flower is very irregular 
(p* $2}. The calyx is really 
made up of five sepals, but 
these have become fused into 
two segments to such an extent 
that not even the teeth are 
visible. These two segments 
are yellow and are covered with 
black hairs. At the bases of the 
segments are two small bracts. 

The corolla is papilionaceous 
and all ten stamens arc united 

(p. 25 )* . . , , 

The ovary is a single long 
carpel with a simple style at 
the end of it. It contains 
several ovules in a row. This ovary, after fertilisation, ripens into the 
typical legume or pod [p. 31). 


GORSE, SHOWING SPINES AND FLOWERS 

Tap [*Jt t section of flower ■ bottom ngh^ pod opening 
to release seeds 


HERBS 


Three plants, which are all too familiar as weeds in gardens and on 
arable land, are in flower this month, and, alas, for many months to 
come. They are shepherd’s purse, groundsel and small duckweed. But 
apart-from their short-comings as weeds their appearance at this time of 
tiie year, and together, is opportune for the keen botanist, because they 
are all typical members of different well-known plant families, 

The shepherd’s purse is a member of the wallflower family (crucifer ae. 
Dicot.)_a very important family because so many familiar wild, orna¬ 

mental and economic plants belong to it. There arc, for example, the 
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cuckoo flower, bitter-cresses, rock cresses, water 
cress, hedge mustard, white and black mus¬ 
tards, wallflower, cultivated stocks, candytuft, 
all varieties of cabbage, radish, turnip and so 
forth. Many members of this cosmopolitan 
family are edible, so a number are cultivated 
for this reason, though there arc others which 
are quite palatable though they do not usually 
figure in our diet. The shepherd’s purse is one 
of them. The flowers have four petals usually 
arranged in the form of a cross, hence the 
family name, cruoi ff.rae, from the Latin mix, 
a cross, and fero , to bear. 

The shepherd’s purse grows almost any¬ 
where if the soil is bare, so it is most frequently 
found on arable laud, in gardens and on waste 
ground. It does not thrive among grass. 
Fortunately, since it is a weed, it does not 
multiply by means of rootstocks or under¬ 
ground stems as some pernicious weeds do, so 
once it has been pulled out of the soil one may 
be sure that that is at any rate the end of one 
complete weed ; there is nothing left to grow 
again, unless one has been foolish enough to 
leave it until the seeds are ripe. But it is 
nevertheless a nuisance because those of its 
leaves which emerge at ground-level form a 
rosette flat against the soil and crowd out any 
young seedlings near by. Furthermore this 
plant has a very long flowering season, be- 


shepherd's purse 

Bottom trji, flower enlarged 
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gi cluing sometimes in January* certainly in February', and not ending 
until November, maybe even December. 

A weed can best be dcstribed as a plant which grows where it is not 
wanted or is proving to be a nuisance. Various methods, chemical, 
physical and others, are used for getting rid of such pests; but all too 
Frequently the only effective means is to remove each plant separately. 
The shepherd’s purse is a case in point. 

Of course, though weeds are usually cursed and roughly treated, we 
must not ignore other possibilities — a point raised by Emerson: 

What IS a weed? A plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered, — 
Fprtimt of ike Ktpublii \ EH^RiOK. 

This weed seems to thrive in almost every part of the world, but 
varies in size and proportions according to the conditions under which 
it grows. In Britain it varies m height from six to eighteen inches 
though it will sometimes exceed even two feel* Almost the whole of the 
plant is covered with small, coarse hairs. The leaves of the ground-level 
rosette are very deeply segmented; those borne In an aerial position on 
the stems are lancc-shaped and only slightly toothed, it at all. 

The small white flowers arc borne in large numbers in racemes at 
the tops of the stems. They are rather small so they will not be examined 
in detail* (In general structure and number of parts they closely resemble 
the wallflower’ p. 182.) The small white petals are typically cruciform* 
The plant is self pollinated. 

The most interesting part of the shepherd’s purse is its fruit which, in 
fundamentals, is typical of the family, though in general shape unusual. 
It is a heart-shaped siiiqua (pp, 31, 32). When the fruits are ripe (and they 
begin ripening from the bottom of the raceme upwards, for it is the 
bottom flower-buds which open first), both the internodes ot the floral 
axis of the inflorescence and each separate fruit-stalk lengthen so that 
the fruits are separated from each other. 

The common name of the shepherd’s purse is derived from the fact 
that the fruit arc shaped like the purses that peasants used to wear around 
their waists. The botanical name, too, has a similar significance, Capsella 
being derived from capsuh r, Latin for little box, and bursa-p&st&ris coming 
from the Latin bursa , a purse, and pasto r, a shepherd. But this plant is 
also known in some localities as pickpocket. 

And why? this shepherd's purse that grows 
In this strange spot, in days gone bye 
Grew in the little garden rows 
Of my old home now left: and I 
Teel what I never felt before* 

This weed an ancient neighbour here, 

And though I own the spot no more 
In every trifle makes It dear, 

Tht Flitting 1 j. glare, 
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a singly 
branches 
After fen 
act as a p 
head or 


are tubular' in other word: 

the daisy, p. 13a). Eacf 
Is united to form a tube havi 
are five stamens and at the 
a long style, cleft into two 
odified into a pappus of whiu 
and then these hairs length* 


Like most members of the 
family 3 shepherd^ punc is edi¬ 
ble, having a biting taste. But 
it is not used as food in Britain 
today, though at one time it 
was listed as a pot-herb. In the 
Far East people still cat it. 


Groundsel (Stnecw vulgaris) 
is another ephemeral weed 
which seems to bloom the whole 
year round — at any rate, from 
February to December. Like 
the shepherd's purse, it favours 
bare soil and therefore flourishes 
on all sorts of cultivated soil 
and waste ground not covered 
with grass. In fact, one might 
almost say that this is not a wild 
plant at all ? for it is seldom found 
anywhere but on cultivated 
ground. Again like the shep¬ 
herd's purse, although it 
not reproduce itself 
lively, it can produce an enor¬ 
mous number of seeds each 
year, and in this respect is the 
complete nuisance* It is a very 
dull plant altogether. 

Groundsel is a member of the largest of all flowering plants, composh ae 5 
Dicot. The family is so named because there are many flow r ers together, 
that is, they are all crowded together in a flower-head called a capitulum 
{see p. 131). So the flower-head of groundsel, small though it is, is really 
a large collec tion of even smaller flowers. 

The plant grows anything from three to twelve inches high. The 
leaves are deeply segmented* and each segment is toothed. 

All the flowers in the capitulum are tubular; 
are no ray or llgulaic flowers at all [cf, the 
flower is composed of five yellow petals 
teeth On its rim. Inside this corolla are 
one-chambcrcd ovary with a Ion 
at the tip. The sepals are modified 
ilisation the fruit is formed 
parachute for the dissemination of the fruit. 


GROUNDSEL 

Top flower-iitrad J bottom rights single flower 


words there 
Each small 
five 
centre 
two curved 
pappus of wlike hairs, 
hairs lengthen and 
So the whole flower- 


capitulum is a bundle of white fluff when the fruits are ripe. 
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The bundle is kept together 
by art involucre of green 
bracts which surrounds the 
capitulum. This pappus of 
hairs is the reason for the 
generic name of the plant. 

Seiucic is from the Latin 
fentx, old — this referring 
to the hoary pappus ‘ the 
specific name vulgaris is, of 
course, Latin for common, 
and an appropriate name it 
is in this case, for though 
botanists are too fond of 
saying a certain plant is 
common when to most 
people it is not, one can¬ 
not quarrel with them over 
the common occurrence of 
groundsel. 

Groundsel is practically 
valueless, though it is fre¬ 
quently fed to caged birds, 
especially canaries. In for¬ 
mer days it was used for 
making medicinal poultices. 

The third weed which 
pesters the gardener during 
February is the small chick weed, and like its annoying companions it 
stays with us for a long time, for its flowering season lasts until October. 
But this plant is very ubiquitous and therefore grows in many places apart 
from cultivated ground, though it prefers damp situations. Like the 
shepherd’s purse, it is said that this weed has followed the Briton 
wherever he has gone throughout the world — another of the multi¬ 
farious ills for which the British will no doubt be to blame. 

The small duckweed belongs to the pink or carnation family (caryo- 
phyllaceae, Dicot.) a family of very graceful herbs, many of which arc 
wild {campions, pinks, corn cockle, stitch worts). Some duckweeds (there 
are several of them, p. 173) belong to the genus Stellaria, to which also the 
lovely stitch worts (p. 157) belong. The small chick weed is Sleltana media , 
the generic name embracing the Latin Stella , a star, referring to the star- 
like appearance of many flowers of this genus [Plate 1). 

Though the plant is a pest, it is not an unbecoming one, It sends out 
numerous delicate branches, many lying procumbent on the soil, but 
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covered with bright-green* succulent oval leaves arranged on the stem in 
pairs. The lower leaves ace stalked ; the upper ones are sessile. Down 
each intemode is a single line of small white hairs, and the lines of two 
consecutive nodes alternate; this is the most diagnostic feature of the 
small chickvveed. The entire plant forms a large, bright-green dump. 
The flowers are borne on thin graceful stalks which emerge from the 
axils of those leaves near the tips of the straggling branches. Each flower 
is small, and most of its parts are in fives or multiples of Five. There are 
five very small green sepals, five white petals, each of which is deeply 
cloven giving the star-like effect, five or ten, or sometimes only three 
stamens (for in many respects this is a very variable plant). The one- 
c ha tnbered ovary bears five or three styles* The fruit is a short capsule 
which, when ripe and ready to release its seeds, splits into as many valves 
as there are styles. 

The best way to eradicate this weed b the same as for most weeds — 
pull it up and destroy it before it has had time to set seed, or even before 
it blooms, if possible. If, however, it has been allowed to become 
dominant and has spread over a large area, spraying with iron sulphate 
solution will prove dfeetive + If growing where it can do no harm there 
is no reason why it should not be allowed to remain, for its bright-green 
colour, its small, perky, white flowers, present a cheerful appearance — 
not at all like the depressing groundsel* 

The small chick weed is much relished by birds — hence the common 
name. But it is also a good pot-herb, though it is seldom used as such 
today except in certain parts of continental Europe. It has been recom¬ 
mended as a table vegetable too. 

We have now come to the end of the list of wild plants which one is 
practically certain of finding in bloom during February', 

The only tree which commences to bloom in open spaces and on 
parklands during February is the wych elm. This has already been 
discussed on p, 92. 

Altogether February does not offer a glut of botanical material for 
those who are looking for flowers only. But there is enough, especially 
for the non-botanist who is starting his study of plant-life at the beginning 
of the year. If, howcver 3 he does not confine himself to flowers (which, 
here, for want of space, we must do) he will find much else of interest, 
for Nature has now well emerged from her season of lethargy' and b 
stirring herself. Preparations for future activity' arc well in hand. 

The hazel hath put forth his tassels ruffed ; 

The willow's flowy tuft 
Hath slipped him free : 

The rose amid her ransacked orange hips 
Braggcth the tender tips 
Of bowers to be. 

Idrf Week of February, i&p : r. uatoges 
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OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR 1 S' OPEN SPACES 
DURING FEBRUARY 


(Tfo immbff j’WitfttVtg exth fowtr u tkt pagt flft which it ii PMJtfiflJwd or dtacriM) 


Butterbur, 139 
Celandine, Lesser, 154 
Cofr'a fool, 12& 

Daisy, 126 


Dandelion* 126 
Deadneldc, Red, 179 
Dead net tic, White, 222 
Snowdrop, 83 
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MARCH 

Slayer of the winter, art thou here again ? 

O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh f 
The hitter wind makes not rhy victory vain t 
Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky a 
Welcome, O March ! whose kindly days arc dry 
Make April ready for the throstle'* song, 

Thou Hirst redresser of the winter's wrong ! 

The Emthly Parodist ; willlvm morris 


M AR C H is a dangerous month, for the weather can never be trusted. 
The old West Country adage says : 

March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flower*. 

It might be all right if it were always like this; but then it frequently it 
not. Neither docs March always, come in like a lion and go out like a 
lamb. 

One might ask ; Does it really matter ? After all, the weather of 
these islands is so uncertain anyway. But in the month of March, of 
all months, it does matter ; any gardener, fruit grower and farmer will 
admit this, just as they would admit that they need fine weather to dry 
the hay in June. For the sake of the crops we always hope that the 
weather during March will be ‘seasonable*. Wordsworth, Bacon, 
Morris, and a host of other men of letters have described March 
weather as we would have it : 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated* T . . 

The Floughboy is whooping — anon — anon : 

There's joy in ihe mountain;;; 

There's life In the fountains; , . „ 

The rain is over and gone ! 

Written in Metnkz woimaivoftTH 

A dry March and a dry May portend n wholesome summer, if there be a 
showering April between.*-— Syiva Sylponint % bacon 

Ves, March should be dry and neither too warm nor too coltl But 
we cannot depend on this, and it is a matter of grave concern, because 
the plants are beginning to stir themselves, the buds on the trees arc 
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burstings and so all the tender tissues are exposed, and these are very 
sensitive to temperature. I have seen dry, cool Marches, followed by 
showery Aprils and warm Mays. Then bumper crop have followed: 
the apples have weighed down the boughs of the trees and the plum 
branches have had to be propped up. But I have also experienced 
brilliant ‘summer 1 weather in March, It was like this in the West of 
England during 194.5- All the fruit trees were brought forward out of 
their season. Then, alas, along came three consecutive hard frosty nights 
in May and all the baby plum fruit and the apple blossom were ruined. 
There was no fruit at all that year. And all tliis because the weather 
was 4 unseasonable f : summer In March and winter in May* 

Raymond Bush has shown that, owing mainly to frost damage (or 
otherwise), the fruit yield in England and Wales varies from the average 
by nearly 300 per cent, as against 30 per cent in the United States, 37-5 
per cent in. Canada and 17 per cent in Australia. 

Wild flowers, too, are affected at this time of the year and we might 
discover April and May flowers blooming in March, or, on the other 
hand, every thing might be backward. 

Throughout history, however, March has been accepted as a month 
of high winds and rough but dry weather* The name is derived from 
the Latin Martins* after Mars the god of war* The Anglo-Saxons named 
the month meaning loud and strong, and sometimes they 

called it Uncten-monat or lengthening month, for the days arc perceptibly 
getting longer now. 

There is much to occupy students of the British flora at thl$ time of 
the year, but it is clear that so far as making discoveries arc concerned 
this must be regarded as possibly a month of bitter disappointments or 
one of pleasant surprises 


10 

WOODS AND COPSES 


At the gates of the forest, the surprised man of I he world is forced to 
leave his city estimates of great and small, wise and foolish. The 
knapsack of custom falls of! his back. 

Essajs. Stt&nd Stria: jYaJur* : EMERSON 

MaTURE is now beginning to dress herself and in no place with 
more luxury' than in a wood. Of course, much depends on what kind of 
a wood it is. If it h a beech w p ood, there is still nothing much new, for 
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the trees themselves are not yet in 
leaf, and it is useless expecting much 
undergrowth, For there never is much 
in a beech wood {p. 43). On the 
other hand* if it is a dry oak wood* 
this is the time to look round the 
undergrowth though the oaks them¬ 
selves will still be bare. If the w r ood 
is situated at high altitudes then wc 
may not see much more than the 
brown remains of last year's bracken 
interspersed with the new year's fronds 
just beginning to uncurl. If the oak 
wood is on the lower slopes of the 
hills* on the plains or in the valleys, 
then w r e may expect to find many 
herbaceous plants in their season — 
in March, wood anemones, maybe 
daffodils* and sooner or btcr T prim¬ 
roses* A similar undergrowth can be 
expected in birch woods and certainly 
in hazel and alder copses. 

HERBS 

One of the earliest of woodland 
flowers is the graceful wood anemone 
or windflower* It is indeed one of the 
loveliest of all British early spring 
flowers {Plate 2)* 

Teach me the secret of ihy loveliness* 

That, bring made wise* I may aspire 10 be 
As beautiful in thought* and so express 
t ert mortal truths to earth's mortality. 

To a Wind-Flower: hadibon cawein 

Towards the end of March, cer¬ 
tainly in April, damp woodlands and 
copses may be carpeted by this beau¬ 
tiful plant — a green mass of leaves 
and foliar braeu Forming a background 
to the timid, drooping flowers. The 
plant blooms from early March until 
May. It forms an expansive carpet 
because it spreads vegetatively by 
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means of underground stems, 

The wood anemone is an¬ 
other member of the buttercup 
family (ranunculaceaz, Dicot., 
p. 229). It belongs to the genus 
Anemone, which is a large one 
comprising well over a hundred 
species, though only about four 
arc to be found growing wild in 
Britain, The wood anemone is 
,4. nemorosa , the generic name 
being derived from the Greet 
(memos, wind, and mane, habitat, 
because the plant seems to revel 
in windy situations (though it has 
been suggested that the name 
was given because the flowers 
turn their backs to the wind). 

The specific name conics from 
the Latin nemOTOStts, meaning 
wooded. This plant is a peren¬ 
nial since it can perennatc by 
means of its underground stems. 

Like its popular, multi¬ 
coloured garden relatives, the 
wood anemone produces two types ofleaves. There are those large foliage 
leaves which grow from ground-level, and those which are borne in whorls 
of three on the flower-stalk itself. The latter are really foliar bracts, though 
they arc very similar in form to the foliage leaves. Each foliage leaf and 
bract is compound, being composed of three large, deeply toothed leaflets. 
Furthermore, unlike those of the winter aconite (p, 86), the foliar 
bracts are borne well down the flower-stalk away from the flovvcr-hcad, 
at any rate once the latter is open, for the flower-bud is carried away 
from them by the further growth of that part of the flower-stalk above 
the bracts. This is not always the case with the garden species and 
varieties, however. 

The drooping flowers are usually purplish on the outside but white 
on the inside. Sometimes they arc bluish both on the inside and the 
outside. The colour is due to six large sepals, for there are no petals, the 
sepals having become petaioid. When these sepals open, the flower may 
be as much as an inch and a half across. There are numerous pale-vellow 
stamens and many carpels. The flower frequently pollinates itself, 
though sometimes it is cross-pollinated by insects. Eventually the 
flower-head forms a collection of separate fruits, each of which Is a dry 
achcne. 
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And an ray wake 

FraiJ wind-fioivcra quake 

And the calkins promise fruit. 

The Months! -.4 Pageant (Afarth) l CHKiSTIKA ROSSETTI 

Perhaps the most popular of ail wild flowers which appear during 
March is die primrose. But one will have to loot diligently during the 
first weeks of the month* for there will be only a few* blooms about. If 
the weather is warm* there will be more primroses towards the end of 
die month ; but April h the month when the primroses are blooming in 
abundance. An inclusive season for this plant would be January to May* 
though the January and February flowers are the exception, never the 
rule* being confined to sheltered and secluded spots in the south and 
south-west of England (Plate 2), 

In this Jtfw v^dc, the promise of the year, 

Sorenc, thou open cat to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed and alone, thy tender elegance. 

To an Early Prmnut: h , k. white 


The finest specimens of primroses are those which grow in damp 
woods and thickets where they are shaded and protected by the trees 
and bushes above them. Bui equally fine specimens grow in hedgerows 



primroses 
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provided the plants arc well back beneath the hedge proper* thus ensuring 
for themselves the shade and protection equal to that offered by a wood, 

la the fragrant hedges 1 holluw bmmbled gloom 
Pure primroses paling into perfect bloom; 

An April Day : ua'itExcF. hnyqtt 

Very often primroses leave their sheltered groves and invade more 
open hedgebanks, railway embankments, and so forth. Here they lack 
not only shade above but also a plentiful supply of water which is so 
desirable beneath. As a result they are much smaller* but like so many 
living things which have to strive against adverse conditions, they appear 
vegetadvdy more robust. The leaves are smaller though tougher and 
the flowers are sometimes even puny* borne on very short, comparatively 
thick stalks. 

The primrose is a member of the family primulaceae, Dicot.—a 
family which thrives only in the north temperate areas of the world 
The primrose itself belongs to the genus Primula lo which the cowslip and 
many garden favourites belong. The botanical name for the primrose, 
Primula vulgaris, is an apE one* for the generic name is from the Latin 
primus, indicating early flowering* and vulgaris, of course, is Latin, mean¬ 
ing common. 

Though it blooms once a year, the primrose h a perennial for it has 
stout root-stocks by means of which it can hibernate and later produce 
new plants which eventually form quite large dumps. AH the leaves 
grow from the ground-level and are very characteristic in shape, in fact* 
they are diagnostic of most members of the genus, both wild and cultivated- 
They arc long and egg-shaped, the base narrowing down* though along 
the whole of its length there is at least some leaf-blade, that is, the leaf 
cannot be said to be stalked. The veins are very pronounced and the 
whole surface of the leaf is wrinkled. 


Beautiful Primroses, 

With outspread heart that needs the rough leaves* care. 

Wild Flowers : GSORGB maCeOw au> 

In many species of Primula die flowers are borne in a head called an 
umbel; that is, each flower is borne on a stalk, but the flower-stalks of 
several flowers are together inserted at the tip of a common stalk. This 
is so even with the common primrose* though each flower seems separately 
borne on a long, thin, hairy pale-grccn or reddish stalk. Actually several 
flowers are joined to a common stalk which in this case h extremely 
short and lies hidden in the heart of the plant. Occasionally one comes 
across a case where this common stalk has become lengthened. 

Like most other species of Primula, the primrose is subject to variation* 
especially in the colour of the flowers. Though there arc many different 
cultivated primroses, such as blue primroses, white primroses and the 
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purple * Wandas there are also slight variations in the wild form. The 
most common wild primrose is lire pale yellow, and though I have never 
seen growing wild what poets sometimes refer to as * golden * primroses, 
I have found them almost white, and sometimes even with a greenish 
tinge. This probably does not explain Spenser’s reference, in his Shtp- 
keardes Calendar , to “ primrose grcenc ” however, for apparently at that 
time really pale-green forms did exist. But Herrick well describes it* 

Aik me why this llmvcr doth show 
So yellow-green and jiirkly too? 

Ask me why the sialk is weak 
And bending (yet it doth not break}? 

I wilt answer ■ These discover 
What fainting hopes am in a lover. 

HiSperufci : HERRICK 

Johns, in his Flowers of fhe Field, describes the colour thus: 

The colour of she flower is so peculiar as io have a name of Lis own ; artists 
maintain that primrose-coEour h a delicate green : white. purple T and lilac 
varieties arc not uncommon. 

In “ white, purple, and lilac varieties 5f , Johns was probably thinking of 
the cultivated varieties, for wild examples are certainly not common, 
though they do occur. 

Nearly all Primula flowers arc built up on a similar plan. There arc 
five hairy, pak-green sepals united to form a tube having five pronounced 
teeth at the rim. The five pale-yellow petals are united at their bases 
and form a long, narrow tube which grows up within the calyx tube. 
Nectar is secreted in abundance at the base of the corolla tube. The five 
petals themselves are heart-shaped and spread out to farm the very lovely 
floral disk. Inserted at a common level on the inside of the corolla tube 
arc five stamens, and at the base of the tube s that is at the top of the 
floral receptacle, is the Ovary formed by one carpel with a long style at 
the tip of which is a flattened circular stigma. 

The primrose is pollinated by insects, but, like so many other early 
spring flowers, it frequently misses pollination and consequent Fertilisation 
because the long-tongued insects are not busy yet. This fact is so beauti¬ 
fully described by Shakespeare, that, in spite of the fact that he has been 
quoted time and again, attention must once more be directed to him : 

pair primroses. 

That die unmarried, ere ihcy can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident io maid*. 

The Winter's Tale, Act IV, Sc. 4: shark* pe are 

Yet in spite of all this the primrose has an elaborate mechanism for 
ensuring cross-pollination, for there are two kinds of primrose flower 
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(and tliis applies to all species of Primula) — the 1 pin-eyed ’ form, and 
the ‘ thrum-eyed 1 form (p. 25). Each differs from the other in two 
respects, namely length or style and level of insertion of the stamens on 
the corolla tube. In the pin-eyed form the style reaches to the top of the 
corolla tube, and the stamens 
are inserted a little more than 
half-way down. In the thrum- 
eyed form, the style does not 
reach the top of the corolla tube* 
but the stamens arc inserted very 
near the top. So looking into 
the centre of a pin-eyed flower 
one sees what appears to be a 
* pin ’ in the fi eye * of the 
flower: looking into the centre 
of the thrum-eyed flower one sees 
a 1 thrum p or bundle of stamens 
in the t eye s + How this dual 
morphology of primrose flowers 
effects cross-pollination can be 
seen in the diagram at top of 
this page. The fruit w hich results 
from fertilisation is a spherical 
capsule which splits at the top 
to release the ripe seeds. 

It has been claimed that 
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primrose plants make good salads. In the Middle Ages the flower was 
used for making love potions — stupid treatment for such a lovely 
flower. 

And now we come to the rarer herbs which grace the undergrowth of 
woods and thickets in March. The first of them is the daffodil — 
certainly not an unfamiliar plant, for its many garden varieties arc known 
to everyone of us {Plait a). 

Now the full-throated daffodils 
Our trumpeters in gold* 

Gal! resurrection from the ground 
And bid the year be bold. 

From Ft at kefs to Iron ; ix day lewis 

But die wild daffodil b not now so common except in certain areas* 
This is owing to much vandalism in the past, for though the wild daffodil 
is not so resplendent as its many garden varieties, it is nevertheless a 
beautiful plant; so the wild daffodil which appears in those woods and 
thickets where it does grow during March and April, is the goal for 
children and gypsies who gather them for sale to the less-fortunate 
townsfolk. 

The boys are up the woods with day, 

To fetch die daffodils awziy, 

And home at noon from the hilts 
They bring no dearth of daffodil 

Tht Shropshire Lad: a. l b hOusmax 

How- much, we wonder, has man changed the flora, even the wild flora, 
of this country. Primroses once grew on Primrose Hill (then just outside 
London), and we read In die History of Rarer Plants, published in i6oi by 
the Belgian, Charles de 1* Eel use, that the daffodil 

groivs in much pruftiiion in she meadows close to London that m that crowded 
quarter commonly railed Ctapndt in March the country women offer the blossoms 
in great abundance for sale, and aU the taverns may be decked out with this 
flower. 

Both ’William and Dorothy Wordsworth immortalised the daffodil grow¬ 
ing wild in the Lake District, but it is not so plentiful there today. 

The daffodil belongs to the family amarylltdaceae, Monocot 
named after Amaryllis, the shepherdess referred to in Theocritus and lit 
Vergil. It is included in the genus Narcissus to which also belong the 
lovdy pheasant’s eye and the jonquil. The daffodil is Narcissus psettdo- 
narcissus. The common name daffodil is a corruption of the French 
asphodel, and the generic name is from the Greek narkissas, that which 
stupefies (for the daffodil is poisonous). The specific name indicates that 
it probably had no connexion with Narcissus, the figure in Greek mythology 
who was so beautiful that he fell in love with his reflection, though it has 
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been claimed by some that 
daffodils .sprang up where Nar¬ 
cissus pined away and died. 

The daffodil is sometimes also 
known as Lent lily, for obvious 
reasons, and the name daffodil 
itself has had several corruptions 
in the past, frequently recorded 
In prose and poetry, such as 
affodil, daffodilly, daffadown- 
dillyj daffy-down-diUy (the last 
two appearing in Spenser's 
Shtphtardts Calendar). 

Growing in the vale 
By the uplands hilly. 

Ores wing straight and frail. 

Lady Daffadowndilly, 

In a golden crown, 

And a seem green grown 
While the spring blows chilly, 
Lady DaJfadoMm, 

Sweet Daffadowndilly. 

CHRISTINA kE>SHr,TTI 

The snowdrop (p s 83) also 
belongs to the family amarylli- 
dageaEj Monocot., a lid botanic- 
ally there is a close resemblance 
between the two plants. Though 
the wild daffodil is small com¬ 
pared with its domestic counter^ 
parts (it grows six to twelve 
inches high)* it is much larger 
than the snowdrop. But in 
many respects both plants are 
alike with the exception of size* 
proportion of parts, colour and 
texture of (lower. Both have 
a bulb (so the daffodil also is 
perennial), both have bladedikc 
leaves, the flowers are very alike, 
each subtended by a bract or 
sheath at the tip of the stalk* 
But there is one fundamental 
difference: the daffodil has a 
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corona or trumpet, but the snowdrop has not. 

Tins fringed corona and the six tissucdike perianth segments of the 
daffodil arc the outstanding characteristics of a floral genus which has 
no counterpart. 

There can be no doubt that when the wild daffodils appear waving 
their golden heads in the bretae, then spring is at hand# 

Those daffodils ihai from the m#uld 
Drawing a sweet bi^aih soon shall flower, 

WHh a year's labour get their gold 
To spend it on a sunny hour. 

They from earth’s centre take 5 heir time 
And from die sun what love they need i 
The proud flower bomii away its prime, 

Eternity lies in [he sw*L 

TTtf Mdgttitk A fountain : C. SJ,iV LEWIS 

Of the spurges* the wood spurge is the earliest to bloom. It frequents 
woods, copses and other shady places* It is a perennial herb (having a 
woody root-stock)* growing anything from six to thirty inches high 
according to its immediate surroundings. 

The spurges belong to a very useful family of plants, namely * euphor- 
biaceae* Dicot. Most of the 
members of this family contain 
a juice or latex which in some 
cases produces a valuable corn- 
mod ity^ for example* the rubber 
plant {HevtQ brasi(knjis). The 
castor-oil plant [Ricinuscommunis) 
also belongs to the same family ; 
but the product which it yields 
is a fat. 

Those plants of the family 
which are indigenous to Britain 
are not of economic importance 
except — some of them — as 
w eeds. There are two common 
British genera, namely* Euphorbia t 
to which the spurges belong, and 
M&atrialit which is represented 
by dog's mercury (p. 124) > 

The latex of the spurges is 
poisonous, though in the past 
spurges have been used for 
medicinal purposes: in fact* the 
common name has been taken 
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from the Latin expurgate, to purge. The generic name has been de¬ 
rived from Euphorhus, the physician who used spurges as medicines for 
King Juba of Mauritania, a former kingdom in north-west Africa. In 
later years the latex of spurge was used externally for the treatment of 
warts. The specific name of the wood spurge (£. amygdaloidcs) reflects 
bitterness, from the Greek amygdale, almond. 

Ihc wood spurge is an attractive plant despite its very curious flowers. 
The plant is robust, in fact, almost shrubby; though not so robust as 
the shorter sun spurge which blooms much later (p. 367). The leaves 
arc arranged alternately on the stems. They arc lance-shaped though 
expanding towards their distal ends, and they have smooth margins and 
hairy under-surfaces. During March the foliage is golden green, but in 
October it, and the stems, become crimson or even bright red. The 
flowers appear during March to May. 

I he inflorescence of all species of Euphorbia is extraordinary. It takes 
the form of a greenish-yellow, bell-shaped involucre of four or five teeth 
between each consecutive two of wliich is a large, crescent-shaped gland. 
Inside the involucre is one separate female flower surrounded by a dozen 
or more sterile or male flowers. So the plant is really unisexual. The 
female flower Is composed of a single, three-Jo bed ovary having three 
styles, each of which is cleft into two branches at its tip. Each male 
flower comprises one stamen only. So this extraordinary' inflorescence 
is really a single female flow er, surrounded by male flowers all enclosed in 
an involucre bearing crescent-shaped glands. The entire ensemble looks 
like a single, strange flower, greenish-yellow in colour. 

My eyes* wide open, had the run 
Of some icn weeds to fix upon ; 

Among dime few, out of the sun, 

The woocispyrgt flowered, three cupa in out, 

Thd Woods pmgt : d , g , rossetti 

The hellebores arc now blooming in those few woods and copses 
where they might be found (mainly in the chalky districts of south-east 
England), for both are uncommon plants. There are two wild hellebores 
in Britain though neither is native to this country. They' arc tire green 
hellebore or bear’s foot which might begin flowering even in January but 
is at its best in March and sometimes continues until June, and the 
stinking or foetid hellebore or setterwort which also sometimes blooms so 
early as in January but is seldom found in flower after April. 

The hellebores are further examples of the buttercup family (ranun- 
cuiaceae, Dicot.). They belong to the genus HtUtborm, to which the 
familiar Christmas rose or black hellebore also belongs. The generic 
name indicates ihaL the plants are poisonous, the term being derived 
from the Greek, ktlltboros, probably from helttn, to kill, and bora, food. 
The adjectival name of the green hellebore (H. viridis ) and the black 
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hellebore or Christmas rose [ H. nigra ) arc reflected in their specific names, 
but the Christmas rose is certainly not black: it is white, though the 
flowers turn green after fertilisation (p. 604), The flower of the green 
hellebore is green, as is also that of the stinking hellebore (H. JbfHdos) t 
though the petals or the fatter are tipped with purple. The disagreeable 
smell of the stinking hellebore is indicated in its common and specific 
names. 

Three hundred years ago the stinking hellebore or setterwort was used 
for treating cattle of the pestilence and murrain. Some of the root was 
inserted hencath die loose skin of the throat of the animal — a process 
known as setter!ng. Hellebores have also been used for the treatment of 
human ailments such as melancholia, epilepsy, paralysis and so forth. 
The Christmas rose (black hellebore) was also supposed to be a cure for 
madness. 

In general appearance, both wild hellebores resemble each other, 
being perennial herbs growing about two feet high, though the green 
hellebore seldom exceeds eighteen inches. But there arc sufficient detailed 
differences to render it very easy to distinguish between the two. The 
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leaves arc very like those of the Chris inn as rose, that is compound with all 
the lance-shaped leaflets emerging from one point at the top of the stalk. 
But the green hellebore is deciduous, whereas the stinking hellebore is 
evergreen* 

The green hellebore bears only a few Bowers on each stem, whereas 
the stinking hellebore bears large numbers. As in many other examples 
of the buttercup family, the petals themselves are very minute, though 
there are eight to ten of them. They have become modified into small 
tubular nectaries. There are five very conspicuous sepals which spread 
in campanulatc (or salver-like) fashion in the green, but are erect or 
converging in the slinking, hellebore. These sepals in both forms are 
yellowish-green, but those of the stinking hellebore are tipped with purple. 
There are many stamens and many carpels. The fruit is a collection of 
follicles. 

So altogether, both these plants are typical of the buttercup family 
in basic organisation. They arc closely related to the winter aconite 
(p. 86). 

There is another herbaceous plant which blooms during March, and 
if seen at all it will be in woods or copses; but it is a very rare plant. This 
is the yellow' star of Bethlehem. Although it, like the also rare white star 
of Bethlehem (p. 167), is a member of the family uliaceae, Monocot., 
the two plants should not be confused, for they arc members of different 
genera — the w-hitc to the genus OmithogaluTn, the yellow to the genus 
Cagea. The yellow star of Bethlehem (6'. lulta) belongs to a genus (named 
after Sir T. Gage, the British botanist, 1781-1820) which comprises about 
thirty species — all confined to the temperate regions of the Old World. 
The specific name of the flower under consideration indicates its colour 
(Latin, luteus , yellow'). 

The yellow star of Bethlehem is bulbous (and therefore perennial). 
It is not a very large plant, growing anything from four to ten inches 
high. The leaves arc long and narrow, The flowers are borne in 
umbels of four to eight at the top of long stalks. Each umbel is sub¬ 
tended by one or ttvo large foliar bracts. The yellow' flowers close 
during the afternoon. They often continue in bloom through March 
and April. 

The structure of the flower is typical of a monocotylcdonous family, 
so all parts are in threes or groups of three. There arc six elliptical, 
yellow perianth segments and six stamens. 

A curious feature of this plant is that it has another means of vegetative 
reproduction apart from the bulb beneath the surface of the soil. Some 
of the buds in the axils of the leaves form other small bulbs, or what are 
called bulbils. If the flowers remain unfertilised then these bulbils 
eventually drop off, and, after a period of rest, develop into new' 
plants. 
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The time 
when our a tu 
back to the 
them are beg 
flower and sc 
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time is now approaching 
nr attention will be drawn 
trees* For some of 
ling to burst into 
some: will soon begin 
to display the new seasons 
leaves. 

The 1 Lady of the Woods s — 
silver birch {Betula alba) is now 
begi nning to do both, The birch 
belo ngs to the family betulaceae, 

Dieot.j to which the alder also 
belongs. The common name of 
tins graceful plant is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon him ; the 
generic name is Latin for birch,, 
and alia, of course, means white. 

The winter habit of birch is 
described on p. 76. 

Beautiful delicate birch leaves 
are at present bursting from 
their winter buds, but they will 
not achieve full maturity until 
April. In general, they are 
heart-shaped, but the ojpi f is 
sharply pointed, and-flvc margins arc unevenly serrated. Their long 
stalks are flattened in a vertical plane and that is why the leaf-blades 
flutter in the breeze. 


BIRCH 

Top U/i t male raiLms; fattom right r spray or 
foliage - top rigfiL, fcm'ilc calkin, winged fmit, 
*cale-bearin|; female liwcn, scaJe-bearir^ 
male flowra 


Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 

Among thy leaves ihat palpitate for ever; 

Ovid in thee a. pining Nymph hud prisoned. 

The soul once of some tremulous inland river. 

Quivering to tell her woe, bu[ } ah l dumb, dumb, forever! 

Tit Birzfi-Tht: j. r. lowell 

The catkins of the birch are now mature* though they were formed as 
early as last autumn. The male catkins are dark red and pendulous. 
Each is composed of a large number of bracts and each bract subtends 
three male flowers. A single flower is simple, being made up of one 
sepal and two deeply cleft stamens. The female catkliis are more or less 
erect — never pendulous. There are many bracts in a catkin. A single 
bract subtends two or three flowers* each of which comprises a single 
ovary bearing two long styles, The female catkins grow longer after 
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fertilisation. The fruit is winged and it is therefore easily disseminated 
through the air; but this does not usually occur before September. 

Birch twigs at one time were bunched together to form an effective 
instrument for inflicting corporal punishment on badly behaved boys. 
But for many years now the f birch 5 has had only a symbolical significance, 

N T Ow t as fond Utht’rg 

Having bound up ihc threatening twigs of birch. 

Only to stick it in their children^ sight 
For terrqr a nat to use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mock'd chan fear'd. 

for MfajtiTti Act I ? Sc. 3 : Shakespeare 


SHRUBS 






The two shrubs which bloom during March are both of unusual 
habit. They arc butcher's broom and mistletoe. Neither is very common. 

The butcheris broom :Rinats a^tiRaliis) i some¬ 
times known locally as knee holly, box holly p 
Jew's myrtle or shepherd's myrtle, is more 
familiar than its rare occurrence in the mid 
state would suggest. The same can be said of 
the mistletoe p because both arc evergreens and 
both are used for home decoration during the 
winter months, though butcher's broom has no 
traditional significance as the mistletoe has 
(P- 597 )- 

Butcher’s broom is a shrub which 
three to four feet high. Though it is ' 
common in the wild state, it does sometimes 
appear in copses, mainly in the south of England. 
1 1 is another member of the lily family f UUACEAE, 
Monocot.), though not a typical one. 1 1 spreads 
by means of a stout root-stock. The 
arc insignificant scales borne on 
strongly ridged stems. In the axi 
leaves are the conspicuous, flattened oval organs 
known as phyllodcs, each with a sharp spine at 
its tip (p. 16). Unlike the true leaves these 
phyHades orientate themselves in a vertical plane. 

Unlike most foliage leaves but like many 
stems, these phyllodcs bear flowers. The flowers 
BUTCHER’S BROOM * *ut in February; they certainly arc in 

BEARING BFRRIES March, and frequently continue to appear in 
inmate flower; beitnm *P nl ; ^bout midway between the base and 
ngbt, mak flown the tip of the phyllodc there is an insignificant 
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scale-leaf in the axil of which a flower is home. This flower* small though 
it is, is typically liliaceous, though unisexual. Usually male and female 
flowers are borne on different plants, though occasionally both sexes 
of flowers are borne on different branches of the same plant. The male 
flowers arc usually borne on narrower pliyllodes. The female flower has 
six dirty-white perianth segments and a three-chambered ovary. The 
male flower may have three or six stamens but no perianth segments. 
The fruit is a large, bright-red berry, conspicuous against the back¬ 
ground of the dark-green phyllode. In some cases the berry is yellow* 
but this is rare. 

The botanical name for butcher's broom is picturesque, for at one 
time butchers made besoms from its branches for cleaning their blocks. 
Rusats reflects this : rur, being Latin for country, the rest of the word 
being derived from sc&pa, meaning besom. Some authorities derive the 
name from the Celtic brus y box, and kelen, holly, hence one of the alterna¬ 
tive common names. The generic name aaikfitus is from the Latin acutms % 
a prickle. 

The other shrub which is in flower during March is the mistletoe — 
a plant familiar to millions of people who have probably never seen it 
grow ing, for it shares pride of place with the holly (p. 596) as a Christmas 
decoration. Consideration of the part played by mis Lie toe in folk-lore 
and especially in the Yuletide tradition will be deferred until the month 
in which the festival occurs (p. 597). At this stage* since the plant is in 
bloom, its botanical characters and significance will be dealt with. 

Mistletoe belongs to an exceptionally interesting family, namely* 
loraxtuaceae, Dicot. — interesting because nearly all members of the 
family {of which there are more than five hundred species) are parasites, 
or rather scmi-parasitcs* on other living plants. It is perhaps not quite 
fair to accuse these plants (as most authors do) of being of parasitic habit, 
for a real parasite is one which derives all its nutrition from another living 
host plant {or even animal). This parasitic habit develops throughout 
evolution until such plants become degenerate (as their animal and 
human analogues invariably do). Therefore, in the case of a truly para- 
si tie plant* the green leaves* which are the normal plant's food factory* 
are no longer required as such, so they either disappear or arc reduced to 
insignificant colourless scales. The broom rape (p* 258) is an example of 
this. Now members of the family loranthaceae are not like this; 
they bear green leaves (in most cases all the year round) and therefore 
manufacture their ow n food. Yet they live pardy on other plants, tapping 
their hosts for water and dissolved mineral salts. So it is better to call 
such plants semi-parasites. 

Although this large family of semi-parasites is widely spread through¬ 
out tropical and temperate countries, there is only one British example* 
and that is die mistletoe. It belongs to the genus Visam which comprises 
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about a score of species, though the mistletoe (F* album) is the only British 
member. The common name of this exceptional plant is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon imzUl-ia^ which is a compound of mist, the German for 
droppings of a bird* and km {Old Norse* krin) t which means plant or shoot. 
The name originated from a misconception that the plant actually sprang 
from the droppings of a bird. Though this* of course, is not so 3 it is true 
that the plant is distributed by birds. The birds (especially the missel 
thrush) relish its white fruit* but they soon find that the glutinous material 
inside the fruit is too much for them, and, in rubbing their beaks on 
the trees in an attempt to rid themselves of the troublesome stuff, they 
sow the seed contained within the fruit. The generic name, Vis€um t is 
Latin not only for mistletoe but also for bird dime, which is. of course, 
sticky. 

Apart from the fact that this plant is a semi-parasite (and therefore 
partially degenerate), ii has other even more morbid associations, for it 
was a branch of mis deroe that killed Balder the Beautiful (p. 599). 

A barren detested vale, you sm it is * 

The trees, though summer* yet forlorn and lean* 

Overcome with moss and baleful mistlcioc. 

Titin AndrorticvS} Act II P Sc, 3 : Shakespeare 





Although one can visualise mistletoe being sown on the branches of 
all sorts of trees by indiscriminadng birds, not all such seeds arc successful 
in germinating to form new plants* for not all trees arc suitable. The 
most favoured host trees are apple and poplar, though sometimes other 
trees such as oak and hawthorn arc discovered bearing mistletoe shrubs in 

the forks of their branches. 

Once the seed germinates 
it sends out a sucker which 
penetrates the bark and other 
tissues of the branch, eventually 
striking the tree's sap-wood 
up which is rising the water 
containing dissolved mineral 
nutrients. 

As the plant growls vear 
after year it forks 
dichotomous fashii 
each growing pomi branches 
into two, producing a Y-shaped 
fork. Each such fork represen ts 
one year's growth* The next 
year the branches of the fork 
similarly branch again* So the 
geneial habit of a mistletoe 
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shoot Is flat* Near the lip of each branch is a pair of leathery, elliptical 
leaves, yellowish-green in colour. 

The flowers are unisexual and are usually borne on different plants, 
though occasionally both male and female flowers will be found on the 
same plant. This explains why some mistletoe plants never bear the 
familiar white 1 berries \ for they are wholly male* The leaves of male 
plants are usually broader than those of the female. The flowers are 
borne in axillary clusters. The male has four, six or eight insignificant, 
greenish sepals and a corresponding"number of stamens, but there arc no 
petals. The female flower has four very small petals, but the calyx is 
reduced to a mere disk. There is a simple ovary with a single style. 
The fruit is not really a berry though it looks very like one. The white 
sticky mass which surrounds the single seed is not derived from the 
carpel I ary wall (as in a true beny), but is really the receptacle of the 
flower which, after fertilisation, has swollen and enveloped the seed. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WOODS AND 
COPSES DURING MARCH 


(Tfr tiunbtr fblowing iachjfosrtr ii the page an which it u mrntivned or described) 


Aconite? Wittier, 8G 
Cinquefoil, Strawberry-leaved, itr^ 
Elm, Common, ga 
Elm. English, ga 
Haiti, 87 


Mcicreon, 85 
Primrose, 10G 
Snowdrop. 83 
Spurge laurel, 85 
Strawberry, Barren? 123 


11 

HEDGES AND BANKS 

Fh E undergrowth of hedges docs not offer much that is new during 
March unless the weather has been especially mild and the season 
consequently very forward ; then April flowers might be already making 
their debut. Yet the barren strawberry, or straw berry-leaved cinquefoil, 
and dog’s mercury ran be expected to be in bloom no matter what the 
weather is like, Neither at this season of the year can we expect much 
activity in the hedge proper, for most of the shrubs, bushes and coppiced 
trees which make up the typical British hedge have still to emerge from 
their winter sleep, though towards the end of the month the hedges in 
warm and sheltered spots might be showing signs of bursting into leaf. 
The winter buds ought certainly to be swelling in preparation for this 
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initial period of activity. But so far as general dormancy is concerned 
there is .one exception, for ihe blackthorn or sloe, in spite of the Fact that 
its black twigs are still quite leafless, is now becoming a mass of white 
bloom which stands out in keen contrast to die winter nakedness of the 
other shrubs and trees around. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

The blackthorn or sloe (Primus sfiinm a)* though sometimes appearing 
as a small tree, more often grows in hedges as a sturdy bush having no 
pronounced trunk. It belongs to the rosefamily (rosaceae, Dicot., p. 302). 
The generic name indicates its relation to the plum* and the specific name 
is a reminder of its thorny nature- 

As cars well be imagined^ such a familiar and conspicuous plant has 
numerous local common names, among which the most picturesque arc 
hedge speaks, quick, winter picks and snag bush. 

Like the garden plum, which is derived from the wild plum (P. 
domtstica ) 7 the blackthorn blooms before die leaves appear. ! tie small 
white flowers envelop the whole plant in a veritable white cloud during 
March and April. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank T 
The primrose down the brae ; 

The hawthorn 8 * budding in the glen. 

And while is the slae; 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove their sweets amang ; 

But L the Queen of a 1 Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison string l 

A Lament qf Mery Qutm 0 / Scott r m the 
Approach 0/ Spring : burns 

The blackthorn flower is in general similar to most other rosaceous 
flowers. There arc five green, boat-shaped sepals, five larger white 
petals, between fifteen and twenty stamens and one carpel only — this 
inserted at the bottom of a sunken receptacle. Thus the flower is a smaller 
version of the plum flower, though the latter usually has more stamens. 1 
The fruit is a comparatively large drupe — fleshy and black, often covered 
with a bloom like the fruit of a black grape; but this does not ripen before 
September. This plant pays dearly for blooming so early in the year, 
for though it is usually covered with bloom it never bears the corresponding 
number of fruits. This is mainly because, in spite of effective fertilisation, 
the very young fruits beginning to form so early in the year arc unable to 
withstand the frosts which usually occur during that time. 

The small, simple elliptical leaves of the blackthorn begin to unfold 

1 Trrrs in Britom* by L, J, t\ Brimblc. Sec illuslizlion on p. iGo. 
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from their buds after the flowers have withered away —that is, towards 
the end of April. 

The dm tree or the hedges is now even redder with its masses of small 
flowers on the naked twigs than it was during February when the first 
flowers began to emerge (p* 92), 


HERBS 

On the hedgebanks, occasion ally even well back into the under¬ 
growth of the hedge (sometimes even in woods and copses), another 
member of the rose family (rqsaceae. Dicot., p. 302), namely the barren 
strawberry, should now be displaying its flowers. In fact, this herb 
is one of the earliest of British flowering plants, frequently blooming in 
January and so on until May; but it h usually at its best during March. 

The barren strawberry {Potentate jragmosteum or steritis) must not be 
confused with the wild strawberry Fnagaria wsm) (p. 227), the forerunner 
of the garden strawberry. The two belong to different genera, though 
these genera are closely related to each other within the same family. 
The barren strawberry, however, more closely resembles the silvcrwced 
fp T 343), cinquefoil (p. 344) and tormentil (p. 374)—all members of 
the same genus. The generic name Potentate is the Latin derivative of 
points , signifying active medicinal properties* though the barren straw¬ 
berry does not appear to have any of importance. 
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The barren strawberry differs vegetatively from the wild strawberry 
in that it produces no runners. /Ml the same it is a perennial, for it has 
a strong root-stock. These two strawberries also differ conspicuously in 
their fruit. 

The entire barren strawberry' plant is procumbent and the stems are 
very hairy. The leaves arc compound, each being composed of three 
sharply toothed leaflets borne at the end of a long leaf-stalk. The leaf- 
blades are covered with fine silky hairs on both upper and lower surfaces. 

The flowers are white and comparatively large. There is a calyx of 
five green, boat-shaped sepals, and alternating with these arc five 
smaller segments collectively known as the epicalyx, The five largc t 
white, heart-shaped petals, indented at their tips, are borne in a single 
whorl inside the calyx. Within the whorl of petals arc many yellow 
stamens and at the very centre of the flower a large number of free carpels 
which, after fertilisation, produce a corresponding number of fruits in the 
form oi dry, non-splitting achcnes, So the barren strawberry is far from 
being sterile, though h does not produce a fleshy structure like the wild 
strawberry does (p. 227). This explains the common name and also 
the alternative specific name, slerilis. Nevertheless such nomenclature is 
unfortunate, and the specific name fragariasimm is therefore to be pre¬ 
ferred, as also is the alternative common name, strawberry-leaved cinque¬ 
foil, for this reflects its relationship with the cinquefoils and also eliminates 
the misleading term * barren 1 (Plate 2). 

Dog’s mercury (sometimes called herb mercury) is a very common 
plant, frequently grots'ing in masses along tall hedgerows and often 
carpeting woods and copses — for it is a shade-loving plant, it bears 
its insignificant flowers during March to May. 

Where mid the dark dog-mercury that abounds 
Round each mass slump, the woodlark hides her nest. 

Morning Pleasures : J. CLUt 

Dog’s mercury' belongs to the family euphorbiaceae, Dicot., to which 
the wood spurge (p. it3) and other spurges belong. But though the 
spurges arc included in the genus Euphorbia, dog’s mercury is the 
main British representative of the genus Mereunalis — a small genus 
distributed chiefly in Mediterranean regions. The only two British 
species are M . pmtmis (dog’s mercury) winch, as its name implies, is 
perennial for it has a creeping rhizome, and M. annua (annual mercury), 
a less common weed which blooms during July to November (p. 468). 
The generic name is after the god Mercury- who, according to legend, 
discovered the medicinal virtues of these herbs. But though even John 
Gerard, the sixteenth-century herbalist, regarded dog’s mercury as having 
medicinal virtues, the legend must only apply to the annual mercury, for 
dog's mercury is vciy poisonous. It is interesting to read the opinion of 
Sir John Hill, the eighteenth-century botanist, in tins connexion : 
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There is not a mdre fatal pkm [dogb mercury], native of our country than 
this ; many have been known to die earing it boiled wdLh their food ; and prob¬ 
ably many also whom we have not heard of ; yet Lhc writer* of English herbab 
say nothing of this. Gerard, an honest and plain writer but ignorant as dlrt r 
says it is thought they agree with the other mercuries in nature. 

Like all members of the family ruphorbiaceae, the flowers arc uni¬ 
sexual, but unlike most other members, in dog's mercury the sexes arc 
borne on different plants. Both male and female plains grow' anything 
from six to twenty inches high. The herbaceous stems bear the leaves in 
opposite pairs, one pair being in a plane at right angles to the next pair. 
Each leaf is oval with serrated margins and a pointed, though not very 
sharp, apex {Platt 2). 

I he small male flowers arc borne in long-stalked inflorescences which 
shoot out from the axils of the uppermost leaves. Each flower has diree 
greenish sepals, no petals and eight to twenty stamens. The female 
flowers are not so conspicuous for they are clustered together in sessile 
inflorescences. To each female flower there are two insignificant sepals 
and a two-chambered ovary, formed by the fusion of two carpels, and 
having a pair of styles. The Fruit is a capsule. 


OTHER. FLOW'ERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN HEDGES 
AND BANKS DURING MARCH 


{Thi number following each jfotm is the page on wfmk it is trim Honed or deseribed) 


Celandine, Lesser, 154 
DeadncUlc, Purple* 179- 
Deadnetdr, f£cd a 179 
Deadneiile, White, 22a 


Elm, Common, 92 
Hazel, By 
Primrose, 106 
Violet, Sweet, @9 


12 

OPEN SPACES 

With rushing winds and glonmy skies. 

The dark and stubborn Winter dies; 

Far off, unseen. Spring faintly cries. 

Bidding her earliest child arise; 

March l 

Maick : BAYAKE> TAYJjQR. 

In open spaces some of our more familiar flowers arc now presenting 
themselves, anti not least among them is the common daisy. But then 
this hardy favourite is with us most of the year round — certainly from 
March to October, and occasionally during the other months too. Neither 
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is March the month when it is most prolific with its blooms, as anyone 
who tries to keep his lawn clean, tidy and exclusive will agree. This 
happy little plant is most luxuriant during May, June and July. Then 
there arc masses of flowers to be seen in all sorts of open spaces — 
frequently where they are not wanted, as weeds. 

COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS WITHIN A FAMILY 

March has been chosen as the month for directing attention to the 
daisy for several reasons. Although daisies sometimes appear in flower 
even in January, it is not until March that one is fairly certain of finding 
specimens. So now is the time to examine them, because dandelion and 
coitus foot are also announcing themselves at this time, and it will be 
particularly useful to study all three flowers together for they have so 
much in common. They all grow in open spaces, they arc all beautiful 
weeds that frequently also grow where they do no harm, they closely 
resemble each other in fundamental structure, and therefore, as might 
be surmised, they are all members of the same family — the largest family 
of all, com posit ae, Dicot {p + 98). 

In spite of the fact that the daisy may be a most irritating pest, it is 
a very popular member of the British flora ; for centuries, hundreds of 
poets, both major and minor, have been idling us this {it was the iH! poet's 
darling” according to Wordsworth}* and we cannot help but agree. 

Now have I thereto this rtindiciOLin 
Thai, of alEe (he flower* in ihe medc ? 

Than love I most these Rowers whyte and red, 

Swkhc as men callen daysics in our toxin. 

The Legend 0/ Good J-t r <wrcm : chauckb 

And what is the favourite dower? Beyond all question the daisy. Without 
it Chaucer would hardly [hink of “ the merry month of May w \ It was to him, 
in days when w ords were fresher, the “ eye of the day Pl indeed .—Fhu tts of Speech 
in The Squirrel'* Granary z sta willeaw THOMAS 

Dames, those pearl'd Arcturi of the Earth, 

The constellated flower that never sets. 

The Question \ SI I EL LEV 

And the brightest thing w knew. 

In a land of gaudy flowers. 

Was a daisy tipped with dew, 

English! Ours 7 

Palestine % FRANK KEN DOS’ 

For centuries the daisy has also figured in herbals as a cure for many 
ailments and wounds. 

The daisy's name is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, datges tags, 
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meaning day's eye* for the flower-head closes at night (and during in- 
dement weather also) and opens again during bright daylight. This 
lovely yet perky plant has found favour in other countries* too, judging 
by its name. In French, for example, it is the mzrgumtej meaning pearl; 
in German it b M&sdieb 7 meaning love measures (this is one of the many 
plants used by lovers to decide whether 4 she loves me 1 or ( she loves me 
not *) : also in German it is Tamendschotichen^ a thousand beauties, or 
GUnstblume^ a goose-flower. 

Yet, like Kendar* we tend to look upon the daisy as being particularly 
British. In those bygone times when we celebrated Empire Day (on 
May 24), this flower was used for the emblem of the day* On that day 
children used to wear it in their but ton-holes. It is definitely a children's 
(lower, although, alas* even those days when children delighted in making 
daisy chains arc fast dying out. Wc wonder too how many people in the 
north of England still call the daisy a bairn wort (children's flower) ; no 
doubt more people north of the Border do so, though there they also call 
it gowan. Among the many more restricted local common names are 
mother of thousands, silver penny, hens and chickens* bate helot's buttons 
and maudlin wort. 

The botanical name Tor the daisy is Rdlis ptrtimb t the generic name 
deriving from the Latin beltus^ pretty* and the specific name indicating 
its perennial habit, for it pops up every year* percnnatittg by means of its 
short, thick* underground stems. The genus Beilis is a small one indigenous 
to Europe* especially in the Mediterranean regions: the only representa¬ 
tive of the genus in Britain is the daisy. 

The vegetative structure of the daisy is well known. Its general build 
is the very reason why it is such a pernicious weed on lawns. There b no 
main stem. Arising from the underground stem, at ground-level, the 
oval leaves form a rosette pressed closely to the surface of the ground. 
This foliar rosette chokes out any grass which might attempt to grow 
within its ambit. Furthermore* such a rosette, being so very flat, ean 
withstand considerable pressure from above. 

Trampled under foot. 

The daisy Jives and strikes its root 
Into the lap of lime ; centuries may come 
And pas* aivay into the silent tomb, 

And si ill the child, hid in the womb of time, 

Shall smile and plurk them, %vhen this simple rhyme 
Shah be forgotten* like a churchyard stone* 

Or lingering lie, unnoticed and alone. 

The Etormtj Nature: j. glare 

A beautiful poem* but wc wonder what the owner of a lawn thinks of it 
He might curse the daisies for being eternal, for, though there are certain 
expediencies which help to keep them down* more often there is nothing 
for it but to bend one's back and root them out one by one. None of the 
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underground stems must be left, else they will almost certainly grow again* 
The leaves of daisies growing in fields, especially where the grass is 
long* are not arranged in such close rosettes but grow up obliquely. 
Furthermore the green or pinkish flower-stalks vary in habit; those on 
open lawns are short and thick; those in fields are long and slender* 


In many respects the dandelion closely resembles the daisy. 

Simple and fresh and fair from winter’s dose emerging. 

As if no artifice of fzuiijnn, business* poll lies had ever bcen p 
Forth from the sunny nook of Its shelter'd grass —innoccnf, golden* 
calm as the down. 

The spring first dandelion shows its trustful face. 

Sands ai Sei'fntj: whitman 


The dandelion also grows in different types of open spaces and so 
varies in habit according to immediate habitat. When growing in fields 
or hedgerows, its leaves do not form rosettes but grow upright or obliquely, 
and they are large; but when growing as a weed in the garden a or worse 
still on the lawn, then the smaller leaves form a right rosette* To make 
matters worse, as the thick tap-roof gets older it contracts and so pulls 
the entire shoot down into closer contact with the surface of the soil. 
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^e the daisy the dandelion has a long flowering season, mainly 
March to September, but sometimes throughout the whole year. March 
is not the most prolific month for flowers, but there are plenty of dande¬ 
lions about now'. May and June, however, are the months when they 
bloom in abundance, often bringing splashes of colour to the green 
meadows, and, alas, buttoning the lawns with golden stars (Plate 3}. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem 
When iliou, for all thy golrf d se> common art l 

To ih* DandtliQn : j, r, low^ll 

The dandelion is very persistent. Ifitisgrowingwhcreiiisnotwanted 
then it must be completely eradicated, for if the smallest bit of root be 
left in the soil, adventitious buds will shoot out from the callus which 
forms across the wound, and then more dandelions will appear. There is 
nothing for it but to dig up the whole plant if possible. If, owing to the 
c ose proxim.ty of other plants, this is not practicable, then the shoot 
should^ be torn olF, and the exposed surface of the root left in the soil 
treated with dry salt or sulphuric acid. This should kill off what remains 
hut in spite of its unpopularity, the dandelion is a beautiful plant, 

h.»b!^3£ dandelion*, just aswe them lying in she gras, like sparks that 
ha vt leaped from fci ndli ng suns of fire, 

/ fi£ Frqfedior mt the Er?mk_fasi ? '&bU : q , wendell holm ^ 


The name is derived from the French dent ation, lion’s tooth not 
due, as is sometimes said, to the tooth-like appearance of the flower-head 
but to the backward! y pointing sharp lobes of the leaf. The French name 
is in turn derived from the Latin dens and Uo , referring to the dentate 
leaves. I he alternative French common name, ptssenlit, corresponds to 

a vulgar nickname which in some localities in Britain is applied to this 
plant, rr 

The dandelion belongs to the genus Taraxacum — a genus sparsely 
representeti m Britain though comprising altogether about twenty-five 
species confined to temperate regions. The dandelion itself is T. officinale 
or vulgare. The generic name is derived from the Greek taraxis or tarassa 
to stir up, since the plant was at one time used as a diuretic. The specific 
name officinale is used frequently in botanical nomenclature and is from 
the Latin offtcam, an apothecary’s shop; so any plant to which this name 
is applied specifically is, or was, used in medicine: the alternative specific 
name migare means common* 

The plant is perennial because buds are formed in the leaf-axils and 
these develop into new plants in the following year. Unlike the daisy 
the whole dandelion plant contains a juice or latex very like many members 
01 the euphoublaceae (p. 113) . In fact, certain species or dandelion 
yield a latex like Hevea does (p. 113), and from it rubber is produced 
But so far such species have not been culiivatcd successfully in Britain, 
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though it is stated that certain species of Taraxacum which yield a high 
percentage of rubber arc being grown In the U.S.S.R. 

Fhe leaves ol the dandelion widen from the base upwards, ending in 
a broad apex. The margins are very deeply though irregularly toothed, 
and the teeth point backwards. The flower-heads arc borne on smooth, 
hollow, latcx-containing stalks, The latter are pale-green or pinkish, 
long when the plant is growing in a sheltered position, short and stout 
when growing on lawns, 

Much use has been made of this plant in the past, though the British 
species is not considered of much economic importance today. The leaves 
arc popular among some people for use in green salads; and indeed they 
are to be recommended, though only young leaves should be used, for the 
older ones are tough and very' bitter. Thus eaten, the leaves arc supposed 
to be a cure For liver and kidney disorders. In the United States, some 
people boil the leaves and serve with vinegar and butter, The flower- 
heads were once used for making dandelion wine. The latex is sometimes 
applied to warts; in due course the warts turn black and eventually 
disappear. Dried dandelion roots are occasionally used as a substitute 
for coffee. 

Thr rc wbj one came lo the door H-llin' jfrewers a yrar' two ago ; and she told 
hia wife lo take dandelion tea; and that took ihc off her liver as quick as 
quick, —IdlihuTit : john halsiiam 

The third member of the compgsitae found blooming during March 
is colt's foot. It grows in many open habitats, though it favours cultivated 
ground, especially in moist clayey or chalky areas. Its flowering season 
is not so extended as those of its relatives, the daisy and the dandelion, 
though it frequently appears even in February. In March, however, it 
is sure to be found in flower, and from then onwards until the end of 
May, 

Golfs foot belongs to the genus TussUago — in fact, it [ T. forfom) is 
the only species of importance. The generic name is derived from the 
Greek, tussis, a cough, since the plant is considered to be a cure for this 
ailment. It is still used in herbal tobacco. The origin of the specific 
name is obscure. Some believe it comes from the Latin Jar y meal, and 
to bear, referring to the mealy appearance of the lower surface of the 
leaves: others derive the word from Fajfanis t the Italian river. The 
common name refers to the shape of the leaf. 

Colt's foot is an unusual composite in that the flowers appear before 
the leaves. It is a perennial* having thick underground stems. The 
leaves do not appear until the (lowers have withered away, that is, well 
into April* and sometimes not until May. They are of unusual shape, 
that is, like a shield, or somewhat resembling the imprint of a colt’s foot. 
They are often as much as ten inches across. Like those of the daisy and 
the dandelion* they arc all radical. When very young the complete leaf 
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appears mealy because it is covered on both sides with a thick white 
down of hairs. As it matures, the dow n on the upper surface disappears, 
but that on the lower surface remains. Once upon a time, this down 
was collected and used as tinder. 

The flower-heads arc held aloft on stout, erect stalks which bear 
pronounced bracts: when in bud, the flower-head docs not drop as so 
many botany books state, though ihc fruiting head docs. 

Now having considered the vegetative .st ructure of the daisy, dandelion 
and coifs foot, let us compare and contrast their floral structure, for by 
studying the flowers of diese three plants a good idea of the whole family 
compositae is obtained. 

The CGMFGStTAE are almost unique irx the structure and arrangement 
of their flowers. So far, when mentioning the floral organs, the term 
1 flower-head * has been used (for that is what it is). What superficially 
appears to be a single flower is really a head of many flowers. It is called 
a capitulum, Each capitulum is surrounded by a collection of bracts 
called an involucre. The daisy, for example, lias a yellow disk composed 
of many small flowers, and a surrounding ray made up of white flowers. 
The entire collection is supported by an involucre of green bracts. 

Each separate flower of the cqmfositae is in general composed of 
various whorls of organs in fives 
(apart from the carpels). But 
all are modified or unusual. 

The sepak may be reduced to 
scarcely anything but a toothed 
rim or they may be modified 
into a collection of hairs, called 
a pappus, or into a number of 
bristles. The five petals may 
be united along their entire 
length giving a hollow tube 
(toothed at the rim). This 
corolla tube will surround a 
similar tube made up of five 
stamens which in turn surrounds 
the ovary. Such a flower is said 
to be tubular, and a typical 
example is one of the yellow 
disk flowers of the daisy. In 
other cases the five petals are 
not united to form a tube but 
are joined along their entire 
length to form a strap which 
may or m ay not be too died at 
the tip. Such a flower is said 
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FLORAL structure of daisy, dandelion and colt’s foot 

Ltfty daisy capitulutn and tubular and ligubtr fld^tts ; middle Y dandelion capi [ilium 

and ligulate llower and fruit enlarged ; right, Ctilt’j fool tapilulum and tubular and ligulate 

dowm enlarged. 

to be ligulate, and a typical example is the white ray flower of the 
daisy. 

Apart from certain modifications or reductions peculiar to each species, 
all flowers of this family are constructed according to either the tubular 
or the ligulate design. Then with regard to die arrangement of such 
flowers within the capitultim there are three possibilities: (i) all tubular 
flowers, {2} all ligulate flowers, (3) a mixture of both. Those species 
which contain at least some tubular flowers, that is, groups f and 3* are 
placed together into a sub-family known as the tubcuferae : those 
which contain nothing but ligulate flowers, that is, group 2, form the 
sub- family liguuflorae. 

The daisy obviously belongs to group 3, and therefore is a member of 
the tubiuffrae. Close examination of the colt's foot will reveal that it 
also belongs to the same sub-family. On the other hand, all the flowers 
of the dandelion capitulum are ligulate, so that flower belongs to the 
ligul 1FLORAE* The groundsel [p, 98) lias nothing but tubular flowers 

The yellow disk of the daisy is made up of many tubular flowers, and 
the ray is composed of larger white ligulate flowers tipped with pink. 
The tubular disk flowers arc hermaphrodite, having both stamens and 
carpels. There are four or five (usually the latter) yellow petals. Though 
in many composite flowers the calyx is modified to form a hairy pappus 
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or a group of bristles, there is no calyx at all in the daisy. The corolla 
tube surrounds five united stamens which extend above the rim of the 
corolla tube; the stamen tube surrounds an ovary having a long style 
cleft at the tip. The ray, ligulate flowers of the daisy are female only, 
so they have no stamens; neither is there a pappus. The five white 
petals arc united along their entire length, not to form a tube, but a strap. 

Daisy flowers are cross-pollinated — a process aided by the rhythmic 
opening and closing of the capitulum. To prevent self-pollination, the 
pollen from the stamens of the tubular flowers is shed before their own 
styles are ripe. The pollen falls inside the stamen tube, and then the 
unripe style grows in length and thus pushes the pollen over the top of the 
stamen tube on to the surface of the yellow disk. Insects which crawl over 
the disk thus transfer the pollen on to the styles of other flowers which 
may be ripe. When the flower-head closes, the stigmas of the ray florets 
are brought into contact with any loose pollen which may be present on 
the su rface of t he disk and thus they too are cross-polli n ated. The rcsulti ng 
fruit is a dry achenc with no pappus. 

The capitulum of the dandelion is the familiar conspicuous, large 
bright golden head. 

Shock-headed Dandelion 
That drank the fire of the suit. 

The 14k Fiomm ; r . dridces 

The involucre of bracts is very evident, the inside larger ones over¬ 
lapping each other, and the smaller outer ones curving backwards. All 
the single yellow flowers of the capitulum are ligulate and all possess 
both stamens and ovary. The hairy' pappus (a modification of the 
sepals) is very pronounced, and after fertilisation this pappus is 
pushed up on a long stalk so that the ripe fruit is at the bottom of a very 
effective parachute. When all the fruit of a capitulum are ripe, the 
whole becomes a large spherical body with the tops of the parachutes 
outermost — giving the well-known 1 dock \ By means of their para¬ 
chutes the fruits arc dispersed far and wide through the air. 

The Dflnde!ion H cheerful children's clock 
Making a joke of minutes and of hmtrs k 
Ironical to US who Wryly walcll. 

The Garden : v. sackvelle-west 

In the colt’s foot, though there are tubular disk flowers and ligulate 
ray flowers, they are not so easily distinguished as those of the daisy, for 
they are all yellow. Both types of flower have a hairy pappus which 
collectively give the whole capitulum the appearance of a ball of (luff 
when the fruits arc ripe. The colt's foot has another means or preventing 
self-pollination. Although styles are present in the tubular flowers, the 
ovaries arc sterile. On the other hand the ray flowers have no stamens. 
So tubular flowers are male only, and ligulate flowers arc female only, 
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The sterile style of the tubular flower shoots up after the pollen is shed 
just as in the case of the daisy. Then the pollen is brought into contact 
with the fertile styles of the ligulate flowers (Plate 3). 

These lions, each by a daisy queen. 

With yellow manes, and golden mien, 

Keep so still for wind to start 

They atare K like eye that have tio smart. 

But, once they hear that shepherd plpe + 

Down meadows and through orchards ripe. 

They dance together, linn and daisy* 

Through long midday, slow and laay; 

Each dandelion in his fierce lusl 
Forgets the sunset's reddy rust; 

Now by night winds roughly kissed 
Hh mane becomes a dock of mist 
Which mortal breath next mom will blow. 

While his white virgins bloom below, 

Dandftkn : hachsvekeja sitwell 

Thc cultivated crocus (Crocus vermes T C+ versicolor and C. aureus ), one 
of our most popular harbingers of spring, is a member of the iris family 
(iridaceae, Monocot.5 p + 391 j 5 and must not be confused with the 
autumn crocus or meadow saffron (Cokkicum autumnale) which is a member 
of the lily family (liliaceae, Monocot., p. 205). 

Look where the ranks of crocuses. 

Their rebel colours will display 
Coming with quick fire to redress 
The balance of a wintry day. 

TTrc A Sagnetu Mountain : c. PAY lewis 

It is certain that Day Lewis is referring here to those crocuses whose gay 
colours in the garden come as such a relief when for months there has been 
little else except perhaps snowdrops, violets and Christmas roses. Crocuses 
are considered fairly fully in Mowers in Britain : p. 345), so little time will be 
allocated to them here, especially as our main concern is with wild flowers. 

Yet the golden Crocus reruns does grow wild, though very rarely, m 
Britain. The entire genus is an Old World one, and it contains about 
sixty species. The golden crocus may be found in a few meadows in 
eastern England (mainly Suffolk), Also in the same area the very rare 
C. bijloniSj a species having mauve flowers with streaks of purple and yellow, 
may sometimes be found. The white Crocus alhijlorus, too, grows wild in a 
few localities. All these crocuses arc in flower during March and April. 
The saffron crocus (C. sativxn) and the naked-flower crocus (G. nudiflorus) 
bloom in the autumn : p, 555), 

The generic term Crocus is derived from the Greek, krokos* meaning 
saffron, which in turn is derived from jtroJte, a thread, referring to the 
thread-like styles (of C. saiivus) from which saffron, the orange-yellow 
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dye and flavouring material* is made (p> 556)* 

OF special interest is the corm by means of which this plant hibernates 
and vegeta lively reproduces itself {p. 16)* In early spring (so Tar as 
some species are concerned) the terminal bud of the corm (or swollen 
stem} bursts forth and produces flowers and gTeen foliage leaves- The 
latter get longer after the former have withered away. Meanwhile, the 
base of a small axillary bud (enclosed by a scale-leaf) begins to swell to 
produce a corm for the following year. During the spring, especially 
after the flowers have withered away, food manufactured by the green^ 
foliage leaves is passed down to this developing young corm and there it 
is stored. Meanwhile the old corm is shrivelling up since its food store 
has been utilised during the growth of the present flowers and leaves. 
After the plant's activities have ceased and even its foliage leaves have 
died down, the new corm remains dormant in the soil until the following 
season. Frequently several new corms arc formed like this on one corm, 
and thus die plant multiplies vegetativdy* It can now be seen why the 
long leaves of the crocus should not be cut off after the flowers have died. 
They must be allowed to remain, otherwise no food will be available for 
the development of the new comas. 

The tiny whitlow grass, which grows in all sorts of dry places, especially 
on very dry banks and even on walls, is now in bloom. It is a member 
of the wallflower family (cituca ferae, 

Dicot. f p. 95), and though a small 
plant, it conforms closely to the main 
characteristics of the family. It belongs 
to the genus Draba, which is rather a 
difficult one since there arc many varieties 
which tend to breed true to them¬ 
selves. There are, however, several dis¬ 
tinct species. That now in flower, the 
common whitlow grass, is D. vtnm [though 
some Floras place this particular species 
in another genus — Emphila)* It blooms 
from March until May. The other 
species present their flowers later in the 
year, though the very rare yellow'whitlow 
grass (ZX aiz&utes) is also now in flower; 
but this cannot be confused with the 
common whitlow grass because the 
latter* flowers arc white* (The hoary 
whitlow grass, D . incma , and the rock 
whitlow’ grass, D . nipestris^ are not in 
flower before June,) 

The generic name Draba is from the 
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Greet, draht^ acrid ' in fact, so dosdy related arc the whitlow grasses to 
the acrid cresses that some of the former are called cresses The common 
name, whitlow grass, is supposed by some to be a corruption of the 
Middle English, outlaw. The specific name, wrm t relates to spring (Plate 3). 

AH [he leaves of the common whitlow grass are radical and thus form 
a rosette, though it is a fairly loose one. Each leaf is small, lancc-shaped 
and hair^\ The flowers are borne in loose racemes at the top of flower- 
stalks which vary from one to six inches in height. The tiny flower is 
typical of the family having four green sepals, four deeply notched white 
petals, four long stamens and two short ones, and an ovary composed of 
two fused carpels with a style cleft into two stigmas. The fruit is oval 
and slightly convex and has a central partition. It is therefore a siliqua. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN OPEN SPACES 
DURING MARCH 

{TAf numbtr Jbilowvtg fiouvr is tht p#gt on ichkh it is mtmiumfd or described) 


Celandine:, Lesser, 154 
Chick weed. Small, 99 
Deadnctlk, Red, 179 
Dead net lie, W hile, ysa 
Elm, Wych t 93 
Furze, 94 


Corse, 94 
Groundsel, 98 
Shepherd h S purse; 95 
Snowdrop, 83 
Speedwell h Field, 180 
Wallflower, 183 


13 

MARSHES AND RIVER BANKS 

IT is now becoming noticeable that as the weather gets warmer, plants 
in more exposed situations are beginning to arouse from their winter 
sleep or new ones grow. Apart from the hardy shepherd's purse, groundsel 
and a few- others, the February flowers are those of sheltered woodlands 
and hedgerows. In March, flowers begin to present themselves in more 
open spaces. 

But there arc other factors which influence growth and development 
apart from protection from, or exposure to, high or cold winds. So far 
as temperature is concerned, it must be borne in mind that to take into 
account the general atmosphere around us is not enough when considering 
plants. For these arc static organisms, and temperature (and indeed 
humidity) just a few inches above the ground varies from that a few feet 
above. The variation may be only very slight, but it is sufficient to effect 
plant growth and development, and so such differences must be considered 
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by the student of plant ecology. For example, it helps to explain 
plants which grow in water-logged soil or near water are usually later;in/ -. . 
their floral development than others are. The result is that marshes antfvj... 
river banks are more prodigal with thdr floral adornment during June 
and July than they are during March; though even now some flowers 
are putting in an appearance For the first time. It will at any rate be 
possible to find two conspicuous flowers, namely, the marsh marigold 
and the butterbur. 


HERBS 

The marsh marigold is a great favourite with country-folk, which 5 $ 
not surprising, for it is indeed altogether a lovely plant — both in leaves 
and flowers* Being so popular, it is therefore no cause for wonder that 
it has a host of alternative common names, such as kingcup* golden cup t 
soldier’s button, brave celandine, may-blob, mare-blob, horse-blob, 
Mary-bud* publicans and sinners, and* in Scotland, luckan go wan. 

One a King. 

General nr Cham, Sultan or Emperor, 

Sireivs twenty acres of good meadow-ground 
With carcasses. . . . 

Another aits F th* sun, and by the hour 

Floats kingcups In the brook—a Hero one 

We calf and scorn the other as Time's spendthrift. 

The Borderers 1 WORDSWORTH 

Horse-blobs stain with gold the meadow drain. 

Sonnet: j. glare 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 

With every thing that pretty is T 
My lady sweet, arise- 

Cymbdin^y Act II, Sc. 3 ; shakespearf. 

Well pu* the daisies qn the green. 

The lucked governs frae the bog. 

Thr Young Laird and Edinburgh A ‘atj 2 a, rahsay 

As its name implies, the marsh marigold grows in marshy land. The 
golden flowers can be spotted from afar off, so large and strikingly coloured 
arc they. Though they usually appear during March, it sometimes 
happens that the weather is too severe for them during this month, then 
one roust wait until April for the real thrill of finding them. They enjoy 
a fairly long season, sometimes still appearing in June (Plate 3). 

The marsh marigold belongs to the buttercup family (raxunculaceae. 
Dicot., p. 229}, but is sufficiently different from the true buttercups or 
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crowfoots [Ranunailus) to warrant a separate genus (Cattfea). Though a 
Few minor specif are recognised in Britain* the marsh marigold (C, palu- 
sfris) is the only common representative in these islands of a genus which 
comprises about a score of species confined to temperate countries in 
both Old and New Worlds* The generic name is contracted from the 
Greek, kalath&Sj a cup, referring to the shape of these lovely floral chalices* 
The specific name, palwins, is from the Latin, pahs, a swamp* and thus 
signifies the marshy habitat of the plant. 

She shook her lap, and wide and bright 
Great kingcups to that waste she threw 
Where nothing lived, and nothing grew ; 

Now, where poetry passed, there stays 
The tight of suns* the fire of days, 

And these cups for kings to hold 
Made summer with Lheir wide-eyed gold. 

Kingcups : SACII&VERELL SlTWBLL 

The common name, marigold, refers to the superficial likeness to the real 
marigold of our gardens [Calendula ofidnalh ), and it is derived from 
Mary's gold since the Blessed Virgin is supposed to have worn it. But 
the marsh marigold must not be confused with the marigolds of many 
poets (including Shakespeare)* for the flowers of the former do not open 
and dose with the sun. Even botanist authors have made this mistake. 

It is interesting to note that the 
marsh marigold is sometimes 
also called cowslip in the United 
States. 

The entire plant is large and 
handsome* very juicy in most of 
its parts as one would expect in 
view of its habitat. The stems* 
however, contain many minute 
air spaces. The leaves are large* 
heart-shaped and present very 
shiny surfaces. Neither on them 
nor on any other part of the 
plant are hairs to be Seen. The 
yellow floral organs arc not 
petals but sepals which have be¬ 
come petabid. The real petals 
have disappeared during the 
course of evolution. There arc 
many stamens and many free 
carpels which, after fertilisation* 
develop into a collection of fol¬ 
licles (as do those of many 
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members of this family, p. 3 f), which split to release the ripe sceds> 

Though the marsh marigold is not much recognised as of culinary 
value in Britain, in the New World it is. In many parts ol America it is 
used cither as a pot-herb, or the stems and leaves are boiled and serv ed as 
a creamed, green vegetable. The flower-buds, too, arc frequently pickled 
and used as substitutes for capers* The plant has* however, sometimes 
found favour even in Britain. In some herbals it is claimed as being good 
for the treatment of anaemia and epilepsy* 

Fair h ihe ntarygoild, for pottQgt meet. 

The Shtphtrd's Wttk {Mauda/} : jOHtf OaY 

The butterbur frequents marshy meadows [where they are shaded), 
but it is more frequently seen growing beside ponds and lakes and on 
shaded river banks. It is a member of the family comfosttaEj Dicot. 
(p. 126), and, though much larger, resembles the colt's foot in certain 
respects (p. 130), For example, the flowers which are now presenting 
themselves might appear even in January and continue until May; 
but the main thing b they appear before the leaves do. But once the 
leaves do present themselves 
there is no mistaking them, for 
when mature they are enormous, 
being anything from one to 
three feet across. They too 
resemble the leaves of the colt s 
foot except that they are much 
larger* more pointed at the apex, 
and more serrated at the mar¬ 
gins. The under-snrface is hairy h 
B ut one must wait until the 
summer months before the 
leaves a re full y expand ed. Then 
they form a thick canopy which, 
while acting as a covert for 
wild-fowl, are a real menace to 
any other near-by plants. In 
fact, Johns describes the butter¬ 
bur as the u largest, and where 
it abounds, the most pernicious, 
of all weeds which this country 
possesses ”, One cannot help 
feeling that Johns was cither too 
hard on thb plant or his own 
fields or garden were special 
victims of the butterbur, for after 
all, a weed is a plant which 

grows where it is not wanted, butte &bur tx bloom 
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and the butterbur usually grows in places where it can do little harm. 
Nevertheless, if it docs happen to be near cultivated ground, it can prove 
to be a nuisance, for it is a perennial and spreads by means of thick, 
underground rhizome (Plate 3). 

The butterbur belongs to the genus PetasiUs, a genus of north temperate 
areas. The generic name is from the Greek, petas&s, a broad-brimmed 
hat — referring to the enormous expansion of the leaves. The common 
wild species is P. vulgaris (in some Floras, P, ovatus). In shrubberies, etc., 
there may be seen also the two species P, Jragrans {winter heliotrope’ 
whose flowers emit a vanilla fragrance) and P. albas, both having cream 
or white flowers and later producing leaves as large as umbrellas. 

The size oflcaf of the butterbur is of distinct benefit to a plant which 
grows in shaded areas where plenty of water is available, for the large 
surface catches what sunlight there is for food manufacture and yet offers 
plenty of transpiration area for getting rid of the considerable excess 
water which such a plant is bound to contain. 

The flowers of butterbur arc pink. They are borne in dense spikes on 
f thlck ’ flcsh Y stalk which, like that of the colt’s foot, is covered with 
bracts; but, in the case of the butterbur, the bracts graduate from a 
simple, lance-shaped organ at the top of the stalk to an almost foliar 
Organ at the bottom (p. 139). 

All flowers are tubular, so butterbur belongs to the sub-family 
tubuoffhae (p. 132). AJL the flowers arc unisexual, and usually the 
flowers of one complete plant are either all male or all female, though 
occasionally one comes across a plant which is composed of mainly one 
sex with a lew ol the opposite sex also. The male flowers produce a large 
amount of nectar. There is a pronounced pappus. 


TREES 


The catkins of the white poplar or abdc [Populus albs), grey poplar 
[F. cantscats) and the aspen or asp (P, tremula ) are now mature, and pollina¬ 
tion and consequent fertilisation will be taking place during March and 
April. All these trees will be found along river banks and also in hedge¬ 
rows and occasionally woods (p. 69); the white poplar and the asSm 
arc also frequently seen growing in parkland (sec also black poplar, 

The catkins are usually mature before the leaves break bud, for the 
latter do not begin to emerge until April — sometimes even later. Both 
male and female catkins of poplar and aspen are pendulous. The sexes 
arc bome on different trees. Each male flower has a rudimentary 
perianth and a large number of stamens. The female flower is verv 
composed of a lance-shaped hairy bract subtending a stalked 

fegmemf ^ M “ mlny as five 
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It is doubtful whether the white poplar is indigenous to Britain. 
Male trees are rare anywhere* and neither male nor female trees bloom 
north of the Border. The grey poplar is most probably indigenous to 
this country. It may be a hybrid between the white poplar and the 
aspen* Its stigmas are cleft into four* The aspen is very common. Its 
leaves might be already showing signs of emerging* When they finally 
do so the vertically flattened leaf-stalk should be noted * because it is by 
virtue of this peculiarity that the leaves tremble in the slightest breeze. 

With every diange his features play'd 
As aspens show the light and shade* 

Rtihby% SCOTT 

The leaf-forms of poplars and other characters of these trees must be 
examined iater on in the year; they arc described in Trees in Britain 
(p* 222 HI). 

The purple osier or rose willow (Salix purpurea) is also now presenting 
its catkins in those damp places and osier grounds where the plant grows. 
The catkins continue into April. 


PART V 


APRIL 

April the angcl of the months, the young 
Love of the year. Ancient and still young? 

Lovelier than the rnavcn B s paradox ■ 

Chrjil'i Easter and the Syrian Adonic 
When all things Lum into their contrary;, 

Dcaeb into life and silence into sound ; 

The Gar dm \ y. SACKYILLE-WEST 

i^\pRIL is a month of promise; for spring is, now in full swing — 
bushes and trees arc preparing to burst into leaf, and many more flowers 
introduce themselves for the first time. The floral year now becomes well 
established and there is more than enough material to satisfy the demands 
of the keenest field botanist. 

1 his is the second month of the Roman calendar, though the fourth 
of the modern onc + The very name implies 4 opening * for it is tradi¬ 
tionally derived from the Latin apmte r an implication which is probably 
directed to the opening of leaves and flowers. Both French and German 
names have the same origin. 

Typical April weather is the ideal for young growing plants and for 
trees stirring out of their winter slumber, for the temperature is usually 
fairly high and the periodic showers which w r e always associate with 
April give the necessary extra amount of water needed during active 
growth. Country folk say that given plenty of showers during April 
followed by warm sunshine in May then good crops arc assured. 

Carefully now Spring puts her stitchra 
Along the hedges and the diicbcSj 
Deciding what sEtall first appear 
On the dark fabric of the year ; 

To mark the pattern, to define 
With delicate, bridling 
Where soon her prodigality will shine 
And all her riches. 

Of white or gold or crimson red 
Or emerald green, she takes a thread ; 

With here a pearl and there a star 
Where the wild plum and blackthorn are; 

With here a curl and there a stud, 
t his for ihc orchard, this the wood ; 
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With here 3. spear and there a fmnd 
To fill ibe garden, edge the pftnd ; 

Tinsel for frog and wiPow - 
For celandine, chrome yellow; 

Red sprig Tor dark green laurel ; 

Rose-bush, a ereat of coral; 

White horsc-shoe for the small w’ood-aorrd; 
The hazel slave ; many a crotchet m t 
For Veronica, her watcher; 

The strawberry leaf, well notched ; 

And amid the brown 
Cmss-hatching shown. 

The honeysuckle's Attic crown. 

Feather-stitch, petit-point and couch. 

The season deepens touch by touch, 

TEH what was little becomes much * 

Last T the perfection of her art — 

To give lo every flower a jewelled hear!. 

Tkt Embimdertss : SYLVIA lvnd 
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Again with pleasant green 
Has Spring renewed the wood 
At]d wIlErc the bare trunks stoivl 
Are leafy arbours s^en ; 

And bade Oft budding boughs 
Come birds to court and pair. 

Whose rival amorous VOWS 
Ama/.e the scented air r 

fimfrisim to the Country : ft. Mtlt>ft£5 

CjJuITE a number of our most important trees burst into bloom 
during April; some of them begin to display their new foliage though not 
until towards the end of the month. For convenience, however, the 
foliage of these trees will be mentioned with their flowers. 

All the oaks are in bloom in April. Their winter habit is described on 
p. 38. There arc the two common oaks (Qucreus ptdtiTttuiaSa and 0 . s/s- 
siiijiota — the latter being sometimes called the durmast oak, found 
mainly in the west and north. Then there are the less common 
Turkey oak (Q.. ccnis), Lucombe oak ((£. luttmbema), holm, holly or 
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evergreen oak (£>. ilex) and the cork oak (£h saber)* Other oaks* such 
as the American red oaks (£h rubra and {>. caccima) t may be seen under 
cultivation. 

The oaks belong to the family faoaoeaEj Dicot. — a family of trees 
of world-wide distribution (with the exception of Central and South 
Africa), The genus Quercus itself is widely distributed over the north 
temperate areas of the world and the mountainous regions of the 
tropics and sub-tropics. The origin of the generic name is doubtful, 
though it might be derived From the Celtic que r t beautiful* and nwe, 
tree. 

The flowers of the oak are unisexual though male and female arc 
borne on the same tree* They appear during April and frequently 
persist into May, The male flowers grow in loosely constructed* green 
catkins, two to three inches long. Each male Sower is composed of five 
to seven sepals ] but there are no petals. There arc usually about the 
same number of stamens, though sometimes there may be so many as a 
dozen. The female flowers arc very inconspicuous. They occur in groups 


OAK LEAVES 

Top lift, American wiUow oak (0,- pbitlos) ; bottom ltfl T common oak {Q. pidmnitata); lop 
mM f, American red C&k (Q.. waittea) ; bottom n holm oak (Q* tUx) ; top right, American 
red oak (Q.. mbm) ; bottom right T Turkey Oak {&, mris) 
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of two to five, and each flower consists of 
a thrce-chambered ovary enveloped in a 
cnpule of bracts. There are three styles. 
The fruit is the familiar acorn described 
on p. 565. 

The female flowers of die English oak 
(££. pedunailata) are* as the specific name 
implies* stalked* so therefore arc the acorns : 
those of the durmast oak (Q,. Mssitifiora), 
again as the specific name implies, are 
sessile* so the acorns are stalkless. 

Oak leaves, at any rate those of the 
common oaks, are very familiar. In all 
species they arc borne spirally. They are 
deeply lobed and each lobe is rounded at 
the tip* The leaves of the Turkey oak are 
more deeply cleft. The holm* holly or ever¬ 
green oak keeps each of its leaves ibr two 
years* so that it is evergreen. In this case, 
the leaf is dark green in colour, oval in 
shape and either smooth of margin or 
spiny. 



COMMON OAK 

T#p l$fl t mate catkin; imddU ltfi t 
male flowers; top righl, female 
flowers j b&ii&m rfgkl, acorn removed 
from its oipuJe fp. 565} 


Most of the oaks are to be found growing in woods, though often they 
occur singly in hedgerows. 


The beech [Fagus Sfluatica) is also a member of the family fagace ah, 
Dicot.; u too bears its flowers during April and May. The generic 
name is Latin for beech tree and the specific name is also Latin indicating 
inhabiting a wood. By virtue of its dark-green foliage the beech casts 
such a shade tliat scarcely anything but hingi and other non-green plants 
can exist beneath its canopy. 

As the leaves open out they present a very pale shade of green, and 
the blade is edged with white down. Later the down is shed and the 
leaves become much darker. The leaf-blade is oval with wavy, serrated 
margins terminating in a sharp point. The leaves are arranged alter¬ 
nately, thus giving a flattened mosaic to the leafy twig. 

Like the oak, the beech is unisexual, and both male and female flowers 
arc borne on the same tree, though the beech does not necessarily bloom 
every year. The male flowers are borne in clusters at the ends of long, 
pendulous stalks. There are no petals, but four to six united purplish, 
hairy sepals and twice as many golden stamens. The female flowers are 
less conspicuous. They arc borne in pairs or even in threes or fours. Each 
group of female flowers is enclosed in a cupulc of overlapping scales. 
Each flower is composed of three joined carpels with three stylis. The 
fruits are nuts enclosed in a bristly cupule (p. 567). 
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beech 

Ufi, iwig bearing foliage; top right, elm ten of male flowers and two female tlmvrrt enclosed in 
a cupule; middle right, single male and female flowers; bottom right, ripe cUpule dosed and one 

Opened exposing seeds (p. 567) 


Though the ash (Fraxinus excelsior) also blooms during April and May 
it is a sluggard with its leaves, for these do not reach maturity until June. 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods arc green. 

The Princess : tenxyson 

The generic name Fraxinus is derived from the Greek phrasso, a fence, 
for the wood of the ash is often used for fence-making; excelsior is Latin" 
indicating lofty. The plant is a member of the family oeeaceaf Dicot! 
— a very widely distributed family containing also such garden favourites 
as lilac, jasmine and privet. The ash is sometimes called the ‘ Venus of 
the Forest It grows mainly in meadows and hedgerows where plenty 
of water is available, its winter habit is described on p. 63. 

Ash leaves (which, of course, w ill not yet be available) are compound, 
being made up of a long leaf-stalk bearing three to eight pairs of lateral 
leaflets and a terminal one. Each leaflet is lance-shaped with finely 
serrated margins. 

The flowers are reddish, and they may be either unisexual or herm- 
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aphrodite, All three forms of flower may be borne on the same tree or 
there may be only one form on the tree. In any event the flowers are very 
inconspicuous, having neither sepals nor petals. The hermaphrodite 
flower is made up of two purple stamens and two reddish-purple carpels. 
The unisexual flowers have either two stamens (male) or two carpels 
(female). The Fruit is a typical samara (p. 30), 

Among the rosaceous trees (rosace ax, Dicot.) which bloom during 
April and May are the rather rare wild plum and Live bullace (p. 70). 

The bullacc (Pntmts insititia) is very like the blackthorn (p. 70) 
though of a robustcr habit. It appears in hedges. The leaves are larger 
and broader and have hairy undcr-surfaccs, and the lloral petals are also 
larger. The bark is not so dark in colour as that of the blackthorn, 
neither has the bullace so many thorns. The cultivated form is live well- 
known damson; in fact, it is quite likely that most of the so-called wild 
bu I laces arc really garden escapes. 

The wild plum (P. domestka), like the bullace, grows in hedges, but 
it is not at all common. It is entirely spineless and, like those of its 
cultivated varieties, the flowers open before the leaves. The fruits of 
both bullace and plum are drupes 
(P‘ 33)- 

The evergreen box blooms 
during April though its flowering 
season is more extended than 
those ire® hitherto considered* 
for the flowers continue well into 
June, and if the weather is fairly 
good they open out before April. 

(I have seen box blooming even 
m January.} This tree is a native 
of the Mediterranean area and 
on through Iran to the western 
Himalayas, It ig very common 
under cultivation in Britain 
though it has now spread into the 
wild state especially in the chalky 
and calcareous areas of the south. 

Rarely is it seen as a tree under 
cultivation, for it is the victim of 
much clipping to form hedges and 
to satisfy the absurd craze For 
topiary work. When growing 
wild* however, especially on Box 
Hill in Surrey, it attains the 
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dimension* and habits of an attractive tree. 

Box belongs to the small family buxaceae, Dicot, — a family which, 
small though it is, is scattered throughout most parts of the world. The 
plant in question is a member of the genus Btixus (from the Latin for a 
box tree, though it might also be connected with the Greek ptthuts, dense, 
referring to the hard grain of the wood), and it has been assigned the 
specific name of stmpervirtns, a word derived from the Latin meaning ever¬ 
green (smper, always, virttts, green). 

Buxas sempervimts as a tree bears long drooping branches which support 
small, oblong deep-green leaves arranged in pairs. These are somewhat 
aromatic. 

And in the scent of box on genial day 
When sun is warm as seldom in this isle. 

Smell something of the South, as dippings pile 
Beneath your tread, like aromatic spray 
Strewn down the paving of the cathedral aisle. 

Thi Gordin : v, JACK VILLE- WEST 

The unisexual dowers are borne in clusters in the axils of the leaves, 
each cluster being composed of one large female flower surrounded by 
several smaller male flowers. Each male flower has four whitish-green 
sepals, four stamens and a sterile ovary. The female flower has four 
or more sepals and a three-chambered ovary surmounted by three con¬ 
spicuous styles. The fruits arc evident by J uly. Each fruit takes the form 
of a large, green capsule having three rough horns near its distal end; 
these horns are the remains of the styles. Inside the capsule arc three 
chambers each containing two black seeds, 

Several members of the willow and the poplar tribes, both belonging 
to the family salicaceae, Dicot., begin blooming during April. 
Salicaceae is a widely distributed family of trees and shrubs only; the 
family is not represented however in Australasia or Malaya and the 
surrounding archipelago. 

The willows belong to the genus SaSix. The origin of this generic 
name is not certain. It may be derived from the Latin suite, to spring out, 
for some of the willow species are very quick-growing trees, On the other 
hand, the name might originate from the Celtic sal, near, and lis, water, 
for most willows grow near water. 

Though it is not difficult to recognise members of this genus, it is by 
no means easy to differentiate the many species ; in fact, even botanists 
are not agreed as to how many species of Salix there are; there may be 
about a hundred and thirty species altogether. Then again botanists 
are not agreed as to how many of these are indigenous to Britain —some 
say as many as eighty, others claim no more than fifteen. It is certain, 
however, that quite a number of species now seen growing in Britain are 
really exotic. 
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I n mule desire she sways so lily ; 

Thrilling sap up-llowi; 

She praises God in her beamy and grace* 

Whispers delight. And there blows 
A delicate wind from the Southern seas* 

Kissing her leaves. She sighs 

While the birds in her tresses make merry; 

Bums ihe Sun in the skies™ 

Tkt Wit law : WALTER DE JLA UARtl 

III the Scriptures* the willow was mainly associated with sadness and 
woe, and so it has been ever since ; but the Psalmist’s willows in “ By 
the rivers of Babylon 1 were not willows at all (even Linnaeus made this 
mistake) — they were a species of poplar {Poputus mphratica). A willow 
garland was once worn as a sign that the wearer had been disappointed 
in love. Shakespeare referred to this several times, so did other poets- 

Thou art to all lost love the best. 

The only true plant found* 

Wherewith young men and maids disirrat. 

And left ef love, are crown'd. 

Tq thi WUbw-Tm : HSRJticic 

The winter habits of the willows are described on p. 63, 

The goat willow (Salix aiprea) 
is very conspicuous when in 
flower, and since it blooms 
during April and May it must 
serve as our type specimen. 

The catkins of (lowers appear 
before the leaves, for the latter 
do not burst forth until May, 

This is the case with most species 
of willow, though not all. 

The goat willow is some¬ 
times also called sallow, pussy 
willow and palm. The specific 
name, mprea t is Latin for she- 
goat, and this indicates, as does 
one of its common names, that 
the leaves arc relished by goals. 

The leaves are oval (unusual in 
willows), and slightly serrated. 

Goat willow leaves are hairy on 
their under-surfaces. 

The flowers are unisexual 
and arc borne in erect catkins. 

As in all willows, the males and 
females are borne on different 
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trees. They appear in April before the 
leaves have emerged, which thus renders 
ihc large, golden male catkins very con¬ 
spicuous. 

And Lb rough the Icafiess underwood rich stai ns 
Of sunny gqld show where the sallows bloom. 

The Sallows : j. glare 

Mid sallow blossoms blond as curd. 

The Ajutinerjary: Laurence bin von 

Each ovoid male catkin is made up of 
several hundreds of male flowers and is 
born direct on to the woody twig, sus¬ 
pended by a Tew scales. Each flower is 
composed of a single, boat-shaped hairy 
bract which subtends two long, conspicuous 
golden stamens. The female catkin is also 
large but less conspicuous, since it is 
greenish. Each flower is simple, being 
made up of two carpels united to form a 
^ask-shaped, stalked ovary surmounted by 
right, female Ji&wer a cleft stigma, ihe whole subtended by a 

hairy bract. 

Both male and female flowers secrete an exceptional amount of honey 
which attracts bees. 

For some obscure reason, goat willow is associated with palm and is 
used for church decoration on Palm Sunday. 1 

Though most species of willow found growing in the southern areas 
of Britain prefer damp situations, the goat w illow may also be found in 
drier habitats such as hedges, parks, edges of woods* and even on slag 
heaps. 

The white or Huntingdon willow {S. alba) h very common in Britain, 
frequenting river banks whpre it is often pollarded. 

By burgeomng woods, across ihe hnura* we strayed. 

And where while widows swing 
Above a q uiei-wa tered meadowland 
Colour-flooded wiih spring. 

Wood with iht Twisttd Trcti : dobothy if. pavlin 

The tree grows to a height of sixty to eighty feet if not pollarded. Its 
leaves are long and narrow, but its catkins (open in April and Mas- 
before the leaves) are less conspicuous than those of the goat willow It 
owes its common name to the fact that the under-surfaces of the leaves 
are almost white with down. 

1 Thu in Britain, by L, J, F. Brimblc, p. ai^. 
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The crickct-bat willow is a hybrid of the white willow (5. alba) and 
the crack willow (C. fragilis ); but it has now* been raised to specific rank 
(5. toiruka). It grows very quickly, sometimes attaining its adult height 
of about one hundred feet within the first twenty years of its life, The 
cricket-bat willow is not common outside certain areas in the cast of 
England, and everywhere there are many more females than males. The 
tree grows along river banks. Its leaves have grey under-surfaces. 

The crack, or Bedford willow (S. Jragilis) is so named because its 
branches have a tendency to snap off at their bases. It is the most common 
willow in Britain, growing along river banks, and sometimes also on ex¬ 
posed hillsides. Its leaves sometimes attain a length of six inches : but 
their under-surfaces arc not hairy. 

The male flowers of the almond-leaved or French willow (5. Iriandra) 
each have three stamens, as the specific name indicates. This is a small 
species of willow tree seldom growing more than twenty feet in height. 
It also may be found growing in river-banks, and in damp woods and osier 
beds where it is cultivated for the sake of the long slender branches which 
emerge when the trunk is pollarded. The leaves are rather oblong, and 
their under-surfaces are covered with a pale-green bloom. 

The round-cared or auriclcd willow (£. aurila) is a small bush some¬ 
times found growing in damp copses and on damp heaths. It seldom 
grows more than four feet high. The leaves are oblong, small and 
wrinkled. The specific name is from the Latin meaning with ears, 
referring to the very large, ear-like leaf-stipules. 

The grey willow (5. duetto) is very common in woods. The margins 
of its leaves arc partially furled. The specific name is From the Latin ctnis, 
ashes, reflecting the ashen-grey colour of the under-surfaces of the leaves. 

The common osier willow or withy ($. viminalis) is another of the many 
willows which bloom during April and May. It sometimes grows in 
damp woods, but is more frequently seen growing under cultivation in 
osier beds. Like those of the other willows so far mentioned, the leaves 
emerge after the flowers have opened. The former are lancc-shapcd with 
wavy but unserrated margins. The common osier is a tree attaining a 
height of thirty feet if not checked, but it is more often pollarded to order 
to obtain the long thin branches needed for wicker work. This is indi¬ 
cated in the specific name w'hich is from the Latin vimen meaning pliant 
twig. Viminalis Collis , one of the seven hills of Rome, was so named 
from a willow copse which grew there. The closely related purple osier 
(5. purpurea) bloomed earlier (p. 141). 

Among the dwarf willows there are two which bloom during April 
and May : they are the dark-leaved willow fS. nigricans) and the tea¬ 
leaved willow (S. phylicifolia). Both of these willows arc confined to 
damp exposed places and osier beds in Scotland and the north of England. 
The dark-leaved species is a procumbent shrub, six to ten feet high, and is 
so called because its leaves turn black when dry. The leaves of the tea- 
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leaved species do not turn black: the specific name of this species is 
derived from the Greek phylike 7 buckthorn* for it resembles the buckthorn. 
I lie tea-leaved willow frequents river banks : it is even more bushy than 
the dark-leaved willow. 

The dw r arf silky or creeping willow ( S m repens — this specific name is 
commonly used for creeping plants since it is Latin for creeping) is con¬ 
fined to hill slopes and heaths. It creeps along the ground, sending up at 
intervals erect branches, one to three feet high, which bear the floral 
catkins during April. The small, oblong leaves have recurved margins. 
They do not appear until after the flowers. 

Most willows betray an exceptional tendency to produce adventitious 
roots and bud$+ This explains why a willow stave when fixed in the ground 
will often take root, and also why pollarded trunks or branches give off 
so many adventitious branches. 

How much more blest are trees lhan men ! 

Their buugtis Sopp'd off w ill grow again. 

On the Loss <yf hii Finger : godolpkin 

Of the poplars (Populus species) — also members of the family sau- 
caceae —the black and the Lombardy bloom during April and 
May, The generic name is the Latin for poplar: the arborpoputi or 
Roman tree of the public. I he Outstanding difference between poplars 
and willows lies in their leaf-forms. Those of most wiJJows are long 
and lance-shaped, whereas those of the poplars are broad and m some 

cases lobed. The leaf-stalks of some 
poplars arc flattened in the vertical 
plane which allows them to flutter 
in the mildest breeze, This applies 
especially to the aspen. The white 
poplar (h“. alba), grey poplar (p, cants- 
cens) and the aspen (P. trtmula) 
bloomed during March (p. 140); 
but their leaves will be available for 
study during May, 

The leaves of the white poplar arc 
lobed with indented margins and 
the under-surfaces arc covered with 
a thick white down. Those of the 
grey poplar are similar though 
broader and their under-surtaces are 
greyish. Aspen leaves tend to a 
circular contour, pointed at the tip; 
they have long leaf-stalks and arc 
vertically flattened, so they are con¬ 
stantly fluttering. 

* 5 * 
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The black or Italian poplar [P. nigra) is the most massive of all poplars* 
The leaves do not appear until May. They arc large, heart-shaped with 
a finely serrated margins* The Lombardy poplar (/\ nigm var. ppramiddis) 
is a varied of the black. It cannot be mistaken, for its pyramidal shape 
(due to the fact that its many branches grow more or less vertically) is 
almost unique. It grows very fast, frequendy attaining a height of one 
hundred feet within the first thirty years. Both black and Lombardy 
poplars will be found in hedges and plantations, and they figure largely 
in the landscape gardening of town parks and squares* 

Both male and female flowers arc borne in separate catkins which 
grow on different trees. They arc similar to those of the white poplar 
described on p. 140. 


OTHER TREES AND SHRUBS WHICH MAY APPEAR 
DURING APRIL 

{The number fdlowing rath tint is iht png* m which { t u mentioned or dtttribrd) 


Alder* 77 
Aspen* 140 
Birch, Silver, 117 
Birch* Wilke* 117 
Blackthorn* m 
Butcher £ broom* I [8 
Elm, Common* gi 
Elm, English, 93 
Elm, Wych, 93 


Gonse* 94 
Hazel, By 
Mezercon* 85 
Mistletoe* 130 
Osier, Purple* 141 
Poplar, Grey* 140 
Poplar, White* 140 
Sloe, iaa 

Spurge laurel, 85 


15 

WOODS AND HEDGEROWS 

Adown the meadows green 
Let us go dance and play. 

And look for violets in the lane* 

And ramble far away 
To gather primroses, 

Thai in the woodland grow* 

And hunt for oxslips, or if yet 
The blades of bluebell show. 

First Spring Morning {A Child's Poem) : a, tsftiDO Hr 

[3 URING April the second species of British violet (violaceae, Dicot,! 
p. go) begins to present its flowers. This is the dog violet (Viola tanina )* 
and it inhabits hedgerows, banks and even more open spaces* Its purplish- 
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blue flowers continue to present themselves until June and sometimes until 
as late as August, Often so profuse is this plant with its blooms that a verit¬ 
able carpet of colour appears on the bants where it grows. 

Apart from the facts that the sweet violet is delicately perfumed 
whereas the dog violet is scentless, that all the organs of the latter are larger 
than those of the former, and that the times of blooming vary, there is no 
essential difference between the two species; in fact, the description of 
the sweet violet on p. 90 might well be applied to the dog violet. The 
flowers, apart from size, are very similar: the spur of the blue dog 
violet is yellowish. CIcistagamic flowers appear on ihc dog violet as they 
do on the sweet violet. 

Despite its lack of smell, therefore, die dog violet is a very attractive 
plant which no one living in the country can help but love, 

Viokt l dear violet! 

Thy blue eyes art only wet 

With joy and love of Him who sent thec. 

And for the fulfilling sense 
Of that glad obedience 

Which made thec all that Nature meant thee J 

Song: j r uu LOWELL 

Different species of violet [especially the sweet, dog and cultivated 
forms) have often been used in the past for making various dishes such 
as salads, violet vinegar, jellies, violet conserve and crystallised violets 
[usually the double cultivated variedcs). 

The strong, branching root-stocks of certain species of violet closely 
related to V, emina render them a bii of a nuisance as weeds in North 
America ; but this seldom happens in Britain, and even in America such 
seductive 1 gate-crashers 1 are treated with tolerance. 

Herrick allowed his imagination to run riot when he offered his explana- 
don for the blue colour of the violet, but it makes intriguing reading; 

We on a day, w he poets tell. 

Some time in wrangling spent. 

Whether the violets should excel, 

Or she in sweetest scent. 

But Venus having lo&I the day* 

Poor girls, she fdi on you; 

And beat ye so T as some dare say, 

Her blows did make ye blue. 

H&perides: iierktCk 

The sweet violet has often been looked upon as the emblem of love 
(p. 91); the dog violet, on the other hind, is considered in some parts to 
be a faithless flower and lovers will not go near it. This may be because it 
is certainly disappointing to pick a dog violet and then find it has no smell. 

The lovely lesser celandine presents its golden flowers during April ■ 
but, alas, they are all too short-lived, for they arc usually past their prime 
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by the end of May. Sometimes, however, they appear as early as February ; 
but much depends on the weather. 

This beautiful plant is another member of the buttercup family 
(&ANUNCULACEAE* Dicot. 5 p, 229), a north temperate family wdl repre¬ 
sented in Britain. The lesser celandine belongs to the genus Ranunculus — 
a very large genus containing all the buttercups and crowfoots* I he 
generic name is a diminutive of the Latin ram? frog, indicating that 
members of this genus grow where frogs live, which is largely true. 1 he 
lesser celandine is R* fauna t the specific name being derived from the 
Latin Jicus t a fig, referring to the root tubers which arc very pronounced 
in this plant (p + 12). 

1 1 is interesting to note that though \\ ords worth, the great Nature 
poet, wxote three poems about the lesser celandine of which the quotations 
on p. 156 are excerpts, yet the flower depicted on his monument at 
Grasmere is the greater celandine (p. 262). ft seems that the sculptor 
made the same mistake as many others have done since, for the two 
plants arc quite different 1 the lesser belongs to the buttercup family, 
the greater to the poppy family. 

The lesser celandine flourishes in damp, cool and sheltered places, 
though the flowers like the sun. It is a small perennial plant growing 
about six inches high. The leaves have fairly long stalks bearing 
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heart-shaped, glossy blades with wavy margins. 

The root tubers are a means of hibernation and vegetative reproduction, 
for they store much food during the cold winter season when the rest of the 
plant has died down. Then in the lesser celandine there is another means 
of vegetative reproduction, that is, by means of bulbils. These are tiny 
bulb-like swellings which sometimes grow in the axils of the leaves. As 
the vegetative parts of the plant die down late in the season, these bulbils 
fall and rest in the soil during die winter. As spring approaches they 
begin to develop and produce new plants. 

In structure, the golden-yellow (lower is typical of the genus Ranunculus, 
There arc usually three pale-green sepals, five to eight long, narrow 
petals (bright yellow on the upper surface, greenish brown beneath), 
numerous stamens and, at the centre of the (lower, many free carpels. 
1 he petals react to light intensity in that they close during the evening and 
also when the weather is dull. 

There is a (lower, ihe lesser Celand ine, 

That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain ; 

And, the first moment that the sun may shine. 

Bright as the mil himself, 'lis out aRain ! 

The Small Celandine * WORDSWORTH 

On rare occasions one might come across a double flower having 
several whorls of petals. As tile flower dies, its petals become bleached. 
The fruit b a collection of dry achcncs. 

Ill bcfii3[ the yeUdrw flowers, 

Cliildrcn of the Haring hours ! 

Buitcrmps, (hat will be seen. 

Whether wc will sre nr no l 

Olhen, iw F of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings do T 

Taken praise that should be thine. 

Little, bumble. Celandine! 

70 the Small CtUmdlne: wor^sworth 

Because at one time, together with the ground ivy (p, i 59 J aru f 
duckweed {p. 99), the lesser celandine was used for making an ointment 
which was supposed to cure piles, it is sometimes, even today, known as 
the pile wort* 

The leaves of the lesser celandine has sometimes been used as a pot¬ 
herb. Among the many local common names for this plant (some of 
which arc confusing since they are given to other different plants) are 
golden guineas, small wort, foalworl and burwort. 

In more deeply sheltered places such as damp woods and copses 

another member °[ thc buttercup family (ranl-kculaceae, Dicot.) may 

be found. This is the goldilocks or thc wood crowfoot; but it is not verv 
common except in the south. It abo belongs to thc genus Ranunculi 
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(. R . — the specific name 

being derived from the Latin aurum 3 
gold, and coma f hair or foliage. The 
plant is a perennial growing six to ten 
inches high. Its flower opens during 
April and continues to do so until 

July- 

The radical leaves have long stalks 
and their blades arc divided into three 
large lobes, each of which is notched. 

The cauUnc leaves (those borne on 
the stalks) arc sessile and very deeply 
divided. 

The yellow flowers and the fruits 
are similar to those of a typical 
buttercup (p. 229). 

This plant must not be confused 
with another plant also called goldi¬ 
locks, namely, Chrysttfoma (Aster) linosyns 
of the family compositae; but there 
is not much risk of this, for the latter is very rare. 

In the hedges, by the roadsides and on the borders of woods, the 
greater stitch wort grows, and now it is presenting its very ornamental, 
white, star-like flowers. Their dazzling whiteness will continue to catch 
the eye of the passer-by until June or even August. In some parts, the 
great stitch wort is known as adder’s meat and in others satin flower. It 
belongs to the same family ( car yqphyllaceae, Dicot.) and the same 
genus (Stdlaria) as the small ehickwced (p- 99 )- Thr l^ter stitch wort 
is $* holoskd* The specific name is rather puzzling. It is derived from the 
Greek holes, entire, and osteon, bone, it being argued by contrary meaning 
that it signifies bones easily broken, for the slender graceful stem of this 
plant easily snap off at their nodes. In fact, the stems of this plant (one 
to two feet high) are so long and thin that the entire plant depends on the 
surrounding grasses and other plants Tor physical support. Other author¬ 
ities claim that this plant w as used in ancient medicine for healing bones. 

The greater stitch wort sometimes grows in clumps. It is a perennial. 
Its branching is characteristic of the family (which also contains cam¬ 
pions, carnations, chick weed, etc.). Each main stem terminates in a 
flower, but just below this flower there are two buds opposite each 
other which grow out to form oblique branches. These each terminate 
in a flower also, having two buds just below it, and these grow out, and 
so on (Plak 4). 

The leaves are simple, long, narrow and very pointed, with smooth 
margins. 



RADICAL AND CAULINE LEAVES 
OF GOLDILOCKS 
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Each tower is composed of 
five free sepals, five conspicuous 
large white deeply cloven petals, 
having pronounced greenish 
veins [Sultana is from the Latin 
stelta, star). There arc ten 
stamens and three styles. The 
Fruit is a capsule having six teeth 
on its upper margin. 

For the first time in the year 
we meet a member of the 
mint Family (labiatae, Dicot,), 
namely, the ground ivy, an 
attractive common plant which 
grows in many places, but 
mainly in hedgerows and on 
open ground. 

The labiatae i$ a large 
family comprising about two 
hundred genera and more than 
three thousand species. Though 
of cosmopolitan distribution, it 
is centred mainly around the 
Modi terranean regions. There 
are many British representatives. The family is highly organised, pro¬ 
ducing very irregular flowers having joined sepals and joined petals. 

Ground ivy belongs to the genus Jfepeta T a Fairly small genus; it lias 
been assigned the name jV, ghdwma. An alternative specific name h 
hederacea, from the Latin hedera, ivy. The generic name actually reflects 
its Mediterranean habitat For it is derived from the name of the town of 
Ncpcte in Etruria, a district in ancient Italy. The specific name glechoma 
is from the Greek gl^hon, pennyroyal, referring to another plant of the 
mint family, having leaves of a similar shape. At one time ground ivy 
was called alehoof or ale ivy since it was used For brewing ale, being 
of an aromatic nature. The Americans also call this plant ground ivy, 
but they have another alternative name for it, gill-ovcr-the-ground T this 
referring to its use in brewing (from the French guttler, to ferment)* At 
one time a tea which was sometimes called gill tea was brewed from this 
plant. 

Ground ivy is a perennial, creeping plant with erect branches reaching 
a height of six to eighteen inches. It is a very acquisitive plant, and there- 
fore may be considered to be a weed. I he leaves have long stalks and 
their blades are kidney-shaped with wavy margins. 

The flowers appear during April to June, though some may be seen 
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in March. They are arranged in loose whorls in the axils of the leaves, 
about three flowers to each whorl. Each flower is stalked. 

The flower is purple and has five sepals joined to form a ten-ribbed 
tube with Gve teeth on its upper margin. The five petals arc united in 
the Form of a tube spreading at the top into two pans so constructed as to 
be very convenient for an insect visitor to alight upon. At the base of the 
corolla tube there is much nectar. The upper corolla lip forms a cleft 
hood which protects the stamens and styles. The lower lip forms a platform 
which spreads downwards into three attractive purple lobes. There are 
four stamens — two short and two long. The two carpels are united to 
form a four-chambered ovary with a long style ending in a cleft stigma. 
The fruit is composed of four small nuts each containing one seed. 

And there upon the sod below 
Ground Ivy's purple blossoms show. 

Like heimtL of Crusader knight. 

Its andicr’a crDsi-likc form of while. 

BC 5 HOF MAtfT 



In hedgerows, beneath the canopy of the bushes* and in woods and 
copses where there is plenty of 
undergrowth, the curious yet 
cv cr-fa mi liar pale-green 
spathes of the cuckoopint arc 
now standing out against a 
background of dark-green, 
glossy leaves. This extra- 
ordinary plant has for centuries 
intrigued country-folk, which 
is reflected in the host of 
country common names at¬ 
tached to it such as wake robin, 
lords and ladies, cows and 
calves, Jack - in - the - pulpit, 
parson -in- the - pulpit, wild 
arum, passion flower and 
Gcthsemane, 


The Lcjrds-ind-Ladies draped for 
masquerade 

In green silk domino discreetly 
hooded. 

Hurry towards die nui-tre^a cblon- 
nadcp 

Philandering where privacy^ well 
wooded; 

The hlwd (from Tht Ltotd) : 

V. SACKVII tE-WIEBT 


GROUND IVY . 
Right, flower enlarged 
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This plant is a curious member 
of a curious family (araceae. 
Monocot.) — a large family of 
about a hundred genera and more 
than a thousand species, by far 
the majority of which are tropical. 
But apart from the sweet flag 
(p. 3931 no relative, by the way, of 
the flag or iris, p. 392), the cuckoo- 
pint is the only member of araceae 
to be found growing wild in 
Britain. (The popular white arum 
* lily J is not, of course, native to 
this country, though it is frequently 
cultivated in greenhouses. It also 
belongs to the araceae, though 
in a different genus 1st 

atihwpica).) 

The cuckoopint belongs to the 
genus Arum — a European genus 
comprising about fifteen species. 
Its botanical name is Arum maai- 
tatum . Th e generic name is deri ved 
by Pliny from the Arabic ar t fire, 
referring to the burning taste of the 
plant; the specific name is derived 
from the Latin, maruh, spotted, for 
the leaves arc covered with spots. 
It is a moriocotyledonous perennial 
herb attaining a height of six to 
eighteen inches and bearing its 
flowers during April and May, 
though, since the leaves persist 
much longer, and the very con¬ 
spicuous ripe red fruit become ex¬ 
posed to view during August to 
October, the plant is in evidence 
Tor a long season. The plant is able 
to carry over from one season to 
the next by means of a very thick 
persistent root-stock* 

The leaves are particularly 
handsome, being dark green with 
very glossy surfaces and marked 
venation ■ their characteristic 
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arrowhead shape with wavy margins render them very easy to identify. 
There are dark-red blotches on the leaf which inspired the names passion 
flower and Gcthsemane since the blotches were considered to represent 
blood from the Cruejfbdun s 

The floral shoot of the cuckoopint is one of the most extraordinary 
in the British flora. The flowers are unisexual but both are borne on the 
same shoot. The floral shoot is composed of a tall, juicy stem terminating 
in a complicated structure called the spadix. This is made up of a mass of 
female flowers at its base. Each female flower is as simple as can be, that 
is, composed of one carpel only. Above the zone of female flowers is a 
ring of strong wavy hairs. Then above this is a zone of male flowers* 
each of which* like the female, is very simple, being composed only or two 
to four stamens. Then above this zone there is a second zone of wavy 
hairs which are actually sterile male flowers. They point downwards. 
Terminating the spadix is ihc long, club-shaped fleshy part which varies 
In colour from biscuit tlirough pink to crimson or deep purple {Plate 4). 

Inserted on the floral stalk just below the base of the spadix is a very 
large pale-green bract called the spa the. This spa the is about twice as 
long as the spadix. It enfolds the spadix entirely when young, but later 
opens out from the level of the second zone of hairs and upwards. Below 
this zone, the spathe is completely wrapped around the flower-bearing 
part of the spadix, thus forming an urn-shaped surround for the flora] 
parts. The second zone of hairs therefore are inserted at the level of the 
neck of the urn. Seen at tills stage, the whole floral shoot presents a 
grotesque figure. This has inspired the common names of Jack-m-the- 
pulpit and parson-in-the-pulpit, 

. . . the old cuckoo pirn — like an apoplectic aaint in a nkhe of malachite, 

—Far Jr^m the Madding Gnmd ; t. hauqv 

The variations in colour of the upper part of the spadix inspired die 
common name lords and ladies, for to country-folk the biscuit-coloured 
and pale-pink ones were ladies, whereas the dccp-coloured {and Frequendy 
more robust) ones were lords. 

This entire floral arrangement forms a very effeedve mechanism of 
ensuring Insect pollination, described in Flowers in Britain as follows. 

The foetid smell of the plant attracts flies, especially midges, which 
crawl past the downward-curling hairs and eventually reach the ripe 
carpels at the bottom where nectar is to be Found. The insects arc prob¬ 
ably already covered with pollen from another cuckoopint, and thus the 
carpels arc pollinated. Now the flies are kept prisoner by the rampart of 
downward-pointing hairs above the zone of female flowers until all the 
flowers have been fertilised. Then these hairs wither and the flies arc free 
to crawl as far as the male flowers, where they collect the ripe pollen. After 
that, the upper zone of hairs withers away and the flics can then escape. 

The fertilised carpels ripen into large berries, first green then bright 
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red, and while this is happening the rest of the floral shoot; including both 
spa the and spadix, withers away, leaving the cluster of berries standing 
out prominently in their vivid redness against the green of the hedgerow. 
The berries are poisonous, as also is the rest of the plant, thus protecting 
it from browsing animals. 

The tuberous roots of the cuckoopint contain much starch, but they 
are also poisonous. At one time, however, the poisonous substance was 
washed away and Lhe tubers used as food under the name of Portland 
arrowroot. Sir John Hill (i 716-75) recommended the bruised roots as 
a remedy for the palsies — “half one of the roots, fresh gathered and 
bruised, will sometimes restore speech at once 

In hedgerows and on shady banks, both great and small or lesser 
periwinkles should now be displaying their very lovely blue flowers 
against a background of dark green provided by their own evergreen 
foliage {Piatt 4). The small periwinkle is by far the more common. 

Ah! here is the hedge siting which the periwinkle breathe and twines so 
profusely, with its evergreen leave shining like the myrtle, and its starry blue 
flower*.—Our Villas* • KARV a- mitford 

Sometimes the flowers appear during March. The lesser form will 
continue to bloom undl the end of May, whereas the greater will persist 
well into June. 

The great periwinkle is not much different from the lesser, except 
that its leaves are more robust and its flowers larger; the leaves are some- 
times also broader, tending to a hcare-shape. It has been suggested that 
the great periwinkle is not native to this country' and where it docs appear 
it is really a local garden escape. 

Among the many local common names for periwinkles are blue 
buttons, sorcerer’s violet, cockles, joy of the ground, and pennywinklc. 
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The periwinkles are long, straggling perennials. They creep for con¬ 
siderable distances over shaded banks and hedgerows and thickets. They 
arc members of a large family (afocynaceae, Dicot) which is confined 
mainly to tropical regions where it is represented by many creepers and 
banes. The periwinkles belong to the genus Vinca — a European and 
western Asiatic genus* The generic name suggests climbing and twining, 
since it is from the Latin mrtao, to bind or encircle. The specific names 
arc of ob\ious significance : lesser periwinkle ( V. minor), great periwinkle 
(F. major ). 

Through primrose tufts in that green bower. 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And 'iii my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Lines Wriiiw in Early Spring: wordsworth 

The deep-green, simple, lance-shaped leaves are borne in opposite pairs 
(each consecutive pair lying in a plane at right angles to the nest pair) 
on tough* pinkish stems. 

The conspicuous blue flowers are each borne singly on long stalks 
which emerge from the leaf-axils. There are five sepals united at their 
bases ? but Forming a tube having five deep notches on its upper margin; 
five large blue petals also united at their bases, but opening out into a 
salver; five stamens, each joined at the base of a petal; and two carpels 
having a common style. The nectar is deeply seated, so pollination can 
be effected by long-tongued insects only, A rampart of hairs at the upper 
end of the corolla tube prevents other insects from crawling in and 
helping themselves to nectar. The fruit is composed of two splitting 
follicles. 

Where along the hedgerow twinkle 
Roguish eyes of periwinkle* 

A Spring Card s ai_pred Austin 

All through the ages from the ancient Greeks, periwinkles have been 
recommended by herbalists for their astringent virtues. It has even been 
claimed that they cure diabetes. 

The lowly moschatel is a strange plant, for although its small, pale- 
green flowers are inconspicuous, it is an attractive plant by virtue of its 
small but handsome leaves. It is also strange in that it is one of the very 
few' herbaceous members of a family composed almost entirely of trees 
(such its elder, guelder rose and wayfaring tree) and shrubs (such a$ 
honeysuckle). This is the family cap&ikouaoeae* Dicot. — a family 
distributed mainly through north temperate regions and the mountainous 
zones of the tropics. 

The moschatel is fairly common, though it tends to be localised: 
where it does occur, however, it forms masses, mainly in shady woods, 
It blooms during April and May. It is a small, perennial herb, growing 
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three to six indies high. It is 
able to tide itself over the 
winter and vegctativdy spread 
by means of a thick, creeping 
underground root-stock — that 
is why it is sometimes called 
tuberous moschatel. 

Moschatel belongs to the 
genus Adoxa ; in fact* it is the 
sole representative of the genus. 
It has been assigned the full 
name of Adoxa nmchakllina. 
The generic name is from the 
Greek adoxos, obscure, referring 
to its insignificance, it has a 
faint musky odour, and this is 
indicated in the specific name 
which is derived from the Greek 
moschas, musk. In some local¬ 
ities the plant is considered to 
tie of such little account that it 
is called glory less. 

The handsome radical leaves 
growing from ground- 
ire divided into three 
each of these lobes 
is again subdivided into three 
deeply notched lobes. The 
cauline leaves (those borne on 
the aerial stalks) are divided once only into three notched lobes. 

The insignificant flowers emerge in terminal heads, five flowers to 
each head. There is a terminal flower facing upwards and the other 
four are inserted around its base. Each flower is very small, having five 
united sepals, five alternating yellowish-green petab united at their bases 
but then spreading into a salver. Each of the five stamens b divided 
almost down to its base. Then there are three to five carpels fused to 
form an ovary with an equivalent number of styles. Sometimes the parts 
of the terminal flower are in fours. The musky smell of the flower 
attracts small Insects which pollinate it. The fruit is a small* green 
drupe containing several seeds. 


MOSCHATEL 
Bottom right,, flower enlarged 


Unlike its dose relative the common cowslip (p, 232} which grows in 
open meadows* the rare oxlip {Primula datwr) grows in woods, and blooms 
during April and May; but it is confined to the w r oods of eastern England* 
and even there ii is rare. The oxlip is in all fundamentals similar to the 
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cowslip, though the two cannot 
be confused for the oxlip is larger 
in general vegetative habit (f la- 
tiar is derived from the Latin 
meaning taller or exalted). 

Furthermore the flowers them¬ 
selves arc larger; they are also 
of a paler yellow and their 
petals flatten out into a salver 
more like those of the primrose. 

In open woods, along hedge- 
banks and on other shaded 
banks we ought now to be able 
to find in flower another plant 
which will introduce us to an 
important, though admittedly 
difficult family, the umbelli- 
ferae, Dicot, The plant in 
question is the wild beaked 
parsley, sometimes also known 
as keck. 

The umbeluferae is a 
cosmopolitan family of about 
two hundred genera and nearly 
three thousand species, most of 
which are distributed in the 
nor tit temperate regions of the w r orld t There are many representatives 
of the family in Britain, and some of them are so alike as to render the 
entire family a very difficult one to study. Certain wild members of the 
family are the forbears of cultivated plants such as carrot (Daunts carota) t 
celery ( Apium grav€Qlfns)^ parsnip (Peucedmum sativum) 2 parsley (Peir&settmm 
prisptim) and quite a number which figure in herb gardens. 

Most members of the family have very attractive, finely divided 
fern-like leaves; but the main diagnostic feature of the Family is the 
inflorescence. In all cases the flowers are small. Each is 5talked h and 
about seven to twelve floral stalks come off from the same point on the 
stem. This type of inflorescence is called an umbel, though it is by no 
means confined to the umbel life r ae (we have already seen it in the 
yellow star of Bethlehem (p. 116) and in the oxllp (p* 164). But in the 
umbelliferae the inflorescence is usually more complex, for it is fre¬ 
quently not a simple umbel. About ten to twenty umbels themselves are 
inserted on the stem at a single point, so that the entire inflorescence is 
actually an umbel of umbels. The wild beaked parsley is a good example 
of this. Where the flower stalks meet at the base of the minor umbel 
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WILD BEAKED PARSLEY 

Sbmnng leai r «, flowers boriLc in an umbel of umbrla (compound), and a caJlcction of fruit. 
Tap itfi, single fruit splitting and a single flower in section and undergoing self-pollination 


there are usually a few boat-shaped bracts, and sometimes the same can 
be said of the base of the major umbel. 

The flowers of the vmbeluferae are white, cream or yellow, though 
mainly white or cream. Each has five free sepals; five free notched 
petals (sometimes of unequal size) ; five stamen.'; alternating in position 
with the petals; and two carpels which are fused to Form an ovary 
bearing two short separate styles. The fruit is also characteristic of the 
family, being a splitting schizocarp. When ripe it splits into two halves, 
each of which hangs from a central stalk. The fruit-wall has several 
ridges passing down it longitudinally and Jo some cases within the fruit- 
wall canals are embedded, these containing an aromatic oil. 

Flics usually pollinate the umbelliferous flower; but if they fail to do 
so then self-pollination is effected by the simple expedient of the stamens 
bending inwards and the styles bending outwards with the result that the 
ripe anther and the stigma meet (sec illustration above}. 

In most umbellifersj the stem is hollow except at the node where there 
is a partition of soft, white pith. 
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The wild beaked parsley or keck begins blooming in April and con¬ 
tinues to do so until the middle of June. It is a perennial, attaining a 
height of anything from one to four feet. It belongs to the genus Antkriscus 
(d. j ylvestris) — a fairly small genus, deriving its name from the Greek 
antherix, a hollow stalk. The fact that the plant inhabits woods and 
hedges is indicated in the Latin specific name. Its small flowers are 
white, 

In woods and thickets and sometimes in pastures on calcareous soils 
two rare plants may be found blooming at this time of the year; but they 
occur very locally so the chances of finding them are not great. They are 
the white star of Bethlehem and the spider orchis — both Monocotyledons, 
but members of different families. 

The white star of Bethlehem, though comparatively rare, is not so rare 
as its relative the yellow star of Bethlehem (Gagea tulea) which begins bloom¬ 
ing in March. Both are members of the same family, uliaceae, Monocot,, 
but of different genera (p. 116). The star of Bethlehem is white, and its 
flowers are borne in clusters on a common flowering stalk, though each 
flower is inserted on the stalk at a different level. ^ et the flower-heads are 
all on the same level, for the lower a flower is inserted on the common 
stalk, then the longer is its own individual stalk. For this reason, the 
botanical name for the star of Bethlehem (Ornitkogatuin umbAlatum) is 
unfortunate, for the specific name is. misleading. The generic name is 
derived from the Greek antis, bird, and gala, milk. 

The fundamental structure of the flower is typically monocotylcdon- 
ous, and, apart from colour {white) and size (larger), very similar to 
that of the yellow star of Bethlehem {p, 116). The leaves are long 
and ribbon-like and all emerge from the bulb at just below ground- 
level. 

There arc two other species of white star of Bethlehem, the spiked star 
of Bethlehem ( 0 . pyrtnaicum) whose inflorescence is a spike and contains 
many more flowers, and the drooping star of Bethlehem { 0 . nutans), 
whose flowers hang [nutans is Latin for nodding) and their perianth 
segments are reflexed. I he spiked species also occurs in woods j the 
drooping species in watery copses and shrubberies. 1 lie drooping species 
begins blooming in April, like 0 . umbeUatum, but it continues to do so 
until the end of May. The spiked species does not flower until June and 
July. 

The other rare plant which blooms in a few woods and calcareous 
pastures is die spider orchis. It is now in flower and will continue to be 
so until about the end of May. It belongs to the family orchidaceae. 
Monocot.; but it is so rare that we will leave consideration of this 
intriguing family until we meet a more common representative (p, 209). 
The spider ordiis flower has yclIow r ish-green outer perianth segments 
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with a dull-brown, variously marked labdlum (p. 209), and it is downy. 
It has been named Opkiys amwfera, the generic name coming frnm *1^ 
Greek for eyebrow (From the marks on the labellum), and the 
name from the Latin aranea, spider, for the whole Rower superticially 
resembles that animal. 


For the first time this year we meet a flowering plant which is entirely 
parasitic — so parasitic that it has lost its own food factories, that is t the 
green leaves. These have been reduced to insignificant scales. This 
plant is the great tooth wort which belongs to a family — the grobancka- 
CEAE f Dicot*— which comprises nothing but parasitic plants. In 
some parts the great toothwort is called lungwort. In the same family 
are the broomrapcs; so again here, since the broom rapes arc more 
common, detailed consideration of the family will be deferred until a 
broomrape appears upon the scene (p* 240), 

There is only one toothwort at all common in Britain, namely f that 
which grows in woods and copses and is parasitic on the roots of hazels 
and beeches. This is Latkraea squamaria, a perennial. The generic name 
is from the Greek tathmws^ hidden, referring to the plant's habit- the 
specific name is from the Latin sqwma, a scale, indicating that the creep¬ 
ing underground stem or rhizome is covered with scales [in four rows). 


GREAT TOOTHWORT 
I6S 


A hrtf Jaciaaij 



APRIL 


Suckers emerge from the rhizome 
and these penetrate the roots of 
the host plants (beeches and hazels, 
etc.) and thus derive the requisite 
food for the plants. Periodically erect 
shoots, about ten inches high, are 
sent up^ and these bear the flowers 
during April and May. On the stalks 
of such shoots the insignificant scale- 
leaves arc bomc + 

The purplish flowers arc con¬ 
spicuous, being borne in robust, 
one-sided racemes. To each flower 
there are usually four sepals united 
to form a notched tube. The purple 
petals arc also united to form a two- 
lip ped corolla* the upper lip being 
cleft into two, and the lower into 
three parts. There arc four stamens, 
two shore and two long, each being 
attached to the corolla tube near its 
base. The two carpels arc fused to 
form a single-chambered ovary with 
a long style surmounted by a two- 
lobed stigma. The sepals persist after 
fertilisation to surround the fruit. 



GREAT TOOTHWORT 
Eight, flower enlarged and in MrUon 


which is a capsule that eventually 
explodes to release its seeds. When 
the capsules are about half ripe they appear very like human teeth, hence 
the common name of this plant 

There is a much rarer toothwort— L. dartdtftim (the specific name 
being from the Latin for hidden or secret) — which is parasitic on the 
roots of willows. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WOODS 
OR HEDGEROWS DURING APRIL 


{ Tht Wimhtr fdkwwg tachjkwtr it th* page 

Aconiic, Winter, 8G 
Anrmonr, Wood, 104 
Ask t 4 & 

Aspen, J 40 
Beech, 145 
Birch, Silver, 117 
Blackthorn, 122 
Builace, 


whkh it it mTiikntrf m Merited) 

Biilcher T s broom, uS 

Cinquefoil, Stnlwbetiy-lcaved* 123 

Daffodil, 1 to 

Dmsy* 126 

Dandelion, 128 

Elm, Common, 92 

Elm T Wyeh t 92 

Hazd p 87 
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Hellebore* Foe Lid* 114 
Hellebore* Green s 114 
Hellebore* Slinking, 114 
Mercury, Dog's, 1*4 
Mezereum* B 5 
MisLleioe, 119 
Oaks, 143 
Flmn t Wild, 133 
Poplar* Grey, 140 
Poplar, White, 140 
Primrose, JOG 
Sallow, 149 


Sloe, 133 
Snowdrop, 83 
Spurge Jaurel T % 

Spurge, Wood* 113 

Star Bethlehem* Yellow, e sb 

Strawberry* Barren, 123 

Violet* Sweet, 89 

Willow, Amided, 151 

Willow, Goat* 149 

Willow, Grey* 151 

Willow, Rose, 151 

Willow, Round-raxed, 151 
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FIELDS, WASTE PLACES AMD HEATHS 

When April rain had laughed the land 
Out of its wintry way* 

And coaxed all growing things to greet 
With gracious garb the May. 

Whilf April Rain wttlt by 1 sh.u-ua3 o'siieel 


FIELDS AND PASTURES 

F H E grass in the fields and pastures is now beginning to look lush j at 
least one, the meadow foxtail, will bloom this month. 

The true grasses arc members of one of the most Important of flowering 
plant families, namely, the graminear, Monocot. To this family also 
belong those plants which yield valuable cereals and other important 
products such as wheat (Tritkum vulgar?, etc.), barley (Hordeum vulgar?, 
etc.), oats (Arana saliva) t rye (Steal? cereal?) , maize (£aj mays), millet 
(Panjaim speries), rice (Oryza saliva), sugar cane (Sccckarum ofydnarum), 
bamboos (B&mbusa species) and esparto grasses (Lygeum spattum, Stipa 
tenaciisima, etc.). So it might be said with justification that to man the 
graminkak Ls the most important of all plant families, for it gives basic 
food products. 

The CRAMINE.AE is distributed throughout the world and contains 
more than five hundred genera which embrace over five thousand species. 
In fact, there is scarcely any part of the world where flowering plants 
will grow that docs not boast a certain number of species of grass. 
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Here ] come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

My humble song of pratsc. 

Most joyfully I raise 
To Him At whole command 
1 beautify the land 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere, 

Thi Void oftfe Gm jj: saraii robeeits bovle 

The name of the family is derived from the L^tin s gramen, grass* 

A typical grass was described in Flowers in Britain as follows t Most 
grasses are herbaceous with fibrous root systems, though some tropical 
forms such as bamboos attain a height of more than a hundred feet* 
Many grasses are perennials and reproduce themselves vegetativcly by 
means of underground stems (for example, couch grass* p* 37 0 or 
runners (for example, common bent. In most eases the interned cs 


floral structure of crass ts 

Ufi, I, car, and 2, who]-? plant of bearded wheat; 3, car of beard I™ wheal; tf. of ear; 
A h ipjkdct; f h fruit; d, flower. Top right. Inflorescence of oai. Bottom right, meadow fescue’ 
A, a spikelcE with two open flowers; B Y ±low«f from which the outer pak has hem removed 
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of the stem ate hollow, though in maize they are full of soft pith. 
The leaves arc characteristically linear and are arranged on the stem 
alternatively in two ranks. Few grasses have stalked leaves, but each leaf 
has a sheathing base which surrounds the stem H On the upper surface 
where the leaf-sheath joins the leaf-blade there is a small membranous 
growth called a ligule. 

The flowers are usually hermaphrodite and are borne in groups called 
s pikelets which arc enclosed in bracts called glumes. There is no perianth 
to the flower. The stamens are very conspicuous, and there are usually 
three. Each anther is borne on a long thin stalk. There is one carpel 
with two feathery styles. The ovary is single-chambered and contains 
one ovule. The fruit is called a caryopsis, This is well exemplified in 
the wheat grain. Though this grain, like other graminaceous grains, is 
often called a seed it is actually the fruit. After fertilisation, the fruit 
undergoes little change except to grow larger, and in this respect it re¬ 
sembles the buttercup achcne. But between the wheat grain and the 
buttercup achenc there is one important difference : whereas the seed of 
the achene remains enclosed within the fruit-wall but separate from it, 
in the case of the caryopsis the fruit-wall fuses with the outer coat of the 
seed. So the entire grain is solid. 

The appearance of the inflorescences of grasses varies according to 
whether the stalks of the s pikelets are long and spreading outwards from 
the stem, as in oat or quaking grass (p. 3122) ; short, as in the meadow' 
fescue (p. 320) ; or absent, as in wheat, meadow foxtail [p, 173) and 
perennial rye grass (p. 320). Each spikelet of flowers is subtended by a 
glume and each flower in the spikelet is protected by two bracts called 
palca + In some cases the outer pale bears a long bristle called an awn. 
This is very evident In some grasses and in such cereal plants as oat, 
barley and bearded wheat. 

Most grasses are pollinated through the agency of wind, though in the 
majority of cereals self-pollination takes place. The fruit is also usually 
light enough to be disseminated by wind* 

The meadow foxtail can now be found in bloom in meadows and 
pastures and many other grassy places. It belongs to the genus Ahpwurus 
(from the Greek alopex, a fox, and cura, a tail), since in this grass after the 
stamens have wilted the entire spike looks like a fox's brush ; the specific 
name for this plant is pratmsh (^. pmtm fir) t from the Latin praium, a 
meadow. The meadow foxtail is a perennial growing one to three feet 
high and blooming during April to June, The long linear leaves have 
rough edges, and the spikes arc closely compressed. This grass is fre¬ 
quently sown in order to ensure a good pasturage. 

Near the graioneae in the evolutionary scale is the family of true 
rushes, the jUNGAC^AE, \lonocot., and an example of this family,, namely 
the field wood-rush, will now be blooming. It grows in pastures, but is 
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not very conspicuous, attaining a height 
of only four to eleven inches. It is a 
perennial. Since it is not a conspicuous 
example of the family, it will not be 
considered in detail. The family itself is 
dealt with in more detail on p. 318. 

The field wood-rush belongs to the 
genus Litzula, a fairly large genus com¬ 
prising sixty-odd species, of which six are 
British. The generic name has been 
derived by some from the Latin lueus t a 
wood, though there is some doubt about 
tills. The field wood-rush is L. eampestris, 
the specific name coming from the Latin 
campus, flat country. The plant has a 
creeping underground stem which sends 
up leafy aerial shoots. The lanceolate 
leaves are hairy. The flowers, which 
appear during April to June, are borne in 
dusters of three or four. Each flower is 
regular, and typically monocotyledonous, 
having six scpaloid perianth segments, six 
stamens alternating with these, and three 
carpels fused to form a three-chambered 
ovary with a long style terminated by 
three large, brush-like stigmas. 

Among the several mouse-car chick- 
weeds, the common and the field mouse- 
car chick weeds are now in flower, and 
will continue to bloom for a long season, 
that is, until September. Though these 
duckweeds arc close relatives of the small 
chick weed {Sultaria media) which blooms 
throughout most of the year (p. 99} 
and so belong to the same family 
(caryophyllaoeae, Dicot.), they differ 
to a sufficient extent to warrant being 
placed in another genus, namely, Ceras- 
/ium. This name indicates that the 
fruit capsules stick out like horns from 
the surrounding calyx (Greek, keros, 
horn). 

The common mouse-ear ehickwecd 
is C. vulgafum, and the field, C, arvenst* 
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Both frequent fields; the latter most often on calcareous soils. The 
field species is perennial, whereas though the common species is 
sometimes also perennial it is frequently only biennial. Both vary in 
height from about four to twelve inches, though the common is usually 
taller and more robust than the field. Unlike the small chick weed, the 
common mouse-ear grows hairs all round its stem; the field mouse-car 
bears scarcely any hairs. The leaves of the common arc hairy and ovoid ; 
those of the field are lance-shaped and smooth. On the other hand, the 
flower of the common mouse-ear arc larger than those of the field. Both 
are white and both are similar to that of the small chick weed with the 
exception that in the two former there arc invariably five styles to the 
ovary. 

The common mouse-ear duckweed is sometimes a nuisance as a weed 
on cultivated ground and even on lawns, where it is advisable to discourage 
it by spraying with an iron sulphate solution. 

The hairy dog violet {Viola hirta, the specific name being derived from 
the Latin for shaggy or rough) may now' be seen in bloom, but it is not so 
common as Viola canina (p. 153). It is confined mainly to pastures on 
dry calcareous soils. It is somewhat more robust than V, canioo ; but, 
like it, it is a perennial blooming during April to June. The leaves of 
the hair)' dog violet arc, as the name implies, covered with fine hairs. 
The flowers vary in colour, though there are most frequently deep blue, 
and die floral spur is hooked. Unlike the sweeL violet: (V, odorala), this 
species has no stolons. 

In dry pastures and on sandy banks, the ycllow-and-blue or parti¬ 
coloured scorpion grass { Myosotis versicolor) is now beginning to bloom. 
The scorpion grasses, which include the forget-me-not, are all members of 
the genus Myosotis which is included in the family boragixaceae, Dicot. 
(p. 27a) . The generic name reflects the shape of the leaves which resemble 
mouse’s ears (Greek, mys i a mouse; ous, an car). The ycllow-and-blue 
scorpion grass is not particularly common, so it will not be considered 
in detail except to say that it closely resembles the forget-me-not apart 
from die fact that its flowers are yellow when young and then turn a 
dull blue when they open out. The specific name versicolor is Latin, 
meaning changing colour. All the scorpion grasses are so called because 
their spike-like inflorescences arc curiously twisted backwards so that they 
resemble a scorpion’s tail. 

The ycllow-and-blue scorpion grass blooms during April to July. 
Another comparatively rare example is the early scorpion grass (A/, col- 
/inn), so named specifically because it grows in hilly districts. It some¬ 
times also appears on old walls. Its flowers are bright blue. It also 
appears early in April, but usually finishes blooming in May. It is prob¬ 
ably the species to which Clare refers in the verse: 
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The tilde blue Forgcl-Rie-nol 
Games loo on friendship's gentle plea. 
Spring's jnc55enger in every spor p 
Smiling on all, — “ Remember me ! " 

On Mej Morning : j. clam 


HEATHS AND DOWNS 

No common new arrivals to the flora of downs and heaths are to be 
expected during April; but there arc a few less common examples, some 
of which are worthy of mention. 

The field or heath lousewort, sometimes known as the dwarf red-rattle, 
appears on moist heaths during April and continues to bloom until July. 
It belongs to the well-known Family scrofikjlakiaceae, Dicot. (p. 226) 
which contains several semi-parasites such as eyebright (p. 257)1 fe ^ 
bartsia (p. 367), etc. The heath louse wort is also semi-parasitic, though 
not entirely so, for !l has its own green leaves. But beneath the soil it 
does send out suckers which penetrate the roots of grasses and thus 
supplement the plant’s own food supply. The plant is a procumbent 
perennial, bearing fleshy divided leaves and pink two-lipped flowers 
similar in structure to those of bartsia and eyebright i^p. 257), though in 
the case of the heath lousewort the calyx is somewhat inflated, and has 
four or five serrated lobes. This plant has been assigned to the genus 
Peditularis (P. sylvat&a), the generic name being derived from the Latin 
pedicttlus, a louse, possibly suggesting that the plant kills those lice which 
arc parasitic on sheep. 


On damp heaths, the rare blinks or water duckweed may be found, 
though it often inhabits more watery- places. It belongs to the small 
family fortulacaceae (it is in no way related to the common ch ickweeds), 
a family more familiar to American botanists titan British, though in 
Britain the genera Portulota f Calcndfinia and Leivisia arc popular among 

some gardeners. 1 . 

The only genera indigenous to Britain are Claytonta ( though even this 
is doubtful) and Moritk to which blinks ( M.fontma ) belongs. The genus_ 
was named after Professor G. Monti, the eighteenth<cnlury professor of 

botany in the University of Bologna. _ . 

Blinks is an insignificant annual plant growing one to tin ce me cs 
high but of spreading habit. The small, oval, rather succulent leaves 
arc arranged in pairs and the small white flowers are borne on stalks 
towards the ends of the branches. The flowers appear over a fairly long 
season ( April to August). To each flower there is a pair of very small 
green sepals united at their bases; four small, boat-shaped white petals; 
three stamens; and a single-chambered ovary surmounted by five 

1 FtaW&S in Brilsin, by L. J. F. Brimblr, p. S5. 
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separate styles. The fruit is a capsule containing three small black 
seeds, each of which is covered with tubercles. 

On calcareous downs, but only in a few localities, the pasque flower 
[Antmont pulsatilla) presents its purple flowers during April and May. 
It is a perennial growing four to eight inches high and is very closely 
related to the wood anemone (A nmms& $ ranunculaceae, Da col, 
p + 104) ; but in the case of the pasque flower the deeply cut foliar bracts 
are sessile, the foliage leaves are more deeply dhaded, the enrire plant is 
very hairy, and the flowers slightly larger than those of the wood anemone. 

The IVmjuc-EIowV which ignores 
A dale ihe moon ordained, but Lakes \is rule 
From sun and rain* as both by chance occur; 

Thu Garda; v, SACKVtLiue-wEsr 

The common name for the pasque flower is derived from the original 
passe flower [surpassing flower). The specific name is from the Latin 
puho^ to disturb (cf. wood anemone). In some parts the plant is known 
as Dane’s blood, since it was believed to have grown only where blood 



PASQUE FLOWER 
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DOVE’StFOOT crane’s IJ!LL 


or the invading Danes had been shed; though the connexion of this 
flower with bloodshed goes still further back. 

Where the blood was shed, 

A flower began to rear its purple head : 

Such as on Punic apples is reveal’d, 

Or in the filmy ruin but half conceal'd, 

Still here the Tate ofiovely form we see, 

So sudden fades the sweet anemone. 

ovto 


WASTE FtACES 

In waste places, on cultivated ground, and even along more open 
hedgerows, the showy pink doveVfoot crane’s bill is now blooming, and 
will continue to do so until well into September. Though not so compelling 
of attention as its close relative the meadow crane’s bill {p. 333}, it Is 
indeed attractive. It belongs to the geranium family (geraniaceae. 
Dicot.) — not a very large family but a well-known one, for it includes 
the cultivated species of Geranium and Pelargonium, 

The crane’s bills belong to the genus Geranium. The derivation of dtis 
name is amusing, for it comes from the Greek geratws, a stork, since the 
fruit (p. 30) is like that of a stork’s bill; yet in the same family there is 
another genus Erodium which contains what are commonly called the 
stork’s bilb (p. 255), and this second generic name is from the Greek 
erodius, a heron. 
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The doveVfoot crane's bill is Gmmiitm moIU . It is an annual pre¬ 
senting its flowers during April to September* attaining a height of six 
to twelve inches. It is closely similar to the meadow crane's bill (p. 333) 
and herb Robert (p, 225), The handsome, shield-shaped leaves are 
palmate and divided. They, like the stems, arc covered with hairs. 
They turn a brilliant crimson during the autumn :p. 583), 

The flower is typical of the family. There are five* boat-shaped 
sepals; five free, pink, notched petals ; ten stamens ; and five carpel* fused 
to form a single ovary 1 surmounted by a single style divided at the tip 
into five srigmas* The fruit h particularly interesting in its method or 
mechanical dispersal (p. 30). 

It i 5 rather staggering to learn that the great sixteenth-seventeenth- 
century herbalist, John Gerard, claimed to have cured himself of a rupture 
with a powder made from the dovcVfoot crane's bill. Today the plant is 
not recognised as having any medicinal virtues. 

The narrow-leaved vetch (Vkia ungmiifolia) now blooms in dry waste 
places and dry fields and will continue to do so until July. It is not 
particularly common, so examination of the vetches - all of which belong 
to the pea family, legumixosae* Dicot + ) will be delayed until a more 
common form appears in flower (p. 225), The flowers of the narrow- 
leaved vetch are pink and they are usually born solitary. 


OTOE ft FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR | N FIELDS, 
WASTE PLACES AND HEATHS DURING APRIL 


( Tfu mw\i>er fftfiowing etith foum is ike pagt on which r t is mentionsd ar described) 


Aconite, Winter, 

Bos, [47 

Chirk weed, Sm^t] r 99 
Crocus* 1^4 
I>aUy, 126 
lOinddioil. 12® 


Elm, Wych, 92 
Furze, Gorac, 95 
Pickpocket, 97 
Shepherd 3 * pursc% 97 
Whin, 95 

Whitlow grass, 135 
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WEEDS 

J /\pRl L produces quite a crop of new weeds in cornfields, though none 
is a very serious pest. 

The buttercup family ( ranunculacf.ae , Dicot., p. 229) is represented 
bv the not very common but curious mouse-tail which is abundant in 
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some cornfields. It k a small annual 
growing two to four inches high, having 
long, linear, somewhat fleshy leaves all 
e mergi n g from gro u nd- level. The yellowish- 
green flowers appear during April to June, 

The mouse-tail belongs to the genus 
Myasums — a $mall temperate genus, the 
significance of whose name w ill be recog¬ 
nised after an examination of the flower, 
for therein lies the curious appearance of 
the plant. The only representative of tire 
genus in Britain is the insignificant 

mouse-tail {A/, miniums). 

There are five comparatively large 
greenish sepals, each of which is spurred. 

The five petals arc long and strap-shaped, 
the upper half of each suddenly bending 
outwards. There arc many stamens and 
carpels — all free* and these are b™™ ™ 
a specially elongated receptacle, Aftei 
fertilisation! the separate fruits {which 
ihe bu Here up), crowded as they are on the long receptacle which gets 
longer still after fertilisation, give the impression of a mouse's tail — 
hence the common and generic names (Greek myt t a mouse^ and oara* 
a tail). 


HOUSE-TAEL 
Bcttom right, flower enlarged 

achenes, as they are in 


The red or purple dcadncttlc blooms over a very long season, though 
it does not often break into bloom until April unless condilions are 
especially favourable; then ii continues to flower until October (P/j/* 4), 
The plant belongs to the important mint family (labiatae. Dicot, f 
p. 158). h is included in the genus Lamium, a fairly large genus containing 
five British species 3 of which perhaps the most familiar is the white dead- 
netde (p h 222). The name Is derived from the Greek laimos , diroat, 
referring to the shape of the corolla (already described in the ground ivy, 

p-158)* 

The red dead net tie is L* pvrpitreum. It grows in waste places and on 
cultivated ground. It is a very common annual growing four to eighteen 
inches high. As in most members of this family, the stem is square in 
cross-section. The leaves arc arranged in opposite pairs. Both leaves 
and stems are tinged w r ith red. The leaves are heart-shaped and their 
margins are serrated, though the resulting notches are not so sharply 
toothed as are those of the white dead nettle; furthermore, they are 
stalked. The flowers are borne in whorls in the axils of those pairs of 
leaves near the ends of the shoots. Each flower is reddish-purple The 
fundamental structure is similar to that of the ground ivy (p. 158)* The 
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lower lip of the corolla is like an inverted heart flanked by two tooth¬ 
like lobes. 

The com or field woundwort is another member or the labiatae, but 
it belongs to the genus Stachys, a large genus well distributed throughout 
the world (except Australia) and having five representatives in Britain. 
All members of the genus bear their flowers in spikes of whorls; the 
generic name is from the Greek stachus, spike. Corn woundwort is 
S~ orvfnsts* 

The plant grows, as its name implies, in cornfields ; but it also grows 
on other cultivated ground. It lias weak procumbent stems which might 
also grow aerially to a height of up to eighteen inches. It is an annual 
with a long flow ering season from April to November. 

The leaves are arranged in opposite pairs; each is oval and broadly 
serrated. The flowers are arranged in whorls typical of the family 
(usually six flowers to each whorl). The flower is typically labiate. The 
calyx is covered with long hairs, and the long corolla tube is white, 
shading to pink at the lobes. 

The important genus Veronica of the family scrgphu lari ace ae , 
Dicot., is represented in Britain by a number of common plants including 
the brooklime and the speedwells, and during most of April one repre¬ 
sentative, the field or green field speedwell {V, agratis), appears blooming 
on cultivated ground and other places. But it, like the heath loustwort 
(P- 175)* is not so common as other representatives, such as the germander 
speedwell, so detailed consideration of this family will still be deferred 
(p. 226). According to some authorities the generic name has been given 
in honour of St. Veronica, while others consider it is from the Greek 
pkerenikos, victorious. The specific name agmfis signifies growing in a 
field, from the Latin oger t field. 

Unhealed we wait, my Speedwell, whom they name 
Veronica, namesake of the woman blest 
With Love's true image; (Speedwell, have I guessed 
Your title’s meaning?). 

Footsteps efPmsttpVU : kewuan Howard 

The field speedwell is a procumbent annual growing four to eight 
inches high, presenting its blue flowers during April to September. 
Sometimes, however, the plant is in bloom much earlier in the year. A 
few other species of Veronica arc also annual; but most are perennial. 

The shoots of the field speedwell arc much branched but less robust 
than most speedwells. Unlike the more common speedwells, the leaves 
are not borne In pairs, and each leaf is heart-shaped though having deeply 
serrated margins. The flowers are borne solitary on long, thin axillary 
stalks. There arc four green, hairy sepals. Of the four petals, one is 
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large, that opposite it is small, and the two alternating with these are of 
medium size though equal to each other. The small petal is invariably 
white, and the others usually blue; sometimes, however, but rarely, all 
four petals are white. They' are fused at their bases. There are two 
stamens and two caipds, the latter joined to form a two-chambered 
ovary with a single style. The limit is a capsule with two pronounced 
turgid lobes. 

The first representative of the bedstraw family (rubiaceae, Dicot.) 
now presents its lilac-coloured flowers, and continues to do so until 
October. This is the held madder, a common weed of cornfields and 
other cultivated ground. 

The rubiaceae is one of the largest of flowering plant families, com¬ 
prising about three hundred and fifty genera and nearly six thousand 
species; but most of these are tropical and embrace certain plants of 
economic importance such as Cojfta arnbica (yielding coffee), Cinchona 
species (yielding quinine). Gardenia species (presenting handsome, sweet 
perfumed flowers), Ptyckotria ipecacuanha (yielding ipecacuanha), and so 
forth. The British members of the famiiy are of little or no economic 
importance, but comprise such common examples as goose-grass (p. 3 H)j 
the bedstraws (pp. 334, etc,), wood-ruff (p. 215), etc. 

The field madder is the sole British representative of the small genus 
Skerardia (named after the botanist W, Sherard, 1659-1728), It is specific¬ 
ally designated S. arvensis, and is a small much-branched annual growing 
from four to twelve inches high. The small lance-shaped leaves are borne 
in whorls of four to six. The flowers arc grouped in umbels of four to 
six at the tips of the branch stems. Each flower is sessile. The small 
hairy' calyx is formed from six sepals joined to produce a six-toothed cup. 
The four petals are of a lilac colour and are joined to produce a long, neat 
slender tube spreading at the top into four oval lobes. There are four 
stamens, and the stigma is divided into two lobes. 

A member of the valerian family {valerjanaceae, Dicot,, p. 290) 
is now blooming in cornfields and also along some hedgerows. This is 
lamb's lettuce or corn salad ( ValenantUa olitoria). The generic name is 
a diminutive of Valeriana (p. 290), from the Latin vaU$ t to be healthy 
(some species of Valentina have medicinal virtues). The specific name 
means culinary. 

The plant is an annual, growing anything from two to twelve inches 
high and blooming during April to June. 

The elongated oval leaves form a ground-level rosette and others are 
arranged in "pairs on the stalks. Their margins are very irregularly, 
serrated by the presence of a few notches. 1 he blue dowers are borne in 
dense terminal cymes. Each flower is typical of the family, therefore 
very like a valerian flower (p. 290). 
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In certain parts of Europe the corn salad is cultivated as a pot-herb 
and a salad. But the leaves arc rather tasteless and therefore usually 
served with more tasty leaves. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR ON CULTIVATED 
GROUND DURING APRIL 


[The number fiihwmg tmkis die page m tehith eY b mentioned <?r described) 


Chkkwq^d, Small, 99 
Colt's Toot, 130 
Crocus, 134 
Daisy, ta6 


Dandelion, 113 
Ground ivy, 158 
Groundsel, 
Shepherd** pursCj 97 
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OLD WALLS 

The wallflower is a doubtful character, for* though it often appears on 
old walls and building apparently in the wild state, it is most probably 
a garden escape. In tht garden, of course, beautiful varieties of this 
popular flower are cultivated. For centuries it has also been called the 
gilliflower, but this name has been given to others, such as the stock* 
The French for gilliflower 15 girqflte ; lor the wallflower it is girojltt jaune* 

A golden gilliflower today 
I wore upon my helm aUvay, 

And won the prize of ihb loumey 
Hah! hah! fo betlejaurie girofUt. 

The Gffitfioner of G&fd: william morris 

The wallflower growing in the wild state is usually orange in colour, 
though sometimes it i$ splashed with reddish-brown spots which explains 
the old English name bloody warriors. 

The yellow wall-flower, stained with iron brown 

The Seasons (Spring) : james Thomson 

The wallflower is a member of the well-known family cruciferae, 
Dicot. + which has already been met this year through shepherd's purse 
(P- 97 L It belongs to the genus Cfteitmifms — a fairly large genus 
represented in Britain (at any rate in the wild state) only by the wallflower 
[C- chtiri). Hie generic name has a double derivation, namely, the 
Arabic khevri and Greek anth&s^ a sweet-smelling flower. The specific name 
has a similar derivation ■ it has no connexion with the Greek chrir, a hand- 
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The plant is perennial and grow? six to eighteen inches high, blooming 
at its best during April and May, 

The lance-shaped leaves emerge both radically and crowded up the stem. 

The large flower* are borne in dense racemes. The floral structure is 
very typical of this important family. There are four long, purplish, 
free sepals. Alternating with these arc the four free petals. Each petal 
is heart-shaped, but its lower end is elongated and stretches the entire 
length of the loose tube Formed by the erect sepals. Above the calyx, the 
four petals spread into the typical cruciform salver. There are two 
whorls of stamens — an outer whorl of two short ones and an inner whorl 
of four long ones. Nectaries are inserted at the bases of the stamens. 
The two carpels arc joined along their margins forming an ovary down 
the centre of which there is a tissue-like partition. The style is stunted, 
but there arc two stigmas. 

The fruit forms what h called a riliqua (p. 31), When ripe the 
carpellary walls begin to break away from the central partition from the 
bottom upwards. Thus the erect partition, with ripe seeds on both 
sides, is exposed. The light seeds are easily disseminated by the wind* 

How the wallflower firat arrived, Herrick described thus: 

Undfistaivf tills finding was 
Oner a brisk ;ind bennic lass* 

Kept as close as Danae was : 

Who a sprightly jprangaU lov’d, 

And 10 have it fairly prov'd. 

Op she got upon a waif 
Tempting down 10 slide withal: 

But the silken twist tuuiccf 
Sq she fell* and, bruis'd, silt died, 

Love in pity of the deed. 

And her Invin^-Iuddcss speed. 

Turn'd her to this plant wc call 
Now the Fiou.tr of ihe Watt. 

HtSptfidt-i Z HZRRICK 

The wall speedwell {Veronica amrnis) is a small annual member of the 
speedwell grxiup (family, scrophulariaceae, Dicot), about the same 
size as the field speedwell (p* 180}, though its branches are not pro¬ 
cumbent but erect, and the blue flowers are borne in crowded terminal 
inflorescences. They appear during April to July. Both leaves and 
flowers are similar to those of the field speedwell. 

The rue-leaved or three-fingered saxifrage, now blooming on old walls 
and sometimes on dry, sandy sod, introduces the family saxifragaceae, 
Dicot.; though the meadow saxifrage (p* 238) is a more common example* 
The family comprises about seventy genera and nearly seven hundred 
species, most of which are confined to temperate regions. The majority 
are herbs, though there are also a few shrubs and trees (but none British). 
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Many species favour arctic and alpine habitats* and some have fleshy 
leaves* For this reason, some species of saxifrage are grown in rock 
gardens. 

The rue-leaved saxifrage ( Saxifmga fridactyliks) belongs to the most 
important British genus. Some members of the genus grow in dry 
situations and have Lhus developed an appropriate habit such as tufted 
leaves, hairj, 7 stems and leaves. Many reproduce themselves vegetatively 
by means of runners or offsets. The origin of Lhe generic name is interesting 
for it is derived from the Latin saxum t a rock* and frango t to break* It 
has been suggested that this might indicate that the roots penetrate the 
crevices between the rocks and thus break them apart* but most author¬ 
ities favour the view that the true origin is based on the one-time practice 
of administering decoctions of saxifrage to patients suffering from stones 
in the bladder in order to disintegrate such artefacts. 

Saxifrage is goodj and HarlVtonguc for I he stone. 

Paijr-OtbUK : DRAYTON 

The rue-leaved saxifrage — a small annual growing two to five inches 
high — is not very typical of the family, for its radical leaves do not 
present a pronounced rosette. Those leaves borne on the lower parts of 
the stem are cleft into three (reflected In the specific and the alternative 
common names) ; each 4 linger 1 is sometimes deeply notched once or tw ice. 
The leaves on the upper parts of the stems are simple and lance-shaped. 

The entire plant is covered with glandular hairs, and both stems and 
leaves usually present a reddish tinge. 

The small flowers appear during April to July, and they arc typical 
of the genus as a whole. They are arranged in very loose panicles* each 
flower being borne on a long stalk. There arc five free sepals, five 
comparatively large white petals forming a salver, ten stamens and two 
carpels joined together but diverging at the top. The fruit is a two- 
chambered capsule. 
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MARSHES, RIVER BANKS AND 
COASTAL AREAS 

MARSHES, RIVER BANKS AND DAMP MEADOWS 

M ARSHE 3 , moist meadows and other damp areas are in general 
colder habitats than most, so it is not surprising that the flora of 
such sites does not bestir itself until late in the season. It is true that 
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the marsh marigold and the 
butterbur have already begun 
blooming (pp. 138, 140) ; but 
not until well into April does 
one become really aware of a 
flora typical of damp situations. 

And now r in the month of 
April several important marsh- 
loving members of the British 
flora are blooming; and 
among these are three mem¬ 
bers of Lhe CRUOFERAE, DlCOt. 

(p. 95) 1 namely, cuckoo flower 
or meadow r bitter-cress, hairy 
bitter-cress and large-flowered 
bitter-cress. 

The cuckoo flower begins 
to present its lovely pale lilac 
or white flowers in April and 
continues to do so until June. 

This plant has a number of 
other common names such a$ 
lady's smock, meadow bitter-cress and, more locally, milk maids* It 
grows in marshes and moist meadows. It is a perennial, achieving a 
height of anything from nine inches to two feet* together with the 
other two bitter-cresses which also begin blooming this month p it is a 
member of the genus Cardamint — a large temperate genus comprising 
about a hundred species of which half a dozen are British, The generic 
name is from the Greek for cress, though some authorities claim that 
it is derived from the Greek kardia , heart, and damav, to suppress, in¬ 
dicating a sedative. The cuckoo flower is C. pratensis (From the Latin, 
pratum, a meadow). 

The leaf is composed of several pairs of leaflets and a terminal 
one. Those of the radical leaves are sparsely notched; those of the 
leaves emerging from the stems are lancc-shaped and have smooth 
margins. 

The lovely lilac or white flowers arc grouped in fairly dense terminal 
inflorescences. Each flower is typical of the family, so its fundamental 
structure is similar to that of the wallflower (p. 182)* 

Like most members of the family, the plant is edible; indeed in some 
parts of the world it is eaten as a salad. 

The plant is called the cuckoo flower because it begins blooming when 
the cuckoo first arrives in Great Britain. The name lady's smock was 
originally our lady's smock since the pale lilac flowers in the field resembled 
a smock laid out to dry. 
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At flr>L hut single. 

And then if! f]odl p 
lh dell and dinylep 
The Lady-Smacks 

Make misL for the golden cowslip tapers, 
l o shine like a sunrise through morning vapours. 

A Spring Carol: ALFRED Austin 

Close relatives of the cuckoo flower or meadow bitter-cress {indeed 
members of the same genus* Cardamim) are the two bitter-cresses, the hairy 
and the large-flowered ; and they both begin blooming at the same time 
and in similar habitats, namely moist meadows, though the large-flowered 
biuer-cress also grows along river-banks. This species blooms until June, 
but the hairy bitter-cress continues into August* 

The hairy bitter-cress is C\ hirsute (from the Latin Tor hairy), and the 
large-flowered bitter-cress is C. amara (from the Latin For bitter)* The 
hairy is an annual* growing four to twelve inches high; the large-flowered 
(a more robust perennial) is about the same size as the cuckoo flower* 
In habit, both resemble the cuckoo flower. The flowers of both are white, 
those of the large-flowered bitter-cress being somewhat smaller than those 
of the cuckoo flower and those of the hairy bitter-erras being much smaller* 


The ragged robin, a close relative of the red campion (p* 223), is now 
presenting its pink blossoms and will continue to do so until midsummer. 
This member of the cakyofhyllaceae* Dicot* (p, 99), grows in bogs 
and other damp places — a fairly sturdy perennial herb attaining a height 
of one to two feet. 

Ragged robin belongs to the genus Lychnis which also comprises such 
well-known plants as red campion, white campion and corn cockle* 
Ragged robin is L . jbs-cwutL The generic name is derived from the 
Greek lychnos^ a lamp, for the flowers of most species look like flames. 
The specific name is interesting for it relates this plant chronologically to 
the cuckoo flower (p. 185). since it is derived from the Latin Jfoj, a flower* 
and firru/w.f* a cuckoo — indicating the season when the flower first appears* 
The general habit of the plant, especially in its branching, is character¬ 
istic of the family (p* 157), The leaves are lanceolate, and so less broad 
than those of the red campion (p. 223)* 

The large flowers of the ragged robin cannot be mistaken for any 
other species, for each of the five rose-pink petals h divided into four 
linear segments* giving the entire plant a ragged appearance. 

Lei never maiden think, however fair* 

She is not fairer in new cJothea than old. 

And should some great court-lady say, the Prince 
Hath pick'd a ragged-robin from the hedge, 

And tike a madman brought her 10 the court, 

Then were ye shamed, and, worse* might shame ihc Prince 
To whom we arc beholden. 

Marriage of Geraint : tennyson 
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There are five greenish-red sepals united to form a tube with fb e 
pronounced teeth and ten ribs + Each petal is tree and bears small scales 
at the base of its broader part (that is at the top of the corolla throat). 
Both red and white campions are unisexual; but the ragged robin is 
hermaphrodite, because each flower has ten stamens and five carpels, 
the latter fused to form a singk-chambered ovary surmounted by five 
free* very conspicuous styles* 

In wet places, the two golden saxifrages — the common or opposite- 
leaved and the altcmatedeaved — are now launching on their short 
flowering season (April to May), Both arc small perennials growing two 
to four inches high. 

Though they are members of the same family (saxifragaceae, Dicot.) 
as the ruc-lcavcd fp. 1S3) and die meadow (p. 23B) saxifrages, they 
differ sufficiently to warrant a separate genus — Chrysosplfnmm, This 
name is derived from the Greek ctuysosj gold, in reference to the greenish- 
gold flowers, and spittle spleen, since the plants were at one lime used lor 
treating ailments of the spleen. The two species are C . oppositifolium and 
C. ulUrnifcimm^ the specific (and common) names indicating the differences 
between these two closely related 
species so Tat as method of leaf 
insertion is concerned. The radi¬ 
cal leaves of the alternate-leaved 
species have long stalks ■ those of 
the opposite-leaved species have 
short stalks. There can be no 
mistaking these two plants, for 
lSic succulent leaves are kidney- 
shaped with rounded divisions to 
their margins and their stalks join 
Lhe blades near the centre. 

The flowers are small and 
grouped in terminal inflorescences. 

There are no petals, but four 
(or sometimes five) greenish-gold 
sepals united at their bases only; 
eight (orsometimes ten) stamens; 
two carpels fused at their bases 
but diverging towards the top. 

The fruit is a two-beaked capsule. 

The water starwort, sometimes 
known as vernal water starwort, 
is more truly aquatic in habitat 
than the plants so far described in 
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this chapter. It is now blooming in ditches, ponds and slow streams, and 
will continue 10 do so until September. But this will not cause much 
excitement, for the flowers are so insignificant as to demand very close 
examination if their presence is to be detected at alL 

The water starwort belongs to the family callitrichageae^ a family 
so closely related to another family of aquatics, namely, halorriiagaceae 
( which contains die mare's tail, p. 397, and ihe water milfoil, p. 398) , that 
some botanists place both families together under the name of the latter. 

There are several species of water star wort, all of which are of floating 
habit, but the most common is C&UUricke mn m, winch may be annual or 
perennial. The entire plant is insignificant. Its submerged leaves are long 
and narrow; the aerial leaves are lance-shaped and borne in opposite pairs ; 
at the top of each stem above water there is a small rosette of leaves, and 
in many cases this is discovered floating on the surface of the water. The 
generic name is derived from the Creek kufos J beautiful, and tkrix (tmfws), a 
hair,—referring 10 the finely divided leaves. The common name indicates 
the stellate arrangement or the floating leaves at the tips of the branches. 

The flowers arc unisexual, very simple and very insignificant. They 
are borne in the axils of the terminal leaves* The male is reduced to a 
bract subtending one stamen (in some species there are two) ; the female* 
to two carpels fused to form a four-chambered ovary having two styles. 

COASTAL AREAS 

On muddy seashores (and also in some mountainous areas, especially 
in Scotland) thrift or sea pink will now be blooming, and it should not be 
difficult to find it in those areas, for it is fairly common and quite con¬ 
spicuous. It is sometimes know r n as the sea gilliilowcr, It will continue 
to bloom until September. 

Thrift belongs to the small cosmopolitan family plumbaginaceae, of 
which it and the sea lavender [p. 527) are the only common British 
members. It is a member of the genus Armma (from the Celtic ar, near, 
and mar, the sea). Its specific designation is 3 + maritime It is a perennial 
growing two to twelve inches high. Owing to its compact habit and 
attractive flowers it is prized as a border and rock plant in gardens. The 
cultivated varieties may be any shade from rose pink to deep red. 

The wild species is a compact plant with a strong root-stock and a 
tuft of radical* grass-like leaves. During the fall, the root-stock dies away 
but leaves an axillary branch resting in the soil ready to cany' on the 
next season's growth. 

The rose-coloured flowers arc borne in compact inflorescences at the 
ends of comparatively long stalks. Each inflorescence is surrounded by 
an involucre of pinkish-brown bracts. This floral arrangement inspired 
the old English name of lady's pincushions. Each flower is composed of 
five sepals united to form a five-cleft tube; five petals forming a funnel 
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opening out into a fiveJobcd salver; five stamens; and five carpels 
fused to form a singk-chambercd ovary surmounted by five styles* The 
fruit is a small nut containing one seed. 

Old April wanes, and her last dewy morn 

Her death-bed steeps in tcara ; —“ to hail ihc May. 

New blooming blossoms 'ncath ilie Aim are born 
And all poor April's charms are swept away. 

1 be early primrose, peeping once so gay* 

Is now choked up wilh many a mourning weed* 

And the poor violet WC once admired 

Creeps in the grass unsought for ; flowers succeed! 

Gaudy and new* *nd more to be desired* 

And of the old the schoolboy seemeth tired. , aAHE 


OTHEH FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN MARSHES, 
RIVER BANES OR COASTAL AREAS DURING APRIL 
[Thi TiurnhiT foUwring t&h jkwrf is th # ptigt m whkh it h mmtimtd or dtsiribiiT) 


Ash, 146 
Aspen, 14s 
Bu tier bur, 140 
Kingcup* 138 
Marigold, Marsh, 138 
Poplw* Grey, 140 
Poplar* White, 140 
Willow* .Almond-leaved, 151 


Willow,, Bedford, 151 
Willow, Crarl^ 151 
Willow, Cricket-bat* 151 
Willow, French, 15 1 
Willow. Huntingdon, 150 
Willow, Osier (Osier beds}* 151 
Willow, Rose. 151 
Willow, White* 151 



THRIFT 
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Klay hud painted with his sofle showers 
This garden full of leaves and flowers : 

And rrrd'i of majisie’a hand so curiously 
Array fed had i\us garden timely* 

That never was there garden of such price. 

But if it were the very Paradise, 

The odour of flow ery and the freshe itghi p 
Would have maked any hearie light 
That e p er was bom, but if two great sickness 
Or two great sorrow' held it in distress ; 

So full it was of beauty with pleasincr. 

CHAUCER 


TThE month of May ushers in the summer* Though we are entitled to 
expect temperate weather* not too hot and not loo cold* it must be 
realised that May can be very treacherous. But in general, now is the 
time that nearly all life around us seems to take on a fresh lease of activity, 
and blossoms abound ever)' 1 where. It should be no cause for wonder 
therefore that so many festivals and ceremonial rites have been held to 
celebrate the coming of May* 

May is the fifth month of our year* but the third of the old Roman 
calendar. Its name was probably given in honour of the goddess Maia f 
the cult-partner of Vokauus (not to be confused with Maia h the eldest of 
the Pleiades)* The Romans celebrated May Day* and from that time up 
to the present day general and local celebrations have been held on this 
all-important day. 

In the England of medieval and Tudor times all classes of people 
went out into the country at dawn to go * a-maying s and then returned 
in procession f bringing in the may ’, a large may-pole bedecked with 
ribbons, leaves and flowers having place of honour. Though in most 
parts Llie actual pole was made of birch and was erected for the one day 
only while dancing and revelry held sway, in larger towns, especially 
London, the pole was made of more durable wood because it was to be 
erected presumably for all time. Thus it remained, not permanently, 
but for some time, and on occasions gave its name to the street or alley. 
One of them, 134 feet high, erected by twelve sailors in the St rand, 
London, in 1661, gave its name to May-pole Alley. Bui the Puritans and 
others strongly disapproved of the may-pole* so It was in due course 
forbidden by law ; but during the Restoration it again returned to favour. 
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Other ceremonies connecting the month of May with the hawthorn or 
may are considered in Trees in Britain, pp. 179-80. Then there are 
further traditional customs, but most of them have died or are dying out. 
For example, the crowning of the May Queen is a thing of the past except 
in certain remote parts. In some districts of the West of England country¬ 
folk arc up at dawn on May Day 10 bathe their faces in the dew on the 
grass. From the roof of the handsome tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the choir still sings at sunrise on May morning. 

At a meeting of the International Socialist Congress held in 1889, 
May Day was selected as Labour Day and proclaimed a holiday; but 
the latter is not generally recognised in the United States and Great 
Britain. Some writers have attempted to connect Labour Day with 
certain of the May Day festivals; but it is doubtful if there is any con¬ 
nexion at all. 
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TREES 

Lord* heal me mw with a vision, of green thing* growing— 

Willi the many shade* of trees in a woodland way* 

With delicate boughs that wave like water* flowing, 

Wish the springing grass and the mounting com and the may, 

Prajetin May l Y* if- nutDLAEMtiE,* 

THE month of May Is so closely connected with the may tree or haw¬ 
thorn that we can do no better than begin by examining this plant, for it, 
like many other trees, is now blooming and will continue to do so until 
w ell into June. 

The term ‘ hawthorn ’ is probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
hagu thorn, hedge-thom, for this plant is so often used for making hedges. 
Tlie derivation of the name 1 may ’ is obvious. The plant belongs to the 
family rosace ae, Dicot. (p. 302), and it is included in the genus Crataegus 
— a north temperate genus made up of an uncertain number of species 
(possibly about a hundred). The generic name is derived from the 
Greek k ratal got, a flowering thorn. 

There arc two species. C. monogtna is the common hedge bush, fn 
certain parts it i$ known as quick. Apart from its more bushy and less 
arboreal habit, it differs from the other species, C. oxyaamthoides (a tree 
usually confined to open woods), in having one style only (whereas 
oxyacantkoides has two and sometimes three), larger flowers, less-thorny 
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branches and less-indented leaves* Oxyacmthoidts is derived from the 
Greet oxys : akantka, a thorn. 

The general habit of the two hawthorns is described on p. 74. The 
simple leaf is deeply indented* The flowers are borne in dense clusters 
which, when in full bloom, cloud the tree or bush with white. 

The May-tree on the hill 
Stands In the night 
So fragrant and so still 
So dusky white, 

That* stealing from the wood 
In that sweet air, 

You'd think Diana stood 
Before you there. 

Tfi* May-trct: Alfred noyes 

The hawthorn flower is typically rosaceous t having five small green 
sepals, five while petals, many stamens and one or two (sometimes three) 
styles according to species (sec p. 191)* The fruit, sometimes called a 
haw, is described on p. 575. Crataegus Is the progenitor of many cultivated 
ornamental trees and shrubs, with white* pink or red, single or double 
flowers. The fruits may be yellow, red or purple. 

A number of other rosaceous trees are also in bloom at this time of 
year. The genus Prums is represented by the three cherries, namely, 
gean [P+ aritim), the bird cherry ( P . padm) and the wild or dwarf cherry 
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(P. cerasus)* All three specie* grow in woods and hedges, though the gean 
frequents the former mostly. They all bloom during May and June. 

The general form of these trees is described on p. 71, 

It is possible that all three forms of cherry trees arc natives of Britain, 
though we are not certain of this, 1 

The leaves begin to break bud early in May, at the time that the 
flowers are blooming. By July* they have reached maturity, AH three 
species have similar leaves (except that gean leaves arc slightly hairy on 
their under-surfaces]* Each leaf is long and oval with serrated margins 
and pointed tips. 

The flowers of the bird cherry are borne in loose racemes; those of 
gean and wild cherry in closer umbels. If the tree blooms at all during 
the year, it docs so in such profusion as to produce a very striking cfleet, 

Shining while in the cherry trees tangled. 

And uver the archajd snowing ■ 

Silver wild rhenies on the hill-side airangled. 

And bright among bronze oaks blowing : 

So w hite, so bright, so fragrantly 
Heart's delight blooms in me. 

Elizahttk's Smg : lascelles abercrouhie 

The flower is typical of the genus Pwnus (p, 122), though in the 
cherry the receptacle enclosing the single carpel is more vase-shaped and 
less open than those of pi vim and blackthorn. The petals of gean are 
heart-shaped; those of the wild cherry are nearly oval; and those of 
bird cherry have slightly notched margins* 

The fruits arc ty pical drupes, but they do not ripen until July (though 
cultivated cherries are usually ready by June) [p. 415). 

The progenitor of all apples — the wild apple or crab-apple, another 
member of the rose family, is now also blooming. It grows in woods and 
hedges* But its flowering season is short and usually over by the end 
of May. The apple has been separated from the genus Pjrus (to which 
it used to belong) r, and is now placed m a newly formed genus* Malus 
(M* pumila) ; the generic name is* in fact, Latin for an apple tree. 

The general habit of the tree is described on p r 72. At the present 
time the leaves are beginning to emerge; they arc oval, having serrated 
edges. The flowers arc borne in clusters on short stalks. They arc white, 
tinted with pink (Plate 5)* 

'Hie apple blossoms' shower of pearl 
Though blent with rosier hue. 

As beautiful as woman's b3u.sU, 

Ai evanescent too. 

Apple Btesitim} : LETITfA £. LAN DON 


1 The origin qf cherries u dbciissed in 7 >«i in Britain, by L. J. F. BrimbEe, pp. t6l-3. 
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The flower is again typical 
of the rose family, though its 
gynoedum is different from 
others in the family. 

Already fallen plum-bloom stars 
the green, 

And apple-boughs a* knarred as 
old toad's backs 

Wear their small roses ere a rose 
is seen. 

The Poer Man's Pig : 

EDMUND BLUKOEX 

There arc five hairy, boat* 
shaped sepals, five free, heart- 
shaped petals^ numerous stamens 
and an ovary formed of five fused 
carpels embedded in the base 
of a slightly hollow receptacle* 
Five styles emerge from the top 
of the ov ary. The frui t is a typi¬ 
cal pome, described on p* 34. 

The wild pear also blooms 
during May and J unc* It grows 
in hedges mainly in the south of England- It is still retained in the genus 
Pjrus (Latin for pear), but, in spite of its specific name c&mmums, it is by 
no means common. 

The general habit of the wild pear tree is described on p. 73, and 
the fruit on p. 34* At this time of the year the flowers and leaves are die 
main feature. Both are similar to those of the apple, though the former 
are pure while and the latter more eUipticah 

The genus S&rbtis (from the Latin sorbeo, to sw allow), also of the family 
rosaceae, Dkot +t is represented by four species now in bloom, and they 
all continue blooming mto June* They are: white beam, wild service, 
rowan and true service. The habit of the trees is described on p. 73, 
and the fruits on pp, 570. 

The white beam [Sarbus aria) derives its specific name from the Persian 
province From which the plant originated. It growls in woods on cal¬ 
careous soil* It should be here pointed out that the term 4 beam * is the 
Saxon derivative of the word * tree ! f so it is incorrect to refer to a 4 w hite 
beam tree 1 * 

The leaves arc now emerging. When fully expanded they are broadly 
elliptical, and though they arc serrated the notches arc uneven, being few 
at the stalk end of the blade and many at the distal end. 
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WHITE BEAM 


The small white flowers arc 
home in dense cymes. They arc 
typical of the genus Fyrus to 
which all members of the genus 
once belonged. The fruit of the 
white beam, called in some 
parts chess-apples, are described 
on p r 570, 

There are two other species 
of white beam, though both are 
rare. One is the Cornish white 
beam {$, latif&lia) whose broad 
leaves are lobed* Then there is 
the Scots white beam ( 5 * inter- 
madia), confined to the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales, but also 
cultivated elsewhere* Its leaves 
are even broader and more 
deeply lobed. 

The wild service {S. torminalis) 
is closely related to the white 
beam, though its leaves are much 
more deeply lobed ; hence the misleading alternative name of maple 
tree. The flowers are larger and the fruits smaller than those of white 

beam. The fruits (p. 570} arc palatable only 
when they are beginning to decay after sub¬ 
jection to frost. At one time they were used 
as a cure for colic — as indicated in the 
specific name which is derived from the 
Latin tormina^ colic. The wild service grows 
in woods but is not common in Britain. 

The lovely rowan or mountain ash ol 
woods and open spaces is so popular as a 
decorative tree that it must be no cause for 
wonder that it has had many local names 
bestowed on it T such as white ash, witch- 
wood, fotvler's service* cock drunks (because 
the fruits were supposed to render fowls 
intoxicated), witchen, wicken, wiggin, etc. 
The botanical name of this tree is Sorbus 
aucuparia. The specific name is explained 
on p, 571. 

During May and June the dense cymes 
of cream-coloured flowers are at their best, 
service and the beautiful leaves have emerged to give 
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a green background to them. Each leaf is compound, being made up of 
a long stalk bearing five to eight pairs of lateral and one terminal lance¬ 
shaped, serrated leaflets. The upper surface is bright green; the lower 
pale. Each flower is similar to, though smaller than, that of the 
hawthorn. 

The true service ( 5 , domestua) is very rare in Britain. It was at times 
known as sorb, also as Lhe chequer tree. The: leaf is like that of the rowan 
though the leaflets are broader and hairy. The white flowers are slightly 
larger. 

Though we have completed the survey of rosaceous trees which bloom 
during May, this docs not exhaust the trees which present conspicuous 
blooms during this month — an important point, for most British trees 
have very inconspicuous flowers. 

The handsome horse-chestnut is now beginning to present its flowers 
and will continue to bloom throughout the month and the first part of 
June {Platt 5), 

Tins tree, which demands plenty of light, grows in open fields and parks. 
It does not flourish in woods. It belongs to the family sapint>aceae, 
Dieot, — a family of trees, shrubs and Hanes distributed mainly in the 
tropics. It is a member of the genus Aescuhis which also includes the 
well-known American buckeyes often cultivated in Britain. The name 
is derived from the Latin food; but the fruits of this chestnut 
are not palatable, not even to many animals. The horse-chestnut is 
A, fiippocastmum. 

The habit of this robust tree is described on p* 63; its fruit, the 
well-known 1 conkers 3 , on p. 566; but at this time of the year the tree is 
bearing exceptionally striking leaves and flowers. It is not possible to 
discuss all the points of interest of this important tree here; further 
details are given in Trtis in Britain, pp. 303-9. The leaves are very 
characteristic of this plant and others in the same genus. Each one is 
very large and compound, being composed of five or seven palmately 
arranged leaflets. Each leaflet is long, broadening towards the tip and 
then more suddenly tapering to a pointed apex. The margins are serrated. 

The flowers are large and are borne on erect inflorescences which are 
at their best in late May. Then they give the impression that the entire 
tree is covered with hundreds of candles which explains why the horse- 
chestnut is sometimes called the candle tree. The inflorescence is a 
complicated raceme, the lowest flowers being borne on longer stalks than 
the uppermost. The latter are usually male only, for their ovaries arc 
sterile. Each flower has five joined sepals and four or five petals of 
unequal size. Each petal is white with yellow patches later turning pink ; 
these patches act as honey-guides to insect visitors. There are about 
seven long, conspicuous stamens and a three-chambered ovary having a 
long style* 
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The red horse-chestnut [A. canwa) is not so robust as the white. Its 
origin is doubtful. 

The maples are now blooming, though it is not easy to recognise this, 
for the flowers are inconspicuous. Maples belong to the important 
family aceraceae, DIcoL — a family of trees spread over north temperate 
regions in both Old and New Worlds and also the mountainous region* 
of the tropics. The maples belong to the genus Acer — the Latin name 
Tor these trees; probably hav ing been applied from the adjective acer, 
keen* for the wood is hard. 

Three species are to be found growing wild in Britain, namely : the 
field maple {Aar campestre) t sometimes known as the common, English 
or small-leaved maple ; the great maple . .1. pseudaplatanus) t usually called 
sycamore, a name which has caused much confusion—and sometimes 
the large-leaved maple; and the Norway maple (A + phfanoides) r The 
general habit of these trees was described on p, 64, 

The field maple (J. eampest™) occur* more often as a hedge shrub 
Ilian as a tree. The leave* arc beginning to mature during May. Now 
they are light green, but later they will darken and might even become 


UAPI-E LEAVES 

Tty it/i, great ma pie; bottom tift w field maple; boitem righi, b^x-elder; right 9 

Norwiy maple 
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tinged with purple. They vary in size, those of trees being usually larger 
than those on plants of more bushy habit. They are borne in pairs, each 
pair being at right angles to the next. Each leaf has a long thin stalk 
bearing a fivc-lobed blade, and each lobe has one or two deep notches. 

The flowers arc insignificant, being borne in erect racemes. 1 hey 
usually appear on trees only, during May and June j those field maples 
which make up hedges seldom bloom. Some flowers are hermaphrodite, 
and others male only. Each greenish-yellow hermaphrodite flower is 
composed of five small sepals, five narrow petals, eight stamens and two 
carpels fused to form an ovary bearing a long style tipped by a two-lobed 
stigma. In the male flower there arc no carpels and the stalks of the 
stamens arc longer. After fertilisation the Truit develops into the familiar 
double samara (pp, 30, 568). 

The handsome great maple or sycamore {A. pseudophtaims) is altogether 
larger than the field maple. Its leaves are larger, and each is divided into 
five lobes which are unevenly notched. The flowers, unlike those of the 
field maple, arc borne in lafge, pendulous racemes {Plate 5). The fruits, too, 
are larger. The tree grows in woods, hedgerows and more open spaces, 

In Scotland the great maple was at one time called ' plane ’, for indeed 
its leaves resemble those of the plane (though not so much as those of 
the Norway maple}, and its bark scales off. Even now the tree is some¬ 
times called the false plane, a name still signified in the specific name. 

The Norway maple {A. plafanoides) was introduced into Britain from 
northern Europe in 1G83. It is not so large as the great maple. The 
leaf is its most diagnostic feature for the five lobes have long, pointed 
teeth — very like those of the plane, hence the specific name. 

The hornbeam (p. 75) is also in flower now and will continue to 
bloom into June, This tree, which is not so common as it used to be, 
grows in woods, though it is occasionally used for hedge-making. 

The hornbeam, known also in some parts as the yokc-clm, belongs 
to the north temperate family coavt-ACEAE to which the hazel also 
belongs. The former is a member of the genus Carpiims ( C. betultts). There 
is some doubt about the origin of the common name 1 hornbeam 1 ; the 
most probable suggestion being that its wood was used for the yokes 
worn by bullocks and attached to their horns. This also explains the 
alternative common name. The generic name Carpinus is derived from 
the Celtic tar, wood, and pines, head, the wood used for the making of 
yokes. The specific name comes from the Latin betuht, birch fp, it7), 
for in certain respects the two trees are similar. 

The leaves are arranged alternately. Each has a short stalk and an 
elliptical, pointed and serrated blade one to three inches long. In France 
the foliage is used for feeding cattle; in Britain small wild mammals 
relish it. 

The flowers are unisexual and arc borne in male and female catkins, 
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both sexes on the same tree* The male catkins are one to two inches long. 
Each catkin bears many bracts; each bract subtends three to twelve 
stamens whose anther-heads arc deeply cleft. The bracts of the female 
catkins arc smaller. Each subtends two flowers. At the base of the 
flower is a bracteolc which figures more prominently in the fruit (p. 56B) 
The flower is very simple, being composed of a two-chambered ovary 
bearing two sty les. It is pollinated through the agency of wind. 

The two less common birches arc much later in blooming than the 
silver birch (Bctula alba ) which bore its catkins during March (p. 117). 
The more northerly birch ( B . pubtsetns) which frequents woods is now 
bearing its catkins. The differences between this species and the common 
one, apart from difference in time of flowering are: the winter twigs of 
pubtsems are downy (the specific name is from the Latin pubts t hair, and 
g*w 1 to bear), and the branches are less pendulous* Hybrids between 
alba and pubtscens are also known. 

The dwarf birch (iL nana — from the Latin nanus f a dwarf) grows in 
bogs in Scotland. It also blooms during May and June, It occurs still 
further north than B * pubescent ; in fact it flourishes even in Greenland, so 
it is considered to be a remnant of the Ice Age in Scotland, where it grows 
in bogs, it is not a tree, but a mere shrub growing about three feet high 
and of creeping habit. Its leaves are rounder and they have shorter stems. 

Most of the willows have already bloomed (p. 151), but the bay-leaved 
willow is late, presenting its catkins 
during May and June* It is also 
known as the sweet bay willow {Salix 
pentasvfm)* It is about twenty feet 
high and frequents river banks and is 
often pollarded to produce long, thin 
branches for wicker-work. Its bark 
peels off in patches* The under-sur¬ 
faces of the lance-shaped leaves are 
covered with a pale-green bloom, 
and emit a bay-like fragrance. The 
male flower has five or even more 
stamens. 

Holly, an inhabitant of woods and 
hedgerows, is always conspicuous 
because its dark, glossy* evergreen 
leaves bestow on the entire plant a 
shade which contrasts strongly with 
the green shades of other plants in die 
neighbourhood* When it is in full 
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fruit (that is, if it is [hiking at all), then ii is even more conspicuous. But 
the flowers which appear over a long season (May to August) add little 
to the beauty or colour of the plant, for they are small and drab + 

Holly is a member of the family aquifoliaceae, Dicot,, a small family 
of temperate and tropical shrubs and trees, most of which are evergreen + 
The most important genus in the family is Htx, and this is distributed 
over Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia and Central and South America. 
Holly belongs to this genus [/. aquifolium)- Tex is Latin for the evergreen 
oak i p + 144) — the hoik 1 bears some resemblance to this oak ; the specific 
name of holly is derived from the Latin arutiis : folium — a derivative which 
explains itself The common name 1 holly p is from the Anglo-Saxon 
hokgn. In some localities the plant is called holm or htilver. the former 
name being a corruption of the Old English hokn meaning holly. 

Holly grows very slowly, but, given the opportunity, it will attain a 
height of forty to sixty feet. 

The leaves are too familiar "to warrant detailed description. The 
tough nature of the leaf renders it suitable for withstanding the rigours 
of winter. The spines certainly act as an efficient protection against 
browsing animals; but there is doubt about the suggestion that this 
explains why the lower leaves [within reach of animals! are spiny, 



A HOLLY' HEDGE 

in the garden of Preston HulEj Midlothian 


X. Hr. GauH 
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whereas the upper ones (out of 
reach of animals) arc some times 
smooth, Tor the statement is not 
always true — some holly trees 
bear nothing but spiny leaves, 
others hear nothing but smooth 
leaves, and sometimes one finds 
smooth leaves near the bottom of 
the tree and spiny leaves further 
up. 

Biiluw a circling fence its leaves arc 
seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cauJc through iheir 
prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 

Hut as they grow inhere nothing is 

lo fear* 

Smooth and unarm'd the pointless 
leaves appear. 

The H&ltj Tree : SOUTHEY 

There arc many varieties of 
holly under cultivation — large- 
leaved , small-leaved, vartegated, 
golden and weeping. 

The flowers may be unisexual or hermaphrodite. Sometimes in an 
apparently hermaphrodite (lower the stamens are sterile, so that Sower is 
therefore female. The inflorescence takes the form of a small irregular 
bunch borne in the axil of a leaf In the hermaphrodite flower there 
arc four small united sepals, four small white petals joined at their 
bases only, four stamens and four to six carpels fused to form an ovary 
with the corresponding number of chambers. There are no styles, so 
the stigmas are joined directly on to the top of the ovary. The fruit is a 
fleshy drupe containing one to six seeds (p. 596)* 

Holly timber is not used much these days, though birdlime is made 
from the bark. The plant is, however, very tolerant of clipping, so it 
makes excellent hedges. 1 

The holly has played an important part in certain ceremonies and 
festivals, especially that or Christmas (p. 596). 

The spindle tree blooms in hedgerows during May and June. It is 
a member of the family celastraceae, a small family of temperate 
and tropical plants. The spindle tree belongs to the genus Eutmymits 
{E # zuTQpaius) — from Euonyme, mother of the Furies, The flowering of this 

1 freft in Britain^, by L. J, F, Brimblc, p- 296. 
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plant was supposed to foretell the plague. It is known by other more local 
names such as dogwood (not to be confused with the true dogwood, p + 280) , 
pegwood, prick wood and skewerwood — names which referred to certain 
uses to which the wood of the plant was put, as explained on p. 78. 

The leaves arc simple, long and lance-shaped with serrated edges* 
They give a beautiful display of tints during autumn (p. 585). Leaves, 
bark, flowers and fruit all contain a poisonous acid. 

The insignificant flowers are borne in loose dusters in the leaf-axils. 
They may be hermaphrodite or unisexual. The hermaphrodite flower 
usually has four sepals, four greenish-white petals, four stamens ant! a 
four-chambered ovary. On occasions one comes across a Bower where 
the number of floral parts is six* The fruits which appear during October 
and November are strikingly beautiful (p* 574). 

Since this plant, which usually adopts the habit of a shrub rather than 
a tree, presents so many different shades in autumn Foliage and fruit, it is 
a favourite for cultivation and there is a number of handsome varieties. 

The wayfaring tree, sometimes also known as the marsh guelder rose 
[though it must not be confused with the true guelder rose, a member ot 
the same family), grows in hedgerows and open woods, especially on dry 
calcareous soils, and it blooms during May and June. It belongs to the 
elder family, capmfouaceae. Dicot*, a family composed mainly of trees 
and shrubs distributed throughout the world, though mainly in north 
temperate countries (p. 163). 

Tiie wayfaring tree is a member of the genus Viburnum? a large and 
important genus better represented in North America and Asia, Way¬ 
faring tree is Viburnum lantern* The generic name is Latin for wayfaring 
tree and the specific name indicates woolly. The common name is 
intriguing, but its origin is unknown. The Rev. G. A- Johns suggested 
it had been inspired by the appearance of the leaves which always seem 
powdered with dust from the road. 

The general habit of the wayfaring tree is described on p. 79, The 
comparatively large, oval and pointed leaves have evenly serrated margins 
and downy under-surfaces, Like the elder, the small yellowish-white 
flowers are borne in large dusters, taking the form of irregular disks. 
The inflorescence is built up with five main branches each of which gives 
off branches of unequal length so that all the flowers are brought up to 
the same level. Each flower has five united sepals, five petals which are 
Fused at their bases but then spread out to form a salver, five stamens 
alternating with these and three carpels united to form an ovary having 
three stigmas inserted directly on its upper surface, for there are no styles. 
The fruit, a berry, is described on p, 574. 

The two comparatively rare buckthorns begin blooming in May, 
They are members of the family RHamnaceae, a fairly large and widely 
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distributed family of trees and climbers. They are included in the genus 
Rhamnus {front the Greek rkarnms, a thorny shrub). The alder buckthorn 
(R. frmgula), known locally as berry-bearing alder and black alder {not 
to be confused with the true alder, p. 77), grows on peaty heaths and in 
woods. It has a long flowering season (May to September) ; the purging 
or cathartic buckthorn [R. catkarticui) grows in hedges on limy soils, and 
blooms during May to J uly. The general habit of these plants is described 
on p. 79. 

The specific name of the alder buckthorn {R. frangula) is from die 
Latin,to break. Tor its wood is brittle. The alternately arranged 
leaves are Jancc-shaped but broad at their bases. Their margins are 
smooth. The flowers arc borne in small clusters in the axils of the leaves. 
Each flower has five sepals, five petals, five stamens and an ovary formed 
from five carpels and bearing five styles. The fruit is described on p, 574. 

The leaves of the purging buckthorn are clustered at the ends of small 
branches. Each has slightly serrated margins. There are also other 
branches modified into thorns. The flowers of this species are unisexual 
and the two sexes are borne on different plants. The parts of the flower 
are in fours. The fruit is described on p. 574; its properties inspired the 
specific name. 

The even rarer sea buckthorn is also blooming now', and will continue 
to do so throughout this and next months. But it belongs to a different 
family, namely, elaeagnaceae, Dicot., which, however, is very closely 
related to rhamnaceae. Elaeagxageae is a small family of shrubs which 
frequent steppes and coastal ureas, and most of them have leathery leaves. 
Sea buckthorn is Hippophnt rhamnoidts, the generic name being derived 
from the Greek luppaphaes, sand or sca-tliorn (though some derive it from 
hippos, a horse, and phaos t light, since the plant w'as considered to produce 
an effective cure for diseases of the eye in horses). 

The sea buckthorn is to be found, but rarely, in coastal areas. It is a 
small shrub growing anything from one to eight feet high. The flowers 
appear before the leaves. The former are unisexual; the latter long and 
lanceolate. The fruit is yellow. 

OTHER TREES WHICH MAY RE E LOOMING DURING MAY 
{77a nitmbrf f&lhmng tuck i pbnf u thf jDajr on which El if mrriitmrd <w dnmM} 


Beech* 145 
Box, 14B 
Bultacc, 147 
Chestnut, Sweet* 67 
H :‘kzct, 87 

Oak, Common, 145 
O^ks, Other* 144 
Sa]low p 149 


Saltuw, Darkd caved, 15 i 
Sallow, Grey* 151 
Willow* Almond-leaved* 151 
Willow, Aurlclcdp 151 
Willow* Bedford* 151 
Willow, Common Osier, 131 
Willow, Crack, 151 
Willow* Creeping, 153 
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Willow, Cricket-bat, 151 
Willow, Dark-leaved, 151 
Willow, Dwarf silky, 
Willow, Grey, 151 


Willow, ’White, 150 
Willow, Pussy* 149 
Willow, Round-eared, 151 
Willow,, Tea-leaved, 151 
Withy [Common osier), 151 


Willow, Huntingdon, 150 
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WOODS AND THICKETS 


Nunc frondent sylvae, nunc form taLisftt 115 arums. 

Ectogufs, Mo, 3: veroil 

In such green palates the first kings reign'd. 

Slept in their shades, and angels cmtrteuVd ; 

With such old coumeilo-r^ they did advise, 

And, by frequenting sacred groves, grew wise. 

On Si. Jame? Park : edmun d walker 

Whoso walfceth in solitude 
And inhahiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock and bird 
Before the money-loving herd. 

Into that forester shall pass 

From these companions, power and grace 


W&odrtQtet : EHER 5 QS' 


TH E new warmth or the year is now penetrating the woods, stimulating 
many plants to bloom for the first time. 

Now, if we ignore those families which comprise the rushes, sedges 
and grasses (all members of which have insignificant flowers), it must be 
admitted that the group of Monocotyledons, much smaller though it be 
than the Dicotyledons, excels in percentage of plants whose flowers are 
especially arresting by virtue of their shape, size, colour or perfume. 
1 lie woods and thickets of May give some of these more beautiful Mono- 
cotyledons a chance to present themselves; though at the very beginning 
of the season the group introduced itself with crocuses and snowdrops. 

There surely can be very few in Britain who have not had the good 
fortune at one time or another of seeing the mbtv carpet of bluebells 
gradually appear in some wood or thicket. The carpet gets bluer and 
bluer as May gets older, is at its best during early June, then gives way 
to an untidy greenness as flowers fade and the fruits develop. 
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Tonight from deeps of loneliness L wake m wbifii] wonder 
To a sudden sense of brighuuaSp an immanence of blue — 

O are there bluebells swaying in the shadowy coppice yonder. 

Shriven with the dawning and the dew? 

Blmb ^ Us : lccia c, harkhaw 

Sometimes bluebells escape into the sumounding meadows, but then 
they arc smaller and sturdier* and so less graceful. 

Scottish readers must not be confused over this flower* Tor it is not the 
* bluebell of Scotland f of their songs and legends; that is the harebell 
(p. 484)* Even in England the bluebell was at one time called the hare¬ 
bell. Neither should the bluebell be called the wild hyacinth (which it 
frequently is), for the cultivated hyacinth, though a member of the same 
family* belongs to a different genus; h did not descend from the wild 
bluebell. The bluebell bulb is not used as an article of diet these days, 
though at one time it was dried and powdered and used as a substitute 
for starch, though it contains inulin, not starch. Medicinal virtues have 
also been claimed for this powder; and the juice of the fresh stems were 
looted upon as an effective antidote for snake-bite, though this is doubtful. 

The bluebell is the commonest British representative of the lily 
family (uliaceae, Monocot.), and a very typical representative it is. At 
one time it was known as 
Hyacinthus nonsmpitn t but this 
name has now been discarded 
in favour of Scilla nui&ns. The 
genus Scilla is a fairly large one, 
though the bluebell is the only 
common indigenous British 
member. The generic name 
is Greek for sea leek (the Latin 
is sqmllUi squill)* and the 
specific name is Latin for nod¬ 
ding — an implication which is 
obvious. 

The bluebell is a perennial 
achieving a height of about six 
inches in open pastures to about 
eighteen inches in woods. It 
perennates by means of a bulb 
(p, 16), The bulb produces 
new bulbs in the axils or h$ 
fleshy leaves; and thus the 
plant spreads. But seeds are 
also produced* though it takes 
three years for a bulb which 
will in that same season bear 
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a flowering shoot to develop from a germinated seed. 

The leaves are long and linear, pointed at their lips and having 
parallel veins [Plate 6). 

The beautiful blue pendulous flowers are borne in one-sided racemes 
[six to twelve flowers to each raceme), the oldest flowers at the base. 
Each flower is borne on a short stalk inserted in the axil formed by the 
axis of the inflorescence and a greenish-blue bract* All floral organ* are 
in multiples of three* The perianth is a bell made up of six fused seg¬ 
ments which separate into pronounced recurved lobes at the open end. 
There arc six stamens, one each attached to the inside of the perianth 
segments, three about half-way up the bell and three, alternating with 
these, at the base. The three carpels are fused to form a three-chambered 
ovary having a long style surmounted by a flat stigma. After fertilisation, 
the floral stalk and receptacle curve upwards so that the fruit — a large 
green capsule — is more or less vertical* 

Most of as know the lovely lily-oTthe-valley, but usually only as a 
flower nestling under its canopies of green leaves in some shaded spot in 
the cultivated garden or as bunches of white racemes borne on sickly, 
pale-green stems and sold (usually at prohibitive prices; in our towns. 
Vet this shy flower of exquisite scent Is a native of Britain and occurs in 
certain woods where it is assured of plenty of shade. 

The lily-of-the-valley h another member of the lily family (ulxageae, 
Monocot.), and it belongs to the genus Comaflarta (C tmjalis) — the only 
representative of the genus anywhere. The generic name indicates the 
habitat of the plant, for it is derived from the Latin convallis, a valley; the 
specific name is from the Greek maia 7 for the plant blooms in May (and 
sometimes even in June), In earlier times the plant was knowm as ladders- 
to-heaven. 

The plant has a particularly thick underground stem covered in 
scales, and it is a perennial, for each branch of this underground stem 
produces a few scales and two new foliage leaves each year. The beautiful 
broad, lane:c-shaped leaves are of a delicate green shade and wavy of 
margin. They' form an effective protection for the shade-loving racemes 
of small w hite flowers. 

And the Naiad-! ike lily of die vatc, 

Whom youth makes so lair and passion so pale, 

Thai die light of its tremulous bclk b seen* 

Through their pavilions of lender green. 

TRt StmsiRot Plant : shuli.liy 

There are six to twelve flowers to each raceme, and they are borne in 
a onesided arrangement like those of the bluebell. The perianth of the 
flower is more globular than that of the bluebell, but the six free tips are 
recurved. Apart from this, the flowers of lily-of-the valley and bluebell 
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arc fundamentally similar. Since the flowers are so well hidden by their 
foliage they might well be missed by insects in spite of their seductive 
perfume, so it is just as well that self-pollination is possible and effective. 
The fruit is quite different from that of the bluebell, for it is a spherical 
red berry. 

The plant has figured in old herbals; a decoction of the flow ers was 
supposed to be good for treatment of gout and heart trouble. 

The commonest of the garlics — the broad-leaved garlic or ramsons 
— grows in w r nods and other damp shady places and presents its attractive 
white flowers during May to July* Sometimes specimens in flower may 
be discovered in April. 

Though most Floras include the genus to which garlic belongs in the 
family LJUAGEAE, MonocoL, it appears to have closer affinities with 
members of the family amaryludageae, Monocot., to which daffodils 
and snowdrop belong (p. no), so garlics arc included in that family 
here. Garlic is a member of the genus Allium which also includes the 
onion t leek and chives; in fact, the generic name is Latin for garlic, leek 
or onion. Most members of the genus, which is fairly widespread through¬ 
out the world 3 have bulbs and bear linear or hollow centric foliage leaves 
(onion, for example) and the flowers arc borne in umbels. 
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The broad-leaved garlic or 
ramsons is A. ursinum (from the 
Latin ursus, bear or constella- 
Lion) . it is a perennial attaining 
a height of six to twelve inches 
and spread! ng by means of und er- 
ground stems from which arise 
masses of large, broad, Oval 
leaves pointed at their tips and 
sheathing at dieir bases, scarcely 
distinguishable from the leaves 
of lily-of-the-valley. 

The entire plant emits a 
strong smell of garlic — so pun¬ 
gent that farmers believe that if 
cows walk through such plants 
even without eating them their 
milk becomes tainted. 

A floral umbel contains 
about fifteen white flowery the 
umbel itself being subtended by 
a two-leaved spathc. Each 
flower has six white, lance- 
shaped perianth segments, six 
stamens and three carpels fused 
K cr a Paris 10 f° rm a diree-chambe red ovary 

with a long style* 

There are other wild species of such as crow garlic (p + 340)* 

Further species such as the onion (A. cepa) t leek A. perrum)^ shallot 
M. ascalmicum) and chives {/I. sclwenaprastm) are cultivated. Leeks 
and chives also occur, but rarely, in the wild state. The edible garlic 
:>i. sativum) is native to Siberia, but it has been cultivated for centuries m 
other countries, especially those around the Mediterranean, The North 
American wild meadow garlic (A. canadensis) was formerly eaten by Red 
Indians, The bulbs of all wild garlics, especially ramsons, have been 
popular with the old herbalists, especially for treating asthma and lung 
ailments: even Homer recommended garlic for protection against evil 
spells. 

Eat locks in Lide 1 and Rumaom in May 
And alE the year after ihc Physician* may play. 


Lntsii a. JitAl 


The strange-looking herb Paris or true love knot {Paris quadnfoBa), a 
member of the small family tmluaceae, Monocot., blooms in the woods 
of certain localities during May and June. The origin of its generic name 

1 Mirth. 
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i$ doubtful,, though it hits been suggested that it Ls from the Latin par, 
equal, for the number of leaves never varies. The specific name refers to 
the rare arrangement of the leaves,. 

This perennial grows six to twelve inches in height. It ha* a strong 
underground stem from which aerial shoots emerge at irregular intervals. 
The aerial stem bears a whorl of four leaves near the top. Each leaf is 
broad and pointed at the tip (shaped like that or a plantain leaf, p. 336), 
and, unlike most monocotyledoiious leaves, the veins are not parallel but 
form a network. At the top of this unusual shoot there is a single flower 
— equally strange. It has four long, green sepals, each ending in a sharp 
point; four (sometimes, but rarely, three) lance-shaped, greenish-yellow 
petals, six to ten stamens and an ovary with three to five chambers with 
a corresponding number of styles. The fruit is a black berry. The 
entire plant is poisonous* 

Quite a number of woodland members of the orchis family ioacni- 
dACEae, Monocot.) begin to present their flowers during May; but none 
of them is very common. The orchis flower is, however, highly and 
specially organised, so now is the time to examine its general plan in case 
any of these wood orchids are found. In any event,, the very common 
early purple orchis s which grows mainly in pastures ip* 241), sometimes 
abo appears in woods, and it begins blooming this month. The following 
general description of the orchis flower is quoted from Flowers in Britain* 

Most orchids conform to a general floral plan which is monocoty- 
ledonous though unique. The flower ditfers from most Monocotyledons 
in being highly irregular. This is evidenced in the perianth itself, in the 
.stamen — there is only one, since the other five have become suppressed 
(in the genus Cypripidium two have survived), and in the union of the 
stamen with the style p Ail this leads to special adaptation for insect 
pollination. 

The perianth is composed of two whorls of three segments each. All 
the segments are petaloid. The three outer segments are usually equal 
in size and arc comparatively small. The three inner segments arc very 
unequal both in size and ibrm, and in some of the exotic flowers they are 
very large and highly coloured. The lower front segment called the 
la bell um is the largest and is extended forwards to form a platform with 
drooping wings and backw ards to form a spur* The other two inner seg¬ 
ments form an upright hood over the fused stamen and style. The single 
stamen, together w ith the fused style, form what is called the column. The 
apical ends of the two anther-lobes of the stamen are directed downwards 
and are covered with a globular structure called the rostellurm This 
closes the entrance to the spur of the la be Hum which contains necta r. 
After alighting on the platform of the labeHum, the insect, in trying to 
force its proboscis down the spur, pushes the rostcllum aside and thus two 
adhesive disks arc exposed which stick to the insect's head. In with- 
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drawing, the insect thus pulls the coherent contents of the anther-lobes 
;which arc called pollima) with it. The two pollmia arc really masses of 
pollen which stand erect like two Indian dubs on the insect's head. 
After a few seconds 3 the poll ini a gradually curve forwards and downward s + 
In this position they are carried by the insect to the next flower and 
immediately strike the stigma. Thus cross-pollination h ensured- 

This process can be reproduced artificially by gently inserting the 
point of a pencil into the spur of an orchis flower. If it has not already 
been visited by an insect, the two pollinia will be found to be standing 
erect on the side of the tip of the pencil when withdrawn* 

The family okchidaceae., Monocot., comprises a very large number 
of genera and species, and it is distributed throughout the world except 
the arctic regions. Many of the exotic tropical orchids are frequently 
beautiful though sometimes bizarre. 

The genus Qpkrys p. 167) is represented this month by the very rare 
fly orchis (O. muacifera), the specific name being derived from the Latin 
musca, a fly, and to bear^ since die flower resembles a fly. This 
example occurs in some woods and blooms from now until well into 
July. The outer perianth segments are yellowish-green, and the inner 
ones reddish-brown with a blue patch on the label him. 

Two of the hclleborines arc 
now in flower. They are the 
large-do we red white helleborine 
which blooms during this month 
only and the narrow-leaved hcllc- 
borinc which presents its flowers 
during May and June. The 
large-flowered white helleborine 
grows in a Few woods on cal¬ 
careous soils; the narrow-1 caved 
helleborine in those woods which 
are situated in hilly districts. 
Both belong to the genus Ccphaf- 
antkera (from the Greek hephaU^ 
head, and anthem ^ ant her, for the 
anther is hinged on the top of 
the column). The large-flowered 
white helleborine is C* grandiftortij 
and the narrow-leaved hell cho¬ 
rine, C. msijolia — both specific 
names being of obvious signific¬ 
ance. 

These helleborines must not 
large-flowered white be confused with those of another 

helleborine genus, Epipactis (p. 496). The 
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flow ere of both at present under 
consideration are large and 
white, those of grandifiora being 
the larger. Both plants have 
long, lance-shaped leaves, those 
of ensifolia being the narrower. 

T way blade, also a member 
of the ORCHID ACE AE, MtWJCOL, 
is not so rare as those members 
of this family so far considered* 

It is an inhabitant of woods, 
etc., and blooms during May to 
July, It belongs to the genus 
List era (L. wata). It was named 
after Lister (1038-1712}, phy¬ 
sician to Queen Anne, and the 
specific name refers to the very 
large oval leaves which arc 
pointed at their tip. 

T way blade is a perennial 
growing anything from six 
inches to two Tcct high. Half¬ 
way up the stem, two large 
oval, strongly ribbed, leaves 
are borne- The greenish-yellow flowers arc borne in a long loose spike. 
Each flower has a two- 1 0 bed labellum* When touched by art insect 
visitor, the rostellum is violently ruptured and ejects a glutinous fluid 
which helps to fix the pollinia on the insects head* 


More wood-rushes species, p. 173) f belonging to the monocoty- 

ledonous family juncaceae, are now in bloom. Most wood-rushes arc 
fundamentally similar to each other, so that already described on p. 173 
must suffice as the type. Those which grow in woods include the great 
hairy wood-rush [L. sjhalka) which is a perennial attaining a height of 
one to two feet. It is one of the largest of the wood-rushes bearing its 
flowers during May 10 July. Then there is the broad-leaved hairy wood- 
rush (£.+ pita. ftf, from the Latin pilus, hair) which is smaller, growing 
between six and twelve inches high and blooming during May and 
June, 

Finally among the May Monocotyledons is the rather rare gladdun, 
sometimes known as the glad win, roast-beef plant or stinking iris (it also 
has many more restricted country names). It may be found blooming 
during May to July in dry woods, thickets or hedge-banks; but it is by 
no means so common as the yellow iris or flag (p* 392). Since its floral 
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structure is closely similar, de¬ 
tailed consideration of the iris 
flower will he deferred until 
the yellow iris is in bloom 

(P- 39 2 )* . r 

The gl addon (Ins fotiidis- 

sima) belongs to the family 
IRIPACEAE, Monocot* The plant 
has a foetid smell* hence its 
specific name and the common 
name stinking iris. The entire 
plant is smaller than that of the 
yellow iris, growing two to three 
feet high, and its leaves arc 
narrower. The outer perianth 
segments are usually purple and 
the inner ones either purple or 
yellow'. (The generic name is 
from the Greek for rainbow, 
indicating the multitude of 
colours which iris flowers pre¬ 
sent.) The fruit capsule in due 
course opens out to reveal many 
e™* <?, A wr large, orange-red seeds. 
wood sorrel The gl addon was at one 

time supposed to be a cure for 
cramp and convulsions and it was even infused into ale as a so-called 
1 cure ’ for cholera* 


We must now devote some attention to the May Dicotyledons which 
thrive in woods; and among these one of the most interesting and 
certainly one of the most beautiful is the wood sorrel which blooms during 
May and June (Plate 6), (This plant must not be confused with the sorrels 
of the Fields and pastures of May* p, 1237), 

In days of old this graceful plant was called alleluia because it bloomed 
at Easter-time. Even today it is the shamrock of English writers, though 
Dr. Hugh O'Neill, 1 while admitting this, advances much argument in 
favour of the yellow-flowering trefoil ( Trifolium dubium), not the white 
clover {T, t epens},. and certainly not wood sorrel, as being the true shamrock 
of Irish and Scoiiish Gaelic languages, literature and lore. More localised 
names lor wood sorrel include stub wort {because it often grows on moss 
stubs]* wood-sour and wood-sower* 

Wood sorrel {Qxatis acetosdta) belongs to the small family oxalibageae* 
Dicot** a family comprising tropical plants mainly and closely related to 

c A r P tart* May 25, 1946. 
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lhe oEE.ANTACEAEj Dkflt* This plant is a perennial growing three to six 
inches high in woods and other shady places such as hedgerows and river 
banks. It perennates and spreads by means of underground stems, and, 
like some of the violets* sometimes bears deistogamic flowers which 
become fertilised though they never open (p, gt). 

The leaf is very' characteristic — like the trefoils and clovers. There 
arc three heart-shaped leaflets, but they have no pale bands on them 
as the clovers have. The leaflets are sensitive to light intensity and 
temperature so they close up during the night and inclement weather. 
The foliage is acid though edible, so it is sometimes eaten in salads, 
especially in the United States (the generic name is from the Greek 
axys f bitter* and Mr* salt). In rural districts it was once called gTcen 
sauce. 

The flowers appear during May and June, Each flower is solitary', 
borne at the end of a long* graceful stalk. The five sepals form a five- 
toot bed cup. The five large* free petals are white veined w ith pink. 

WoodjOrrc! 5 pencilled veil. 

Tht Idle ftoWfTJ l A. BRIDGES 

There are ten stamens and five carpels fused to form a fivc-chambcrcd 
ovary with five free styles* The fruit is a capsule which adopts a curious 
method of ejecting its seeds: the capsule wall is elastic and when ripe it 
turns inside out suddenly, thus throwing the dry seeds some distance away 
from the parent plant. 

Here, as in a niche of Sabbath, dwells the nervous shy wood-sorrcl, feeding 
upon leaf-mould, quivering with its long-stalked cloves, pale of hue, and shunning 
touch, delicate wood-sorrel, coral rooted, shamrock-loafed, loved and under¬ 
stood of few, except good Fra Augelko . — Cradoek Xowtl !i k, t>. blac kviore 

Archangel (Lamium galtobdolon), sometimes called yellow dcadnctile 
(for it is in many respects similar to the white .deadnettle, L. album, 
p. 222), and less frequently the yellow weaselsnout, blooms during May 
and June in woods and thickets, and occasionally in well-sheltered hedge¬ 
rows. The name weaselsnout has the same significance as the specific 
name, gaUobdolon, from the Greek galee, weasel, and bdolot, stench, since 
the crushed leaves emit a smell like that of a weasel. 

Archangel is a particularly attractive member of the mint family 
{ labiatae. Dicot., p. 158) displaying its yellow flowers in axillary whorls 
like the white dcadnettlc does. The plant is perennial, growing six to 
eighteen inches high and has long underground stems. The aerial stem 
is "square in cross-section (a feature of the family) ; but the leaves are 
slightly more pointed than those of the white deadnettle. The only 
difference between the flower of archangel and that of white deadnettle 
(apart from that of colour) is that the lower lip of the former is divided 
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into three lobes of equal size and the middle lobe Is spotted and veined 
in reddish-brown which acts as a honey-guide {Plate 6)* 


The striking deep bluish-purple bugle is another member of the mint 
family (labiatae, DIcot, p, 158). It also flourishes in woods,, frequently in 
association with archangel, but it has a somewhat longer flowering season 
— from May to July, 

When purple bugles pccpol in woods 
+ Ncads darkest shades that boughs and leaves could make. 

Wild Fteicyr JfmgajF: J T glare 


Bugle belongs to the genus Ajuga {A. rtptans). This temperate genus 
has few British representatives. The origin of the generic name is un¬ 
certain— the suggestions so far made not being very convincing. The 
specific name refers to the plant's creeping habit effected by means of 
runners. There are other very local names for this plant, such as 
bellows* 

It is a perennial growing four to twelve inches high. The entire plant 
is smooth + The stem is characteristically square in cross-section, The 
leaves, borne in pairs, each pair at right angles to the adjacent pair, are 
nondescript in shape, being more or less oblong with wavy margins. 


BUGLE 
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The deep bluish-purple flowers arc borne in dense whorls which 
collectively form a loose spike. The flower Ls typically labiate except 
that the upper lip is very short but slightly notched. The lower lip of the 
corolla is divided into three lobes. 

Bugle has figured largely in old herbals as having all sorts of supposed 
medicinal virtues. 

Sometimes a white variety of bugle occurs; but it is rare. 

The wood-ruff, sometimes called sweet wood-ruff, grows in shady 
woods and blooms during May and June. It is the second member of the 
bedstraw family (kumaceae, Dicot + ; p. 131) which has presented its blossoms 
so far. It is included in the genus Asperate (from the Latin asper 9 rough), 
ft is A . odorata^ for the plant emits a pleasant odour which is never so 
strong as when the plant is dying off, for then it smells sweetly of new- 
mown hay. It was once a favourite for pressing between linen in storage 
for it kept its perfume for a long time and was also considered to be a 
protective against moth. The common name is probably from the 
Anglo-Saxon wndurafe, rqfi meaning fragrant- An old name for the plant 
was herb Bamaby. 

The wood-ruff is perennial, creeping by means of a thin root-stock and 
growing one to two feet high. The small* hince-shaped leaves are arranged 
in whorls of six near the base of the aerial stems and seven to nine nearer 
the top. The small white, slightly scented flowers are borne in the leaf- 
axils at the top of the shoots. Each flower is composed of four small 
sepals* a funnel made up of four joined petals whose four lobes spread 
out in campanulas fashion at the open end, four stamens and two 
carpels united with two separate styles. The fruit is covered with hooks 
like those of other members of the family, for example, goosegra^ (p. 35). 

For, where the welcome ium came through r 
A delicate, rising green was new. 

The crosswise flowers were while and pure. 

And s carted from a ruff demure. 

And every liny cluster lent 
A Fresh and most entrancing stent. 

This pretty PuriLan I claim, 

A nd Woodruff is i ts charming name. 

JOHN WYNN 

In moist meadows the wood stitchwort {Sultaria nemorum) may be found. 
This is a close relative of the greater stitch wort (p. 157} and chick weed 
(p. 99) — all members of the family caryophy llaceae, Dicot. The wood 
stitchwort blooms during May to July. Its specific name is Latin signi¬ 
fying a sylvan habitat. The leaves are broader than those of most stitch- 
worts, and the white petals are very deeply cleft. There are three styles. 

The flowers of the tuberous bitter vetch make their first appearance 
in May and they continue to do so until August. This plant grows in 
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woods and bushy places. It is not a member of the genus Vida (as many 
vetches are) but of the genus Laiftjrus, to which the grass vetch (p, 235} 
also belongs. Both genera are important members of the family legumi- 
NOSAS} Dicot, (p. 95) J and their flowers are typical of the papilionaceous 
members of the family. The tuberous bitter vetch is L* ma^rorrhiz^t from 
the Greek makrvSj long, and rAica, toot, for the roots arc tuberous. They are 
sometimes eaten, especially in rural districts of Scotland, For it is claimed 
that they allay hunger. 

The tuberous bitter vetch has no tendrils. There are three or four 
pairs of long, pointed* lanceolate leaflets and a pair of fairly large stipules 
10 each leaf. The purplish flowers are borne in clusters at the ends of 
long* thin, axillary stalks. There are also red and blue varieties. 

The yellow pimpernel (a comparatively rare relative of the scarlet 
pimpernel, p. 36B) also appears in some moist woods, presenting its yellow 
flowers during May to August. The plant is sometimes also called wood 
loosestrife — a more appropriate name, for though it is a relative of the 
scarlet pimpernel (natural order, prjmulaceae* Dicot.), it is sufficiently 
far removed from the scarlet pimpernel to be placed in a different genus 
which docs, however, contain the yellow loosestrife (p. 503}, that is 
Lysimachia. The yellow pimpernel is£. tumontm . The vegetative habit is 
like that of the scarlet pimpernel; but the flowers are more like those of 
yellow loosestrife. They are borne singly on long stems in the leaf-axils, 
and since the latter emerge in opposite pairs, it seems as if the flowers arc 
also borne in pairs. 

The common cow-wheat may be found blooming in copses and on 
heaths during May to September. It is a curious semi-parasite like 
certain other members of the same family, namely the snapdragon family 
fscRGFHULARiiYfJEAE, Dicot,, p. 226). Wc have already met one of these, 
the field or heath lousewort (p. 175)+ There are several cow-wheats, all 
belonging to the genus Melampyrum (from the Greek mlas r black, and 
wheat, for the seeds of these plants look like small black wheat 
grains). The common cow-wheat is AL praUnse. The specific name is 
erroneous* for the plant does not grow in meadows. The common name 
or these plants originates in the belief that cows like to eat them. In 
fact, k was Linnaeus himself who claimed that the best and yellowest 
butter is made from the milk of cows who had fed on them. 

Common cow-w heat is an annual growi ng six to eighteen inches high 
and Jiving scmi-parasittcally on the roots and underground stems of 
grasses 

The leaves emerge in opposite pairs. They arc long and pointed 
though broad and deeply notched at their bases. The yellow flowers are 
borne in axillary pairs. There are four sepals forming a tube separating 
into four teeth. The five petals make an irregular corolla. They are 
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joined to form a long* gaping tube which ends in two lips, the upper two- 
lobed and the lower threc-Iobcd. There are four stamens whose stalks 
bear sharp teeth. The fruit is a dry capsule. 

The wild columbine is very rare indeed; but it does on occasions 
appear in woods and on heaths, presenting its flowers during May and 
June + It is very like the columbines so popular in gardens (especially in 
herbaceous borders)* though it is smaller. The shape of the flower in¬ 
spired the old country' name of granny’s bonnet, though such inspiration 
would not be forthcoming these days. This plant belongs to the buttercup 
family (ranunculaceae* Dicot,, p. 229 ), and though columbine and 
buttercup superficially appear very different, such differences arc more 
apparent than real, and there are many important points of similarity. 
Columbine is a member of the small genus Aquilegta, which, according to 
some authorities, is derived from the Latin aqua t water, and kgo y to collect, 
suggesting that water collects in the spurs of the petals (see below) ; but 
this is unlikely since the flower usually droops* so the spurs are upside- 
down ; other authorities derive the name from the Latin aquila, eagle* 
referring to the floral spurs resembling eagle's claws. The wild colum¬ 
bine is An vulgaris —an unfortunate specific name for a plant which is 
by no means common. The shape of the flower suggests a group of five 
pigeons [columbe), hence the common name. 

Columbine is a perennial growing one to two feet high. The graceful 
leaves are each made up of three large, stalked leaflets; each leaflet is 
again subdivided into three equal stalked parts, and each of these is 
fairly deeply lobed (usually three lobes). 

The flowers are curious. Though there are many different colours 
and combinations of colours among the cultivated varieties* the wild 
columbine is purple. There are five purple* petaloid sepals and five 
large purple petals, each of which spreads out in front and extends back¬ 
wards into a long spur containing nectar* As in the buttercup* there is 
a large number of stamens, but tit ere are only five carpels. The fruit is 
a collection of follicles w hich split to release their seeds when ripe. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IS WOODS AND 
THICKETS DURING MAY 


( 77u number follow4ng t&h flower is the frig* 

Artnoojic* Wood, 103 
Arum, Wild* 160 
Ash, Mountain, 194 
Birch (Br pubutcns) t 159 
Bryony, Black, 

Bryony, White, 218 
Buckthorn, Alder, 203 


which it lU mentioned w described] 

Campion Red., 323 

Celandine* Lesser, 153 

Cinquefoil* Strflwbciry-lcaved, 123 

Gurkoopim, tflo 

Dandelion, 129 

Globe flower, 231 

Goldilocks, 156 
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Hawthorn, 191 

Primrose* 107 

Hazel, 87 

Rowan* 194 

Hellebore, Green* 114 

Sallow, 149 

Herb Robert, 225 

.Service-,, Wild, 195 

Holly, 200 

Spurge, Wood, 114 

Hornbeam^ 198 

Star of Bethlehem, While* 167 

Jack-in-the-pulpii, 16a 

Star oFBtlhlchem, Drooping* 167 

Lords and ladies, 160 

Stitch wort, Greater -'edgei), 157 

Maple* Common* 197 

Strawberry, Barren* 123 

Maple, Grease, 198 

Strawberry, Wild* 227 

Mercury, Dog’s, 124 

Sycamore* 198 

iMeroiry ? Herb, 124 

Toothworl, Great* 16S 

Mcaereym, 85 

Violet* Dog* 174 

Mczcron, 85 

Wayfaring tree* 202 

Mistletoe, 120 

While beam* 194 

MoschateL, 164 

Willow* Almond-leaved, 151 

Oaks* Common, 143 

Willow, Auricled* 151 

Orchis, Early purple, 241 

Willow, French, 151 

Orchis* Spider, 1G4 

Willow* Goal, 149 

Osilip, 164 

Willow, Grey* 151 

Parsley* Wild beaked, |66 

Willow, Pony, 149 

Pear* 194 

Willow, Round-carrel, 151 
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HEDGEROWS 

Set him before a hedgerow in a lane* 

And he was happy ah alnnc for hours, 

Edward Crowhxtrti: r, bijchanAM 

/\ loST of the plants which make up the hedge proper are either 
large shrubs or those trees whose growth has been trained into a bushy 
habit by eons tan t clipping and by the competitive growth of other plant 
members of the hedge; the latter are considered as trees in this book - for 
by nature that is what they are, 

During May, however, we meet plants of a still different habit, 
namely, climbing plants. Climbers and scramblers play an important 
part in the growth and shaping of a hedge. This month, two very 
beautiful dimbers attract our attention, for now they arc beginning to 
bloom and also to present their particularly lovely leaves. They are the 
two bryonies — the white and the black. Roth arc conspicuous now 
because their long trailing stems festoon the hedges for considerable 
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WHITE BRYONY AND BLACK BRYONY 
T ?£, male and ftmaic flowers of while bryony : male and female flowers 

of h]ack bryony 


distances, and their leaves are large, though the flowers are not very 
inspiring. During the autumn both species are conspicuous, for then they 
produce fruits which in both cases are bright red berries (p. 577}. 

And scallop'd briony mingling round her bowers. 

Whew fine bright leaves make up fbr want of Rowers. 

Sunday Walks : j r glare 

It is very important to realise* however, that, apart from their climbing 
habit, these two plants arc very different from each other; in fact, the 
white bryony is a Dicotyledon, whereas the black is a Monocotyledon * 
The adjectives 4 white * and 'black 1 apparently have no significance, 
except that* as in other cases, they have been applied to distinguish one 
from the other. 

Both bryonies arc climbers commonly found on hedges though they 
also appear in thickets and more or less open woods. The white bryony 
has a long flowering season (May to September)* whereas the black 
blooms during May and June only [Plate 7). 

The while bryony (sometimes* though rarely* called the red bryony) 
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is a member of the melon family i" cueu rb it ace ae* Dicot>). This very 
important family* composed mainly of tendril climbers* is widespread 
throughout temperate and tropical regions, though, strange to relate* the 
white bryony is the only member of the family indigenous to Britain; yet 
many cultivated members of the family are familiar to us, for example, 
vegetable marrow, pumpkin, gourd, cucumber, melon and other more 
exotic forms grown in greenhouses. 

The white bryony is a perennial belonging to the genus Bryonia^ a 
small genus of which this plant is the most northerly representative. It 
k B . di<nca 7 the generic name coming from the Greek to burst forth, 
since it starts the season's growth with a spurt; the specific name i$ also 
from the Greek di, two, anti oikos f house, for, as in most members of the 
family, its flowers arc unisexual and the two sexes are borne on different 
plants* It blooms from May to September. 

The black bryony is a perennial Monocotyledon belonging to the 
family dtoscoreaceaf., Monocot, Here again this is the only representative 
of the family indigenous to Britain, Members of this family are more at 
home in tropical and warmer temperate regions. Nearly all of them,, 
however* arc climbers with underground stem tubers, some of which* 
such as the tropical and sub-tropical yams, arc edible. Even black 
bryony has stem tubers which are actually outgrowths of the two lowest 
stem internodes which grow below soil-level. These arc not edible ; but 
the plant is able through them to hibernate during the winter months. 
Black bryony is a member of the genus Tamils (from the Latin for a climber), 
and since it b so common it has been specifically named T. communis. It 
blooms during May and June. 

White bryony clings to its supports by means of graceful though 
strong tendrils. Its leaves arc particularly beautiful, being palmately 
divided into five indented lobes. Black bryony, nn the other hand, 
maintains itself on the hedgerow by twining its long stems around the 
stronger supporting plants. Its large leaf is also very different From that 
of white bryony for it is heart-shaped though very pointed at the apex. 

As already stated, there are separate male and female white bryony 
plants Both male and female flowers are superficially similar, for each 
has fairly large, pale-green petals. The male flower has five united 
sepals, five petals arranged in stellate form* and three stamens. The female 
flower is devoid of stamens but has a three-chambered ovary — con¬ 
spicuous because it is situated below the floral whorls* The style bears 
three bulky stigmas. 

The flowers of black bryony arc far less conspicuous than those of the 
white for they arc very small and arc borne in long, loose, axillary racemes. 
They also are unisexual and the sexes arc segregated on different plants. 
Both male and female flowers arc greenish in colour. As in nearly all Mono¬ 
cotyledons, the floral parts are in threes. These is a perianth of six pale- 
green segments. The male has six stamens and the female three carpeh 
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fused to Form a three-chambcrcd 
ovary bearing three short styles. 
The fruits of both bryonies 
are described cm p> 577, 

The white bryony has fig¬ 
ured in past folk-lore and 
quackery. It has sometimes 
been looked upon as the notori¬ 
ous mandrake, though the plant 
around which absurd beliefs 
grew up and which is the 
true mandrake is Mandragora 
offkiaarum, a native of those 
regions stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Hima¬ 
layas, and a member of die 
potato family (solan aceae, 
Dicot,} + The root of the true 
mandrake is fleshy and often 
becomes forkedthus assuming 
the likeness of the lower parts 
of the human body. This was 
supposed to shriek when tugged 
from the soil* 

And shrieks like mandrake* 1 tom 
out of the earth* 

That living mortal*, hearing 
theni, run mad, 

Romto and Jutidt Act IV. 

Sc, 3: SHAKESPEARE 


fr.-mr xAr Migin+j m iAj jiUtanr 
ffiibjficMt A itd 1. ml Aiwtu n„ Lin-iin 

A MANDRAKE AMULET OF TODAY 
From Untcr den Linden, Berlin 


The true mandrake contains a soporific drug. 

Not poppy, nor nrnndragora* 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dsl yesterday. 

QtMte, Act MI, Sc. 3 : shak.espeark 


But the whfte bryony itself has figured in magic and witchcraft. 

The white bryony, whose leaf Is not unlike that of the grape, has a magical 
reputation, aq d the cottage fotk believe its root 10 be a powerful ingredient in 
love potions, and also poisonous. They identify it with thu mandrake. If growing 
in or close to a churchyard, its virtues are increased, for, though becoming fainter 
as they lengthen, the shadows of the old superstitions linger still. 

Wild Lift m a $&1 Ufurm County : RICHARD JEFFERIES 
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Medicinal virtues have also been ascribed to the black bryony; at 
one time it was used for treating blood ailments- 

Some of the most common and conspicuous of our hedgerow herbs 
arc now beginning to bloom in the carpet beneath the hedge proper. 

One of the most outstanding of these is the white dcadnettle* which* 
though frequently blooming proliftcally from May until September often 
manages to display a few blooms throughout the year. This plant 
frequents hedgerows where there is plenty of grass* though it also flourishes 
along roadsides and even in waste places* 

The white deadnculc belongs to the important mint family (labiatae* 
Dicot.), already described in connexion with ground ivy (p, 158)* It is 
a member of the genus Lamium (from the Greek* throat* referring 

to the structure of the corolla, which is typical of the family). White 
dead nettle is L . atbum y the specific name indicating the colour of the 
flowers. It usually grows in large dumps because It spreads by means 
of very persistent, tough underground stems. The aerial stems arc square 
in cross-section — a diagnostic feature of the mint family. The leaves 
are heart-shaped though they are very pointed at the apex and deeply 
serrated. They arc arranged in opposite pairs* each pair lying In a plane 

at right angles to the adjacent 
pair. They are very like those 
of the stinging nettle ; but they 
have no stinging hairs, hence the 
common name. 

The white flowers are borne 
in axillary whorls* six to a dozen 
in each whorl. Though the 
flower is much larger than that 
of the ground ivy [p + 158)* it 
h very similar in fundamental 
construction. So too is the fruit. 

Another very important 
family, the crucj ferae, Dicot «* 
is represented in the May hedge¬ 
rows by the common garlic 
mustard. The crucifer ae 
(p- 95) > like the lABiATAE* has 
very characteristic features (the 
cruciform flower, for example)* 
which means that the flower 
of garlic mustard is 3 apart from 
colour (for it is white}* very like 
white deao nettle that of the wallflower (p, 182), 
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More localised names for garlic mustard {Erysimum allinria) arc Jack- 
by-thc-hedgc and sauce alone- The generic name is derived from the 
Greek aysimon, an aromatic plant, and the specific name from the Latin 
allium, garlic, for the leaves when bruised emit that smell. (The plant 
must not be confused with the true garlics, however, for they arc totally 
different plants.) The name * sauce alone * refers to its use in days of old 
for the preparation of sauces : most members of the cruciff.rae are 
edible* especially those of the cabbage tribe. Medicinal virtues have also 
been claimed for garlic mustard, and it was especially recommended for 
the treatment of ulcers. 

Garlic mustard is a robust biennial growing two to three feet high, 
and presenting its small white flowers during May and June* 

The very large leaves are heart-shaped though tapering suddenly 
to a sharp apex and having deep, uneven serrations. The white flowers 
are borne in inflorescences resembling those of the shepherds purse 
(p. 97), that is, in the form of an almost horizontally flattened disk, 
though the axis of die inflorescence and the fruit stalks continue to grow 
still longer after fertilisation has occurred. 

Prov ided the hedge-bank is damp, well covered with other vegetation, 
and not too exposed, then red campions might now be displaying their 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. They appear over a long season — May 
to August* and sometimes even much later. Red campion is also known 
as rose campion* cock robin and red robin — all because of the com¬ 
paratively large, rose-coloured flowers. But there are many other more 
localised names for it, such as adder's flower, gentry flower, bachelor's 
buttons (a name given to other plains too), bull’s eye and cuckoo flower 
(not to be confused with the more commonly called cuckoo flower or 
lady's smock, p. 185). Frequently the red campion also grow r s in open 
woods associated with bluebells Ip. 205) ^ 

Red campion is a member of the pink family (caRyofhyllaceae, 
Dicot, j p + 99) to which other campions, carnations, stitch worts and 
duckweeds also belong. Together with the white campion (p, 186) and 
ragged robin (p. 186) it is a member of the genus Lythms {L r diofca). 
The derivations of the generic and specific names are given on pp. 186* 220 ; 
but the origin of the common name * campion 1 is uncertain. As the 
specific name implies, the flowers are unisexual and the two sexes arc 
segregated on different plants- In this respect red campion resembles 
the white campion, but not the ragged robin, for this is hermaphrodite- 
This plant is a perennial, growing one to three feet high. It resembles 
the white campion in vegetative habit (figured on p r 369), though the 
stems of the former are more slender and the leaves less broad- 

Just as one begins to feel a Hitler sad because the w«M>d-hyacinihj pale, tht?red 
campion lakes a brighter hue and hokU up a Ixjlciersialk^ dctcrmimxi to see over 
the beads of the now fast-shooting green craters of the bracken- 

The Garden thal f Loir : atfred Austin 1 
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The branching of the shoot h very characteristic of the family (p. 157). 
The leaves arc lance-shaped and they and the stems and even the sepals of 
the flowers have a reddish Linge: they are all very hairy too. 

The flower is fundamentally similar to that of the ragged robin,, 
though the petals arc not divided into linear segments. Each is heart- 
shaped with one deep cleft. The male flower has five stamens, and the 
female has five carpels fused to form a single-chambered ovary with five 
very conspicuous free styles. The fruit is a large ? spherical capsule with 
ten teeth on its upper surface. 

A member of the geranium family (gekaxeaceae, Dicot . s p. 177), 
namely herb Robert, begins blooming during May and continues to do 
so right into August. Herb Robert also prow's in open woods, on waste 
places and even in coastal areas. 

Like the doveVfoot crane's bill, it belongs to the genus Geranium 


RED CAMPIONS 
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(p. 177)- It is G . robertianum , the specific name having been 
honour Abbot Robert* the French Cistercian monk. A 
yet beautiful plant* herb Robert has inspired a host of local nan 
as poor robin* Jenny wren, robin red shanks, red breasts 3 dragon s 
blood* dog 5 s toe* little bachelor’s buttons and so Forth, 

It is an annual growing six inches to two feet high. The strong hairy 
stem is a pronounced red in colour and the five-lobed leaves arc deeply 
cut. The latter turn bright red during autumn (p* 583)* 

Now when the primrose makes ,1 splendid showy 
And lilies face the March winds in full blow* 

And humbler growths as moved with one desire 
Pol on* to welcome spring, their best an ire, 

Poor Robin is yet flowrates ; but how gay 
With his red stalks upon this sunny day 1 
And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads* cotiltfit 
With a hard bed and scanty nourishment* 

Mixed with the green* some slime not tacking power 
To rival summers brtghl^L starlet Jlower ; 

And flowers they well might serm to passcis-by 
If lotiked at only with ,a careless eye ; 

Flowers—or a richer produce (did it suit 
The season] sprinklings of ripe strawberry fruit. 

Poor Robin: wordsworth 

The small purplish - pink 
flowers and the fruit are charac¬ 
teristic of the genus — in fart* a 
smaller version of the doveVfoot 
craned bill (p* 177), though the 
petals arc not notched. 

The whole plant has a dis¬ 
agreeable odour; that h why 
it is sometimes called stinking 
crane's bill. It is supposed to 
have certain medicinal virtues, 
especially as an astringent, and 
at one time was recommended 
for treating gout + Country-folk 
also used it once upon a time for 
treating certain cattle diseases. 

vi hedge vetch — a 
common and conspicuous hedge¬ 
row plant — presents its purple 
flowers from May until August* 

It is a member of the pea family 
( lego minds a c. Dicot.* p T 95) and 
belongs to the genus Vida, a 
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name derived from the Lai in 
vincin , to hind, since this plants 
like other vetches, is a tendril 
climber and the tendrils some¬ 
times twine firmly round the 
stems and leaves of supporting 
plants binding them closely to¬ 
gether. The bush or hedge 
vetch is V. upturn* the specific 
name being derived from the 
Latin a hedge. 

It is a perennial having a 
strong creeping rootstock and 
long straggling thin aerial stems, 
one to three feet high* which 
support themselves by means of 
their tendrils. These are modi¬ 
fied from the terminal and more 
distal pairs of lateral leaflets. 
About four to seven pair* of 
lateral leaflets remain unmodi¬ 
fied as small, oval leaf-blades. 
At the base of each leaf-stalk is 
a pair of small stipules. 

The purple flowers arc borne 
in small clusters on short axillary 
stalks. Each flower is typically 
papilionaceous {p. 23) t and 
fundamentally like that of the gorse (p. 95), except that in the case of 
the bush vetch only nine stamens are joined along about two-thirds of 
their length* and the tenth, the upper, stamen is entirely free. The fruit 
is a typical leguminous pod. 


HEDGE (bush) VETCH 


or all the different speedwells {field speedwell* p. 180* and wall 
speedwell* p. 1831 have already begun blooming), the germander speed¬ 
well is perhaps the most common. It is certainly the most popular. The 
origin of the common name speedwell is obscure : it might mean L goodbye ! 
since the petals fall as soon as the flower is plucked. 

All speedwells belong to the genus Vermim (p. 180) of the family 
scrophularj ace*\e* Dicot + All members of this family — a very important 
cosmopolitan family — show floral irregularity (well exemplified in the 
snapdragon)* though some are not as irregular as others. The genus 
Vtrmka is not very irregular. The floral structure of the many speedwells 
is fairly consistent* so that a consideration of germander speedwell in 
detail will suffice to cover the others which differ among themselves 
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mainly In vegetative habit. 

G erma ndcr speedwell { V, 
thamaedrySj from the Greek 
cfuimai, on the ground, and 
diys^ oak, from the so-called 
resemblance of the leaves to 
those of oak) Is a widely dis¬ 
tributed perennial* growing six 
to twenty Inches high and 
displaying bright blue flowers 
during May and June, some¬ 
times later. In a few localities 
it is called bird's eye, and In 
parts of the West Country it 
is erroneously known as forget- 
rne-not. It is very versatile in 
its choice of habitat, but seems 
to thrive best on hedge-banks* 
the edges of fields, cultivated 
ground and waste land. 

The stem bears hairs in two 
opposite longitudinal fringes, 
and these move round in posi¬ 
tion from imemode to inter- 
node, The leaves are borne 
in pairs, each pair lying in a plane at right angles to the next. Each 
leaf is sessile, oval and pointed and regularly serrated — not much like an 
oak leaf in spite of the specific name, 

TSie small bright blue flowers are borne in long, loose racemes on 
graceful stems which emerge from the upper leaf-axils. Each flower is 
about a third of an inch in diameter [Plate g). 

Most members of the family scrofhulariaceae have five sepals and 
five petals (often very irregular in size and form) ; but in the genus 
Veronica the number of bodi has been reduced to four during evolution. 
In the ease of the sepals, one of them has just disappeared, though some¬ 
times the others are of unequal size. In the corolla, however, the two 
upper petals have fused to form a single large one, then the two side 
petals arc slightly smaller though equal to each other, and the lower 
petal is smaller still and frequently paler in colour. These four petals are 
united only at their bases. The number ofstamcm has been reduced to two. 
The two carpels are fused to form a two-chambered ovary 7 with a single 

thin style. The fruit is a dry capsule surrounded by a persistent calyx. 

* 

The wild or wood strawberry, which, unlike the barren strawberry 
or strawberry-leaved cinquefoil (p. 1123), bears fleshy red receptacles — 
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small versions of the familiar garden strawberry 1 fruit ’ (p. 29), presents 
its flowers during May to July- The fruit arc ripe in June and July, both 
flowers and fruit frequently appearing on the same plant simultaneously. 
The wild strawberry grows on hedgebanks and also in open woods. 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen bat 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality. 

Henry V, Art I, Sc. t : sHakespeasz 

Though both wild and barren strawberries are members of the same 
family (roseaceae, Dicot,}, they are placed in separate, though closely 
related genera. The wild strawberry is Fragaria vtsca, from the Latin 
fragro , to emit a fragrance, and perhaps esca, food (bait or enticement). 
It is a small procumbent perennial growing two to six. inches high and 
spreading by means of runners (p. 15). The leaves arc very like those 
of the barren strawberry though larger. Both stems and leaves are hairy. 

The flowers of both these strawberries arc similar (p. 124), but the 
arrangement of the true fruits varies considerably owing to the difference 
in growth of the floral receptacle after fertilisation has taken place. The 
fruits of both arc collections of dry achenes, but those of the barren straw¬ 
berry', even when quite ripe, are attached to a dry, unswollcn receptacle, 
whereas the receptacle of the wild strawberry has become swollen and 
fleshy and red in colour (p. 29). This is the edible part and, though 
very' small compared with the luscious cultivated strawberry, it is delicious 
to eat. 

Open hither, open hence 
Scarce a bramble weaves a fence, 

Where the strawberry niiii red* 

With whaie star-flower overhead. 

Thi Woods of Westermain : Meredith 

In some localities, another species of strawberry, the *haut-bob ? 
(JP imsdutta), may be found. Its ‘ fruit* is larger than that of the wild 
strawberry; in fact the plant was probably a garden escape From the 
earliest days when strawberry cultivation first began. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN HEDGEROWS 
DURING MAY 
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Archangel* a 13 
Arum, Wiki* 160 
Ash., 146 
Blackthorn, 122 
Buck thorn, Purging, 303 
Bui Luce. 147 
Celandine, Lesser, 155 
Chervil* 243, 


Chickweed ? Small, 99 
Cinquefoil, Strawberry-] caved, 1^3 
Crane's bill, Dove's-foot* 178 
Cuckoopinf, 1 So 
Daisy* 137 
Dandelion* 139 
Dcadncltlc, Red, 179 
DeadnclUe, Yellow* 513 
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Gladdftn, 21 1 
Gold docks, 156 
Gnsj, Meadow fbxiaiI, 172 
Ground [vy 7 158 
Hawthorn, igl 
Haid, 07 
Hody a 200 
Iris, Stinking, 211 
J^ck-in-thc-pulpit, 160 
Lords and ladies, 160 
Maple, Common, 197 
Maple, Great, 198 
Mercury, Dog's, [24 
Mercury, Herb, 124 
Moschatd, 1&4 
Oaks, Common, 143 
Parsley, Wild-beaked, 167 


Periwinkle, Greater, t&3 
Periwinkle, Small, 163 
Pear, 194 
Plum, Wild, 147 
Poplar* Black. 153 
Primrose. 107 
Sallow, 149 
Sloe, 122 
Spindle tree, 201 
Spurge, Wood, j 14 
Stitch wort. Grader, t&y 
Strawberry, Barren, 123 
Sycamore, 19S 
Violet, Dog, 174 
Wayfaring tree, 202 
Willow, Goat, 149 
Wood sorrel I, 212 
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FIELDS AND MEADOWS 

When ihe young y ear is sweetest, when the year 
Is a symphony of sound and scents and seelngs 
That gather in ihc sky in shining cloudy 
And souls fly nearer their glad goal a moment 
—■Then Collins Meadow is the plate to walk, 

ii Pastern! 1 EDfaflfND BLUNDRN 

TlIE fields and meadows are now changing their homogeneous green¬ 
ness in favour of a patchw ork of colour, for the summer flowers arc begin¬ 
ning to respond to warmer and brighter weather. 

Two of the more common buttercups or crowfoots — the bulbous 
and the creeping — soon will contribute their golden yellow share to this 
patchwork. 

These golden buttercups arc April’s seal. 

To ——: hood 

The buttercup family (ranunculaceae* Dicat.) appeared on the 
floral scene very early in February (p. 86} and again in March (p. 105); 
but it was not until April that the genus Ramutailus presented itself 
in the form of goldilocks (if. auricamits) and lesser celandine (if. Jk&ria). 
Now the genus appears again represented* the bulbous buttercup 15 
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CREEPING BUTTERCUP 


R. bulbous and the creeping buttercup, R . repms; both specific names 
lining self-explanatory. As in the case of all terrestrial species of Ranun¬ 
culus, the flowers arc yellow, in comrades i action to the aqua tie species 
which arc usually white (p. 273}* In earlier times buttercups were called 
butter-flowers; the change-over Occurred some time during the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Sometimes the terrestrial buttercups are 
called crowfoots, though usually today this name is reserved for the 
aquatic species. The French call the former boutons d*o r* 

The bulbous buttercup is a very common perennial growing six 
inches to two feet high in pastures and meadows, and it continues blooming 
until August. The creeping buttercup is also a perennial, but it is some¬ 
what procumbent and attains a height of only six to twelve inches. It too 
flourishes in damp fields and meadows (and sometimes along waysides 
and on river banks} and blooms during the same season* The leaves of 
both species are divided into three lobes and each lobe is deeply segmented. 
The leaves of ail terrestrial buttercups are bitter to the palate, so they are 
avoided by browsing animals, including cattle. The bulbous buttercup 
has a bulb loosely constructed from the swollen leaf-bases; it is said that 
long ago beggars took advantage of their acidity by rubbing them on the 
skin, thus raising sores to inspire sympathy. The creeping buttercup has 
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creeping runners J it is often therefore -r nuissfict is *t weed on cultivated 
ground. 

The flowers of both species arc similar to each other and to other 
species of the genus Ranunculus. That means there are usually five pale 
green sepals, about five (sometimes more) yellow petals which in both 
species arc heart-shaped with a nectary at the base, and an indefinitely 
large number of yellow stamens, and an indefinitely large number of 
free carpels. Though the Hot vers produce nectar, bees seldom if ever 
visit them, though other insects do. This is mentioned by J. Clare who, 
referring to the bee, wrote : 

Who breakfasts, dines, and most divinely su|M, 

With every flower save golden buttercups, 

On proud bosoms he will never go, 

But passes by with scarcely +i howd'ye do? 5 * 

Since in their showy* shining gaudy cells. 

Haply the summer's honey never dwells, 

Tht Eternity of pfaiwr: j. clare 

Clare's observation was accurate enough, but his interpretation was 
faulty* 

The fruit is a collection of 
dry achcncs (p* 29), each achenc 
being one fertilised carpel con¬ 
taining one seed. 

And O [ the buttercups ! that field 

O* the cloth of gold, whose pen¬ 
nons SlVLlfll 

When France set up his lilied 
shield, 

His oriflambe. 

And Henryk lion-standaid rolled : 

What was it to their matchless 
sheen* 

Thclx millatifli million drops of 
gold 

Among the green! 

The Letter L : jean inhelow 

Another member of the 
ranukculaceae, Dicot., namely* 
the globe flower (Trollius ttiro- 
paeus) f sometimes called the 
mountain globe flower t for it 
grows in damp rocky mountain 
pastures, blooms during May to 
July* (It sometimes also occurs 
in damp woods.) In Scotland it 
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is called witch’s go wan. The globe Sower is a representative of a small 
genus which derives its name from the Latin trulla, a deep ladle, from the 
shape of the flower. As in the marsh marigold ( p. 138), the globe flower has 
five to fifteen pale yellow sepals, but in the latter these completely enclose 
the rest of the flower, with the result that it must have recourse to pol¬ 
linating itself The five to fifteen petals are linear and insignificant. 
There arc the usual indefinite number of stamens and carpels. The 
fruits — again as in the marsh marigold — form a collection of follicles 
which split to release their seeds* 

This perennial f growing mx to eighteen inches high, h not very 
common, though very large and handsome specimens may be seen under 
cultivation in parks and gardens, especially in rockeries. The large leaves 
are divided into five lobes, each of which is deeply serrated. 

The cowslip (Primula Deris) is a member of die primrose family (PWMUL- 
aceae, Dicot. : , p. 107); in fact it is very like the primrose itself and is a 
member of the same genus, indeed verbal description of these two plants 
could be well-nigh the same; for it is only in certain botanical details that 
the two plants vary, though these are sufficiently obvious to prevent anyone 
from mistaking a cowslip for a primrose (Piute 8). 

These cowslips in a spring night bom 
Grow gentle, soft and wear no thorn* 

Then roSt their sweetness to a ball, 

The hush of breath* confining all , 

Makes orange smell and lemon seen! 

Into a flowery parliament 
Where every cowslip talks, as one, 

And nothing, but that scent, is done. 

Cowslips : SAtHEVERELL SITWELL 

The cowslip blooms later than the primrose does May to June) and 
it grows in more open fields and pastures. It is a perennial* and attains 
a height of anything from four to twelve inches — it usually grows 
higher if surrounded by fairly long grass or on grassy embankments and 
slopes. The leaves are like those of the primrose and many other members 
of the genus Primula. The flowers are borne m simple umbels at the ends 
of long* thick stalks. This again is diagnostic of the genus (though in 
some cultivated species the flowers emerge in several whorls)* The floral 
structure is basically the same in both flowers* so there are pin-cycd and 
thrum-eyed cowslips* But cowslip flowers are smaller than those of 
primrose and they are somewhat yellower in colour. The corolla is 
spotted orange-red at its base. 

On tier left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
l 1 the bottom of a cowslip ; 

Act II, Sc. a : hhakesh-ake 
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When the flow cn are still in bud they are erect in the umbel. As they 
mature* they open out [though never to I arm such a flat salver as the 
primrose corolla docs) and all members of the umbel in due course droop. 
After fertilisation the floral organs wither except the fertilised ovary which 
h a capsule* This returns to the erect position so that the dry seeds are 
better shaken out through the five valves at the top of the capsule, thus 
ensuring wider dispersal. 

There is an old country recipe for making cowslip wine which can be 
quite potent* Cowslip cream and cowslip syrup are two old English 
dishes now out of fashion* But country' children like best to make 
cowslip balls from the umbels. In some parts of the country they call 
the flower, fairy cups* 

Where the bee sucks, (here suck I; 

In a cowslip 1 * bell l lie. 

The Ttmptsij Act V T Sc. i « siiakesfeark. 

In the United States they call the marsh marigold {Catiha paluslris) 
cowslip* 

The sheep and Caw* arc crowding for a share 
And snatch the blossoms In such eager haste 
That basket-bearing children nnmicig there 
Do think within their hearts iheyT get them all 
And hoot and drive I hem from their graceless waste, 

— For they want some for tea and some for wine 
And same to maken up a curkaball. 

To throw across the garland's silken line 
Thai stretches o'er the street from wall lo wall* 

GQWjfipS : J, CLARE 

It seems fairly certain that the common names cowslip and oxlip 
(p. *64) mean the droppings or 4 slop * of cows and oxen. 

The two most common clovers — the red or purple and the white or 
Dutch — are now beginning their long-flowering season (until September) 
in meadows everywhere. Though many people look upon the white 
clover as the shamrock, this is unlikely (p- 212). Both clovers arc valuable 
fodder crops. They are members of the genus Trifolium, an important 
genus of the pea family legumlnosae, Dicot, (p. 95}, Red clover is 
T. pratimt {living in a meadow) and white clover is T. rtpern (for it has a 
prostrate, creeping stem]* Both are perennials; but the red species is 
altogether larger and more robust than the white, the former attaining a 
height of twelve to eighteen inches and the latter three to eighteen inches. 
The stem and leaves of red clover are hairy {Plate 8). 

The foliage leaves of both species are trifoliate, and pale-green bands 
cross each leaflet. A pair of long stipuks grow at the base of the leaf¬ 
stalk. The flowers are borne in dense heads, the red flowers of T, pratenst 
being larger than the white ones of T. Tcpens* Each flower is typical of 
the pea tribe (p. 22)* though the wings and the keel towards their basts 
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form a tube at the bottom of which is a goodly supply of nectar. The 
mechanism whereby the visiting insect gets at the nectar is one of the 
simplest in the family. The insect rests on the wings and thus depresses 
the keel so that the stamens are enabled to emerge for pollination. After 
the insect has left* the ked returns to its original position. The nectar 
of the white clover flower is available to all types of bcc (including the 
hive bcc) ; but the tube of the red clover is too long for any but the 
bumble-bee. In fact, in New Zealand the farmers found that their red 
clover did not set seed : soon they learned that this was because of the 
absence of bumble-bees in that country; so they imported some of these 
bees and thus ensured the continuity of their crops of red dover. 

The pedigree of hooey 
Boca noi concern ihc bcc; 

A dover s any utne h to him 
Is aristocracy. 

FtifTTU : EMILY DICKENSON' 

In certain parts of England, especially the west* the red clover is still 
called honeysuckle. 

Both red and white clovers are useful for enriching the soil; for* as 
in most leguminous plants* their roots bear nodules which contain 
bacteria capable of 4 fixing 1 atmospheric nitrogen and thus supplying 
extra nitrates to the soil, But, in spite of this, both red and white clovers* 
especially the latter, sometimes prove to be weeds. 



WHITE OR DUTCH CLOVER 
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SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE RE5FON3E OF WHITE CLOVER 

TO VETTING BEES 

The fifth head bj only one flower left un visited ; the JWCth has none 


From the red clover a wine is sometimes made, and this is said to act 
as a tonic for the heart. 


The blossoms of two more vetches make their appearance during 
May. These, like the clovers, arc members of the family lecumikosae, 
Dicot. One is a close relative of the hedge or bush vetch (Vieia septum, 
p. 225); this is the common vetch (V. sativa), an annual growing six to 
eighteen inches high. It is a good fodder plant flourishing in damp 
meadows and waysides and blooming from May until July. The large 
blue flowers arc borne in pairs in the axils of the leaves. Apart from this 
like the hedge or bush vetch (p. 225). The seeds and even the 
edible (Plak 3 ). 

other vetch, grass vetch (or vctchling), is sufficiently different to 
warrant placing in another genus, Ldthyeus — a genus containing several 
other vetches and certain peas including the everlasting and sweet peas. 
The generic name is derived from the Greek la, very, and Utotiros, im¬ 
petuous, for some members of the genus yield active purgatives and 
aphrodisiacs. The grass vetch is L. it issotia, after Xissole, the French 
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botanist (1647-1735}. It is not a 
common plant, but may sometimes 
be discovered in gravelly fields — 
an annual, blooming during May 
and June and attaining a height of 
one to two feet. 

It is quite a different vetch from 
those of the Firia genus- For 
example, all the leaflets have become 
suppressed, and the leaf-stalks modi¬ 
fied to form flattened, grass-like 
expansions. The small crimson 
flowers are home singly or in pairs 
on long, thin axillary stalks. 

In dry pastures and certain waste 
places still another member of the 
family legu&iinosae, Dicot., namely 
black medick or nonsuch, begins 
blooming and carries on through a 
long season until September. It is 
a very common plant belonging to 
the genus Medicago t a large genus dis¬ 
tributed over Europe and North and 
South African areas. The generic 
name may be derived from the Latin mtdkus* curative, or from Media 
(country of the ancient Modes), from which the genus probably originated. 
There arc half a dozen species in Britain : black medick is M. lupulina 
(from the Latin for wolf or hook), and, like lucerne (AL saliva) , it makes 
a good fodder plant. Farmers often call it hop trefoil, which is confusing, 
for there is another hop trefoil (Trifolium pro£umb^ns t p. 332 }; and con¬ 
fusion is made even worse confounded for some people wear it as shamrock 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

Black medick is a procumbent annual attaining a height of anything 
from six inches to two feet (Plate 8}. 

The leaves are trifoliate and each leaflet is more or less heart-shaped 
being serrated at its broader end. The very small yellow flowers are 
borne in dense, almost spherical, heads. The explosive black pods are 
not enshrouded by the dead remains of the flowers as in some specks of 
this genus, and each pod contains only one seed which is relished as food 
by a few country people. 

We now meet an almost exclusively summer Family, namely polv- 
gohaceae, Dicot., containing the docks, persicarias, sorrels and rhubarbs. 
It is not a very large family, but its members are mostly very common 
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and conspicuous for some have very large leaves {this especially applies 
to the docks and rhubarb). Tl is distributed mainly in north temperate 
regions, and most members arc herbs. The leaves and stems of the 
majority of species are edible. The flowers are individually small, but 
they arc usually borne in large, striking inflorescences. But the time has 
not yet come for most members of this family to present their flowers, 
though the two sorrels (not to be confused with wood sorrel, p- 2ta) are 
now blooming. They both belong to the genus Rumtx which also embraces 
the docks. The generic name is Latin for sorrel, and it probably came to 
us from the French jurr/fe, a diminutive of the Old High German sur 
meaning sour, for the leaves arc soar. 

The common sorrel (R. aceiosa — from the Latin acflum, vinegar) 
differs in certain respects from sheep's sorrel (R, acttasella — the specific 
name being a diminutive of the former). Both grow profusely in dry 
meadows, though sheep’s sorrel prefers even drier sites than common 
sorrel does. Both are perennial, common sorrel attaining a height of 
one to two feet and sheep’s sorrel three to fifteen inches, and both bloom 
during May to July. Sheep’s sorrel frequently proves to be a troublesome 
weed because of its persistent root-stock. 

The general habit of the sorrels is less robust than that of the docks. 
The leaves arc certainly much smaller. They arc arranged alternately 
on the stem. Each has a fairly long stalk and the broad blade is roughly 
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arrow-shaped. The leaves of sheep's sorrel are smaller than those of 
common sorrel and its blades are narrower, though the basal projec¬ 
tions are more pronounced. The leaves of both species are tinged 
with red; those of sheep's sorrel often turning a fiery red later on in the 
year. 

The small flowers are borne in long racemes, loose in sheep’s sorrel. 
Those of the common sorrel are greenish, whereas those of sheep's sorrel 
are reddish tinged with yellow (the male being yellower). They are 
unisexual, and whereas a common sorrel may bear nothing but male or 
nothing but female flowers or a mixture of both s the sexes of sheep's 
sorrd arc invariably segregated. The individual flower is inconspicuous 
because it is small and has no petals* There are six sepals, the inner three 
being larger than the outer three; the outer whorl in the common sorrel, 
but not in the sheep's sorre^ is reflexed. The male flower has six stamens 
and the female three carpels with three large, branched styles. The 
last-named arc particularly valuable, for the flower is wind-pollinated. 
The fruit is a triangular nut which becomes enclosed in the sepals which 

themselves enlarge after ferti¬ 
lisation. 

Though sorrel leaves arc 
acid they are edible. Children 
sometimes eat them, calling 
them * sour leaves’ or f sour 
docks \ The leaves are also 
good to eat in sandwiches and 
salads* 


MEADOW SAXJFRAGE 
Top left iK Eion of Rqwct ; bottom righl, root lubrfj 
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The meadow saxifrage grows 
in grassy meadows and some¬ 
times on banks and blooms 
during May and June, It is a 
member of the family sajci- 
fragaoeak. Dicot, (p. 183) and 
a close relative of the rue-leaved 
saxifrage (Saxifraga tndactyli- 
tes, p. 183), though larger. It 
has been assigned the name 
S. granulate, and is the most com¬ 
mon and the largest of those 
members of the genus indi¬ 
genous to Britain, growing six 
to twelve inches high and peren- 
nating and multiplying from 
season to season by means of 
bulbiferous root tubers. 
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Unlike the rock-loving members of the family, the leaves of the meadow 
saxifrage arc not fleshy. They are unusual in shape, somewhat like that 
of a kidney in section with deep regular lobes. Those growing on the 
aerial stems have scarcely any stalks, whereas the radical leaf-blades are 
borne on long stalks. 

The flowers arc large, white and star-like. There are five sepals 
joined to form a five-toothed tube, five large white petals, ten stamens 
(five on longer stalks than the rest) and two carpels joined together at 
their bases then diverging. 

AkhemiUa, a not very typical genus of the rose family (rosaceae. 
Dicot., p. 30a), is represented in May by parsley piert {A, amends) — an 
unfortunate name since the plant is obviously not related to the parsleys 
(umbeluferae, Dicot.). The generic name is from the Arabic alktmelyck, 
tor members of the genus were the alchemists’ plants, who collected from 
them the dew- with which to perform their experiments. A more robust 
and typical member is the lady’s mantle which begins blooming in June 
(P- 33 °) j m fact, parsley piert is sometimes called field lady’s mantle, 
for it flourishes on arable land, as indicated by the specific name which 
is from the Latin anum, cultivated or arable land. 

Parsley piert blooms during May to August, being a small procumbent 
annual herb growing two to eight inches high. The downy leaves arc 
wedge-shaped and divided into three deeply notched lobes, and at the 
axils they each bear a pair of large, notched stipules which almost hide 
the small flowers that grow in sessile tufts. 

Each flower is greenish streaked with yellow. There are four sepals 
joined to form a tight tube and then spreading out in salver fashion. 
There are no petals. Then there are four stamens and one or two carpels 
enclosed in the calyx tube. The fruit is a corresponding number of achenes 
enclosed in a dry receptacle. 

A member of the true parsley family (umbelljferae, Dicot., p, 165) 
docs present its compound umbels of white flowers during May and June, 
and that is sweet Cicely; but it is not very common, being confined 
mainly to the hilly North, It is a perennial growing two to three feet 
high, in many respects resembling beaked parsley (p. 167), though it is 
not of the same genus. Sweet Cicely is a member of the genus Mynhis 
(M. odorala), the generic name coming from the Greek myna, fragrant. 
But the fruit is very long, sometimes up to an inch and a quarter, and 
it is strongly ribbed ; this organ is particularly aromatic. 

The rare ground pine or yellow bugle (Ajuga ekamatpUyi) of the 
family labiatae, Dicot,, p. 15S, occurs in a few places, mainly in the 
south-east of England. It is much smaller than the common bugle 
(p. st 14), growing three to six inches high and having yellow flowers, The 
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specific name is from the Greek chamm y on the ground, and pit$s* a pine ; 
this and the common name just describe the plant's habit, For it looks like 
a dwarf pine, as the leaves, borne in pairs, are deeply cleft into needle- 
like lobes. The small, yellow, red-spotted axillary flowers, similar in 
structure to those of bugle, are solitary and appear during May to 
September [Plate 9)* 


We have already met orobanchaceae, Dicot,, a family of plant 
parasites, through its representative the toothwort (p. 168), This cumber¬ 
some plant is one of two members of the genus Loihrata indigenous to 
Britain. The other British genus in the family is Orohanehe, and this has 
several representati ves, all of which are broomrapes* The generic name is 
from the Greek orobdsj a vetch, and angcha 7 to strangle, though none is 
parasitic on vetches, but one, the greater broom rape (p. 258), uses members 
of the same family, namely furze and broom, as its host- 

Detailed consideration of the genus Orobanckf will be deferred until 
the greater broom rape h discovered (p, 258); meanwhile the dove or 
clove-scented broomrape (0, c&ryopkyUacea) may now be found in pastures 
and on downs (mainly in the south-east of England), growing parasitic ally 
on lady's bedstraw [Galium utrum). Though the perennial parasite is now 
in bloom and will continue until July, it is not likely that its host wilt 
present its first blossoms before June (p. 334)* The almost colourless 
stems of the parasite bear leaves reduced to yellowish-white scales. Its 
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suckers penetrate the roots of the host plant. 
The shoot grows six to twelve indies high. 
The inflorescence is less dense than that of 
the greater broomrape, The reddish-brown 
flowers arc similar to those of the greater 
broomrape, though the upper corolla lip is 
two-lobed asid the three parts of the lower lip 
are more or less equal. 


The long, oval, but pointed leaves with parallel veins are blotched 
with conspicuous brown patches. 

The fairly large purple flowers are borne in erect spikes. The structure 
of the flower conforms fundamentally to the description given on p. 209; 
but the outer perianth segments are reflected upwards. The label!um is 
threc-Iohed and has a long spur (Flak 6). 
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Monocotyledons have a beautiful represen¬ 
tative blooming in the field during May in the 
early purple orchis, one of the most common 
of British orchids. It belongs, of course, to 
the fanrily orchid ace af, Monocot. fp. 209; . It 
also lives in open woods where it infiltrates 
into the carpels of bluebells just as often as it 
appears among the smaller but stockier blue¬ 
bells which sometimes invade the meadowy 

Dark bluebells drench'd with dews of summer eves, 
And purple orr-hises with spotted leaves. 

Tfc Scholar Gipsy s matthew Arnold 

The early purple orchis blooms during May 
and June. Indeed it is sometimes found 
blooming during April, for it is one of the 
earliest flowering of our indigenous orchids. 
It is a member of the genus Orchis (from the: 
Greek for a tuber, for many members have 
pronounced root tubers)* and has been desig¬ 
nated Op mdscula {front the Latin mascuitis^ male 
— an obscure origin). 

This orchis is a perennial growing from one 
to two feet high* and it perennates by means 
of conspicuous root tubers which inspired the 
Old English name of dead men's fingers, 

long purples 

That liberal shepherds give 1 grosser name, 

Bur qut cold maids du dead men’s fingers call them. 

Hamletj Act IV* Sc* 7 ; siiakespeare 
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Last, but not least, of our 
May flowers which appear in 
some pastures are the lovely 
fri ti Uari es. They also are Mono¬ 
cotyledons. Alas! the flowering 
i lor these handsome flowers 
too short and soon ends in 
June, Also they are very local 
in distribution, being confined 
mainly to certain damp meadows 
in southern England, mainly 
around Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in the Loddon and Thames 
Valleys* 


I know ibe wood which hides, ihe 
daffodil, 

I know the Fyficld tree, 

] know what white, what purple 
fritillarjc* 

The grassy harvest of ihc Hver- 
hetds, 

Above by Ensham, down by 
Sandford yiekb r 
And what saiged brooks are 
Thames** tributaries; 

Thjtrsis i Matthew Arnold 


p. \ Grti f rit ^ ar y “ a member 

vritillariks v family (liliaceae, 

, . , . . , Monocot., p. 205). It is the 

only indigenous member of the large genus Fritilima f F. meltagm) ■ but 
a very similar though more showy relative, the crown imperial fF. imbtHalis) 
is popular with gardeners. There are white fritillaries and there are 
others purple with checkered markings. This is reflected in the generic 
name which is derived from the Latin fritilhit, a dice-box. The specific 
name also describes the same character, for it k from the Greek for 
speckled. Again the character Is indicated in the alternative common 
name, snakes head. The white specimen is just a variety of the purple 
The fri tillary is a perennial growing five to fifteen inches high; It 
perennates by means of a bulb (common in this family). The leaves are 
large, somewhat broader than those of the bluebell, and some are borne 
on the flower stalks. 


The flowers are large and solitary, like tulips drooping pensively. 
There are si* perianth segments, purple but tessellated (except in the white 
varieties), six stamens, and a three-chambered ovary surmounted bv a 
style having three stigmas. - 
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OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN FIELDS 
AND MEADOWS DURING MAY 
(Tkt number*uh fiouxr is the page™ which it is mentioned W described) 


B! tier-cress, Hairy {mm*i 
meadow's), 186 

Bintr-cress, Large-flowered {moist 
meadows,) 186 
Biiicr-eress, Meadow (rngiai 
mtadows), 185 
Celandine, Lesser, 155 
Chickweed, Common* 99 
Chick weed, Fidel mouse-ear, 173 
Curkuo Bower (mokt meadows) p 185 
Daisy* 127 
Dandelion* 129 
Grass, Meadow fox tail* 172 


HcarueasCp 246 

Horse-ehstnut, 196 

Lady’s smock [moist meadows) , 185 

Pansy. Wild* 246 

Pasque flower, 178 

Ragged Robin [moist meadows), 186 

Scorpion grass, Ydlow-and-blue, 174 

Speedwell* Germander* 227 

Scar of Bethlehem, 167 

Vetch* Narrow-leaved, 178 

Violet* Hairy dog, 174 

Wood-rusti, Field, 173 

Woundwort, Gorn + 180 
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WA YSIDES, WASTE PLACES AND 
CULTIVATED GROUND 

WAYSIDES 

Among the many plants now in flower along waysides during May, 
two more members of the parsley family (cmbeluferae, Dicot., p. 163) 
make their appearance for the first time this year. They are common 
beaked parsley' and chervil (not to be confused with rough chervil, 
p. 317). Both these umbellifers belong to the same genus (Anlkrutus) as 
the wild beaked parsley or keck which is already in bloom in hedgerows 
{p. 167), Common beaked parsley is .- 1 . scaadix (probably from the Greek 
x&iwo, to comb) and chervil is A. unfolnim (from the Latin ttrn, wax, and 
folium, leaf, for the leaves have a waxy appearance}. Both bloom from 

May to July. .... t „ 

Common beaked parsley is a biennial, growing six inches to three feet 
high, and chervil an annual, growing one to one and a half feet high, so 
both differ from each other and again each differs from the more robust 
wild beaked parsley which is a perennial attaining a height of one to four 
feet. Other points of difference are t though the lower parts of the stem 
of the wild beaked parsley arc hairy, those of the other two umbellifers 
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arc entirely smooth ; there arc only three bracts in chervil and its umbels 
are borne laterally only, that is, there are no terminal umbels. Chervil 
is not very common ; in fact, it may be a garden escape, for it is sometimes 
cultivated in herb gardens. In a few localities it is known as Honiton 
lace. 

WASTE PLAGES 

Both common beaked parsley [Antkmcus scandL r) and chervil A. cm- 
folium) sometimes grow in waste places as also does another member of 
the family umbelliferae, Dicot.> namely, alexanders, but this is to be 
found more especially near old ruins and in coastal areas. Alexanders 
belongs to a different genus, namely, Smyrnium (from the Greek Smyrna* 
myrrh, since the plant has this taste). It is lHc only British representative 
of this small genus and is called S r olusatrum* The specific name is from 
the Latin aim for bolus) > a culinary vegetable, and aUr, black, for at one 
Lime it was eaten as we eat cckry (Apium gravtalens) — also an umbellifer* 
Furthermore at times it was boiled. Its seeds arc black* 

Alexanders is a robust biennial growing three to four feet high, dis¬ 
playing large umbels of greenish-yellow flowers during May and June* 
The leaves arc not like those of the umbel lifers so far met. They are very 
stout and by no means graceful. The radical and lower cauline leaves 
are made up of two or three leaflets, each of which is subdivided into 
three oval, poin ted, serrated sub-leaflets. The upper leaves are j ust dm ded 
into three oval, serrated leaflets. All leaves have bulky, sheathing bases. 

Two members of the mint family (labiatae, Dicot,, p* 158) which 
favour waste places begin blooming in May. One h the henbit dead- 
nettle which prefers dry, sandy places; the other is wild sage or clary, 
which grows in gravelly habitats, but the latter is rare* 

The henbit deadnetde (Lamium ampUxicauk) is a close relative of the 
white, red and yellow' deadncttles (pp. 179, 213, 222), It is an annual 
growing four to twelve inches high. The small leaves arc more or less round 
with large rounded divisions on their margins. They are borne in pairs, 
and those on the lower parts of the stems have long stalks, whereas those 
higher up, which subtend the tufts of flowers, are scarcely stalked —in 
fact the lower parts of their blades tend to encircle the stem on w'hieh 
they are borne, (The specific name is from the Latin ampUctOj to encircle, 
and caulisj stern*) 

The purple flower, appearing from May to September, is typically 
labiate in structure* The corolla tube is quite hairless and the lower lip 
is shaped like an inverted heart with two lateral teeth. Those flowers 
which are borne cither very early or very late frequendy become self- 
fertilised without opening* 

Thai rare labiate, the aromatic wild sage or clary verbenaed), 

favours gravelly places, especially those near the sea, and presents its 
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PGLLINATIOS OF A SAGE FLOWER BY A BEE 


lone hairy spikes of purplish-blue flowers during May to August. It, 
like other members of the genus, has certain medicinal propet ues, as 
indicated In the generic name, which is from the Latin salvo, to heal. 

Now butter with a leafof^gc ii good to purge the Wood. 

Knight of ike Bunting Path i beavmoxt ami f letches, 


The wild sage is related to, though not the same as, the garden herb, 

Wild sage is a perennial, growing one to two and a half feet high, with 
oblong, pointed, irregularly serrated and wrinkled leaves borne in pairs 
but having no stalks and thus more or less encircling the stems 

Tire sage flower has an unusual but very efficient means of ensuring 
cross-pollination. There are two stamens which ripen before the stigma 
Each filament is T-shaped. There is only one anther-head to each 
stamen and it is at the end of the upper branch of the T The style is 
long and reaches out over die stamens, so it is not m the way of the 
visiting insect. When the bee alights on the lower lip of the corolla and 
forces its head into the tube to get at the nectar at the base, it pushes 
itself against the lower branch of the T-shaped stamen, which then acts 
as a lever, with the result that the upper branch {by now, bearing exposed 
pollen) is forced over on to the back of the bee. There the pollen * shed 
All this time, the style is well above the bee and ^therefore not touched 
by the insect. This does not matter for the time bemg, for in any event 
the stigma is not vet ripe ; but once the pollen has been shed the stamens 
wither and the stigma ripens. Then the style bends dojvnwards and in 
doing so brings the stigma into direct line with the back of the next bee 
that comes along. It thus brushes the back of the bee and picks up any 
pollen grains that may be there. 

A cordial known as clary' water was once made from wild sage flow ers 
mixed with brandy and cinnamon. The wild progenitor of the blue 
ornamental garden salvia {5. /Mb) « rare indeed ; but it does some¬ 
times occur in grassy places, blooming usually from June until August, 
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CULTIVATED GROUND 

In cornfields and other cultivated ground the enchanting heartsease 
or wild pansy is lifting its perky face to the May sun. It has a long 
flowering season for its blooms continue to appear until about September. 
Though heartsease is frequently abundant in cornfields (especially around 
the borders) and on other ploughed land, it sometimes also appears in 
pastures and on waste land {Plate 9). 

Heartsease belongs to the violet family (vjolaceae, Dicol, p. 90}; 
in fact, it is fundamentally constructed like a violet (p. go), so it is in¬ 
cluded in the same genus Viola — the only genus of the family indigenous 
to Britain. 

The most common heartsease is K. tricolor. The two upper petals are 
purple and the two lateral and the lower petals are yellow, the lower 
petal being conspicuously veined, these veins acting as honey-guides. 
There are other varieties of this species, and also a few other separate 
species (see p. 247). 

Though fundamentally like the violet flower, the heartsease flower is 
flatter, so that the two upper petals stand erect instead of growing forward. 
The fruits arc similar (p. 32). The plant bears no cleistogamous 
flowers, but they would scarcely be necessary, for it blooms during those 
months when there arc plenty of bees about. 

Vegctatively, heartsease differs 
strikingly from the violet. It is 
usually an annual, growing four to 
twelve inches high. Sometimes it h 
perennial by virtue of its root-stock, 
fhe leaves are very deeply lobed 
with wavy margins, and each has 
two stipules which are cut into 
almost linear segments. 

The origins of the two common 
names of this plant, which has in¬ 
spired countless poets and other 
writers, arc in doubt. The term 
heartsease might suggest medicinal 
virtues, though no one is sure of this. 

Hearth case or pansy pleasure or 
thought, 

Which would the picture give us of 
these? 

Surely the heart that conceived ii 
sought 

Heart’s ease. 

Tht F Iciiy r F iVt-r ofFantm : SWIM MURME 
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For centuries* the pansy has been the emblem of thoughts. 

There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray, Love, remember: and 
there is pansies, that's for thoughts.— Hamlet, Act IV, Sc. 5; shakespeare 

It seems probable therefore that the name comes from the French 
paisM, though Johnson suggested that the name was derived from 4 pancy 3 
which in turn came from 4 panacea 3 — a cure of all ills. But Johnson's 
explanation seems to be a figment of lus imagination, for it has no 
etymological support, 

Herrick, who in Htsperidts told us how the blue violet came by its 
colour {p. 154}, also gave his idea of the origin of heartsease. 

Frolic virgins qhcc these were. 

Over-loving, living here \ 

Being here their end* denied. 

Ran for sweetheart* mad and died. 

Love, in pity of their tears. 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless hcrc-^pent hours. 

Gave them hcart's-case turned eo flowers. 

Htspmdc j : iierreck 

Heartsease is also the poet's love-in-idleness. 

Some give it foolish names, a* Love in idleness. 

Gall me 10 you, and three face* in a hood. 

FamJimS 1 PARKINSON 

Heartsease yielded up its juice to jealous Gbcron that he might cause 
Titania to fall in love with some 1 vile thing 1 — none other than stupid 
Bottom the weaver. Gberon knew the flower when it was white and he 
told Puck how it got its colour. 

Thai very time 1 saw^ but thou coiddsi not. 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm T d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand heart* ; 

But I might see young Cupids fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste bearm of the watery' moon, 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark'd I where the boh of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a Hide western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 

And maidens call it tovedn-idlcneis- 

/I Mtdsvmmn-Nitftft Dream, Act 11, Sc* 1 : shakespeare 

Though Viola tricolor is the most common heartsease, there arc a few 
much less common varieties of it. There are also some other species, but 
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these are rare. V. lulta, for example) is confined to mountain pastures. 
Its flowers are yellow (the specific name comes from the Latin Sutra, 
yellow), though sometimes just a small patch of purple might appear. 
This species does not bloom until June to August. Then there is the even 
rarer V, itarta, a dwarf yellow-and-blue species confined to the dunes of 
the Channel Islands. Its specific name is from the Latin nanus, dwarf. 

Two species of buttercup (p. sag), members of the ranuncueaceae. 
Dicot., namely, the small-flowered buttercup (/?. parvifioms, from the 
Latin parvus, small or few) and the com buttercup {H. antnsis, from the 
Latin arvum, arable land), flourish in cornfields and sometimes also on 
dry banks. Both bloom during May until June or July and both arc 
annuals, the small-flowered buttercup attaining a height of three to 
twelve inches and the com buttercup six to eighteen inches. The fruits 
(achcnes) of the two species are diagnostic: those of the former being 
covered with hooked tubercles, and those of the latter with hooked spines. 
The corn buttercup is the most bitter of all buttercups. The small- 
flowered species docs not occur in Scotland. 

Penny-cress, one of the cruciferae, Dicot., p. 95, grows on cultivated 
ground aud presents its small white flowers during May to July. It is 
sometimes also known as mithridatc mustard, since it was considered a 
proof against poison when the antidote was taken in gradually increasing 
doses. It is edible. It belongs to the genus Tkiaspi , a fairly large genus 
having three British representatives, though the other two arc rare. The 
generic name is derived from the Greek thtao, to flatten, for the fruits are 
very flattened. Penny-cress is T, amtusis, an annual growing six to eigh¬ 
teen inches high. It is fundamentally like the shepherd’s purse (p. 97), 
though its leaves arc arrow-shaped with wavy margins and sessile, the 
lower projections of the blade encircling the stem, The flowers are 
white; the fruits almost circular. 

The third of the scorpion grasses (Afjwafw) now appears In bloom in 
cultivated ground and sometimes also in w-oods. This is the field scorpion 
grass (M. aniaisis), of the family boraginaceae, Dicot. (p, <2, 72), an annual 
blooming during May to September. I he first two of the scorpion grasses, 
the early and die parti-coloured, are mentioned on p. 174, where the 
generic and common names arc explained. Like these, the field scorpion 
grass is closely related to the forget-me-not (p, 389), so detailed considera¬ 
tion of the genus will be left until the loveliest of all the scorpion grasses 
presents its blooms. 

The field scorpion grass is Tairly robust, growing six to eighteen inches 
high. The entire plant is covered with spreading brisdes. Its rather 
small, insignificant flowers are slightly deeper blue than those of the 
forget-me-not. 
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One of the gromwells, the com gromwell, another member of the 
family bqraginaceae, Dicot., also appears during May to July flourishing 
in cornfields; in fact* in some places, especially in America, It flourishes 
so well that it is a troublesome weed (there it is sometimes called wheat 
thief}. It is closely related to the common gromwell (p. 420), 

The gromwells belong to the genus Liihospfrmum^ a fairly large genus 
confined to temperate areas, but represented only by the gromwelLs in 
Britain (one of which, the blue gromwell, is very rare). The com grom- 
wcll, sometimes also called bastard alkanet, is L* arvense- The fruits of 
the gromwells arc very hard, stony nutlets; in fact, the common name 
gromwell is from Middle English gromif, seed of grape, and the generic 
name is from the Greek litkos f a stone, and sptrma f a seed. 

Unlike the other two gromwells which are perennial, the com grom¬ 
well is annual. It grows one to two feet high. Its general habit is similar 
to that of the common gromwell (p. 420), though its flowers are a purer 
white and the corolla is quite smooth, having no scales. 

In plantations, the lungwort, yet another member of the family 
boraginageae, Dicot., may be found; but it is far from common. It 
belongs to the small genus Pulmonana (P* and, as its specific 

name implies > it was at one time officinal p being used for the treatment of 
lung diseases (the generic name is from the Latin pulmortem, pertaining to 
the lungs). 

Lungwort is a perennial, growing twelve to eighteen inches high and 
having fairly large, simple, sessile, lance-shaped leaves which are curiously 
spotted with a paler green. It blooms during June and July. 

The pale purple flowers are grouped in terminal cymes. Each has a 
five-toothed calyx Formed by five joined sepals ; a corolla of five petals 
joined to form a tube* which at its open end presents a fivc-lobcd salver; 
five stamens alternating with five groups of hairs ; and an ovary of four 
fused carpels with one long style. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH M AY APPEAR IN WAYSIDES, W'ASTE 
PLACES OR CULTIVATED GROUND DURING MAY 
(Tft* nsmbff fiUmmag «rrA fi&ir is iht pvt* on which U is mmtiontd or dtimted) 


Celandine, Lesser, 155 

Chickweed* Small, 99 

Cinquefoil, Strawberry-leaved, 124 

Golfs foot, 130 

Crane's bilL DoveVfoot, 178 

Daisy, 127 

Dandelion, 129 

Deadneiile, Red, 1 79 

Deadneule* Wilke* 222 

Ground ivy, 158 


Groundsel, 96 
Herb Robert, 224 
Lamb's lettuce, 181 
Louscwori, Field, 175 
Madder, Field, 181 
Mouse- tail* 179 
Pilewort, 155 

Saxifrage, Alternate-leaved, 187 
Saxifrage, Common, 187 
Saxifrage, Opposite-leaved, 187 
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Saxifrage, Rue-leaved. 185 
Saxifrage, Three-fingered, 183 
Scorpion grass. l J ani-colourctfi 1 74 
Scorpion grass* Vdknv-and-bluej, 174 
Shepherd's puree. g? 

Speed well, Field, 180 


Speedwell* Germander, 227 
Strawberry, Barren, ] 24 
Vetch* Narrow-leavcd T [78 
Wood-mah, Field. >73 
Woundwort, Com, I &3 
Woundv.ort, Field, 100 
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MOUNTAIN, MOORLAND AND HEATH 

/VtoUNTAIN, moot land, heath and common — those more ex~ 
posed sites in Nature’s garden — are now beginning sensibly to respond 
to the advance of summer’s warmth, and so drab bleakness is replaced by 
colourful beauty, though, alas, only for a short season. 


MOUNTAINS 

The moss campion or dwarf catchSy grows almost exclusively in 
mountainous areas, so it cannot be said to be common in Britain. In 
fact, it is confined to the highest of our mountains (in Ireland, it may be 
found only in Donegal) where in parts it grows in dense patches bestowing 
a purple relief to the otherwise drab scene during the months of May to 
August. It is of low-, dense, matty habit and bears its purple flowers in 
profusion. 

Though it is related to the ragged robin fp. *86) and the red campion 
(p. 223) [Lychnis genus), being a member of the same family, caryo- 
phyllaceae, Dieot.), it is even more closely related to that group of 
campions and catchflies, such as the bladder campion (p. 334), which 
have been placed in another genus, namely, Silent, a large north-temperate 
genus represented in Britain by about seven species. The origin of the 
generic name is obscure; it may be after Setlcnos , a Greek god, or seletit 
die moon, or sialon, saliva (for some species exude a sticky substance)! 
The moss campion is S, acauHs, from the Latin a (negative) and cautis 
stem, that is, apparently stemlcss, Most campions belonging to the genus 
Sitetu have the alternative name of catch fly because each is specially 
adapted to certain insects; this, the dwarf catchfly, for example, is 
specially adapted to butterflies. The catchflies are not insectivorous ■ 
that is, they do not prey on insects as some plants do. 

The characteristic features of this procumbent perennial are to be 
seen in its vegetauve habit. The prostrate stem is covered with small 
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moss-like leaves and the flowers are borne singly on stems one to three 
inches high. The flower resembles that of the bladder campion {p. 334} 
in fundamental though in this case it is purple instead of white; but 
sometimes white moss campion flowers appear on the scene. The petals 
are only slightly notched and the calyx is not 50 inflated as that of the 
bladder campion- There arc only three styles as opposed to the five 
large styles in the Lychnis group. 


MOORLANDS AND HEATHS 

Gorsc (p. 94) is still in bloom on moorlands and heaths, but not in 
comparative profusion. A fairly close relative of this lovely plant, namely 
the broom, is. however, now blazing in bloom and will thus continue 
— a mass of yellow — for about six to eight weeks [Platt 7). 

Broom is another representative of the pea family (legumtnosae, 
Dicot.}, and though its flowers are yellow and very similar in structure to 
those of gorse, it differs vegetatively in spite of the fact that both broom and 
gorse are shrubs. Broom has been assigned to the genus Cytisus, a very 
important European genus, of which this is the only indigenous representa¬ 
tive in Britain, though certain shrubby and arboreal members of the genus 
are common enough m gardens and parks. Broom is C. scopariu^ the 
generic name being derived from the Greek kytisos t trefoil, for the lower 
leaves arc trifoliate, and the specific name from the Latin &apae 3 a broom 
made of twigs. Broom produces its branches densely t thus resembling a 
besom. The common name has, of course, the same origin. 

I flame, I expire, 

I rii'ii Beauty 5 ® plumage, niy wings arc a ike; 

For a boon, neither buying nor sold, 

I scalier my gold, . . . 

Your chaffer 1 flout. 

Your marts and your pricings, your wisdom I scout. 

Bui oh, the mad joy as 1 bum myself out. 

Wild Broom : edward Thompson 

Unlike the gorse, broom is not spiny. The leaves are small, the lower 
ones being trifoliate, the upper ones simple. The flower is very' like that 
of gorsc (p. 95), though larger. The calyx is two-lipped. Though the 
flower contains no honey, bees visit it for its pollen. After such a visit, 
the petals remain apart thus exposing the style and stamens which soon 
wither; this signifies to the next potential visitor that the latter's time 
would be wasted* 

The pod is black or reddish-brown and during July when it is ripe it 
splits suddenly with a distinct 11 pop \ 

When, the pods went p«p on the broom, green broom. 

The RrnnabU Stag : j. Davidson 
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Broom has a royal history in the arts of medicine and cookery. Ring 
Henry VIII drank water distilled from broom flowers, as well he might 
for it was considered to be an antidote to the after-effects of over-eating 
and over-drinking. Broom also figured much in culinary an during 
PSantagcnet and other times. It was also the ‘ planta genista 1 worn as 
an emblem by the House of Anjou, hence the name Plantagcnct; but 
though both broom and gorse w r cre then identified as * genista \ thi$i$ now 
a generic name for other members of the family (see below), Sl Louis, 
the patron saint of cooks, instituted an order of chivalry in honour of 
broom* The plant was also looked upon as being an emblem of humility P 

Another shrubby plant similar to gorse, and therefore, of course, 
belonging to the same family (leouminosae, Dicot., p. 95), is the needle 
or petty whin, sometimes also called the needle furze or petty green weed. 
Tins also grows on heaths, attaining a height of one to two feet and pre¬ 
senting its yellow, gonc-bkc flowers during May to July. But in vegetative 
habit it is quite different from cither gorse or broom ; in fact, it belongs 
to the genus, namely, Genista — a large genus native to Europe, North 
Africa and western Asia, but represented indigenously in Britain by only 
three species (see also p. 436}* The generic name may be derived 
from the Celtic gfti, a shrub, though the Latin for this shrub is or 

gentsta. It was not the original of 11 planta genista 1 (Plantagenet, see 
above). The needle whin is G. angliai. 

The plant is only slightly spiny and its small leaves are simple, long 
and oval. The flowers are solitary but in close forma don near the ends 
of branches. 

Some of those heath plants which eventually bear edible fruits are 
now beginning to bloom, and among these are the wild raspberry which 
grows in other bushy places as well as the more shrubby parts of heaths* 
It is the progenitor of cultivated raspberries. It is a member of the rose 
family ( rosaceae, Dicot., p. 302) and a close relative of the blackberry 
or bramble (p. 424) , in fact, a member of the same genus, Rubus (from the 
Latin for bramble), so detailed consideration of this plant is unnecessary. 
Raspberry is R. idatus (from the Latin for native of Mount Ida in Grete i 
for the plant probably originated there). 

The raspberry is a shrub growing two to five feet high and blooming 
during May to August. The fruits appear during August and for some 
time onwards. The entire plant is more graceful than the blackberry, 
the leaves sometimes having two pairs oflateral leaflets instead of the usual 
single pair in bramble. The leaflets are very' downy on their under¬ 
surfaces. In one respect, raspberry differs from the blackberry', for the 
latter spreads vegetatively by means of stolons (p. tg) J whereas the rasp¬ 
berry spreads by means of stem suckers — long stems which creep along 
under the ground and then emerge erect to produce aerial shoots sometimes 
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several yards from the parent plant In this respect the plant can be a 
nuisance, as many gardeners must know. The flowers are always white, 
whereas those of blackberry' are frequently pink, and the fruits — a 
collection of druplets, red, or more rarely yellow in colour — are borne 
on a more conical receptacle. 

Of the popular bilberries, cranberries and cowberries whose fruit will 
be available on heaths and moorland later on in the year, (p> 579)* the 
first-named is now blooming. All three of these plants belong to the small 
family vaccixiaceae, DicoL, a family so close to the heather family 
(erioaceae) that some Floras include the two families under the heading 
of the latter. It is also of interest that members of both families often 
share the same habitat. 

The bilberry, blaeberry, whinberry or whortleberry' (whorls for short) 
belongs to the genus Fffcrirczu*??, the only genus in the family indigenous 
to Britain, The generic name is a corruption of the Latin bamrmm 3 a 
diminutive of baca (bacea), berry'. Bilberry is F. myrtillus (a diminutive 
of the Latin myrtus t myrtle). 

Bilberry is a shrubby plant growing six inches to two feet high, and 
displaying its small rose-coloured flowers during May and June, though 
it sometimes begins to bloom even earlier. The small, oval, slightly 
toothed leaves are deciduous, whereas those of cranberry' (p. 482) and 
cowberry (p, 373) are evergreen. The flowers arc borne in the axils of 
the leaves and are fundamentally like those of heather (p. 478). There 
are four sepals joined to form a cup below %vhich there are four tiny 
bracts^ four petals joined to form an almost spherical rose-coloured 
globe having four teeth aE its open end ; four stamens; and four carpels 
fused to form an ovary with a long style. The fruit is a glaucous blue- 
black berry' (for this reason sometimes called bloom-berry) t mentioned 
on p. 580, 

Where fires thou find’s! unrated and hearths unswepi, 

There pinch the maids as blue as, bilberry. 

Thf Mtrrj Mfou of Windsor^ Act V ? Sc, 5 : shakes*£APE 

Bilberry has been looked upon as the emblem of treason. 

The crowberry or crakebeny which grows in the more stony parts of 
heaths and moons must not be confused with the cowberry (p* 373), for 
u is a totally different plant belonging to the family emretraceae, 
Dicot, — a family in no way related to vacciniaceae. Emfethaceae is 
a small family represented in Britain only by the crowberry, a small shrub 
growing six to eighteen inches high and presenting its purple flowers 
during May and June. It is a member of the genus Empetrum ( E ’. nigra) t 
the generic name coming from the Greek en t upon, and j Metros ^ rock, for 
that is where the plant thrives ; the specific name is from the Latin niger, 
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BURNET OR SCOTCH ROSE 

black, for the fruits, beloved of vviid-fowl, are black, rarely plum-coloured, 
drupes containing several stones. 

This rather rare plant has much-branched trailing stems winch bear 
many small, long and pointed leaves. Their margins are curved back¬ 
wards and the under-sides are protected by hairs so that the stomata arc 
shielded from over-exposure. 

The small purple flowers arc borne in the axils of those leaves nearer 
the tips of the branches* The dowers are unisexual, and male and Female 
flowers are borne on different plants. There are three sepals and three 
petals in both sexes of flower. The male has three very large stamens* 
In the female the number of carpels varies, but there is a sturdy style 
with pronounced stigmas. 

The crowbtmes on Cheviot 
Were rare and hard to find; 

And bitter were ihcy on the tongue $ 

And yet, love, to my mind, 

Because we sought for them together 
In the still gold October weather. 

No fruit of the Hespcrides 

Could vie with those harsh crgwbemcs. 

T7u Crflitifmh : WILFRED Gl&SOK 

The bunict or Scotch rose is the first of our wild roses to break into 
flower, for it does so during May and continues over a fairly short season, 
of about seven weeks. This is, of course, a member of the rosaceae, 
Dicot. (p, 30s), and belongs to one of the very well-known genera, namely, 
Rosa {p. 30a). Bumet rose is R . spimsissimn, for stems and leaf-sulks 
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bristle with small, packed prickles. This rose may be found on heaths 
and sometimes also on sand dunes. It is a small shrub growing six inches 
to two feet high. In fundamental structure it is like the wild rose. The 
leaves are smaller however. The very fragrant flowers are cream m 
colour, though on rare occasions pink specimens occur. The almost 
spherical receptacles which enclose the Fruit arc large and black* on 
w hich the remains of the sepals arc pronounced. 

Herbaceous members or the pea family (legumlnosae, Dicot.* p. 95) 
are represented on heaths and other dry places by the beautiful procum¬ 
bent bird's foot (not to be confused vridi the bird’s-foot trefoil* p, 437), 
the only common member of the genus Omi£hopus t a genus of plants at 
home mainly in Mediterranean areas* western Asia, tropical Africa and 
tropical Brazil, The fruit takes the form of three or more unusually 
jointed legumes resembling a bird's foot* and this is indicated in the 
generic name, which is derived from the Greek omis, bird, and pous f foot. 
Bird’s foot itself is 0 . perpusillus, from the Latin meaning very small, for 
that the plant certainly is. It is a prostrate annual attaining a height 
of four to eighteen inches* blooming from May to September. 

The downy leaves are divided into six to twelve lanceolate leaflets, 
but there are no terminal tendrils as there are in most Ficur vetches, 
w r hich this plant somewhat resembles. The papilionaceous flow r ers arc 
small and they are borne in dense heads. Each i$ cream and veined with 
crimson. 


The stork's bills — close relatives 
of the crane's bills (p. 177)—and 
therefore also members of the family 
geraniaceae* Dicot. (p. 177} — are 
included in the genus Erodium (from 
the Greek ervdios, heron) — a genus 
which differs from the crane's bill 
genus (Geranium) in that five out of 
the ten stamens are sterile. 

The only common stork’s bill in 
Britain is the hemlock stork's bill 
(£. deuterium), though there arc 
others. This example flourishes on 
sandy heaths and waste places* 
especially near the sea, and blooms 
during May to August, Its specific 
name is from the Latin acuta f 
hemlock. 

It is a biennia! growing three to 
eighteen inches high. The leaf is 
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compound, having five to seven pairs of lateral leaflets and a terminal 
one, and all leaflets arc deeply but irregularly notched. The lilac {though 
sometimes, but rarely, white) flowers, which are very variable in size, arc 
borne in umbels (few to each umbel) at the ends of long axillary stalks. 
Apart from the five sterile stamens, the floral structure is similar to that 
of the doveVfoot crane’s bill (p. 177} and other members of the gerauia- 
ceae. 

The beak of the fruit is larger than those of the crane’s bills. There is 
another point of interest too. That part of the beak ejected with each 
seed is hairy and hygroscopic. When dry it is twisted spirally; but as 
it absorbs moisture it straightens out and this forces the seed into the 
soil. So this plant has a mechanism which not only disperses but also 
sows its seeds. 


The lesser or heath stitch wort grows on heaths, and blooms during 
May to August; but it is not so common as its larger relative the greater 
slilchwort [SuHana fulostea, p. 157). The stUchworts are members of the 
pink family (caryophyllackae, Dicot., p. 99). The lesser is SttUana 
graminea. Though in general habit less robust than the greater stitch wort, 
the lesser grows to a height or one to two feet, and is therefore sometimes 
taller than its greater counterpart. It is perennial. The specific name is 
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The commonspeedwell ( Vero¬ 
nica officinalis) grows in heathy 
places and on dry banks * display¬ 
ing its small, pale-blue flowers 
during May to July. It h a 
member of the genus formica to 
which all speedwells belong; this 
genus is included in the family 
SCROPHULAFLIACEAEj Dicot, (p, 
226). Like the field (p, 180) and 
wall (p, 183) speedwells, the com¬ 
mon speedwell closely resembles 
germander speedwell (p. 227} in 
fundamental floral structure* 

The common speedwell is a 
creeping perennial, growing two 
to ten inches high with a peren- 


pairs, are oval but narrow* at the base 
and serrated on the margins of the 
broader pari. The small, pale-blue 
flowers arc borne in long, axillary, 
dense racemes. The astringent and 
bitter leaves have been used in the past 
for making a form of tea. 


EYEBRICHT 

righ r flower In ucibn 


In the same family [scrofhularia- 
ceae, Dicot.) arc quite a number of 
semi-parasitic herbs, one of which, the 
heath louscwort (Pediaitaris syli-atka 7 
P- * 75 }* i* already in flower. Others 
bloom later, but during May another, 
namely the eye bright, is opening u p its 
long flowering season (May to Sep¬ 
tember) in heathy places [Plate 9). 

Eyebright is a member of the genus 
Euphrasia (£, officinalis)^ a large genus of 
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derived from the Latin grmun 3 
grass, for it is of grassy habit, 
especially in the case of its leaves. 
The flowers are white, but com¬ 
paratively small 
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scmi-pamitcs represented in 
Britain by this species only. 
The specific name indicates that 
it is officinal, that is, used in 
medicine: indeed at one lime 
this was so; the generic name 
is from the Greek &tphrain& t to 
gladden, for the plant was used 
for treating eye complaints* 
chiefly in the form of infusions 
used as lotions. This is also 
reflected in the common name, 
though ilie plant is often called 
euphrasy, 

Micb-jcl from Adam** eyes the 
Filme remov’d 

Which. that false fruit that pro¬ 
mis'd dearer sight 
I tad bred ; then purg'd with 
Euphr^sic arid Rue 
The visual Nerve, for he had 
much to setr 

Paradis* Last : miltom 

Eyebright is an annual, grow¬ 
ing one to twelve inches high. 
On sheltered sites it forms a 
Fairly large branched shrub; but 
on exposed downs, especially 
those near the sea, it is un¬ 
branched and insigni(leant. It 
Is semi-parasitic on the roots of grasses. The small leaves are borne in 
opposite pairs. Each leaf is sessile and deeply serrated. The small 
ilowers, borne stalldess in the leaf-axils and so forming a fairly dense 
spike at the ends of the branches, may be white or they may be lilac 
veined with purple. The dower is typical of the very irregular members 
of the scrophu lari ace ae. The four sepals arc joined to form a four¬ 
toothed cup. The five petals arc joined into a -gaping tube which is 
two-lipped, the upper lip being two-lobed and the lower thnee-lobed. 
The upper lip protects the four stamens and the style, the latter project¬ 
ing beyond the former so that cross-pollination is ensured. The fruit is 
a flattened capsule enclosed in a persistent inflated calyx. 

We now should meet the most conspicuous of all the broontrapes, 
namely the greater broomrape (Orobanche rapam-genisfae, orob.vnchaoeaz. 
Dicot.), a parasite on broom, gorse, etc., and therefore to be found where its 
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hosts flourish ; that is, chiefly on heath and moorland. It bears its flowers 
during May to July, The clove broomrape appears at the same time, 
but it is parasitic on lady's bedstraw (p. 240), Great broomrape is a 
perennial, growing one to three feet high. It is a stout fleshy plant, 
swollen at the base, sending o(f suckers which penetrate the roots of the 
host plant. The reddish thick stem bears leaves which are reduced to 
drab-white scales, and at the top a long dense spike of flowers. The 
calyx is usually divided into two with a large bract. The corolla is two¬ 
lipped, the upper lip being simple and the lower one divided into three 
spreading lobes. These pinkish petals sometimes have a span of as much 
as an inch. The fruit is a capsule. 

This parasite has astringent properties and in the past it was considered 
to have medicinal virtues. There is an American species, 0 . ludoviciana y 
whose white stems were relished as a food by the Pah Ute Indians. 

There is a rare milkwort {Polygala cakarta, natural order polygalaceae ) 
which need not detain us long, for it differs little from the more common 
milkwort (p. 339), except that its lower leaves form a rosette and from the 
axils of some of these the flowering shoots emerge. Furthermore, it blooms 
much earlier — from May to July. Apart from this the plant is similar 
10 die common milkwort and favours similar habitats, mainly chalk 
downs and hillsides. 


OTHER PLANTS WHICH MAY BE BLOOMING ON MOUNTAINS, 
MOORLANDS OR HEATHS DURING MAY 
(Hu numiftr JUlmwg. Cft&h fawrr a th* pa$t an whiidi it if mrnii&ntd or described) 


Buckthorn, Alder* 203 
Celandine, Greater, 261 
Cow-wheat, 216 
Furze, 95 
Gone, 95 

Lousewort* Field, 175 
Louiewortj Healh, 175 


Red-rattle, Dwarf, 175 
Willow, Auricled* 151 
Willow, Creeping* 152 
Willow* Dark-leaved, 151 
Willow, Dwarf silky, 152 
Willow* Round-eared* 151 
Widow* Tea-leaved* 151 
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WALLS 


ALLS frequently form the habitats of a variety of plants (both 
flowering and flower less) — either dinging herbs or climbing shrubs, and 
some of these arc now beginning to burst into flower. Sometimes a plant 
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ivy-leaved toadflax 
Note LhE Aapc of the IravM 


becomes established on a wall because 
there happens to be some cranny in 
it or other place where soil and humus 
collect; but more often than not in 
such a case the wall is not the natural 
habit of the plant. On the other 
hand there arc plants whose general 
habitat is old walls, and perhaps one 
of the most common examples in 
Britain is the ivy-leaved toadflax. 
This is not a true native of Britain 
though it has certainly now made itself 
at home, even in towns. It favours 
old damp walls, especially those in 
shaded places. The pretty annual 
grows in crannies sending out long, 
thin stents which tumble over the 
wall producing a most pleasing effect, 
and when the small lilac flowers are 
out, that is during May to September, 
the effect is even more delightful. 

There are about ten different toad¬ 
flaxes, though few favour walb as the 
ivy-leaved species does. They all be¬ 
long to the genus Linarin^ of the natural 
order scrop h ulari a ce ae , Died* (p. 
226). Most of them have long, 
lance-shaped very pointed leaves, like 
those of the flax, and owing to this 
fact the generic name is given, from 
the Latin linum, flax (p. 338), This 
does not apply, however, to ivy-leaved 
toadflax, for its smooth, long-stalked 
leaves are fivc-lobed, like that of 
ivy, hence the common name. This 
toadflax is specifically designated 
L. cymbalaria, from the Greek Ajwj- 
baton, cymbal, again referring to the 
shape of the leaves, though the com¬ 
parison is not a good one. 

The solitary pale-lilac flowers grow 
on long, thin, graceful stalks. There 
is a tube of five sepab, toothed at the 
rim. Then, unlike tyebright, but like 
snapdragon, the two lips of the corolla 
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tube are pressed firmly together. 

At the back of this tube nectar 
is stored, and on the middle 
lobe of the lower lip there is a 
yellow honey-guide. Therefore 
insects are guided towards the 
compressed lips* but only the 
strongest of them* such as bees, 
are able to prise the lips apart: 
this is just as well, otherwise 
smaller insects might plunder 
the flower of its nectar with¬ 
out compensating by pollinat¬ 
ing it. 

Ivy-leaved toadflax has an 
unusual method of sowing its 
own seeds in suitable ground. 

The flower stands more or less 
erect on the long stalk before 
fertilisation h as occurred * Alte r- 
wards the stem gradually curves 
towards any nearby cranny or 
other site which might be damp. 

Once brought in contact with 
the humid atmosphere, the fruit capsule bursts and the seeds are sown. 

An equally intriguing plant which favours old walls (but in this case 
stony waste places also) is the not very common greater celandine* This 
plant must not be confused with the lesser celandine {p. 155) nor mistaken 
as a relative, for the two plants are quite different and m fact belong to 
different families, the lesser to the buttercup family (ranuncolaceae, 
Dicot.) and the greater to the poppy family (papav^raceae, Dicot., 
P- 357 )j though the two families are not far distant from each other in 
evolutionary sequence. 

The greater celandine is the only member of the genus Ctelidomum 
(C. majtis) * The generic name is from the Greek cktiidon, a swallow, 
assumed by some to have been imposed on this flower because it comes and 
goes with the swallow. A further suggestion is given on p + 262. 

The greater celandine is a fairly robust herb growing one to two feet 
high and presenting its yellow flowers during May to August. In funda¬ 
mental structure it resembles the poppy. The entire plant is smooth. 
The large sessile leave* arc irregularly compound and each leaflet is 
irregular but deeply indented [Plait 9)* 

The yellow flowers, smaller than these of the common red poppy* are 
borne m long-stalked axillary umbels* Each flower is typical of the family* 
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having two pale-green sepals, four broadly oval yellow petals, numerous 
stamens and a singlc-chambered ovary with a two-lobcd stigma. 

This plant contains a deep yellow, acrid, poisonous juice mainly in 
its stems and the veins of its leaves. This juice was once used for dyeing 
fabrics but was not very successful since it is not a fast dye. it is still a 
popular remedy for warts and has been used for removing films from the 
eyes. According to Pliny, the property of removing such films that the 
juice is supposed to possess was discovered by swallows who used it on 
their nestlings, hence the generic name (sec also p. 261). It is the greater, 
not the lesser, celandine which is depicted on Wordsworth’s monument 
at Grasmere (p. 155). 

The annual pcarlwort grows on old walls and in other bare places such 
as gravelly walks, and it blooms during May to September. 1 1 is a member 
of the pink family (caryophyllaceajb, Dicot., p. 99) and is included 
in that genus which contains several different pearl worts, namely, Sagina. 
Unlike the stitch worts (p. 157), the pearl worts are all inconspicuous 
plants, lvluch perhaps explains the generic name from the Latin, for 
feasting in the ironical sense, since pearl worts are of no economic value. 

The annual pcarlwort is 5 . apetala, the specific name indicating that 
it has no petals — altogether an uninteresting plant. Most of the pearl* 
worts have typical, si itch wort-like flowers; but not the annual. It grows 
one to ten inches high. 


OTHER HERBS WHICH MAY BE BLOOMING ON WALLS 
DURING MAY 


i Th* rumler fttUotving fflflS JJoaw if ih? pvg* whtfk il if mtnlinnid «- fifirri&td) 


Saxifrage Alternate-leaved, 187 
Saxifrage* Common* c O 7 
Saxifrage, Opposite-leaved, 187 
SaxLfragc T Rue-leaved* 185 


Saxifrage* Three*fingered, 183 
Speedwell, Wall, [83 
Wallflower, 18a 
Whiilow grass, 135 


27 

DAMP MEADOWS, DITCHES, MARSHES, 
STREAMS AND COASTAL AREAS 

LHF. flora of such cooler habitats as damp meadows, ditches, marshes, 
bogs, banks of streams and rivers, and even the streams and rivers them¬ 
selves are now responding to the advance of wanner and brighter W'cather 
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and to the longer days; so many more new flowers can be expected in 
these aquatic and semi-aquatic areas. 

DAMP MEADOWS 

In damp meadows and muddy places, in ditches and on the edges of 
ponds the celery-leaved buttercup or crowfoot (Ranunculus seder atus) of the 
family ranunculaceae* Dicot., is now displaying its small, pale-yellow 
flowers and will continue to do so until September* 

This buttercup is an annual growing six inches to two feet high. 
The juicy stem is hollow. The smooth, glossy leaves are not very shapely, 
being divided into three lobes each of which is deeply notched* The 
flowers are smaller and of a paler yellow than those or the common 
buttercups though they are fundamentally similar in structure fp. 230). 
The collection of achenes is unusually elongated. 

The impressive salsify rears its purple flower-head in but a very few 
damp meadows, mainly in the soush of England* during May to July* 
It is not indigenous to Britain’ but it is a sturdy plant* all too rare. 
It is a member of the cgmpositae, Dicot. (p. 126), and very closely 
related to goafs beard (p. 316), in fact, apart from colour it is very like 
it and therefore is included in the same genus, Tragopogan [T + porrifulius). 
The generic name is, in feet, Greek for goafs beard (fragos, goat, and 


H&vtd BaiiLo 

celery-leaved buttercup 

"Saxe ihe elongated fruiting reccptaeki 
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pogoiij beard] ; the specific name of salsify indicates that its leaves are 
like those of the leek* being derived from the Latin leek, arid 

fol\um y leaf. 

Salsify is a perennial growing one to two feet high. Since it is very 
like goat's beard (p. 316), detailed description is unnecessary- It differs 
in that the stalk bearing the flower-head is thicker, the bracts making up 
the involucre surrounding the floral capitulum (p* 131) are larger and 
much longer, and the flowers themselves are purple* not yellow. 

Sometimes salsify is cultivated, for its flowers are certainly ornamental. 
In former times it was also treated as a vegetable, and its fleshy roots were 
either stewed or boiled. Both this plant and goat's beard have been in¬ 
troduced from Europe into the United States and there cultivated. In 
that country, salsify is also known as purple goat's beard* vegetable oyster 
and oyster plant, for the boiled roots are supposed to taste like oysters. 

All three pearl worts belonging to the genus Sagim begin flowering 
during May; The annual pearlwort ( S . apeiala) grows on walls and other 
bare places (p, 262) ■ the common procumbent pearl wort (3. procumbens) 
docs best in wet places, though It all too often growls as a weed in gardens; 
and the sea pearl wort (5* m&ritima) is a rare maritime plant (p. 275). 

Thc procumbent pearl wort, unlike the others, is perennial. It is a 
small, procumbent* long-rooting herb growing one to three inches high. 

There is usually a rosette of 
small, pointed leaves From nvhich 
emerge the procumbent stems 
bearing other leaves arranged 
in opposite pairs- The white 
flower is very like that of stitch- 
won 3 for the pearl worts are also 
members of the family caryo- 
PHYLLACEAE, Dkot- (p. 99). 

Each flower is inconspicuous* 
for its green sepals are longer 
than its small petals- The 
flowers appear over a long 
season (May to September). 

MARSHES 

Of the grasses (gram^eae, 
Monocot., p. 170), the genus 
Gljcma (from die Greek glykeros, 
sweet) comprises species which 
flourish in fresh- or salt-water 
PROCUMBENT pearl WORT marshes. The reed meadow 
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grass (G* aqrntka) is now in bloom and will continue to bear its insignificant 
flowers until August. It favours fresh-water marshes and the banks of 
streams and is a tall perennial attaining a height of anything from three to 
six feet. It bears erect much-branched panicles of flowers, six to twelve 
inches long. The leaves are one to two feet long and half an inch across 
at the widest part* 

The yellow winter cress or yellow rocket favours marshes or very 
damp grassy ground and it displays its small yellow flowers from May 
until July or August. It is a member of the family cruci ferae* Dicot. 
(p. 93), and is included in the genus Barbara t named after Santa 
Barbara of Nicomedia (c* a.d. 300)* The yellow winter cress is B. vulgaris 
— a biennial growing one to two feet high. It has very dark-green leaves 
which are borne on angular stems. Each leaf is really simple yet it is cut 
so deeply* almost to the mid-rib, as to appear to be made up of three pairs 
of irregular leaflets and a large terminal one having wavy margins. 

The flowers* typically cruciferous in structure, are borne in terminal 
heads. The fruit is also typical, being a siliqua about an inch long. 

There are cultivated double varieties of this plant, usually known as 
yellow rocket. Barbarea vulgaris and other species of the same genus have 
in the past been used as pot-herbs and sometimes their bitter leaves were 
boiled together with other * greens \ 

Onc of the stitch worts (p. 157), namely marsh stitch wort (Sullaria 
glaima) p of the family CARYOFHYIXACEM* Dicot. (p. 99), blooms during 
May to August. Its leaves arc glaucous ; that is* they arc covered with a 
blue-grey bloom ; so the plant is sometimes known as the glaucous marsh 
stitch wort * the same characteristic is reflected in the specific name which 
is from the Greek glaukos, blue-grey. It is interesting to note that the 
cultivated carnation* also of the same family, has similar glaucous leaves. 

Marsh stitch wort is a perennial growing one to two feet high and it 
is very like the lesser stitch wort ( 5 . graminca, p. 236), but has somesvhat 
larger white flowers. The petals arc deeply notched and are much longer 
than the three-nerved sepals which support them. 

A very curious, atypical, umbcllifcr ( um BEL life ra e 3 Dicot** p. 165)* 
namely, marsh pennywort or common white-rot, flowers in marshes 
during May to August. It is the only British representative of the genus 
Hydrocotyle, a large genus of tropical and temperate plants. Pennywort is 

vulgaris. 

It is a creeping perennial* the prostrate stem stealing over the ground 
giving off roots and shoots at the nodes. The leaves of this plant arc 
easy to distinguish from all other umbel lifers, most of which have deeply 
cut compound leaves* for here they arc quite simple yet peltate ; that is, 
the leaf-stalk joins the leaf-blade at the centre of the latter. The blade 
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itself Is round with wavy divisions at the margins (somewhat like the 
garden 4 nasturtium 71 leaf]. This characteristic shape of the leaf is indi¬ 
cated in the generic name which is derived from the Greek hydor 3 water, 
and kaiylt) cup. 

The small, greenish-white flowers are borne in simple umbels, each 
containing about five flowers and borne on simple stalks arising from the 
nodes of the creeping stem. Each flower has a calyx tube formed from 
five fused sepals, five greenish-white* pointed petals, five stamens and an 
ovary formed from two joined carpels with two separate styles. 

A close relative of the heath louse wort (Pedkularis sylvaika,, p. 175) „ of 
the family scrophulariaceae* Dicot,, thrives on marshy ground and 
blooms from May until September. This is the marsh louse wort or marsh 
red-rattle [P, psliistris t from the Latin pdus t swamp). Both these louse- 
worts arc similar, though the heath louse wort is a procumbent perennial, 
whereas ihc marsh lousewort is an erect annual growing rix to eighteen 
inches high* Us stems being of a purplish hue. Furthermore, the fiosvers 
are deeper red in colour, and the calyx tube is hairy instead r*f smooth 
and has two serrated lobes instead of five as in the heath lousewort. 

Both louseworts arc semi-pararitk on the roots of grasses and those of 
other hosts. 


BOGS 

In bogs, which tend to be more add than marshes, yet another 
stitchworl (p. 157) may be found blooming during May to July. This 
is the bog stitch wort (SuUarut trftgmoset, caryopiiyllacrae, Dicot.). The 
specific name reiers to the plant's preference for a damp habitat, from the 
Latin uligQj moisture. 

Bog stitch wort is a perennial growing three to eighteen inches high. 
Its leaves arc broader than those of most other stitchwork. The small 
flowers are insignificant, for the green sepak arc longer than the white 
petals. 

The first member of the family gentianacfae, DicoL, now appears in 
flower. The gentian ace ae is a very large family not very- widely repre¬ 
sented in Britain, but spread over most parts of the globe and represented 
in all sorts of habitats. Most members arc herbaceous, though there are 
a few shrubs. In Britain the majority are rather late-flowering. The first 
to appear is the lovely buck bean, bogbean or marsh trefoil which thrives 
in bogs and presents its flowers during May to July, It Is not a very 
common plant, though it is often encountered in bogs in the Lake District. 

Buckbcan is the sole representative of the genus Mmyanihis (Af. iri- 
f filial*) . There is some doubt about the origin of its generic name, but 
it is probably from the Greek men, month, and mtho: r, flower, referring to 
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the fact that for centuries it was 
used for promoting menstrual 
discharges. The plant is a 
sturdy perennial growing four 
to twelve inc hes high, 11 pcrc n- 
nates and multiplies by means 
of underground stems* These 
arc usually under that part of 
the bog which itself is under 
water. 

His finger pointed ; and arrays 
i he marsh 

With menyatithes matted that (he 
harsh 

Spiked whin bush feared to tread, 
a mound 

With atones encircled, , , , 

Fopa ifif Rebel, a Prehistoric 
Rom&fKt of ZXfflF^HHT: 

KCVWAN HOW ARD 

As the specific name implies 
(and also the common name, 
marsh trefoil — but an unfortu¬ 
nate name since there is no 
relation between this plant and the leguminous trefoils), the large leaf is 
divided into three lobes* each of which is oval and pointed and irregularly 
serrated. The leaf-stalk has a sheathing base, 

Fhe pink or white flowers, tinged with red* form terminal inflores¬ 
cences, six to a dozen flowers being arranged alternately on an erect axis. 
There are five sepals united to form a five-deft tube. The five very hairy 
petals arc joined in the form of a funnel which spreads out in campanulas 
fashion. Five stamens alternate with the corolla lobes and are fused to 
the inside of the corolla tube. The two carpels are fused to form a single- 
chambered ovary having a Jong style surmounted by a two-lobed stigma. 
Comparison of this flower with that of another of the gentian family 
(p. 339) will reveal how typical of the family the former is. 

Buckbeau is bitter and was at one time used for making a kind of 
tea, and was sometimes also infused into wine* Medicinal virtues have 
also been ascribed to it; it was used for treating rheumatism. 

I cannot recapture ihc goEdtn magic of the wairr-Gap, 

Nor the warm, brown dullness of the woodland loch, 

Nor the loveliness of the buck bean in the sunny water* 

They are no more now than an essence, 

An emanation from the lost, enchanted country of childhood. 

Gtengaber HmJflfr: BGROTrrr pa\ us 
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Of the few British insectivorous plants, the common buttcrwort is the first 
to bloom. Here \vc might pause, for so many exaggerated statements have 
been made about plants which catch and consume animals that it will be 
worth while to recapitulate what was written of them in Flowers in Britain. 

Although animals consume plants, cither whole or in part, very few 
plants arc so organised that they can consume animals. Normally they 
only absorb the very much changed products of animals. 

Yet there are examples of plants that can prey on living animals. 
They actually catch the animals, kill them and then digest certain parts 
of them. It is no wonder, then, that animal-catching plants have stirred 
the imagination of many people, especially those who have never seen 
one. Travellers in the past have often propagated such beliefs with 
startling stories none of which has stood up to the test of investigation. 
There was a widespread belief, for example, in the existence of the 
* man-eating tree ’ in certain tropical regions which was supposed to 
trap a man with its long tendrils, then engulf him and digest him. 

All the same, there are some animal-trapping plants, though these are 
all content with very small prey — usually insects, for which reason they 
arc called insectivorous plants. Although not very common, they are 
naturally of peculiar interest, and some have developed most wonderful 
mechanisms for capturing their prey. A few' of these are British. 

It is quite true that tlvese plants consume insects, but not one of them 
depends completely on insects for its food. In fact, one can go still 
further and say that insects form a very' small part of the diet. AU such 
plants have green leaves and are accordingly able to make their own food 
from the raw materials. Then why do these plants catch insects? The 
explanation is that most insectivorous plants inhabit swampy or boggy 
localities. The plant and animal populations of such habitats are usually 
sparse, so the water-logged soil is practically devoid of natural manure 
or humus. And whatever there is present is soon leached out by the 
acid water. Consequently the nitrogen content is low. Now insects have a 
high protein content, and proteins contain nitrogen. Therefore, by absorb¬ 
ing them, insectivorous plants supplement their meagre nitrogen supply. 

Though insecdvorous plants could actually do without such animal 
food, there is little doubt that the nitrogen obtained from them is valuable. 
This was aptly phrased by Julius von Saclis, the eminent German botanist, 
when he remarked : “In Poland and Ireland a great many people live 
only On potatoes, but it docs not follow that a beefsteak wouldn’t be a 
good deal better 

There are only two families of insectivorous pi ants represented in Britain, 
namely, lentibulariaceae, Dicot., and droseraceae, Dicot. (p. 493). 

Buttcrwort belongs to the former family. — a fairly small one containing 
nothing but insectivorous plants. Buttcrwort thrives in bogs in Britain, 
especially in the West Country, Yorkshire and on the Scottish moors’ 
It is also widespread throughout Europe and the United States. It is a 
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member of the genus Pingukula 
{P. vulgaris) f the derivation of 
which is explained below. The 
plant is a perennial, having 
rosette leaves, but each flower- 
stalk attains a height of two to 
six inches, presenting its single 
flower from May to July. 

The leaves are oval, and 
their upper surfaces arc covered 
with a pale yellow sticky sub¬ 
stance which looks something 
like butter, hence the common 
and generic names, from the 
Latin pinguis, oily* An unwary 
insect alighting on the leaf is 


if 


on 


flv-oaper* 
leaf 


caught as 
Then the margins 
are stimulated to roll over and 
entrap the insect* On the upper 
surface of the leaf there arc 
microscopically small glands 
which secrete digestive juices; 
these act on the entrapped prey 
thus making its nitrogen-con¬ 
taining proteins soluble. Then 
the dissolved substances are ab¬ 
sorbed by the leaf. After this, 
the leaf opens out again and in 
due course the insect remains are cither washed or blown, off* 

The purple flowers are borne on erect stalks. The five sepals are 
united. The purple corolla k made up of live petals forming two lips, but 
joined beloiv and projecting backwards into a spur. There are two 
stamens and the ovary is single-chambered. 

There are a few other, but rarer, butterw r orts in Britain, for example, 
the Irish butterwort (P. grandiJlora) f alpine buttervvort ( P . alpirn) and 
western bufterwort {P, lusiimka). 


COMMON Bl’TTF.RWORT 


STREAMS, RIVERS, PONDS AND LAKES 

Dost thou love pictures? we will feleh thee straight 
Adonis palmed by a running brook. 

And Cytbcrea ail in ledges hid, 

Which seem to imove and wanton with her breath. 

Even as the waving sedges play with wind, 

Th* Taming of (hi Skrtw 7 Induction, Sc. a * iHAKGSPCAfcc 
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By i he edges of streams, rivers, ponds and lakes the sedges have already 
been evident for some time, for their leaves are by now well developed; 
but during May some of them begin to open out their flower buds. 

There .ire many different sedges, all of which belong to the monoeoty- 
ledonous family cyperaceae, Monocot,, a family nearly related to the 
grass and cereal family, gramjneae* Cyferaceae Is a large cosmopolitan 
family comprising about sixty-five genera which include such plants as 
sedges, bulrushes and cotton-grasses. Many of them are water-loving 
plants, though some frequent damp woods and heaths. 

Most members of the family spread vegetaLively and prolifieally by 
means of underground stems. The gTass-Ukc aerial shoot is usually made 
up of solid stems bearing leaves in three ranks. The base of each leaf is 
sheathed, but the sheath is not split as it is in the grasses. 

The flowers are usually inconspicuous. In some genera they arc uni¬ 
sexual though both sexes are usually borne on the same plant. Each 
ilower is somewhat like a grass flower ip. iyi) in structure. It is borne 
in the axil of a glume, and a number of such glumes are inserted on an 
axis overlapping each other to form what is called a spikelet. In some 
cases the spikclets grow F separately [ in others several together form a 
spike. The perianth of the flotver may be absent altogether or if present 
it may take the form of three to six segments or merely a tuft of hairs. 
There are three stamens. The ovary Is single-chambered, being formed 
by the fusion of two or three carpels with the corresponding number of 
feathery' styles, for the flower is wind-pollinated* 

There are about fifty different sedges indigenous to Britain, some of 
which grow along the edges of water, others on heaths and others in 
woods. There are also many hybrids. So it will be impossible to consider 
them all. They belong to the genus Car#x t a genus containing In all 
about eight hundred species spread over north and south temperate 
regions. The generic name is from the Greek keir^ to ent, for the leaves 
of some of the species have edges as sharp as razors. The common name 
sedge is derived from the Anglo-Saxon secg t sword. 

They have no song* the sedges dry 
And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing. 

As l pass by. 

Within my breast they touch a string, 

They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry ; 

In me they sing, 

Song in tfu Songfeu r g. herewith 

One of the most familiar of British sedges is the common sedge 
(C. acutiformis, from the Latin aculiis, sharp), an inhabitant of the margins 
of streams and some rivers. It is a perennial growing two to three feet high 
and blooming during May to July. In this case the flowers are unisexual 
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though both sexes grow on the 
same plant. The spikelets are 
sessile and short y and three to five 
of them make up a spike. The 
terminal spike is composed of all 
male flowers; the lateral spikes, 
of nothing but female flowers. 
Each Female flower has an extra 
glume called a utricle and bears 
three feathery styles. All glumes 
are purplish-brown. The leaves 
are broad and glaucous. 

Among other sedges are the 
great sedge (C. nparia) growing 
three to five feet high along river 
margins; the wood sedge (C* syi- 
mtica) growing one to three feet 
high in woods; the glaucous sedge 
(C. dbersicolor) growing four inches 
to two feet high in grassy places ; 


IfvniJ Bailin 
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and the small bog sedge (C\ timosa) 
growing six to fifteen inches high 
in bogs. These and many others 
begin flowering in May or June. 
But there arc many of them and 
they are not very interesting ex¬ 
cept to a specialist * so a Flora 
must be consulted if further details 
about sedges arc required. 


tim 


The ever- popular brooklimc 
grows in watery places., especially 
on the banks of streams. It is 
another of the many species of 
Vtroniat (I r * bmubunga) of the 
family scrophulajuaceae, Dicot., 
and though more robust it is 
fundamentally similar to the ger¬ 
mander speedwell (p.22y) + Its ugly 
specific name is from the Flemish 
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common name for the same plant. It is a perennial, growing one to two 
feet high and displaying its blue flowers in long axillary racemes during 
May to September; Being a water-loving plant, its stems are succulent. 

Also growing on the banks of streams and just as frequently on river 
banks is the large, rough-looking comfrey* This is a member of the forget- 
me-not family (boraginaceae, bicot.), a widely dispersed family especially 
in the Mediterranean zone* Reference has already been made to several 
less-important members of this family. The flowers of all of diem are 
regular. 

The common comfrey is a robust perennial growing two to three feet 
high. It belongs to the genus Symphytum, an exclusively European 
(mainly Mediterranean) genus. The generic name is derived from the 
Greek sjmphyo, to heal or unite, and this and the specific name of the 
comfrey {S. ojfkinak) indicate that the plant has medicinal virtues* Some¬ 
times its leaves arc cooked as t greens sometimes medicinal tea is brewed 
from them. This is not a very wise habit, for there is a superficial, though 
only superficial, resemblance between this plant and the very poisonous 

foxglove, and in the past mis¬ 
takes have been made with 
unpleasant, on occasions fatal, 
consequences* At one time 
comfrey was believed to be 
good for setting broken bones. 
This is also indicated in the 
generic name, and in some of 
the many local names, of which 
the following are a few : bone- 
set, kni ibonc, knit back, ass ear 
(from the shapes of the leaves] 
and blackwort* 

The large leaves are lance- 
shaped and their margins con¬ 
tinue some distance down the 
stems in the form of flanges. 
The flowers appear during May 
to July, Like the scorpion 
grasses of the same family (p. 
174^ they arc borne m scorploid 
inflorescences, though the shape 
is not $0 obvious here because 
the Bowers are so large. The 
flowers may be purple, yellow 
or white, and sometimes one 
colour, changes to another — a 
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characteristic not uncommon 
within this family (p. 389). 

Each Sower is basically typical 
of the family. There is a five¬ 
toothed s hairy calyx tube. The 
five petals are joined more in 
the form of a funnel than a 
salver as in most other species 
in this family., On the inside 
of the throat five stamens arc 
inserted, and these alternate 
with five awn-shaped scales. 

The ovary is divided into four 
segments, each of which after 
fertilisation forms a small nut 
or nutlet* The nutlets remain 
surrounded by the persistent 
calyx. 

There is another comfrey, 
the tuberous comfrey (& tubiro- 
jum), which grows in similar 
but more shaded habitats. It 
is smaller, growing only one 
to two feel high and having 
smaller leaves and less robust 
stems . I ts flowers arc ycllovvis h - 
white. Beneath the soil, stem 
tubers, similar to those of the potato, arc formed. 

Casting our eyes from the edge of the pond, lake or slowly moving 
stream or river, we might spot what is probably the most lovely of all the 
crowfoots (buttercups), namely, the water crowfoot, of the family RANUN- 
CULACEAEj Dicot. fp. 22g). Like all other aquatic members of the genus 
Ranunculus (R: aguatUis), this plant bears white flowers tinted with yellow, 
but similar in structure to the common buttercups (p. 230)* They show 
their heads above water during May to August and then, backed by the 
green floating leaves, they make a most inspiring sight, although they are 
individually smaller than ordinary buttercups. 

And all along ihe 5 l ream 
My care haih not forgot 
Crowfoot^ while galaxy. 

And Lpvc T s Forgct-irionot. 

Tht IdU Flams: k . bridges 

Out it is not so much the flowers as the leaves that are or peculiar 
interest to botanists, for there arc usually two forms on the same plain. 
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The water violet may also be found growing in slow streams or ditches; 
but it is a rare plant in the wild state though frequently seen figuring in 
water-gardening in parks and botanic gardens. This plant is not a 
violet at all, but is a member of the primrose family (primulaceae, 
Dicot., p. 107). It is possible that the plant was originally called a violet 
because it superficially resembles a stock, and at one time stocks were 
called violets. 

The water violet is a handsome plant growing one to two feet high, 
and presenting its large, lilac-coloured flowers on erect stems well above 
the water during May to July. It is the only British member of the genus 
Ihimia. There is only one other species and that is confined to North 
America. The British species is common to Europe and Siberia. The 
generic name was given in honour of the eighteenth-century Dutch 
botanist, P. Hottom The water violet is II. patustris (r r om the Larin 
pahts, swamp}. 


water crowfoot 

Showing floating felYH* *ubmrrgect leaves 
and 


Those which float on the water, 
sometimes in large masses, are 
borne on long stalks, and each 
blade is three-lobed though each 
lobe is subdivided into smaller 
lobes. Those, on the other hand, 
which remain submerged are 
well sheathed at their bases, and 
their blades are finely divided. 
These line, almost hair-like 
divisions allow the water to pass 
freely between them. 

There are really several 
species of water crowfoot, but 
they differ only in comparatively 
slight detail, mainly in con¬ 
nexion with their leaves. Some 
indeed have no finely cut sub¬ 
merged leaves at all, whereas in 
others all the leaves arc deeply 
divided and submerged. The 
specific name adopted here ( aqua- 
tilts) might be looked upon as a 
general one for all these species, 
for specific distinctions are too 
detailed Tor consideration* 

U nlike mos 1 terres trial bu t ter- 
cups, water crowfoots are not 
bitter to the taste. 
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Most of the (eaves of the plant 
are submerged and they are 
therefore finely divided; hence 
the not-so-common alternative 
name of featherfoil. The flower- 
stalks stand several inches above 
the water, and the flowers are 
borne i n ha ndsome spikes. Each 
flower is typical of the primrose 
family. There is a yellow * eye p s 
and both pin-eyed and thrum¬ 
eyed flowers occur. 

COASTAL AREAS 

In coastal areas there is no¬ 
thing new of importance to be 
discovered during May, though a 
few more plants are beginning 
to display their flowers for the 
first time during the year. 

Scurvy-grass {CockkariQ offici¬ 
nalis), of the family gruciferaf* 

DicoL T grows on the toast and 
in muddy areas of the seashore, 
it is a small perennial, growing four to ten inches high and displaying its 
white flowers in corymbs typical of the family during Slay to August. The 
small radical leaves are heart-shaped and borne on long stalks. Those 
borne on the stems are sessile, oblong and pointed and there are two low 
marginal projections which tend to encircle the stem the generic name 
is from the Latin cochlear, spoon] . The entire plant is fleshy. 

Another of the pearlworts {Sagina species, p, 262), members of the 
pink family (caryophyllaceae^ Dicot., p, 99), now appears on the 
scene. It is the sea pearl wort ( S . maritima), which growls on the seashore 
and in other maritime habitats. It is a very small plant growing one to 
six inches high and displaying its white flow ers during May to September. 
The stem tends to be procumbent and the intemodes arc exceptionally 
long. The linear leaves are fleshy. 

The sea purslane should be easily found growing on the seashore in 
tangled masses, for it is very common. It also is a member of the pink 
family [garyqphyllaceae, Dicot.) and belongs to the genus Armaria 
(from the Latina orafez, sand). The sea purslane is A . pspL&idts. It is a 
small, prostrate perennial, growing to a height of about ten inches and 
presenting its small white flowers during May to September. 
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The leaves arc sessile and broadly lance-shaped* and they arc borne 
in pairs. They also are fleshy. The white flowers, unlike those of the 
stitch worts (p. 157), are sessile and borne singly. But Fundamentally 
they resemble stitch wort flowers* though the petals are pointed and not 
notched. The fruit is a large* globose capsule. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IK DAMP MEADOWS* 
DITCHES* MARSHES* STREAMS AND COASTAL AREAS 
DURING MAY 

{ Tht mtmber fotttiwirtg tath jfoti tr is fa page m which ii u jwff/wwrf fir AwiiM) 


Birch, Dwarf, 199 
Bitter-cress* Hairy, 186 
Bitlcf-cresjf Larg^flawered^ 1B6 
Biuer-trcss r Meadow, 185 
Buckthorn, Sea, 203 
Butterbmr* 140 
Cuckoo lldwer, 185 
Herb Robert, 224 
Lady + s smock, 185 
Marigold, Marsh, 233 
Pink, Sen, 108 
Ragged robin, 106 
Starwori, Water, 168 


Thrift, 1BB 

Willow, Almond-leaved, 151 
Willow., Bay-leaved, 199 
Willow, Bedford* 151 
Willow, Common osier* 151 
Willqw, Crack, 151 
Willow* Cricket-bait 151 
Willow* ]Jack-leaved, 1511 
Willow* French, 151 
Willow, Huntingdon* 130 
Willow, Tea-leaved, 131 
Willow, White, 150 
Withy, 131 


PART VII 


JUNE 

So T sQtttc iciikpeatuts us nrnrn in early June, 

When the ycaris primal bunt of bloom li o'er, 

Bdbrc the roics and ihe longest day— 

Whet) garden walks and nil ihe grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May 
And chestnut-dowers are strewn. 

Thyrsis : matthew ar_\ouj 

All twelve months in Britain have their characteristic features, and 
if argument arose about which is the best, there would doubtless be 
champions for each of the twelve; but the majority v%ould have to concede 
many points in favour of June. It is the midsummer month {for in it the 
summer solstice of the northern hemisphere occurs}, the month when we 
arc surely justified in expecting warm and bright weather, and certainly 
the month when the flora Is most lavish* The earths green mantle is 
at its deepest and thickest; even the ash (p. 146} has deigned to don 
its foliage. The scent of flowers is everywhere, and new-mown hay is 
contributing its share to the myriad perfumes of the countryside. 

June is the sixth month of the modem calendar; the fourth of the 
old Roman calendar. There is no agreement about Lite origin of its name. 
The Latin name is Junius 7 and some have it that this was given in honour 
of Junius Brutus. According to Ovid, however, Juno claimed that the 
month was named after her. It seems therefore that the true origin h 
lost in obscurity. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers called it dry month and 
midsummer month. 

It is ihe month of June, 

The month of leaves and roses. 

When pleasant sights salute ihe eyes 
And pleasant scents ihe noses. 

The Afonth qJ June : x, f. willis 
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M OST British trees arc now well launched on their seasonal activities. 
Their leaves arc mature and most of them have already displayed and 
discarded what flowers they can boast. But early in June such trees as 
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[jtft;, tulip tree in Sussex ; hdow, (lowcw, bud* snd 
leave* of tulip tm- 


TULIP TREE 


the horse-chestnut (p. 19G) arc still bedecked with bloom; on the other 
hand, many others arc now fertilised and are setting about the business 
of fruit production. In fact some, such as the elms, are now already 
bearing fruits (p. 92) , Indeed, in June, apart from the not very common 
tulip tree, those which are blooming for the first time in the year are 
small and frequently more of bushy than arboreal habit. In Britain, the 
tulip tree is cultivated solely for ornamental purposes, so it is to be found 
only in parks and on estates* It is not indigenous to this country but is 
of American origin; on that continent it thrives and is of considerable 
economic importance on account of the timber it yields. 

The tulip tree belongs to one of the most primitive of all flowering 
plants, namely, the magnolia family (magxoltageae, Dicot.) — a family 
made up mainly of tropical and sub-tropical trees and shrubs. Tulip 
tree is the only member of the genus Limdmdron (/,* tuiipijtra)* The 
generic name is derived from the Greek lirim t lily, and dmdron, tree. 

The winter habit of this handsome tree is described on p. 78. Now 
in its full summer dress there h no mistaking it, for both leaves and (lowers 
arc unique in the British flora. Each leafis made up of a long leaf-stalk 
supporting a curious leaf-blade. This has four pointed lobes, two on each 
side of the midrib. Sometimes the lower of the two is subdivided into two 
smaller lobes. But there is no terminal pointed lobe; in fact, it seems as 
if the leaf has been severed transversely across the midrib by an almost 
straight cut except where midrib itself ends and at that point there is a 
slightly re-entrant notch. 

During June and July {sometimes even August) the tulip tree blooms 
— often profusely. Then it is a wonderful sight, for the entire crown of 
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green brandies seems to be covered with thousands of drab-white tulips* 
From this fact the tree derives its name; but hotanically it is a serious 
misnomer for this tree is a Dicotyledon and the tulip itself belongs to 
the lily family : liliaceae) and is therefore a Monocotyledon. 

When in bud the Bower is enclosed In a sheath. .% it opens it displays 
six large petals. Each i$ grecnish-wliite on the outside, yellow on the 
inside and has an orange-coloured nectary at its base. There arc numerous 
large stamens and many free carpels. Alter fertilisation each carpel 
forms a winged fruit, Lite entire collection of fruits assuming the formation 
of a dense cone. In due course the "cone" opens out and the fruits 
become freed and dispersed by the wind* But this does not often happen 
in Britain, for here the fruits seldom ripen. 

Whose candles light the tulip tree? 

What hi 1I113 subtle alchemy 

That builds an aliar in one night 

And touches the green houghs With light ? 

Look at the shaped leaves below 
And see the scissor marks they shnw% 

As if a tailor had cut line 
The marking of their every liner 

SACH EVtmU- SITWELL 
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The true dogwood does not often grow as a tree in the wild state; but 
it is a fairly common bush attaining a height of five or six feet in our hedge¬ 
rows and presenting its masses of small white flowers during June and July, 
It belongs to the family cornaceae, a family composed mainly of shrubs 
indigenous to north and south temperate areas and to the mountainous 
habitats of the tropics* A number of such shrubs are cultivated for 
ornamental purposes in this country* for example, the familiar Japanese 
laurel with large oval pointed leaves, green splashed with pale yellow 
(not a true laurel at all 3 p, 595). 

Dogwood belongs to the only genus which represents the family 
indigenously in Britain, namely Camus {from the Latin For a horn* referring 
to the nature of the wood). There are only two native species* tlie other 
being dwarf dogwood, an inhabitant of the mountainous regions of north 
Britain (p. 373). Dogwood itself is C sanguinea t the specific name being 
derived from the Latin sanguis , blood, for at all times of the year the twigs 
are red — light red or even orange during the growing season and crimson 
during winter. This species is frequently known as cornel* 

Hie oval pointed leaves with wavy margins are borne in opposite 
pairs. The foliage makes a brilliant display during autumn (p + 585)* 

The white flowers are collected into dense umbels; in fact the 
family cornaceae is closely related to the umbelliferae ip, 165). 
Each small flower is composed of four small petals only slightly supported 
by a whorl of four very 1 insignificant sepals. There are two carpels fused 
to form an ovary which is embedded in the receptacle, and on its upper 
surface there is a nectary. The flower is insect-pollinated. Sometimes 
the parts of the central flower in the umbel are in fives instead of fours. 
The fruit is described on p. 574. 

In woods during May we discovered the moschatd (p. 164) — the 
only herbaceous member of the family caprieoliaceae, Dicot., native to 
Britain, Now we are to meet most of the other common members of 
this family, but they are not herbs. There are* for example* the elders 
and the guelder rose which* like the wayfaring tree (p. 202), arc small 
arboreal or large shrubby plants, and the climbing, but woody honey¬ 
suckle. 

The common elder, when growing as a tree, grows very fast and soon 
attains Its maximum height of ten to twenty feet. But this only happens 
when it is in a wood. More often it occurs as a large shrub in hedgerows 
It thrives bat in moist but well-drained soils. 

Elder belongs to the genus Sambucus, which is of exceptionally wide 
distribution, being found in most temperate countries and in Asia, Australia 
and South Africa. The generic name is derived from the Greek sambyke, 
for its branches are used for making crude musical instruments (see 
p, 281). The common elder is $. nigm. It displays its masses of cream 
flowers during June and July. Its w inter habit is described on p. 79. 
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Some writers claim that the 
Cross of Calvary was made from 
elder wood. Others say that 
Judas hanged himself from an 
elder tree. 

Hvteftrnei, Judas I am,— 

Bumaiti, The more shame for you* 

Judas, 

HoL What mean you, sir? 

BoptL To make Judas hang him¬ 
self. 

HoL Begin, sir ; you are my elder, 

Biron . Well followed 1 Judas was 
hanged on an dder* 

te'j Lihimj'a Last, Act V, 

Sc. 2 I SHAKESPEARE 

The characteristic leaves are 
borne in pairs, each pair lying in 
a plane at right angles to the 
next. The leaf h compound with 
a thick stalk bearing two to five 
pairs of lateral„ broad* lance- 
shaped, serrated leaflets, and a 
terminal one. There are no 
stipules in litis species. 

The small* strangely scented cream flowers arc borne in dense, disk- 
shaped inflorescences. Each [lower has a calyx tube* five-toothed at its 
rim, formed from five fused sepals. The five petals are also joined to 
form a small tube, but then the segments spread out in salver fashion. 
There arc five long stamens which alternate with the petals. Two 
carpels have fused to form the ovary which has no style* The fruit* a 
berry, is described on p. 574. 

Old elder wood is used for making skewers. From the younger 
branches the broad cylinder of pith is sometimes removed and crude 
musical instruments made from the resulting hollow tube. Such a tube 
has also been a favourite with country boys for centuries because it makes 
a good pea-shooter. 

Thai 1 * a perilous shot out of an elder-gun, that a poor and a private displeasure 
can do against a monarch ! you may as well go about to turn the sun to ice with 
fanning in his face with a peacocks feather. 

King HtTuy V r Act IV, Sc. 1 : Shakespeare 

Elder pith is very useful in microscopic work especially in the biology 
laboratory'. 

Elder has for many years been looked upon as a plant with particular 
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medicinal virtues. The inner bark has been used as a cathartic. The 
dried flowers yield a valuable oil. 

You may saiisfie yourselfe perfectly of every particular. There ia hardly a Disease 
from the Head to the Foot but it cures. It is profitable for the Head-aeh* for 
Ravings and Wakings* Hypocemdriack and MdlanthoUy, the Falling-sicknessc, 
Catarrhs, Deafenessc s Fainl nessc and Foivwa- — Adam in Eden : coles 

Tally an awe-inspiring list, and a most valuable plant if only half such 
claims could be substantiated. Yet many in the past have entrusted 
their ills to the care of the common elder. On this account even the great 
Dutch botanist and physician Boerhaave (1668-1738) saluted every elder 
bush that he encountered. 

Elder berries are edible though not palatable, neither are they 
nutritious (p* 574). 

The dwarf elder (J* tbulus, the specific name being Latin for the plant) 
occurs in waste places and bushy areas. It blooms during June to August. 
It is certainly a dwarf compared with the common specks* for it grows 
only two to three feet high. Unlike the common elder* its leaves have 
sbpules and the flowers are purplish. 
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A dose relative of the elder is the guelder rose; in fact, this plant h 
sometimes called water elder. The common name, guelder rose, may 
be derived from rose de Guddre, that is, Gelderland* the Dutch province* 
for the plant is widely grown in Holland. On the other hand, Sir 
J. E. Smith suggested that the name h a corruption of "elder rose 1 . 
There is a host of more localised names for the plant, including roya) cider, 
love roses, gaitcridge and dog rowan tree (Frontispiece ), 

Guelder rose thrives in wet woods and hedgerows. Being a relative 
of the elder, it belongs to the same family (caprifoliaceae, Dicot.) ; but 
it is even more nearly related to the wayfaring tree {p. 2o£) l in fact, it is 
included in the same genus, namely. Viburnum (V m ofiulus). It also displays 
its creamy white flowers during June and July. The winter habit is 
described on p. Bo. 

The leaf is five-lobed and serrated as indicated in the specific name 
which is an old Latin name for maple. 

The flowers arc borne in disks very like those of elder. In fact, the 
entire floral structure — inflorescence and flowers- — is very similar to 
that of elder except that in the case of guelder rose the flowers towards 
the rim of the disk, especially the outermost ones, are much larger Hum 
the rest and they are sterile. The dark-red fruits are described on 
p + 574 + They are edible though not very palatable- 

Guelder rose is supposed to be valuable in treating cramp. 

A very popular garden species is F. sterile, so named because all Lhc 
flowers in the dense spherical inflorescences are sterile. The shape of 
the inflorescence is responsible for the familiar name of snowball tree. 


OTHER TREES WHICH MAY BE BLOOMING DURING JUNE 
; Thr nvmbtr Jtill&U'itig each tree is the pngf ■Qft trhkk it it mejiirtried deseeibeif} 


Ash, Mountain, 194 
Beam, While, 194 
Birch, Dwarf* E99 
Bos* 148 

Buckthorn* Aider* 203 
Buckthorn* Purging, 203 
Buckthorn* Sea, 203 
Cherry, Bird, 192 
Cherry, Dwarf, 192 
Cherry, Wald, 192 
Goan* 193 
Hawthorn^ 191 
Holly, 20G 


Hornbeam. 19B 
Horse-chestnut, 196 
Maple* Field, 197 
Maple* Great, 198 
Pear, Wild, 194 
Rowan, 194 
Service* True, 196 
Service* Wild, 195 
Spindle tree, 201 
Sycamore, 198 
Wayfaring tree, 203 
Willow, Bay-leaved, 151 
Willow, French, 151 
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WOODS AND THICKETS 


Pleasant it was, when woods were green. 

And winds were soft and low s 
To lie amid some sylvan scene. 

Where* the long drooping boughs, between! 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. 

Prelude: Longfellow 






The largest and most conspicuous of all members of the snapdragon 
family (scrophulariaceae, Dicot., p. 226) is the tall and dignified foxglove, 
common enough m the wild state especially in the more hilly parts of Britain 
from the south of England to well into Scotland* It favours woods, thickets 
and dense hedgerows* though it sometimes appears on open banks and even 

along roadsides. The beautiful 
purple flower-bells appear 
throughout the summer from 
June to September (Plata 10). 

The foxglove is the only 
British member of the genus 
Digitalis — a fairly large one 
spread over Europe* western 
Asia and the Canaries. Fox¬ 
glove is ZJ. purpurea. The 
generic name is from the Latin 
digitus 7 finger, for each corolla- 
bdi resembles the finger of a 
glove. The Anglo-Saxon for 
foxglove is foxes glofey but 
authorities take the view that 
the name was really given in 
honour of Fuchs* the sixteenth- 
century G erma n bota nist. Ye t* 
strange to say* the German 
name for the flower is fuigerhut 
(which also means thimble). 
The suggestion often made that 
the name is a corruption of 
tmrll { j . jVm I folk's or fairy's glove has been 
foxgloves discredited, 
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This plant is a large perennial 
growing two to four feet high, sometimes 
even higher. It is very shallow-rooted. 

The leaves are very large and lance¬ 
shaped having serrated margins, wrinkled 
over their entire surface and covered 
with a fine down. There is usually a 
mass of large radical leaves from the 
centre of which emerge one or more 
flowering shoots. The leaves on these 
shoots are smaller and they get smaller 
and smaller up the stalk. 

The flowers are borne in enormous 
racemes made one-sided because there 
is a curious twist in each separate flower- 
stalk. The older flowers are at the 
bottom of the raceme, and frequently 
one finds that these are quite mature — 
sometimes even in fruit —while the 
uppermost flowers are still in bud. 

Meredith referred to this clear charac¬ 
teristic w hen he wrote 1 an ever lessening 
bell 1 , Alas! these beautiful petafs arc 
very deciduous, so, joined as they arc in 
the form of a bell* they are soon shed 
in one piece. Sometimes the last one or two on the top of the raceme 
continue in apparent defiance for a long Lime after the rest or the flowers 
arc well on the way to Fruiting maturity. The quick shedding of the 
flowers is no doubt the reason why this plant has sometimes been chosen 
as the emblem of * pride before a fall \ 

Through quaint obliquities I might pursue 
These cravings; when the foxglove, one by one. 

Upward* through every stage of the tall stem. 

Had shed heiidc the public way its bells-. 

And stood of all dismantled^ save the last 
Left ai the [ape ring ladder's lop, that seemed 
To bend as doth a slender blade of grass 
Tipped with a rain-drop. + . , 

* The Prelude i wokUswORrH 

Each flower is borne on a stalk which emerges from the axil of a small, 
lance-shaped foliar bract. The five sepals, unequal in size, are joined in 
the form of a tube. The purple corolla is a bell with four or five irregular 
lobes at its rim. At the mouth of the bell are darker spots and some white 
hairs which act as honey-guides. As in most species of irregular scropho- 
lariaceaEj there are two long and two short stamens. The two carpels 
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are fused to Form a two-chambered ovary having a long siyie surmounted 
by a two-deft stigma. The style persists for a long time on the fruit, a 
capsule, which is also surrounded by a persistent calyx. 

The foxglove has well-known medicinal virtues. From it digitalis is 
obtained, and this yields a number of very valuable drugs all of which 
affect the heart, so they must be taken only under medical supervision. 
There are many colour varieties of cultivated foxglove, among which 
is die white variety which sometimes also appears in the wild state. 
Curiously enough this variety does not seem to attract insects. 

And the foxglove, dyed and painted, in this innocent green shade, 

'that drops his flowers for fairy hands to try 
Fining ihcir fingers to that sweet pomander, 

Though now it prisons them In velvet rettery 
Is a tower of honey cups where dandy wsups pay call 
Who are Swiss Guards to the power that dwells 
In darkest pillared, moat stag-antlercd elm : 

In Eckuigtm Woods : saciievvilell. atTWELC 








Two very closely related herbaceous members of the rose family 
(rosaceah, Dkot + , p, 302) may be encountered in bloom during this 
month, one very common, the other not so common. They are the 

aye ns — wood avens and water 
avens. Wood averts is common 
i n woods and hed gcro ws * Water 
avens occurs in damp w r oods and 
just as frequently on river banks; 
but since the wood avens is 
usually a wood lover it is best 
to consider them both here* 
members of the large 
miipuiuc and arctic genus 
Gjuwi. Other members of the 
genus must be familiar to many, 
for they arc popular with gar- 
deners, especially in Lheir herb¬ 
aceous borders. The name of the 
genus is derived from che Greek 
gtUQ) to taste, for their roots have 
an aromatic flavour; in fact, 
those of water avens taste some¬ 
thing like cocoa (see p r 287), The 
common name avens refers to the 
awn on the fruit and is probably 
derived from the Latin at™?, oat 
(p. 170) for that is heavily awned. 


WATER AVENS 
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Wood avens, sometimes known as common avens or herb Ben net 
(from the Latin herbs fciuditta because it is supposed to have medicinal 
virtues), is G. urbanum ; water avens is C. rivale. BotJt species are perennials, 
blooming during June to August. 

Wood avens [G. urbanum) grows one to three feet high and has large 
deeply toothed and lobed leave. The yellow flower is fundamentally 
like the strawberry flower (p, 123), even to the possession of an 
cpicalyx. The fruits are again achcnes, but in this case they are hairy 
with a terminal awn which has a double-curved kink about half-way up. 
When the fruit is quite ripe that portion of the awn above the kink 
falls off. 

The not so common water avens (G. male) grows only one to two feet, 
though altogether it 15 sturdier than its relative. Its leaves arc smaller 
but also deeply lobed, so that they appear to be compound, and each lobe 
is irregularly serrated. The flowers (again typically rosaceous) are 
much larger than those of wood avens; the sepals purple and the petals 
orange-broii7.c in colour. The corolla does not open out so widely as 
that of wood avens. In the United States the purplish aromatic root of 
water avens is sometimes used as a substitute for cocoa ; there it is called 
‘ chocolate root 

Sometimes a hybrid between the two avens (G. intermedium) s which 
discloses characteristics between the two progenitors, may occur in damp 
woods. 

For the first time in the year wc now meet the willowhcrb family 
( onAGRac e a t, Dicot), a fairly large family at home mainly in north 
temperate regions. Of the few genera in Britain, that containing the 
willowhcrbs { Epilobium) is the most common. But all common willow- 
herbs are July flowers, so detailed consideration of the genus will be 
deferred (p. 458). Meanwhile, the broad smooth-leaved willowhcrb 

montanum) is blooming now in woods and even on some dry banks in 
the more hilly districts, as the specific name implies. It flowers until July 

_ a perennial attaining a height of anything from six inches to two 

feet. 

A more interesting member of the same family (onaquaCXAE, Dicot.) 
which also appears blooming in damp woods during June, and continues 
to display its small flowers until August, is the enchanter’s nightshade. 
This plant also frequently invades cultivated ground where it becomes a 
troublesome weed. Now it must be realised at once that this plant is in 
no way related to the other nightshades all of which belong to the potato 
family (solan aceae, Dicot., p. 289). Enchanter’s nightshade bears very 
small white or pinkish flowers, but apart from this it looks very like a 
small, graceful willowhcrb. It is a member of the north temperate and 
arctic genus Circaea . There are only two British members of the genus — 
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common enchanters night- 
*"Uiuma) and the rare 
enchanter’s nightshade 
I;u Lipina); the latter occur¬ 
ring only in north Britain, The 
generic name is after Circe, the 
enchantress who could transform 
men into beasts. The specific 
name for the common species 
is from the Latin Luktia, the old 
Roman name for Paris. Both 
these names, generic and specific, 
are puzzling; in fact* the reasons 
why they were chosen are still 
unsolved mysteries. Several 
suggestions have been put for¬ 
ward to explain why the plane 
is connected with an enchanter 
and the goddess Circe, but none 
of them is convincing. So also 
b the apparent connexion with 
Paris, 

Enchanter’s nightshade is a 
perennial growing one to two 
feet high. It is a slender plant 
bearing its broad, serrated and 
pointed leaves in opposite pairs. 
The flowers grow on long, loose, 
leafless, terminal and lateral 
spites. The very small white or 
pinkish flowers betray consider¬ 
able reduction during evolution, 
Tli ere arc two cleft sepals, only 
two heart-shaped petals, two 
pink stamens and four carpels 
fused to form a hairy ovary with a two-Iobed stigma. The fruit is a nut 
covered with hooked bristles. 


Brmti G. JfmI 

enchanter's nightshade 


The first of the true nightshades to bloom during the year is the 
deadly nightshade, sometimes also known as dwale, and this opens 
its flowers in June and continues to do until August. It appears in 
open woods on calcareous soils and in some waste places, but it is not 
common. Frequently it appears together with the foxglove (p. 284) 
— an interesting point since both plants are of exceptional value in 
medicine. 
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FoKgl&Y* asnd Night-shade, side by side* 

Emblem* of punishment and pride. 

Group'd dieir dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

The Lady of the- Lake X SCOTT 

It is of the utmost importance that we should recognise the difference 
between the deadly nightshade and its dose relatives* woody nightshade 
or bittersw eet [p. 306} and black nightshade (p« 454). The deadly night¬ 
shade is the only really very poisonous one of the three* yet it is only one 
of any value in medicine. Unfortunately, many country-folk call the 
woody nightshade * deadly \ and this has sometimes led to embarrassment. 
For example. Dr. W. O. James, of the Botany Department, University of 
Oxford, who is director of the Oxford Medicinal Plants Scheme, told me 
of his appeal during the Second World War For specimens of deadly 
nightshade which had become even more important since drugs were in 
such short supply. As w r ould be expected, the response was great; but, 
alas* in all too many cases the plants which reached the Department were 
woody nightshade, which is much more common and thus more easily 
procured, but useless as a drug* 

AH the nightshades, with the exception of the enchanter’s (p. £88) * 
are members of the potato family (solanaceae* Dicot. } + This important 
family contains several plants of considerable economic value, such as* 
potato* tomato, tobacco, egg-fruit and chilli. The true mandrake 
(p. 221} also is a member. The potato has sometimes been referred to 
as the 4 eatable nightshade K ; the adjective should be emphasised, for 
all true nightshades are poisonous in varying degrees, and so also arc the 
different forms of wild potato (not native to Britain). Then there 
are several valuable ornamental plants belonging to the same family, 
all coming originally from America* but now very popular in British 
gardens; for example* Petunia, Satpigtosris and Schiianlfms. 

The family is centred mainly in South and Central America- 

Woody and black nightshades belong to the same genus as the potato, 
namely, Solatium (p. 306) ■ but the deadly nightshade is a member of 
the very small European and Asiatic genus Atrapa. This name is from 
Atropos* of the Fates, from the negative a and irepa, to turn ; that i$ s 
no escaping. The common name nightshade is from the Anglo-Saxon 
niktscada t narcotic* and that the plant certainly is. The alternative 
common name dwale is Middle English derived from the Danish duals t 
trance. In this connexion there is an interesting legend that during a 
truce betw^een the Scots fighting under Duncan and the Danes invading 
under Harold, the latter ran out of food, so die former supplied them with 
food and drink among which was some deadly nightshade extract. Having 
thus disabled their Foes* the Scots easily dispatched them. 

Deadly nightshade is A . belladonna^ the specific name being Italian for 
beautiful lady* for an extract of the plant was* and still is, among theatrical 
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folk, used for causing dilation of 
the pupils, thus producing the 
effect of large and lustrous eyes* 
The valuable sedative drug atro¬ 
pine is obtained From the plant. 

Deadly nightshade is a large 
perennial herb growing two to 
four feet high. It has broad, oval 
and pointed leaves borne alter¬ 
nately on the stem. Each solitary 
flower grows on a short stalk 
which emerges from the axil of 
an upper leaf. There is a pro¬ 
nounced five-toothed calyx; five 
purplish-blue petals forming a 
five-toothed tube about an inch 
long; five stamens inserted inside 
the corolla tube; and two carpels 
united to form a two-chambered 
ovary having a long style. The 
fruit is a conspicuous, globular, 
black berry, which, when quite 
ripe, is sweet but not poisonous. 


Tlie most characteristic mem¬ 
ber of the family valerianaCeae, 
Dicot., may now be found blooming 
in moist w’oods. This is the great 
or true valerian: a less charactcr- 
deadly nightshade istic member of the family, namely, 

Buttom left, flower in section ; Mon right, fruit corn salad or lamb's lettuce, 

bloomed much earlier in the year 
(p. 181). The valeri anaceae is a small family though it is widely distri¬ 
buted in most continents with the exception of Australia and New Zealand* 
Great valerian belongs to the genus Valeriana ( V. officinalis), The generic 
name is from the Latin valto, to be healthy ; though some authorities claim 
that it is named after Valerius, a Roman physician. In any event, the plant 
certainly has medicinal virtues as is indicated in its specific name and in an¬ 
other of its many rural names — all-heal. People of the past especially 
valued highly the healing properties of tins plant, especially for wounds and 
for nervous disorders. 

- * - a balsjri, or indeed a blood, 

Dropping from Heaven, which doth both cleanse and close 
All sorts of wounds, or such strange force it is, 

SeeL out t his. All-heal, and seels no repeat 

L ntil thou find and me it to thy good.— An Offering x geo&ge iieu ^ert 
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Like most members of the family, great valerian has thick, strong- 
snielling underground stems. It is a perennial, growing two to four feet 
high, and displays its heads of pale-pink flowers during June to August, 
The large leaves are compound, being made up of about five pairs of 
lateral leaflets (each one of a pair being inserted on the stalk not quite 
opposite the other) and a terminal one. Each leaflet is lance-shaped 
with conspicuously serrated margins. 

The small flowers arc of various shades of pink though sometimes they 
may be white. They arc borne in masses in large, loosely constructed 
inflorescences. In each flower the sepals arc modified to form a feathery 
pappus and this remains after fertilisation attached to the fruit to aid it 
in its air-borne dispersal. The five pink (or white) petals form a tube 
having five irregular lobes at its rim. There are three stamens and the 
ovary is made up of three fused carpels with a common, long, thin style* 

Cats love to lie and roll in valerian as they do in catmint (p, 432). 
Strange to relate, rats indulge in this pastime too. Sometimes great valerian 
is referred to as eat valerian. 

Among other valerians is the marsh valerian (V. dioica) which is a 
much smaller species (six to ten inches high) and has oval radical leaves 
but simple, deeply cut, cauline leaves. The rose-coloured flowers may 
still be found in marshland, though they usually appear somewhat earlier 
than those of the great valerian. 

Sometimes the red-spur valerian can be found growing wild on walls 
and on chalk cliffs blooming from June until September, But it is a 
garden escape, This valerian belongs to another genus (Ceutranthus^ or 
Keniranikus, ruber)* At the base of each petal-tube of this species there is 
a long spur. This is indicated in the generic name which comes from the 
Greek kmirm^ a spur, and anifws, flower. The flowers of this plant are 
bright red as indicated in the specific name which is Latin for that 
colour. The petal-tube is exceptionally long and thin, and the spur very 
pronounced. 

The difficult family umbelliferae, Dicot. (p. 165), has two repre¬ 
sentatives presenting their flowers in woods during June. One is another 
very r poisonous plant, namely, the hemlock* perhaps the largest of all 
British umbdlifers. It also frequently occurs in hedges, displaying its 
enormous compound umbels of white flowers during June and July, It 
is the only British species in the small genus Conium (C\ macul&lum)* The 
generic name is from the Greek kond&n % hemlock. The common name 
is from the Anglo-Saxon hymlict. (In the United States and Canada, 
there are other very' well-known hemlocks; but these arc in no way related 
to the British hemlock for they arc coniferous trees. 1 ) 

Hemlock is a biennial growing anything from three to eight feet high. 
It is very' easy to identify For, apart from its huge dimensions, it is the 

1 7>«j til Briittm, p. 1 uo. 
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HEMLOCK 


only British umbdlifer having a smooth stem conspicuously covered with 
purple spots. In both vegetative and reproductive (floral and fruit) 
habit, hemlock is fundamentally similar to the wild beaked parsley 
(p. 167), Each segment of the much indented compound leaf, however, 
is tipped with white, and the three bracts subtending the main stalks 
of the floral umbel are turned to one side. The large fruit has very 
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pronounced ridges* and many oi l 
channels embedded in its wad. 
It must be remembered that ihh 
plant is very poisonous. 


O aidde tuning hemlock all day 
long 3 

That die husband mai 
shoulder hang?, 

And, E ain E homeward about even¬ 
ts, 

Dies the next morning* struck 
through by the fangs. 

King Arthurs Tomb ; 

W. morris 


Morris’s verse is a trifle more 
terrifying than it need be* 
though one Cannot be too care¬ 
ful of the plant. It is said that 
hemlock yielded the poison by 
which Socrates met hi$ melo¬ 
dramatic death- other author¬ 
ities say, however, that the poison 
was not extracted from this 

hemlock but from the water hem rot .k 

hemlock or cowbane. On the Showing the anomh. *pou*d *tmw 

other hand* from the hollow stem of hemlock Pan made his shepherd’s 
pipes. 

My hear? aches, ^nd a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense* as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to die drains 
One miruiin past* and Lethe-wards had sunk. 

Ode to a Nightingale : kkats 


Giant hemlocks, dry as death* and taller than dead towers of bones* 

Hold their poison higher than die nettle brakes* 

In Eckingtcn Woods * saCKIvYerell kitw'ell 


The other June member of the umbfxuferae. Dicot, is wood sanielc, 
and this is indeed confined to woods, ft is a perennial presenting its very 
compact umbels of white or pinkish flowers during June and July. It is 
the only British member of the genus Samcula (S. europata), the name 
being a diminutive or the Latin raw, to heal ; for, like many other umbel- 
lifers, this plant has certain medicinal virtues, 

Wood sanide is not difficult to identify, for it has some very- character¬ 
istic features. For example, the glossy leaves are simply but deeply cut 
into three or five serrated lobes. All the large leaves arc radical; only a 
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few very small ones appear on the stalks and these usually subtend a branch 
flower-stalk. The compound umbels are unusual in that, though there are 
about the usual five main branches subtended by lealy bracts, the flowers 
in the actual umbels are sessile so that the small umbels themselves arc 
really tightly packed cymes. So the flower-head of wood sankle is not so 
much an umbel of umbels (p. tGj) as an umbel of cymes. The fruit, 
more or less conical in shape, is covered with strong, hooked bristles. 

Two members of the mint family (labiatae, Dlcot., p. 15B) open up 
their flowering season in woods and elsewhere during June* One is wood 
sage or wood germander, a perennial growing six inches to two feet high. 
It also grows in heathy places. Though belonging to the same family 
as sage or clary [Salvia 1?erbenaat t p. 244), it is sufficiently different 
to qualify lor inclusion in another genus, Teumttm — a very large and 
cosmopolitan one but not heavily represented in Britain. Wood sage 
is 7 ", stoTodonia, The genus is named after Lhe Trojan prince Teuccr, 
because he favoured certain of its species as medical herbs. The specific 
name is derived from the Greek skorodm, garlic ; the plants however, docs 
not smell of this, but it is very bitter and in the past was used as a substitute 
lor hops, as it still is in some parts of France. This graceful plant has 
a long flowering season — From June to October. 

It is fundamentally like other labiates such as the white deadnettlc 
:p. 222}. The wrinkled, pointed, heart-shaped leaves are borne in 
opposite pairs. The yellowish-white [lowers grow in terminal and 
axillary racemes (unlike those of white dcadnettle, but like sage), and the 
racemes are one-sided. The calyx tube is two-lipped ; the upper lip is 
oval and pointed, the lower four-toothed. The upper lip or the corolla 
is deeply deft into two, so it forms no hood over the four stamens and 
long style ; the lower lip is three-Iobed with the middle lobe much the 
largest. 

Wood sage is still accepted by some herbalists as a useful tonic and 
diuretic. 

The other member of the labiatae, Dlcot,, w hich begins blooming in 
woods during this month is wood be tony. It also flourishes on heaths 
and along roadsides and presents its purple flowers arranged in spikes 
during June to September, lc is s cry similar to hedge woundwort which 
is described on p. 433. Both these, and other woundworts, belong to the 
genus Siachys. The first member of this genus to open up its flowers 
during the season was the com or field woundwort (p. 180), and the genu$ 
is described in connexion with that plant. Wood betony is S . heimki 1. 
The accepted derivation of she specific and common names is that itetenka 
is a corruption of Villon ica which is after the Spanish tribe the Vet tones 
who used die plant as a medical hcrb + Indeed, in many pans wood 
betony has been highly prized for its medicinal virtues. 
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When ii [a stag] is wounded with a d*rt* the only cure he liaih is tu cate some 
of die herbe called Belong which helpeth both to draw oul the dart, and to heal 
the wound ,—History s/ Emits: kaanziu 

Wood be tony differs from the hedge woundwort in that its flowers 
arc more nearly purple than red and they arc grouped in denser spikes. 
Furthermore, going down the stem from the lower flowers of the spike 
there is a space and then a whorl of flowers borne in the axils of a pair or 
leaves. The plant is perennial, but it is much smaller than hedge wound¬ 
wort, growing four inches to two feet high. It is also more graceful. 

The white climbing corydalts is not particularly common* It is a 
member of the comparatively simple family fumariaceae, Dicot., of 
which the fumitory is a more accessible representative (p. 35&). White 
climbing corydalis belongs to the genus Coiydalis (C. cUmculata). The 
generic name is from the Greek kaiydalis, a crested lark, from the shape of 
the flower, and the specific name is from the Latin davkula, a vine tendril, 
for its leaves terminate in tendrils which enable it to climb and scramble* 
It is an annual producing its white flowers during June to August or even 
September. It favours very open woods and thickets and other bushy 
parts. Both flowers and leaves are very like those of fumitory (p. 355), 
except that the flowers of the latter are usually red (rarely w hite) and the 
terminal leaflets of the former arc modified into tendrils. 

Another fairly rare plant is green or green-leaved hound’s tongue, a 
member of the forget-me-not family (borarinaceae, Dicot., p. 272). h 
grows in woods, but is not so easily found as the common hound’s tongue 
which is an inhabitant of sand dunes (p. 407)* The two hound’s tongues 
are the only British representatives of the genus Cynogfossum, a temperate 
and sub-tropical genus which at one time was accepted as having medi¬ 
cinal value. The generic name is derived from the Greek kjron, dog, and 
ghssn, tongue, since the surface of the leaf has tlie texture of a dog’s 
tongue* The green hound’s tongue is C. montanvm, for it occurs in the 
more hilly regions. The flowers are not arranged in such an obviously 
scorpioid inflorescence (p. 389) as that of the common hound’s tongue. 
Each flower is reddish changing to blue, thus undergoing the colour- 
change so character is tic of this family* The plant blooms during June 
and July. 

The lesser or common wintergreen is an evergreen herb, hence its 
common name. It thrives in woods, displaying its curious white flow-ers 
during June and July. The wintergreens — larger or round-leaved, the 
intermediate, the icsser, and the serrated — are the only British herbaceous 
members of the heather family (ERICACEAE, Dicot., p. 478) which is 
composed mainly of trees and shrubs such as strawberry tree (p. 553), 
and heather (p. 478). There is another rare wintergreen, the one- 
flowered, but it belongs to a separate genus from the rest. 
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The majority of winter greens belong to the genus Pyrola (from the 
Latin having leaves like that of Pyrus, pear). The commonest of ail 
wintergreens is the lesser or common wintergreen (P. minor), yet even that 
is not particularly common. It is a perennial preferring woods in north 
Britain and growing eight to twelve inches high. It perennates by 
means oi underground stems. The ovoid leaves arc borne on long stalks 
and all are radical. 1 he drooping flowers grow on stalks eight to twelve 
inches high, forming pretty, one-sided racemes. There arc a four- 
tooth cd calyx and a globose corolla formed of four or five white petals 
tinged with pink; the latter is about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
There are ten stamens. The four-chambcred ovary bears a robust style 
surmounted by a conspicuous stigma. The fruit is a capsule, and the 
seeds are very light, so they arc easily distributed by wind. 

Wc have already met several sc mi-parasites such as mistletoe and eye- 
bright, and some complete parasites such as broomrapes and tooth wort. 
Wc now meet an example of another group of plants which have an 
irregular mode of nutrition, namely saprophytes. Unlike parasites which 
prey on living hosts, saprophytes absorb dead food such as humus, dung, 
decaying leaves, etc. So they do not manufacture their own food from 

the raw materials absorbed from 
soil and atmosphere and conse¬ 
quently, like complete parasites, 
they arc structurally and func¬ 
tionally degenerate. 

The monotropaceae, Dicot., 
is a small family comprising 
nothing but saprophytes, it has 
ad vanced during evolution along¬ 
side the heather family (Erica¬ 
ceae, Dicot., p. 478); in fact, 
the flowers are very similar, but 
now, having degenerated, the 
plants arc vcgetativ'clv very 
simple. The most typical ex¬ 
ample of the family is the yellow 
bird’s nest which displays its 
flowers during June to August. 
Since it has no green leaves 
which must have sunlight, it can 
grow safely in the densest of 
woods, as indeed it docs —- mainly 
pine and beech woods. In fact 
it is somedmes known as pine 
bird s nest and sometimes as 
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fir-rape. It is a member of the small north-temperate genus Monotropa 
(M. hvpopitys). The generic and specific names are indicative of its 
habitat, for the former is from the Greek monotropos, living alone, and 
the latter from the Greek hypo, under, and pitys, a pine. 

Yellow bird's nest is not common. It is a perennial throwing up 
flowering shoots three to twelve inches high. Its roots arc embedded in 
the thick leaf mould of the woods, and they- are surrounded by masses 
of fungal threads which enable them the more easily to absorb food from 
this particularly rich substratum. 

The erect stem is stout and fleshy and bears leaves which arc reduced 
to thin, tissue-like scales, for they arc of no physiological use to the plant 
and therefore not green. The flowers are tightly packed in pendulous 
spikes. Since the family is closely related to the heather family (fricaceae, 
Dicot, ) — in fact, many Floras include the two families together under 
the latter — then one might expect the yellowish-brown flowers or yellow 
bird's nest to be structurally like that of heather. This is the case. 


Among the Monocotyledons 
June none is particularly com¬ 
mon, but of them all perhaps the 
orchids arc the most interesting. 
The most charming of the lot is 
the butterfly orchis, belonging, 
of course, to the orchidaceae, 
Monocot. (p. 209). This lovely- 
plant grows in all too few woods, 
displaying its comparatively 
large flowers, which emit a most 
seductive perfume (it is polli¬ 
nated by night moths), during 
June to August. Sometimes it 
also occurs in damp meadow 
and heaths. 

The butterfly orchis is in¬ 
cluded in the genus Habtnaria, a 
very large genus distributed in 
tropical, sub-tropical and tem¬ 
perate countries. The name is 
derived from the Latin habtna, 
strap, from the shape of the 
labellum of the flower (see p. 
298). The butterfly orchis is 
//. virrstens. It produces only- 
two large, oval, radical leaves. 
The plant has very pronounced 


which begirt blooming in woods during 
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root tubers* like the early purple (p* 241), 

The large white flowers arc borne in racemes at the top or the stalks 
which grow nine to eighteen inches high. The stalks themselves bear a 
few bracts. The plant has not been happily named, for the flowers are 
not much like butterflies. There are a long spur and a large* strap¬ 
shaped iabeilum. The three outer corolla segments are large and 
spreading. 

The birdVncst orchis (no relative of the yellow bird's nest, p. 296 ; 
but similar to it in being a saprophyte) grows in woods and blooms during 
June and July. Being saprophytic* it needs no sunlight and therefore 
thrives under the densest canopy of such trees as beech. It belongs to 
the genus Jftvttia f jY, nidus-avis) — not the only* but the least rare, member 
of a rare genus of British saprophytic orchids. The generic name comes 

from the Greek mottos, nestling, 
for the underground stems and 
its branches and the roots from 
them form a nest-like mass 
among the leaf-mould substra¬ 
tum from which nutrients are 
absorbed. The Latin specific 
name clearly signifies the same 
habit. lSuttou nding the nesl-like 
mass are many fungal threads 
which aid food absorption. 

The plant h a perennial 
sending up aerial shoots sis 
to eighteen inches high. The 
leaves are reduced to brown 
scales surrounding the stem. 
The flowers are unattractive and 
crowded into pale-brown dense 
spikes. The perianth lobes arc 
spreading. 

A few much rarer Monocoty¬ 
ledons occur in the woods or very 
localised places; but mostofthem 
are more familiar to us as culti¬ 
vated plants, so they can receive 
only cursory mention here. 

One is the curious Solomon's 
seal* a member of the lilia- 
ceae t Monocot., classed in the 
genus Pdjgonatum of which there 




are three British species* the 
most common being the 
P. multijhrum (common Solo¬ 
mon’s seal)* a perennial 
growing two to four feet 
high and bearing greenish- 
white (lowers during June 
and Jti ly> The generic name 
is from the Greek polys t many, 
and gorm 7 small joint, for the 
thick underground stem is 
cu riou sly jointed. This singu¬ 
lar plant sends up large, 
arched stems which bear al¬ 
ternately arranged elliptical 
leaves emerging horizontally 
then slightly drooping. 

Hanging down from the 
stem of the arch at close 
intervals for about a foot 
and a half are small stalked 
inflorescences of about two 
to five flowers each. Each 
white flower is tubular but of liliaceous structure and tipped with 
green so that it looks like an old-fashioned seal. This might explain the 
common name, though others say that the name is to be ascribed to the 
seal-like leaf-scars left on the thick underground stem. What Solomon 
had to do with this plant it is difficult to say, though his Song reveals a 
profound knowledge of natural history. 

Another rare liliaceous Monocotyledon is the mart agon or Turk's 
cap lily, one of the very few British wild members of the genus Lilium 
itself. It is L. martagon, a perennial growing one to four feet high and 
displaying its lovely large* deep purple flow r ers during June and July. It 
is known as Turk s s cap because the six perianth segments are recurved 
and give the whole flower the appearance of a martagon, a special Turkish 
form of turban. This floral arrangement is seen in other cultivated 
species such as />< thafcedoniatm+ 

Perhaps the rarest of all June Monocotyledons is the gladiolus, a 
member of the iris family (iridaceae* Monocot., p, 391}, It is a perennial 
also blooming during June and July. The w r ild species is Gladiolus 
iltyncus . The generic name is a diminutive of gladius , a sword, for all 
species have leaves shaped like swords. The specific name is after Illyria, 
for the plant is a native of that part of the Balkans. In Britain it is confined 
to certain areas of the New- Forest and the Isle of Wight, and even there 
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it is not easily found. Its Inflorescence stalk grows about one to three 
feel high and bears lovely crimson flowers very similar to those of the 
euliivaied species and varieties with which most of us are familiar. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WOODS 
AND THICKETS DURING JUNE 

{The number Jblt&tinng each flower is ihe page tm whkh it is mrnltfmtd er desmM) 


Archangel, 213 

Bittersweet, 306 

Bluebell* 205 

Briar* Sivect* 3ft.} 

Bugle, 214 

Cemaury* Common, 338 
Chervil* Rough, 317 
Columbine* Wild, 217 
Cow-wheats Common, 216 
Craned birll, Slinking* 225 
Crowfoot* Wood* 156 
Dead nettle* Yellow* 213 
Eglantine* 304 
Garlic* Broad-leaved, 208 
Chidden* 212 
Goldilocks* 156 
Hellebore* Green* 114 
HeUcborine* Narrow-leaved* aro 
Herb* Robert* 225 
Iris* Stinking* 212 
Lily-of-the-valley* sto6 
Loosestrife* Wood, 216 
Melilot* Tall* 347 
Monk's hood T 330 
Nettle* Common ptinging* 312 


Nettk* Small stinging* 313 
Nightshade, Woody* 306 
Orchis* Early purple* 241 
Orchis, Fly* 210 
Orchis* Small butterfly, 341 
Paris, Herb* 208 
Parsley, Wild-beaked* 166 
Pimpernel* Yellow* 216 
Ramsons* 208 
Rose* Field* 305 
Rose, Trailing* 305 
Scorpion grass* Field* 248 
Sorrel* Wood, 212 
Star of Bethlehem, White, 367 
Star of Bethlehem* Spiked* 167 
Stitchwort* Greater* 157 
Stiichwort T Wood, 315 
Strawberry, Wild, 227 
Strawberry* Wood* 227 
Twayblade, 211 
Wood-ruff* 215 

Wood-rush* Broad-leaved hairy* 211 
Wood-rush, Great hairy* 211 
Vetch, Purple milk* 332 
Vetch* Tuberous bitter* 21G 
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CANOPY OF HEDGES 


The roses make the world so sweet, 

The bees, ihe birds have such a tune, 

There's such a light and such a heal 
Arid such a joy in June, 

To -; U. MAdOONA LD 

JRoSES are always associated with the month of June, and well they 
might be, for though that hardy rose or heaths and downs, the burnet or 
Scotch rose (p. 254), has already ventured into bloom, all other wild 
species and varieties leave it until June before coming out in all their 
splendour. But, alas, most of our wild roses have very deciduous petals 
so they are not with us for long. Even garden roses do not last long in¬ 
dividually, but the shrubs themselves have a lengthy flowering season. 
They start with a spurt in June, then continue blooming frequently only 
half-heartedly until September when there is another spurt of sometimes 
even luxuriance, and then they dwindle away usually stopping suddenly 
when the first sharp frost attacks them. This means that on occasions 
garden roses appear in bloom in December. But not so with wild roses, 
and these arc our main concern; they give us little enough time to study 
them, and opportunity all too short to appreciate them to the full, for 
they are over by mid- or end-july. Yet the short-lived characters of 
these lovely plants have inspired poets throughout the ages from time 
immemorial. 

Quam longa una dies, actas tarn Longa rosarum : 

Cum pubewemi jyiicta stnecta brevis 

(As long as Is one day* so long is the rose's life ; 

Her brief youth and age go band in hand.} 

De -Rafis jYascfniibai 1 al'som us 

Gal her therefore die rose whiles* yet in prime, 

For soon comes age* that will her pride deflower, 

Fticru Quant : sKEXfcfcft 

Each Mom a thousand Roses brings* you say; 

Yq, but where Leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 

RuMiydi : omar erayy/u (rtzgerald) 


Shakespcarc T s flower? 

The wild rose, I think [he rests are mentioned □ften»i l although he may 
have said finer things about the violet and the cowslip, 

1 question if be has. 

A Rosarj : JOHN DAVIDSON 
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WILD ROSE 


Note insect feeding on pollen 


Oc rose is sweet* but de rose can't slay. 

But Vm mighty glad when it blooms my way; 

De night Fall dark but de Lawd send day* 

An' dc good Lawd know my name. 

De Good Land ftnaw My N<P7ti \ F, L STANTON 


There was never a daughter of Eve but once,, ere the tale of her years 
be done. 

Shall know the scent of she Eden Rose, but once beneath the 
sun; 

Though the years may bring her joy or pain, fame, sorrow or 

sacrifice, 

The hour that brought her die scent of the Rose, she lived in 
Paradise, 

The Edm Rost : eUSan k. Phillips 

There is a large number of different wild roses, some common, others 
rare. Some have been assigned specific rank j others are considered only 
hybrids. But we must perforce select only a few of these, so it is proposed 
to examine the common dog rose, the sweet briar or eglantine and the 
trailing rose. 

A]I these roses belong to the very large and important family rosaceaE, 
Dicot. and all are included in the genus Rosa — a large genus of north 
temperate and tropical lands. The name is Latin for rose. 
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There arc several species of Rosa which are wild roses, but the most 
common of all is R. earritm. The specific name is from the Latin canis^ 
dog, a word frequently applied in naming plants as indicating inferiority 
or use in veterinary' medicine P It is not easy to see anything inferior in 
the dog rose, even to the garden species [Frontispiece)* 

Tiie reses rhai in yonder hedge appear 
Ouldo qur garden buds which bloom within \ 

Tht Four Bridget ! jeak ingelow 

Since ihc days of Ancient Rome and Greece, on the other hand, it has 
been considered that the dog rose yields a cure for bite from a mad dog. 
Pliny the Cider mentions this in his Natural Histo^ By and large it seems 
a pity to me that the term dog is applied to any plant, much less the dog 
rose. It would be much nicer simply to call it wild rose. 

And Eve might from the matted thorn 
To deck her lone and lovely brow 
Roach that same rose that hetfJlc&s scorn 
Misnatncs as the dog racy mow. 

The Flitting ; j, clake 

The wild rose is a shrub which, by means of its hooked prickles on 
stem, leaf-stalk and sometimes even veins, scrambles over the hawthorns, 
maples and other sturdy shrubs of hedges which have already passed 
their own flowering season* frequently the rose branches mingle with 
thokc of the bramble whose season is yet to come. And so the climbing 
branches climb on, up over the hedge, tumbling down its sides, and 
sometimes arching over into the undergrowth and even to the grassy 
sward beyond. 

And rosea in their ecstasy have cofflt, 

We jsee nt* hut* no hall but ihcrc they wreathe 
Their &raby T and their sweet lives pujbreaihc. 

Rude hedges have their thousands too* where some 

So nestle down, ihc dazzled eye supposes 

Ac first that this year grass has brought forth roses. 

Time of Rate, ST : EDHL'ND HLUKDEN 

It is certain that ihc wild rose, a perennial shrub, never fails to 
attract attention during the months of June and July when it is in full 
bloom. 

The compound leaves arc made up of two or three pairs of lateral 
leaflets and one terminal leaflet, all oval and pointed with evenly serrated 
margins. At the base of the leaf-stalk is a pair oflarge, long and pointed 
stipules. The leaf-stalk, like the stem, and sometimes even the back of 
the midribs bear slightly curved hooks. 

The flower is typical of the genus. There is a deep and hollow re¬ 
ceptacle. At its rim arc inserted five frequently toothed or lobed sepals 
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which embrace the petals when in bud but then curve backwards as the 
flower opens* The pretty petals arc large, heart-shaped and varying in 
colour from white to a deep blush. White flushed with pink is the most 
common colour. There arc many yellow' stamens and many free carpels, 
the latter partially sunk in the receptacle and giving olf long styles all of 
which in this species become loosely united into a column. It is the 
delicate perfume of the flower which attracts insects* for there is no nectar. 
Tlie fruits which are achenes embedded in the swollen red receptacle to 
form the 1 hip s arc described on p, 575- These hips have a high vitamin 
C content* so today rose-hip syrup is considered to be a valuable article 
of diet, especially for children. 

As is to be expected* the rose has played many parts in legend, lore 
and heraldry. It is not possible to go into details here, though a few* 
might be mentioned. The Greeks and other south European peoples 
believed that the rose was originally a beautiful girl who became trans¬ 
formed into the plant. The Arabs claim, on the other hand, that it first 
arose from a drop of perspiration from Muhammad's brow. Roses have 
been worn into bailie by many nations and races from the days of the 
Romans to the Wars of the Roses, They figure m design and heraldry 
ad lib * And now today we have Rose Day (Alexandra Rose Day), the 
first of all modern flag days. An old Danish priest grew roses in his 
garden near Copenhagen and sold them to collect money for the relief of 
cripples, waifs and strays. Queen Alexandra, consort of King Edward VII* 
and herself known as the beautiful Rose of Denmark, once visited 
this good priest and thus became inspired to found a Rose Day, This 
then became known as Alexandra Rose Day, and was first held on June 
26, 1912. That day certainly caught the imagination of the people of 
Britain, Even the great Nijinsky and Karsavina* on the evening of that 
day, danced the lovely ballet if Spectre de la Rose, each wearing Alexandra 
wild roses in their costumes* On that first of all flag days, £20,000 w as 
collected. Thirty-three years later that sum w r as eclipsed by the total of 
£174,000 paid Tor Alexandra roses on June 26. 

The sweet briar or eglantine [R. eglmteria) is another scrambler which 
grows in hedges and thickets on chalky soils and blooms during June and 
July. The specific name is from the French for sweet briar, tglmtier. It 
probably originated* however* from the Latin ecus, needle, and to 

adhere to, a meaning which is obvious, for this plant h covered with 
prickles, some hooked and some straight, very large on the thick stems 
and much smaller and crowded on the leaf- and flower-stalks* This rose 
is the eglantine of the poets (with the exception of Milton* who, when he 
referred to it probably had the honeysuckle in mind)* 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 

Quite over-canopied with luscjnua woodbine, 

With sweet rmisk-roscs and with eglantine. 

A jI fidjummtr-Night 1 j Dream, Act If Sc, x : shakespeahe 
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The leaflets are doubly serrated and hairy beneath. Collectively they 
emit a seductive fragrance from glands in their under-surfaces. For this 
reason alone the species is sometimes cultivated* 

V Vi td-rose, Sweet-briar, Eglantine* 

^VL! these pretty names arc mine, 

And seen! pi every leaf is mine* 

And a leaf for ail h mine. 

And the scent — oh* thafs divine 1 
Happy, sweet and pungent-line. 

Pure as dew and picked as wine. 

Songs of the Flowm i ixich hunt 

The flowcrs are slightly darker tlian those or the wild rose. The 
styles are quite free* that is, they arc not united in the form of a column. 

The trailing or field rose ( R T aruittsts) of hedges, woods and fields, 
exhibits its flowers during the same short season as the others, but in this 
species they are white and scentless. The hooked prickles enable the 
long slender stems to trail along the ground, 

Roses have in times past been used for making various drinks and 
dishes. Vinegar of roses is prepared by steeping the petals in vinegar; 
that made from pink roses is astringent, that from white, laxative. Rose- 
petals are sometimes also put in salads and conserves. Pickled rose-buds 
were popular during the seventeenth century. Eglantine sauce was 
served at Balmoral during Queen Victoria's time; it was prepared from 
the hips of sweet briar or eglantine. 

Apart from the wild (dog) rose being considered to be a cure for 
mad-dog bite, roses have in the past also played other parts in magic and 
medicine. 

The Devil is mortally afraid of roses and crocuses, 

Of rases, that is* growing wild. 

Far; Qmigm: ftU3HH 

Crato prescribes the con-dice fruit of wild roses, to a nobleman his patient, 
to be taken before dinner or supper, to the quantity of a chestnut. It is made of 
sugar, as that of quinc^-'/lflflffl^ fl/ Mtlcuah&Iy - k. burton 

Some of these briers si retch forth into the meadow* and then, bent down by 
their own weight, form an arch crowned with Rowers, There is an old super¬ 
stition about these arches of brier bung Out along the hedgerow : magical cum 
of whooping-cough and some other diseases of chitdhottfl can, it is believed* be 
effected by passing the child at sunrise under the brier facing the rising sun. 

Wild Lift in $Qutfiem C&tmlics : jefferies 

Among other climbed) twiners and ramblers all of which help to 
canopy the hedgerows with dense foliage in June, the two bryonies, the 
white (p, 220) and the black (p- 220), are still in bloom; but there arc 
newcomers so far as flowers arc concerned, though most of them have 
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already reached fairly m ain re vegetative growth and arc covered with 
green foliage. 

One is the woody nightshade or bittersweet p a member of the genus 
Salarium of the family sqlanageae* Dicot. (pi 289}, Woody night¬ 
shade is S . dulcamara j from the Latin dutcisj sweet, and amamj* bitter, for 
1 he fairly poisonous berries arc at first bitter and then sweet {Plate 10). 
It is frequently but erroneously called deadly nightshade (p. 289). 

Woody nightshade is a perennial climber favouring hedgerows, 
thickets and open woods, and presenting its small but beautiful purple 
flowers during June to August. (A very closely related, but smaller 
trailing species, S\ maritirmimj grows on shingle and blooms from June to 
November,) 

The large green leaves have three main, heart-shaped, but very pointed 
lobes (p. 578) ; there are frequently smaller lobes fart Iter down the stalk. 

The flowers are borne in drooping clusters* each having a short 
individual stalk. The (lower is very typical of the genus Sdantim, to 
which black nightshade* potato and tomato also belong- There arc 
five green sepals united in t he form of a tube with five prominent teeth at 
its rim. The five large purple petals form a tube at their bases* but the 
five long and pointed segments spread out in tampanulate fashion. At 
the base of each segment are two green spots. The five stamens have 
exceptionally large anther-heads which are loosely joined to form a 
prominent golden yellow cone. The two carpels are fused to form a two- 
chambered ovary containing many seeds. The fruit is a red berry (p. 577) - 

We arc now impelled by the beautiful great or large bindweed to 
meet another family, the convolvulaceae, Dicot., a temperate and 
tropical family of herbs and shrubs* but very few trees. This family is 
closely related to the solanaceae. To it T the American sweet potato 
[Ipomoia batatas ) belongs* but no members of this genus arc indigenous to 
Britain, though ornamental species are cultivated, The family is repre¬ 
sented* however, in Britain by very familiar plants — great or large 
bindweed {Plate to) and small or com bindweed. The parasitic dodders 
are also members. Altogether the family is not heavily represented 
in Britain. 

The two bindweeds are very similar in appearance, apart from size. 
Though the great bindweed prefers climbing over hedges } it also often 
occurs as a weed, suddenly appearing over garden railings, trellis work* 
wire fences and even garden shrubs; but it must be admitted that the 
small bindweed is a much more troublesome weed (p. 361). In spite of 
their obvious similarities* the two bindweeds are sufficicndy different to 
warrant two separate genera. Great bindw eed is a member of the genus 
Cdystegia (C. stplum). The generic name reflects a distinctive character 
of the plant* for it is a contraction of the Greek kalykostegfe, from kdyx* 
a cup* and stege, a cover; the calyx being enclosed in two enormous 
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bracts. The great bindweed was at one time included in the same genus 
as the small, namely, Cmwkuiui: but it seems certain that it was the great 
species to which Pliny referred when describing a certain beautiful white 
flower: 

There is an herb named in Latin Convolvulus (/a wiih wind)* growing among 
shrubs and bushes, which carrieth a flower non unlike to this Lilly* save that it 
yicldeih not snidi nor hath those chives within ; for whitenras they resemble one 
another very much, as if Mature in making this flower were a learning and trying 
her skill how lo frame I he Lilly ? n d t^d. — Huloria jV&uftdu* Bk. si : punt 

Bindweeds in the past have also been called with wind* withy-wind* 
woodbine* hedge-bell and rope-bind. 

The white flowers of great bindweed are certainly of the most dazzling 
brightness; furthermore they are among the largest or indigenous British 
Bowers, Sometimes attractive pink varieties are to be found; these 
latter arc fairly common around Oxford. Pliny was also correct about the 
flower's lack of scent, yet it is pollinated by insects — mainly hawkmotlis. 
In this respect it differs from the small bindweed* for that is sweetly 
perfumed* 

The Americans also have to tolerate these two bindweeds as garden 
pests. They call the great bindweed* hedge bindweed; the small they 
sometimes call creeping Jenny* a name which the British give to quite a 
different plant, the moneywort (p* 386)* which, in turn, the Americans 
call creeping Charlie* In the United States there are also the morning 
glories, members of the same family with similar flowers* but belonging 
to the sweet potato genus (Ipcmoea). These also are weeds in the New 
World; but in Britain, at any rate, one species of morning glory is 
favoured as a garden climber* though it is usually called convolvulus* 
There are several varieties of it of varying colour — deep blue* pale blue, 
mauve, blue striped with white, and so forth* 

All these plants climb their supports by twining around them* and 
persistent climbers they can prove to be* They twine in an anti-clockwise 
direction ; thus differing from the honeysuckle (p. 308)* 

The great bindweed is a perennial which displays its large flowers 
during June to August. 

On 3 sudden a. low breath 

Of tender air made tremble: On ihc hedge 

The fragile biudweetl-belb and briony ring?. 

Tftf Brook: temmyson 

It can (wine many yards unless checked. Its handsome dark leaves are 
more or less arrow-shaped. Each floral trumpet is borne on a long stalk 
and supported by five pale-green, pointed, overlapping sepals, but these 
are scarcely visible since they arc enshrouded in two large green bracts 
which are often tinged with brown or red* The five large white {some¬ 
times pink) petals are united to form a fivc-anglcd trumpet one and a 
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hair to two inches long. The five long 
stamens arc inserted on the inside of the 
base or the corolla trumpet. The two- 
chambered ovary is liirtnetl by the fusion 
tjl two carpels, li is surmounted by a 
long, hair-like style ending in a two-cleft 
stigma, 1 be fruit is a capsule. 

, <r „„ ... . . * woody fibres of the climbing stem 

Real Miidwccd help to preserve it so that skeletons of 

»m net < sicms remain entwined over the hedge sometimes 
•or years. ° 

1 li«c bines which Mill hang hi the bushes are those of the 
err„t< i indwccd, and will be used in a month or two bv manv 
? ai conveniently curved to fit ihcir nest*.—77ie Open Ait : 

fKFlEBIgt r 

, la' b * rirtu(;cds are sometimes known as woodbines 
Ui'y.i , \ i 50 ** honeysuckle, another of our 

v e \ iet^etr>H twiners which burst into bloom in June. 

v%tsn cr therefore, that argument has raided over the 
s| ^: n ^ ° it^nias command to Bottom as he goes to 

tl le>li y and J Will wind ihcc in my arm 
htina ’ gone, and be all wnys away. 
r? cllt Woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
™ ll V ™ twist ; Ihe female ivy ^ 
hnnnp (he barky finger® nfihe c |m. 

A A hdstimmtFlight T s Drwm, Act IV, Sc, i : 

SHAKESPEARE 

™ mm f\ aftcr ** words 4 woodbine ’ and 
cninlm^ | St Tm ^ U ^ iat Shakespeare was placing 
it seems more lik. K 11 , 1 C . one P’j ” 1 ^ """S hoth its names. But 

for *« ' “oodbinc ■ indicates bindweed, 

happens to lie near. ' m,? ' " cI enclrcIc an y honeysuctlc which 
oBen'^rfcr't^Uif " amC llun T" ctlc a ” d «* woodbine is more 
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elder family (CAP-RIFOUACEAE, Dicot., p- 163) and belongs to the large 
cosmopolitan genus Ltmcera* There arc three British species of this 
genus, but only L . ptricljmenum, the common honeysuckle f is likely to be 
encountered by most people. The generic name was given in honour of 
A. Loniccr, the sixteenth-century German botanist The specific name 
indicates its twining habit, lor it is from the Greek pm s around, and 
kljtmm$n t a tendril, though there are no tendrils in this plant. It is a 
shrubby twiner which grows over hedges, twining around supports in a 
clockwise direction (thus differing from the bindweeds), ft often twines 
so tightly that at times it indents the bark of the support, leaving a per¬ 
manent spiral groove (p. 310), 

Honeysuckle blooms over a long period — from June to September* 

The fairly small* simple broad leaves are borne in opposite pairs, each 
pair lying in a plane at right angles to the next. The margins of the leaves 
are not serrated but they are sometimes lobed. They arc among the first 
to break bud in the year for, like those or the wayfaring tree, they are not 
protected by hud-scales- 

The sweet-scented flowers are Ixjrne in terminal heads, each flower 
being sessile. They are yellow, yellowish-pink or red* though all of them 
are red w hen in bud (Frorttispuce), 
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HAZEL STEM DISTORTED B Y 
TWINING HONEYSUCKLE 


And bid her steal into the pleached 
bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the 
sun ± 

Forbid the sun to enter* like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, . , . 

A/ektA Ado about Nothing, Act II [ ? 

Sc. 1: 5I1AK££PEAR£ 

There is a small, five-toothed 
calyx. The petals arc united to 
Form a long, narrow tube which 
gapes at the distal end into two 
large lobes, the upper erect and 
slightly notched into three seg¬ 
ments, the lower strap-shaped and 
curving downwards and inwards. 
The five stamens and the longer 
style project beyond the corolla 
mouth. Much nectar is secreted 
at tire base of the corolla tube, 
and pollination is effected by long- 
tongued night moths which are 
attracted by the Strong night scent 
of the flowers. 

Good Lord, how sweetly smells the honeysuckle 
In the hush'd night, as if the world were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness. 

Garttfi and Ljmette : tennv&on 

The flower has an efficient mechanism for ensuring cross-pollination. 1 
The stamens split and expose their dry' pollen just as evening approaches, 
then the flower moves into a horizontal position. At first the style curves 
downwards, and the visiting moth alights on the stamens while it forces 
its long tongue down the tube to get at the nectar at the bottom. Then 
the moth departs. After this the style gradually assumes a horizontal 
position and the stamens wither. AJI this happens before the next evening 
approaches, for by then more flowers in the head have opened and are 
ready for the moths. Thus when the moth alights on a flower with its 
style in the right position the stigma touches that part ofits body bearing 
pollen from another flower. 

The fruits are massed in small dense heads, for individually they have 
no s talks, havi ng d erived from sessile flowers. They are bright red poisonous 
berries {p. 579). 

No one in Britain could look upon the honeysuckle as a weed, yet in 

1 Flmteri in Britain, p. »j. 
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the United States there is one, the Japanese honeysuckle (L. japonica), 
which grows over shrubs so solidly and has caused such widespread 
depredation that in parts it is loathed. 


51 

UNDERGROWTH OF HEDGES 

Stinging nettles, pests to the farmer and gardener, nuisances to the 
country rambler, in fact, friends of no one, produce their dull, unattractive 
flowers during June to September. They are a nuisance above ground 
because they sting; and a pest below ground (at any rate some species) 
because they have long, persistent underground stems. They are univer¬ 
sally disliked because they can grow almost anywhere, even in towns, but 
they favour hedgerows, waste places and cultivated ground. 

Tlic stinging nettle only 
Will still be found to stand. 

The numberless the lonely, 

The ihronger of the land + 

The lea/ that hurts the liand. 

[t thrives came sun, come showers, 

Blow east, blow west, it springs; 

It peoples town and toners 
Above the courts of kings. 

And touch it and it stings. 

The Stinging JfrttU : a. P, iiousman 

Stinging nettles belong to the family urticaceae, Dicot., a temperate 
and tropical family of herbs and shrubs among which arc some useful 
fibre-yielding plants. Nettles themselves have strong woody fibres which 
at one time were extracted for making fabrics (see p.314). Within the 
family there are some genera of plants which do not sting, and among 
these Humtiltis (hop, p.4.26) and Parietaria (pdlitory-of-the-wall, p. 383) 
are British. Several genera contain stinging plants, some of the non- 
British genera being very violent though there arc those who would claim 
that slinging nettles themselves arc violent enough. One of the stinging 
genera is Urtica, and to this stinging nettles belong. The name is Latin 
for nettle, from uro, to burn. 

The stinging mechanism of nettles is situated on the mature leaves 
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and on the younger parts of stems. Each takes the form of a single, large^ 
bulbous cell embedded in the surface layer of the leaf (or stem) which 
tapers out as a hair at right angles to the surface and terminating m a 
point. The tapering hair is hut Sow and the point itself contains silica 
and is therefore very brittle. The bulbous part at the base contains the 
poisonous liquid which is a protein of unknown composition — it is not 
formic acid as is some times stated. When gently touched, the brittle 
part or the hair is broken off, the sharp hair penetrates the skin, and the 
pressure thus set up on the bulbous base forces the poisonous Liquid up 
the hair and into the wound. Only a gentle touch is necessary; if 
the hair is suddenly and roughly handled, then not only is the brittle 
tip brolfcn off but also the hair itself or at least the latter is suddenly 
bent over and thus rendered ineffective. 

Tender-handed stroke a netilc T 
And it Stillgs you for Vtiur pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of norUle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

Tls the same with common natures ; 

Use 'em kindly, they rebel; 

But be rough as nulmeg-grmlm. 

And the rogues obey you well. 

I'trsts Written on a Window m Scot fond : A ARCS WtLL 

Dock leaves (p. 463) arc supposed to be a cure for nettle stings; this 
ha 1 ? never been my experience though l have found relief m die cooling 

efTect of the large leaves* 

Of the thirty-odd species 
belonging to the genus Urtica 
three arc British, and all three 
are stinging nettles. T he most 
likely to be encountered is the 
common stinging nettle ££/. 
dimca) t a perennial growing one 
to six feet high in hedgerows, 
woods, fields, waste places, etc., 
and flowering during June to 
September. The specific name 
is from the Greek </i, two, and 
Olios* house, indicating that 
there are two kinds of flowers - 
— male and female — which 
are borne on different plants. 
All nettles are unisexual, but not 
all thus segregate their sexes. 

I hough the common stinging 
nettle h such a nuisance, it 
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must t>e admitted that vegetativcly it is not unattractive. The tall, 
rough, longitudinally ridge stems bear the leaves in opposite pairs. Each 
leaf has a long leaf-stalk at the base of which is a pair of small, lance* 
shaped stipules. The large leaf-blade is heart-shaped though drawn out 
to a long, pointed apex and hasing sharp marginal teeth. 

The male flowers grow in long pendulous inflorescences which arc 
borne in the axils of the leaves. Each small flower is very insignificant 
for it has no petals, but there are four small, greenish sepals and four 
stamens. The flower lias an efficient method of ejecting its pollen into 
the atmosphere (for the plant is wind-pollinated). 1 he stamens when in 
the flower-bud are bent; hut as they ripen and the flower opens they 
suddenly become erect and at the same time the anther-heads turn 
inside out thus throwing the dry pollen grains far and wide. (Another 
genus of this family, Parietam , also has stamens which behave in another 
rather violent rash ion, p. 383,) The female flowers, which grow on 
separate plants, are borne in denser, less pendulous inflorescences. Again, 
here each flower is insignificant and very small, having one to three 
sepals, no petals, and a single carpel bearing a brush-like stigma well 
formed to catch the air-borne pollen. The fruit is a dry achene. 

The small nettle ((/. ureas, the specific name laving the same deriva¬ 
tion as the generic, p. 312) grows only nine inrhes to two feet high. It 
differs also from the common nettle in that it is an annual and thoi tjort. 
not such a troublesome weed; furthermore its male and Female flowers 
arc borne on the same plant, sometimes even in the same inflorescence. 

The Roman nettle (U, pUttUfera, from the Latin piluta, a small ball, 
and Je to, to bear, for the fertilised remale flowers are borne in globular 
heads) is a much rarer species, but its sting is more painful, h flowers in 
similar places and during the same season as the others, \\ illiani Camden, 
writing during the sixteenth century, claimed that the Romans brought 
nettle seeds to Britain in order 
that they could use sprays of 
the plant for chafing their 
cold limbs (an understand¬ 
able, though drastic, precau¬ 
tion for south Europeans to 
take when visiting Britain). 

It was probably the Roman 
nettle to which Camden was 
referring. 

Some country-folk gather 
young nettles and prepare 
them like cooked spinach. 

They are very nutritious. h**u Botii 

An infusion called nettle tea ROMAN settle 

is sometimes also prepared btfit male JnfloTesemeo ; rigid, fr niatr inflorescences 
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because it is considered to have medicinal value; in fact, at one time, 
nettles were highly prized by herbalists. Rut today, even in the country¬ 
side, the consumption of nettles is fast dying out. The fibres of the stem 
are no longer extracted, though there were times when they were con¬ 
sidered of excellent quality for making fabrics. 

In Scotland I have eaten nettles; 1 have slept in nettle-sheets, and I have 
dined off a nettle tablecloth. The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot¬ 
herb, and the stalks of the old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. I have 
heard my mother say, that she thought nettle cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen.- — Letters from iht South: t. Campbell 

Among other flowering herbs appearing in hedgerows and on banks 
for the first time during June is the stiff, awkward, unattractive, hedge 
mustard, a member of the cructferaz,, Dicot. (p. 95). It also thrives 
along wayside*. It belongs to the genus Sisymbrium ( 5 , oflicinafe) — the 
generic name being derived from the Greek risymbrion, a herb sacred to 
Venus, though it is scarcely likely that it is sacred to anybody these days, 
for it is neither useful nor ornamental. It is a biennial attaining a height 
of one to three feet, and displaying its small yellow flowers during June 
and July. The plant is hairy. The many radical leaves are something 
like those of the dandelion in that they have large, backward))' pointing 
lobes, but in this case the lobes themselves are irregularly serrated. There 
are erect and horizontal stems, and the leaves on these arc smaller. 

The genus Sisymbrium is very near Eiysimum, of which the garlic 
mustard (p. 223) is a member, and this close relationship is reflected in 
the inflorescence and flower which are alike in both genera, though the 
inflorescence of hedge mustard is usually longer and the flowers are 
yellow. Each flower is typically cruciferous, and the fruit, a siliqua, is 
like that of the wallflotvcr (p. 182), 

The pea family (lkcuminosae, Dicot., p. 95) is represented in the 
June hedgerows by one of the Viria vetches (p. 225), namely the very 
common but beautiful tufted vetch [V. cracca). The specific name i* 
Latin for pulse, the seed of another leguminous plant. This vetch is 
quite typical of the genus, and is a climber, sometimes scrambling for 
yards over the undergrowth and up the shrubs of the hedgerow. The 
leaves have anything from seven to a dozen pairs of lateral"leaflets, but 
they terminate in a few fine but strong tendrils by means of which the 
plant climbs. The blue flowers, which appear until August, are tufted 
into dense, one-sided axillary inflorescences. 

In April a weed, the field madder (p, tfli), introduced us to the bed- 
straw family (rubiaceae, Dicot.}. Again in May, the more charming 
sweet wood-ruff (p. 215) reintroduced the family. Now we meet an even 
more common member of the family, namely, goosegrass. But this 
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belongs to still another genus, that is, the 
bedstraw (p. 334) genus itself, Galium. This 
name is from the Greek gala , milk, for the 
leaves of some of the species were used for 
curdling milk. Gooscgrass is G . apanrte, from 
the Greek apatto, to lift off, for its fruits arc 
easily — all too easily (sec below) ■— removed 
from the plant when they are ripe. I he 
common name goosegrass refers to the fact 
that geese like this plant; in fact, country 
poultry-keepers often boil it with a mash 
to feed to poultry, especially geese and 
turkeys. 

Goosegrass is a very common annual in 
hedges, often forming tufted masses sending 
up longer shoots which scramble over the 
hedges for distances up to six feet. This is 
made possible by many small hooks present 
on both stems and leaves. The small flowers 
appear during June to September. 

The leaves, like those of odter genera so 
far met, are unusual in that they are borne 
in whorls, six to eight small narrow leaves 
to each whorl. From the axil of each whorl 
two branches sometimes emerge and these 
bear the inflorescences each of which con¬ 
tains three to eight small white flowers. 

The four sepals of the flower are united 
to form an untoothed ring. The four white, 
pointed petals spread, but they arc slightly 
united at their bases. There arc four stamens 
which alternate in position with the petals, 
and two carpels united to form an ovary 
having two separate styles. The nectar of 
the flower is freely exposed. The fruit is 
interesting (p. 35), for it is covered with 
recurved hooks with which the easily de¬ 
tachable fruit dings to any rough browsing 
animal and thus steals a ride for wide distri¬ 
bution. Country ramblers must often have 
had these tenacious fruits, sometimes called 
‘bobby buttons’ and ‘kisses*, dinging to 
their clothes. The shoots also cling tena¬ 
ciously by means of their climbing bristles. 
This persistent plant is sometimes called 



GOGSEORASS, SHOWING LEAVES, 
FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
Bvitvm rightf flower 
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cleavers or sticky Willie for that 
reason. At one time the seeds 
were used as a substitute for 
coffee. 


The handsome goat's beard 
(compositae, Dicot. f p. 126) 
grows in the long grass or hedge- 
rows, meadows and along way- 
sides, displaying its yellow 
flower-heads during June and 
July. It is a member of the 
genus Tragopogon (T pmtensis)^ 
of which the only other member 
indigenous to Britain is the 
salsify (T. porrifolius, p. 263)* 
Goal's beard, unlike salsify s 
is a biennial, growing one to 
two feet high. Its grass-like 
leaves arc similar to those of 
salsify. Also some of the in- 
volticral bracts surrounding the 
yellow flower-head arc ex¬ 
tremely long and pointed, 
usually stretching beyond the 
yellow flower-straps themselves. 
All the flowers arc ligulate 
(p. 131) and the greyish fruiting 
* dock r is a particularly handsome one. The extraordinary composite 
closes it'; flower’-head very early in the day, usually about mid day t no 
matter what kind of weather is prevailing at the time* and that ls why it 
is sometimes known as Jack-go-to-bed-at-noan : Plat? to;. 


(7, jVf4J 

goat's beard 

Showing; clotfd flowtf-hcitU and fruit J d^H'ks 1 


Another member of the com posit ae, Dicot., is the rather unattractive 
bristly ox-tongue which presents its yellow flow r er-heads in shady hedge- 
rows* etc. , during June to October, It belongs to the genus Piais, a small 
genus distributed over Mediterranean, western Asiatic and north-eastern 
African regions, but represented in Britain by two species only* The 
name is derived from the Greek pikrns, for its roots arc very bitter. Bristly 
ox-tongue is P. tchioidts, from the Greek ecftis 7 viper, for the plant is covered 
with bristles. 

It is not difficult to identify this bushy annual which grows tw r o to 
three feet high, mainly on account of the small bristles on stems, leav es 
and involucral bracts. The radical leaves arc lance-shaped with un¬ 
derrated margins. The leaves borne on the stems are sessile and very 
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broad at the base, encircling the stem at Lhe axil. Each bristle, especially 
if situated on either surface of the leaf* emerges irorn a small white spot. 

There are two whorls of bristly bracts making up the involucre which 
surrounds the yellow flower-head. The outer whorl is composed of five 
large heart-shaped bracts; the inner of eight longer, lance-shaped bracts. 
All the yellow flowers are ligulatc (p, 131). 

Among June newcomers, the family umbelliper ak, Dicot P (p. 1^5)3 
represented by rough chervil — not to be confused with chervil (p. 243)> 
also an uni be! lifer + Rough chervil is the only British representative ol 
die fairly large north-European genus Ckatr&pfgdtwn (C. ttmuttitn). I his 
biennial plant frequents hedges and woods* growing one to four feet 
high. Ils beautiful leaves, composed of deeply cut lobes like those of 
many uni be I lifers, turn a beautiful purple colour later in the year; this 
is reflected hi the generic name which is derived from the Greek ckairQ y to 
rejoice, and p/iylhn, leaf, for the leaves of this plant are exceptionally 
beautiful* 'flic specific name is from the Latin meaning drunken or 
causing vertigo. 

The white (lowers are borne in typical compound umbels and appear 
during June and July. The entire compound umbels droop while the 
young (lowers arc still in bud. The petals of each flower arc ol unequal 
size. The fruit is typical of the family but fairly long, though not so 
long as that of chervil I p. 243), 

In some hedgerows and on the holders of fields, the rampant or ramp¬ 
ing fumitory' may be round, bin ii is of rather localised distribution* It 
blooms during June to September. It belongs to the fairly simple family 
fumarmgeaEj Dicot., which has already introduced it-seir through eory- 
dalis (p. 295), But even now we have not met a truly common member 
of the family, so detailed consideration will be left until we do (p- 35B). 

Rampant fumitory, like common fumitory (p. 358). belongs to the 
genus Fumaria (F* capreoioia). The specific name reflects the climbing 
habit of this plant for it k derived from the Latin capridus, tendril, though 
this plant does not possess tendrils, climbing and dinging to its supports 
by curving its leaf-stalks around them just as clematis , p. 425) does. 

The flowers are usually pink or cream tipped with purple, though 
there is one curious variety whose flowers are white at first which then 
turn carmine after pollination. 

OTHER FLOWERS WHICH U AV APPEAR IN T HEDGEROWS 

DURING JUNE 

(Tfa lumber following twit flmtft m tk* pflgl mt ukkk ti u mtntiurud or dtwihtd) 

Agrimony, 344 Bryony, White, sag 

A vent, Wood, 287 Campion, Red, 233 

Bryony, Black, 230 Chervil, 243 
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Crane’s bill, DoveVfgeK, 17a Knapweed, BEaek^ 345 

Mallow, Common, 348 
Mustard, Garlick, £23 
Mustard, Treadc, 381 
Parsley, Wild beaked* 167 
Pea* Yellow* 331 
Periwinkle, Greater, 1% 
Speedwell, Germander, 1127 
Stitchwortp Greater, 157 
Strawberry p Wild, 228 
Strawberry, Wood, 227 
Vetch, Bush* 226 
Vetch, Hedge, 226 
Violet, Dog, 154 
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FIELD AND MEADOW GRASSES 

A T this time of year grass is not usually $0 lush and green as it often 
b during the moister months of the year, though even now in this country' 
the fields are seldom so parched and devoid of grass that they lose their 
greenness entirely* But in many parts the dark-gTeen flat carpet effect 
is missing, for the grasses have now grown up and are displaying their 
flowering shoots, and where it b needed the grass is fit for mowing. It is, 
nevertheless, important to realise that scarcely ever throughout the year 
do the fields, meadows and hills actually lose their greenness — a real 
characteristic of Britain and one for which she is well known ; indeed 
something which has at limes been the cause of astonished comment 
from foreign visitors* 

Look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet IsEe, of Isles the Queen - 
Ye fairies, from all evil keep her r 

PeifT Bril: Prologue* WOfiDSWOBTH 

Those who have travelled, especially to parts of the Middle and Far 
East* must have often noticed that general lack of a green carpet such as 
Britain can boast. Even in the most carefully tended parks and gardens 
of the beautiful eastern cities the so-called grass plots are sometimes sad 
to behold. Not even, extravagant watering can save them from sometimes 
disappearing altogether; the few bowling greens of Cairo, and other 
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Craned bill, Stinking. 224 
Daisy, 127 
Dandelion* 129 
Dcadnettle* White, 222 
Foxglove* 284 
Fumitory, Common, 284 
Gladdon, £12 
Hemlock* 29I 
Herb, Robert, 224 
Horchound* Black, 334 
Iris, Slinking, 212 
Ivy* Ground* 158 
Jack-by-rlie-bcdge, 223 
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Middle and Far Eastern cities* for example, must cost a for nine in 
periodic flooding. 

Yet, withal* most of us know little about grasses except that they form 
the green carpets of fields and meadows, hills and downs, parks and 
gardens, which wc seem to accept as a natural right. Perhaps the casual 
acceptance of the fact is the cause of our indifference. It is certainly one 
of the causes, but not the only one, of our ignorance. One can forgive 
Samuel Johnson's comment on bis lack of knowledge : 

A blade of ^rass is always a blade of grass , whether in one country' or anot her. 

Antedates of Johmm t mhs . Puys.zi 

for he was notoriously careless in his observations and descriptions of 
Nature* Very recently an erudite colleague and friend expressed surprise 
and astonishment when I was able to prove to him that grasses are 
flowering plants. And the British are not alone in their aloofness or 
placid acceptance of their ignorance of grasses. Walt Whitman was no 
better. 

A child said TOaf is ifv grass? fetching it to me with full hands; 

How could 1 answer the child? 1 do not know what it is any more ihan he. 

Smg vf Mjst$f ; walt whitman 

Grass is always with us, yet most of us know little about its botany, so 
that may explain the dearth of poetic praise in English literature. 

Wc say of the oak, Kt How grand of girth l " 

Of the wi!!ow r wc say k 41 How slender J ” 

And yet to the suit gum clothing the carlh 
How slight is the praise we render. 

TAj Grass : KDGAR FAWCETT 

But lack of knowledge of grasses is not confined to non-botanists, for 
many, indeed most, botanists, even plant systematises, do not find it easy 
to identify them unless they happen to be specialists in this group, and 
there arc very few of these. Grasses anyhow belong to one of the most 
difficult families, namely, cramineah, Monocot. (p. 170), So it is evident 
there can be no hope of remedying the position here, Tor the study of 
grasses is certainly a specialised one* and such detailed examinalion 
could not be justified in a general survey or the country's flora such as 
this. All the same, the lack of regard for the beauty of grasses is in¬ 
excusable. There is much to appreciate in individual plants (though 
much to deprecate in such pernicious weeds as couch grass, p + 370 - If 
any one takes the trouble of arranging a vase of freshly gathered mixed 
summer grasses, he or she will be astonished at the resulting aesthetic 
effect* for there are grasses of all types, and of many vary ing shades of 
green* 

As botanists* however, we can only focus our attention on some of 
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ihe most common examples of British grasses. Those who are particularly 
interested must consult a Flora for Further details and still further examples. 

The first grass, the meadow foxtail, was described on p. 172. There, 
the family —one of the most important, botanically and economically, 
of all Itowcring-plant families — was also discussed ; and the structure of 
a typical grass was described loo. For detail, that must suffice. More 
grasses arc referred to in other parts of the book according to distribution 
or season of flowering. In June, many grasses of field and meadow' are 
opening their flowers lor the first time; the following arc some or the most 
common. 

Smooth or common meadow grass (Poa praiensis, generic name from 
the Greek Tor a fodder grass) is a perennial growing one to two feet 
high and having spreading panicles of flowers (p. 321, /). Wood meadow 
grass (P. nemoralis) is somewhat taller and grows in woods and shady 
places. Annual meadow grass iP. annua) is much smaller, growing three 
to twelve inches high, and that species appears in all sorts of places. All 
these grasses Hewer during June and July, 

Sweet vernal grass iAntkoxantkum oditratum, generic name from the 
Greek entkos, flower, and xanthos, yellow, since the yellow stamens arc 
very pronounced) is a pasture perennial reaching a height of six to 
eighteen inches. Here the spikclet and flower are unusual, for each of 
the former contains two neuter flowers with awns and one perfect herma¬ 
phrodite flower having two stamens only (but these stamens have very 
pronounced yellow' anther-heads) and no awn. The specific name indi¬ 
cates the pungent scent of this species; even in the fresh state it smells 
like new-mown hay. it flowers during June and July (p. 321, C). 

Meadow' barley Hardeum prate rise, generic name from the Latin for 
barley) is a perennial preferring moist pastures and growing one to two 
Tect high. As in cultivated and other wild barleys, the spikelets are 
arranged in groups of three on a long dense axis. Usually only one of 
each of the three spikelets is fertile. The exterior pa lea end in the familiar 
long awns. This grass perennates and spreads by means of strong root¬ 
stocks. It flowers during June and July [p. 321, B). 

Perennial rye grass {Lolium peremu, generic name from the Latin for 
grass or weed) is easily identified, For the spikelets are arranged alternately 
in a two-ranked spike. This perennial grows one to two feet high and 
flowers during June and July (p. 321, //). 

White bent grass or florin {Agmtis alba) flowers from June to August. 
The generic name is the Creek for a certain grass which w r as probably 
not this one at all but what is now recognised as Agropyron [p. 371). 
White bent grass is fairly tall, growing one to three feet high and flowering 
during June to August. The flowers arc borne in panicles, though the 
lower part of each panicle-stalk is free from flowers (p. 321, G}. 

Some of the fescue grasses {Fatuca, from the Latin for straw) are very 
common indeed. They arc of rigid habit, Meadow fescue {Fatuca 
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pretense) grows one to two feet high and blooms during June to August. 
Its stalked, nodding panicles are borne usually two, one long and one 
shorter, to each node. This species prefers good pastures [p* 321 3 D)* 
Tall fescue (F. elaiicr) prefers damper places and stiff soils. It sometimes 
grows along river banks. It is especially tall, growing three to six feet 
high, and blooming during June to August. Some species of Fesluca 3 
especially those which grow in more exposed positions* have a curious 
method of reproduction. Small leafy shoots grow in place ol the spikelcts 
and these produce adventitious roots. Eventually the shoots fall off and 


take root in the soil. 

Timothy grass or cat*$ tail (PkUuni. generic name from the 

Greek phleos, a marsh grass — though this one flourishes in meadows and 
waysides), is another easily identified species. It is a per ennia l, growing 
one to four feet high and flowering during June and July. The panicles 
take the form oflong, close cylinders (p. 331, £). 

Cock’s-foot grass (Dotty li* glomtrata) is a valuable pasture perennial 
growing one to four feet high and flowering during June to September, 
The panicles are distinctly branched like the fingers of the hand ;thc 
generic name is from the Greek daklylos, a finger). 1 he spikelets form 

dense tufts (p. 321, i 7 ). , . c 

Quaking or quake grass [BriiO anemia) is one of the most beautiful of 
all British meadow grasses. It is a perennial growing six to twelve inches 
high and flowering during June and July. The reddish-brown triangular, 
awnless spikelets droop and quiver at the ends of thin graceful stalks, 
hence the common names, and the more localised ones — shivery shakes, 
tottering grass and doddering grass (p. 321 , A). The generic name also 
signifies this characteristic, for it is from the Greek brizo, to nod. The 
specific name has been given to the common species to distinguish it 
from a larger and a smaller species, but both these are rare. The large 
quaking grass ( B . maxima) is confined to Jersey; the small Ii. minor) to 
cultivated ground in parts of south-east England. 
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FIELDS, MEADOWS AND PASTURES 

(Except Grasses) 

If fields ire prisons, where is liberty? 

Tht Farmer s Be? (Auttimn) : Robert muoowtiwi 

Vtf field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you* Ws true ; 

Yet* wildings of nature l I dote on you, 

For ye waft me lo summers of old, 

When the earth trem’d around me with fairy delight. 

And when daisies and butce.ri:u|ifi gladden'd my sight„ 

Like treasures of silver and gold, 

Firtd Ffawets i t . cawbelx 

i^\cCORDING to Plato (in Pkwdms), Socrates, in explaining why he 
seldom left the city, said : +i Fields teach me nothings but the people in the 
city do ”* It seems that even Socrates had missed much and lacked some 
valuable learning. Fields, meadows and pastures are full of good things 
in June; the vegetation is luxuriant and much of it is blooming for the 
first time in the season. At this time of the year therefore it is necessary 
more than ever before to be selective, without it is hoped, omitting any 
plant of importance or special interest* 

Most plants are at their happiest, for the natural conditioning Factors 
such as temperature, light intensity and length of daylight, are at their 
maximum, and this often means that a plant is not always confined to 
its normal habitat but frequently appears in surroundings which at any 
other time or the year would be intolerable to it. Gertain meadow grasses, 
for example, also show themselves in the hedgerows, waste places and so 
forth. It will be necessary here, of course, to concentrate on the main 
habitat in each ease. 

Now that tall grasses are flourishing in fields, meadows and pastures, 
most of the other plants there must also grow tall in order to compete 
successfully with them. This is exemplified by the June representative of 
the buttercup family (ranunoulaceae, Dicot., p. *29), namely, the 
common buttercup (R. acrts) f for it is the tallest of all terrestrial species 
of Ranunculus with the exception of the spearwort {p. 387), 

The common buttercup grows one to Lhrce fret high* It is perhaps 
the best representative of terrestrial buttercups or crowfoots {genus 
Ranunculus^ p. 330). It is sometimes known as meadow crowfoot and 
upright crowfoot, and it displays its lovely yellow flowers during June to 
August. 

The radical leaves of the common buttercup are palmatcly divided, 
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usually into seven lobes, and 
each lobe is again divided into 
a fc w su b-lobes. Their shea ih ing 
bases are hairy. The leaves 
which sub lend the flower-stalks 
on the upright stems are divided 
into fingers. 

The yellow flower is very 
typical of buttercups (p. 19). 
In this case the sepals spread, 
and in that respect differ from 
those of the bulbous buttercup 
■:p, 1530) which arc refiexed* 

And though the fields rough 
with hoary dcw 7 
All will be gay when nogmidc 
wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little chil¬ 
dren's dower 

— Far brighter than this gaudy 
melon-flower. 

Home Thoughts fiffin Abroad: 

BROWSING 

Having an acrid juice, like 
most terrestrial buttercups, the 
common buttercup is left 
severely alone by browsing cattle, sheep and other animate. 

The largest of ail flowering plant families, namely, comfositae, 
Bicot* p, 126). is well represented in most June habitats, but by nothing 
more bcauiifuj and arresting to the eye than the white moon-daisy which 
sometimes splashes whole fields with white* especially when the gra&s is 
just about ready for mowing. This plant also favours railway embank¬ 
ments and other places which arc exposed to bright sunlight and covered 

with long grass (Flak ti). 

And where high grasses wave 
Shah great Moon-daisies blink. 

Tht Me Fimvrs : r . bridges 

Being a lover of sunshine, the flowers appear only during the summer 
months of June to August. This flower is also known as ox-eye daisy, 
dog-daisy or marguerite, and is certainly one of the most handsome of 
British wild flowery In Scotland, whereas the common small daisy 
is often known as go wan, the moon-daisy is sometimes called horse- 
go wan. 
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The moon-daisy is a member 
of the genus Chrysanthemum, a 
large genus of world-wide dis¬ 
tribution, but which i$ repre¬ 
sented indigenously in Britain 
by about three species only ipp* 

365, 431). The generic name 
is derived from the Greek ckrys&s t 
goldj and onthemcn, flower, Tor 
most species have golden flowers. 

Though 1 he moon-daisy is the 
wild progenitor of many large 
species and varieties of cultivated 
marguerite* garden chrysanthe¬ 
mums did not originate from it 
though they are of the same 
genus. Most of the latter are 
descended from the Chinese and 
Japanese wild chrysanthemums 
(those countries arc the lands 
of the chrysanthemum), namely* 

Chrysanthemum sinensis and C\ in - 
diemn. Furthermore, one or the 
main reasons why chrysanthe¬ 
mums are among the hist of 
the season's flowers (blooming 
during autumn and winter) is 
that these flowers must have short daylight hours, whereas the wild moon- 
daisy must have the reverse. With these flowers* light intensity is prob¬ 
ably more important than temperature. 

The moon-daisy is C. Uticonthemim) the specific name being of obvious 
significance* coming from the Creek lfuko$ t white, and anthemm^ flower. It 
is a stifr and sturdy perennial, growing from six inches to two feet high. 
The stems are slightly ridged longitudinally. The leaves Lire similar in 
shape to those of the common daisy, but they are more deeply serrated 
and their upper surfaces arc very dark green. The radical leaves are 
stalked; the upper ones, sessile. 

The beautiful flower-heads ate about two inches in diameter* though 
some are much smaller* especially those appearing late in the season. 
They are constructed very much like those composites, such as the 
common daisy, which have both tubular and ligulate flowers (|k 131b 
The supporting involucre is composed of green, tightly overlapping bracts* 
each of which has a wide, brown, membranous margin. The yellow disk is 
made up of all tubular hermaphrodite flowers. The ray flowers form one 
circle only, and they are long and white, ligulate and female only. 
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Wraiths that ihr. scented breath of sununci 1 tabes, 

Ghosts of dead hours and flowers that cnee were fair — 

Surrel of nodding grass and white moon-daisies, — 

Glimmer and fade upon die fragrant air. 

The L<mp and the Lute i rosauund m . watsos 

Though the moon-daisy is not considered a bad agricultural weed in 
Britain, American and Canadian Farmers regard it as a pest and root it 
out whenever opportunity arises. This h not difficult For the plant is 
very shallow rooted. 

On the other hand, another very beautiful member of the com posit ae* 
Dicot., family, namely, ragwort^ is most certainly an agricultural pest; 
in fact, it is doubtful if any farmer who is pestered by it would agree 
that it is beautiful, For he despises it T as well he might. Lt grows in 
pastures, usually the more hilly pastures and in those fields where the 
grass is short* Sometimes it colonises waste places, and all too frequently 
it invades cultivated land. 

Foxglove arid hemlock blossom in the garden 
Where |hc bright ragwori tramples on lh* rose. 

A Ruined Alter: rosamVSO m. watsOH 
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It is a persistent perennial growing one to four Feet high and displaying 
its masses of yellow flower-heads during June to September, sometimes 
even later in the south. 

The plants themselves arc very gregarious, and that, together with 
the fact that the flower-heads are borne in dense dusters, frequently 
results in huge yellow patches or the weed carpeting fields and hillsides. 

The sandy fields, leaping ihmugti flowery groves 
Of ragwort. 

The Prttudt WORDSWORTH 

Ragwort belongs to the genus Senedo, an enormous cosmopolitan 
genus or about 1500 species of which about only a dozen (including 
groundsel, p. g8) are indigenous to Britain. Though all British species 
arc herbs, within the genus there are plants of all kinds of habit such as 
climbers and others as large as trees but having fleshy stems since they 
inhabit desert areas. Ragwort is S. jacobaat- 1 he generic name is ex¬ 
plained on p, 99 ; the specific name is after St. James, the patron saint 
of horses, for this plant was at one time used in veterinary medicine. It 
is also known in some localities as St, James 1 wort; in others, because in 
days of old it was used for treating epilepsy and stuttering, it is known as 
st aggerwort and stammer wort (Plate 1 1). 

The leaves are simple but very deeply cut into lobes, and these lobes 
are still further notched.. The lower lubes embrace the stem, for the leaf 
is sessile. The yellow disk flowers are tubular and hermaphrodite; the 
yellow ray flowers are ligulate but female only. Both have a pappus of 
hairs which supplant the calyx. The pappus develops still further on the 
fruit, thus giving the plant a hoary appearance, hence the generic name 

(P- 99 )* 

Much more like the dandelion is the rough hawkbit, a yellow com¬ 
posite which grows in meadows and waste places and displays its fairly 
large open flower-heads during June to September. It Ijclongs to the 
European and Asiatic genus Leontodon ( L , hhpiduT) , 'I he leaves arc very 
like those of dandelion in being all radical and deeply toothed with the 
main teeth pointing backwards, though in general these leaves are not 
so deeply toothed as the dandelion’s, and the teeth are more regular. 
The common name of dandelion has a similar origin from the Latin 
(p, 129) as the generic name of rough hawkbit [leontodon) has from the 
Greek (leon, lion, and edous t tooth, for the leaf margins are assuredly 
dentate). The specific name is Latin for bristly: the lower parts of the 
leaves and the entire flower-stalks and the bracts of the involucre are 
covered with bristly hairs. 

Rough hawkbit is a perennial growing six to eighteen inches high. 
The stalk is not soft, juicy and hollow like that of the dandelion, but 
is rather tough. The flower-lieads droop slightly when in bud. The 
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involucre of bracts is shaped like 
an inverted cone. All ihe yellow 
flowers are hgulate, and all, 
with the exception of the outer 
ring or flowers* have a Hairy 
pappus. 

The long-rooted cat's ear h 
another member of the com¬ 
pos itae, Dicot, * in fact it is 
closely related and indeed simi¬ 
lar to the rough hawkbit; but 
it is sufficiently different to 
warrant another genus. Hypo- 
chmis (H. radicata) . It is said 
that pigs relish this plant, and 
this is indicated in the generic 
name which is derived from the 
Greek hypo, under, and clrnms, 
pig. All leaves arise direct 
from the root, that is, they are 
all radical; the specific name is 
the Latin reflecting this. 

Long-rooted cat's car flour¬ 
ishes in meadows where it is 
very common, and on pastures 
and on heaths. It displays its yellow flower-heads during June to Sep¬ 
tember. k is a perennial growing six to eighteen inches high and 
pereiinating by means of a long tap-root* The radical leaves are like 
those of the dandelion but the teeth are slightly blunted. 

Unlike rough hawkbit, the entire plant is smooth, and the flower- 
stalks are branched* and widely dispersed on them in a spiral fashion are 
small braeLs said to resemble cat’s cars. The yellow flower-head is some¬ 
what like that of rough hawkbit but smaller. All flowers arc ligulate 
and have a hairy pappus, and the beautiful fruiting * clock 5 is very like 
that of the dandelion. 

Both in Britain and in the United States (where it is sometimes called 
Talse dandelion) the long-rooted cat's ear is a menace to cultivated ground 
in certain areas only* 

One of the most lovely of British wild flowers is the field scabious 
which is now blooming in fields or on banks and even on cultivated 
ground. It is a member of the family dipsacaceae, Dicct., which is 
closely related to the compos itae because the small flowers are all con¬ 
gregated into a single dense head, though in the case of difsagaceae this 
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flora) organisation is not complicated as the capitulum of, say, the 
moon-daisy. The family is native to north temperate, tropical and South 
African regions. The several species of wild scabious belong to the 
genus Scabma, an exclusively European genus. The origin of the generic 
name is doubtful* 

Field scabious iS + Qrvmris) is a beautiful perennial raising its sky-blue 
and mauve flower-heads at the ends of long graceful stalks which might 
be anything from one to four feet high. These are at their best during 
June to August. Field scabious Is quite as handsome as the many garden 
varieties which range in colours from white, through pastel shades ol 
pink: salmon, blue and mauve, to deep red and purple. 

The large radical leaves are lance-shaped and serrated. Those 
growing on the inflorescence stalks are deeply divided. The entire 
vegetative part of the plant is hairy. 

The lovely flower-heads sometimes two inches in diameter — bear 
outer rav flowers of a sky-blue shade, and these are surrounded by an 
involucre of green bracts. The disk flowers are smaller and mauve in 
colour; their golden stamens stand up bravely, thus giving the whole 
disk of flowers the semblance of a pincushion ; in fact, the plant is 
sometimes called pincushions {Plate 13). 

* # * or scabious toll 
Thai country children cidl 
Pincushion^ with their gift 
Of accurate observation arid their swift 
Naming more vivid than the botanist. 

Thf Garden : v + £L\CKYIIXE-W1CT 

The sepab of each flower form a small tube at the rim of which there 
arc sixteen radiating teeth which form the pappus on the fruit which 
follows. The calyx itself is also surrounded by a few minute bracts. The 
four petals also form a tube. In (he disk flower this tube has Tour small, 
equal pointed lobes at its rim. In the ray flower the four lobes arc larger 
and of unequal sire, two being larger and more spreading than the other 
two. In both types of flower there arc four stamens. The two carpels 
are fused and the ovary' is surmounted by a long, thin style which bears a 
deft stigma at the top. The frnit is an achcnc crowned by the pappus. 
Cross-pollination is ensured by the simple expedient of the stamens 
ripening first. 

The rose family (rqsacbae. Dicot.) is also fairly well represented by 
herbs in meadows and pastures during June, There are, for example, the 
two bumets, which bloom during June to August. Both belong to 
the genus Potenum (from the Creek potman, a cup, from the shape of 
the Iloral receptacle and calyx). There are three species of this genus 
in Britain, but only two are common. The lesser or salad bur net ts 
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P. sangimorba (from the Latin sanguis^ blood, and sorbco t to absorb, for this 
plant was at one time used for staunching wounds). Salad burnct is a 
perennial growing six to eighteen inches high and favouring calcareous 
soils. The leaves arc compound, each leaf-stalk having about seven or 
eight pairs of lateral leaflets and a terminal one, each of which is sessile 
on the leaf-stalk and deeply toothed (Plate it). 

The flowers of this species are unisexual though both male and 
female flowers grow together in dense purplish heads on the same plant. 
The upper flowers on each head arc female. Each flower has four 
spreading, pointed sepals borne on the rim of a cup-shapcd, receptacle. 
There are two carpels, each with a long style having crimson feathery 
stigmas. There arc, of course, no stamens. The lower flowers in the head 
are male, again having no petals but four sepals and between twenty and 
thirty stamens with anthers hanging pendulous at the ends of long, weak 
Filaments, The fruit takes the form of two achcnes. 

The great or common burnct, formerly classified a $ Sangvmrba 
officinalis, is now recognised as Poterium ojfidnate. It is a large perennial 
growing one to three feet high and preferring moist meadows. This 
plant bears few leaves, but they arc much larger than those of salad 
burned Fundamentally the leaves of both specie* are similar, though 
the leaflets of the great burnct leaf are fewer in number and each is 
larger in size. Furthermore they are not sessile, but usually each is borne 
on a small stalk emerging from the leaf-stalk and there subtended by a 
small, sessile leafy bract. 

The dense purplish flower-heads are also larger than those of salad 
burtiet. In this species the flowers arc hermaphrodite, and there are only 
four stamens. 

Another member of the rose family (kosaceae, Dicot.) which grows 
in pastures is lady 1 * mantle,, a near relative of parsley piert and belonging 
to the same genus {Akhcmilia, p. 239). Lady’s mantle is i. vulgaris . The 
genus is a close relative of the genus Poterium (see above). Lady's mantle 
is a perennial w hich grows six to eighteen inches high and having yellowish- 
green flowers which appear during June to September* The plant is 
heavily covered with foliage, each leaf being palmatcly lobed with serrated 
margins. Both stems and leaves arc hairy. The inflorescence i$ made 
up of many small, ycllowbh-green flowers* Each small flower has no 
petals, but it has four pointed yellowish-green sepals joined at their bases 
to form a cup which is very nearly dosed at the mouth, but the four 
separate calyx segments spread beyond. There are usually four stamens 
and one to four carpels enclosed in the calyx cup, and after fertilisation these 
form achcnes. 

Drop wort (not in any way connected with the umbelliferous drop- 
worts, p. ^07) is an uncommon member of the rosaceae, Dieot + It 
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belongs to the same genus as meadowsweet (p. 383)1 lhat ,s > Strata, jV'f 
has been assigned (he name S,Jilipendata. Dropwort has root tubers which 
are really the fibrous, thread-like mots swollen at intervals so that it 
appears as if the tubers are hanging from the threads. Tins characteristic 
of the plant is indicated in the specific name which is from the Latin 
filum, a thread, and ptndubts, hanging. It is a perennial growing s.x 
inches to two feet high and favouring a few pastures and downs, them 
displaying its creamy-yellow Urn vers during June to August. 1 lie plant 
is fundamentally like that of meadowsweet (p. 385) though it is more 
graceful. The leaves are smaller but more beautifully cut, and the 
flowers arc less crowded. Before the latter open they arc tinted pink on 
the outside. 


In June, the pea family (leguminosae, Dkot., p. 95) is represented 
by several herbaceous plants which thrive in meadows, fields and pastures. 
There arc three vetches, for example, though none of them belongs to the 
common Vida genus (p. 225)* The meadow vetchling or yellow vetchling 
or pea is a member of the genus Latkynts ( p. 216), which also includes the 
sweet pea. This wild member is L. pratensis. It is 
growing one to three feet high, and displaying 
flowers during June to September. Though, as its name implies, 
in meadows, it may also be found in hedgerows (Piatt 11). 
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There is no mistaking the meadow vctchling, for it is fundamentally 
very like a small sweet-pea plant. The stems are angular and there is a 
creeping root-stock. The leaf is characteristic, being composed of a rather 
long stalk at the base of which are two long stipules and at the tip two 
larger lance-shaped lateral leaflets with the rest, the terminal part of the 
leaf modified into tendrils. The showy, typically papilionaceous flowers 
arc borne in one-sided racemes at the ends of long, axillary stalks. Both 
stems and leaves are covered with short hairs. 

Two of the milk vetches also bloom in June, namely, milk vetch — 
sometimes also known as sweet milk vetch or wild liquorice — which 
Favours thick calcareous gravel soils and sometimes even thickets, and 
purple milk vetch which thrives in dry sunny pastures and sometimes also 
thickets. Milk vetches are so called because they were supposed to 
stimulate an increase in milk supply in those cows which had chewed 
them. They belong to the genus Astragalus i derived from the Greek 
astragalosy a vertebra, since the seed is supposed to look like one, though 
the resemblance is not very close. 

Milk vetch (A. gljcjphyUos^ from the Latin gljkys t sweet, and phyllm^ 
leaf) is commoner than its purple relative. The former is a perennial, 
growing two to three feet high and having angular flanged stems. The 
compound leaf bears seven to eleven pairs of fairly large lance-shaped 
leaflets and a terminal one. There are no tendrils. At the leaf-base are 
two wing-like stipules. The cream-coloured flowers are arranged in 
compact inflorescences borne on stout axillary' stalks. The pale yellow 
flowers appear during June to September. 

Purple milk vetch ! A. daniats — Latin for Danish I is a rarer and smaller 
perennial growing five to nine inches high. The stem is less flanged and 
usually prostrate. Tfie leaves are similar to those of the milk vetch but 
more hairy. The flowers are again borne in compact inflorescences more 
often terminal than axillary ; but ihcy arc purplish in colour, though at 
times white and cream varieties occur. They appear during June to August. 

Two more trefoils in be found in pastures during June. These also 
are members of the family legumi nqsae h DkoL 

The hop trefoil Tnfdium pmcumbem) is a member of the same genus 
as that of clover : p. 233). It blooms during June to September. It is an 
annual having stems six to eighteen inches long, not quite procumbent 
but leaning forwards. The small leaves are typically trifoliate and the 
small yellow flowers are massed into almost spherical heads. The 
collection of fruits looks like a catkin of hop fruits. 

Thai there is the small yellow-flowering trefoil (T+ dubium) which, 
according to Dr* Hugh O'Neill (p, 212}, is the shamrock of Irish and 
Scottish Gaelic languages, literature and lore. It is an annual favouring 
pastures, and blooms during June to August. It has a wiry stem more 
or less procumbent and growing for six to eighteen inches. It differs 
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from the hop l refoil in that t 
while the latter bears thirty to 
forty flowers in each head, it 
bears only about a dozen* 
Furthermore each of the three 
leaflets is stalked. 

One of the Vicia vetches (p. 
225) of the family leuumlnosae, 
namely* hairy vetch or hairy tare 
( V, kirsuta), breaks into bloom in 
fields and waste plots during 
June, and continues flowering 
until August. It is a very com¬ 
mon annual* growing one to two 
feet high. Its leaves are divided 
into sis to ten pairs oflateral leaf¬ 
lets and terminated by graceful 
tendrils. The pale-blue flowers 
are borne in groups of two to six 
on long axillary stalks. 



, .* r MEADOW crake’s BILL 

Perhaps the loveliest ot all 

the crane's bills is the meadow crane s bill a very common species ■ and 
this grows in damp meadows, blooming for a short season June and July)* 
It belongs to the family uekanjaceae* Dicot. (p. 177)? an d included in 
the genus Gminium G. praknse). The earliest ol the crane s bills was the 
pink do vc’s-foot crane's bill (p. 177); in fundamentals the meadow cranes 
bill k similar, though it is larger and the flowers are of a different colour. 
Meadow crane’s bill h a perennial, growing one to three feet high * in 
fact* 11 is the largest of the British crane's bills and is a very conspicuous 
plant* Its beautiful shield-shaped leaves are borne in pairs, bach i* 
sessile and divided usually into seven lobes* each of which is deeply Fringed. 
Both stems and leaves arc covered with silky hairs* 

The beautifill blue flowers arc home in pairs, each on a short stalk, and 
where these latter bifurcate there arc small foliar bracts. 

Each flower is purplish-blue in colour and is much larger than the 
pink flower of dove^foot crane's bill. In fact* meadow crane's bill 
flower is about an inch and a half across. Apart from this, both flowers 
and fruit (the latter are pendulous) are similar Plate n). 


Fair queen of the meadow's, oh where arc you hiding? 

I miss you at Hampton, 1 mis* you at Kcw ; 

Thtre art 1 adits a plenty in Mayfair residing. 

But nunc to compare with your beauty so blue. 

The Poor AW; Garden : made ley 
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The bedstraw family (rubiaCEae, Dicot., p. 181) also has a striking 
representative in the fields and on the downs of June. This is yellow or 
lady’s bedstraw which grows not only in those places where the grass is 
short but sometimes also along hedge-banks and near the sea. It belongs 
to the same genus (Galium) as the goosegrass and is named Galium venim. 
It is one of the few species or this genus having golden-yellow flowers, 
'flicre is a legend that this flower —formerly known as Our Lady’s bed- 
straw— offered itself as a bed to the Virgin Mary on the night that 
Christ was bora and so was rewarded with golden flowers instead of 
white. This perhaps explains the specific name which is from the Latin 
rents, genuine and true. 

Lady’s bedstraw is a procumbent perennial sending out runners 
from its roots and long thin stems for a distance of one or two feet. The 
leaves arc very small and insignificant; but, as in goosegrass, they arc 
borne in whorls, six to eight in each whorl. The golden flowers appear 
during June to September, borne in very dense terminal and axillary 
panicles. Dense as they are, and frequently growing in huge masses, 
they often make a fine sight. Apart from difference in colour, the flower 
is similar to that of goosegrass. 

There are no hooks on the stem, leaves or fruits of lady’s bedstraw. 
In Scotland this plant was sometimes used for curdling milk; so in 
places there it is known as cheese-rennet. The root, mixed with alum, 
makes a red dye. 

The pink family (caryopiiyllaceae, Dicot., p. 99} is represented 
in meadows and cornfields and along roadsides during June by the 
bladder campion or while bottle. This campion is one of those which 
belong to the genus Silent (S. injlata). It is perhaps the most familiar of 
the genus. For it is very common. It is so called because the five sepals 
are joined to form a swollen bladder. It blooms during June to August. 
Unlike the red and white campions (pp. 223, 369) the entire plant is 
devoid of Jtairs. The hermaphrodite flowers arc borne in panicles. The 
deeply cleft petals arc white. There are only three styles while the 
Lychnis campions have five. 

The umbelliferaf.. Dicot., is represented in the fields and meadows 
of June by two not very common plants, both of which have now- found a 
place in cultivated gardens. The caraway is a biennial growing one to 
two feet high. It also inhabits waste places. It belongs to the genus 
Carum (C. cam). Both generic and specific names are from the Greek 
Karon, from Caria in Asia Minor from which the plant originated. It is 
a fairly typical umbelliler displaying its white umbels during June and 
July- It is also cultivated in herb gardens, for the seeds arc used as a 
flavouring especially In cakes. 

Then there is the wild carrot [Daunts carota), the progenitor of the 
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cultivated form. Apart from the rare sea carrot { D , gummi/er), it is the 
only British representative of this fairly large genus of almost world-wide 
distribution. The generic name is Greek, and the specific name Latin 
for kind of carrot. The plant is a biennial having a thickened root, 
though this Is nowhere near as thick as that of the cultivated form. The 
white umbels are in bloom during June to August. The leaves arc very' 
like those of cultivated carrot. The fruits are covered with long prickles. 

Two more members of the family polygon jlgeae, Dicot. (p. 236), 
namely, the bistorts, make their first appearance during June, Bistort or 
snake weed, sometimes also known as bistort snakeroot, grows in moist 
meadows and occasionally on cultivated ground. Amphibious bistort, or 
floating pcrsic aria, favours streams (p. 465). Both bistorts belong to the 
genus Polygonum, a very large genus of herbs whose jointed stems arc 
indicated in the generic name which is derived from the Greek poly, 
many, and gony r joint* The bistort of meadows is P. bistorla. The specific 
name i$ from the Latin bis, twice, and tarqtuo t to twist, for the large root 
is curiously twisted; this is also indicated in the common names bistort 
and snakcroot. 

Bistort is a handsome perennial growing one to two feet high and 
displaying its heads of pink flowers during June to September. The 
plant is easily identified by its radical leaves which have long stalks bearing 
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blades shaped like arrows the apices and lateral lobes of which arc blunted. 
The leaf-blade passes down each side of the leaf-stalk to form a pair of 
narrow wings. The thick, jointed stem is more or less procumbent and it 
sends up thinner jointed stems bearing at each joint a small leaf: those 
aerial leaves towards the top of the stem are very small and lanceolate. 

The flowers are borne at the top of the stem in dense, flesh-coloured 
spikes. Each flower is stalked and subtended by sheathing bracts. There 
<!tc live pink sepals Iree except at the base, about eight long stamens, and 
a triangular ovary having three long, free styles. 

In the North of England, the stems arc sometimes boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable. They arc tailed Easter ledges or Easter man giants. 

1 Ian tains, those pests of the garden and fawn, arc now in bloom. 
There are four common forms —the greater, the hoary, the ribwort and 
the buck’s horn, and though some of these appear in all sorts of habitats, 
[hcv also thrive in fields. Though plantain leaves are handsome, the 
plants in general are not attractive. The family, plantaoinaceae, Dicot., 
is a small cosmopolitan one of three genera, the most important of which 
is Plmtago which is represented in Britain by the plantains. The generic 
name is derived from the Latin pltmla, the sole of the foot, for that roughly 
is the shape of the leaves of most species, 

The greater or lamb s-tonguc plantain (P, mojor ), sometimes also 
called waybread and, in America, white man’s foot, is typical of the 
genus. It is a perennial achieving a height of five to nine inches and 
flowering during June to August. 1 hough it favours fields and waste 
places, it hI>o invades fawns and gardens where its rosette leaves render 
it a real menace. When thus encountered it should be dug out or killed 
with a strong arid. 

The large broad, oval and deeply ribbed leaves are stalked, and when 
the plant is growing in fields of fairly long grass these assume ati erect 
posture. In waste places, and on lawns and gardens, on the other hand 
they usually form a very flattened rosette. 

I’he ribbed flower-stalk emerges from a leaf-axil and bears hundreds 
of small, inconspicuous flowers crowded together in a spike about four 
to stx inches long, The sepals are reduced to form a four-cleft tube* 
the petals also are reduced to a four-cleft disk. There are four prominent 
stamens having purple ambers, and a long hairy style. The farter is 
usefully constructed since the flowers arc usually wind-pollinated though 
sometimes insects visit them to collect pollen. Cross-pollination is in¬ 
sured by Ihr simple expedient of the carpels ripening before the stamens 
The styles of the lowest flowers in the spike emerge while the flower; 
further up are still h bud. Therefore these styles collect air-borne pollen 
Irom other spikes. 1 hen, as the styles above emerge, ihe stamens of the 
lowest flowers ripen. The fruit is a capsule which opens by a transverse 
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GREATER PLANTAIN 
Toj> right, *ingfe flower 



The fruiting spikes of greater plantain are sometimes fed to cage-birds, 
usually canaries. At one time the leaves were boiled and eaten a green 
vegetable. 

The hoary plantain [P , media) prefers fields on calcareous soils; but 
if also grows on waste ground and sometimes in cultivated fields and 
gardens. It is a perennial and just as common as the greater plantain. 
I he flowering stalks achieve a height of sk to twelve inches. The flowers 
appear during June to October. As a w r eed, this species is even worse 
than /*, major, for the leaves (somewhat more elliptical) form a very closely 
knit rosette beneath which nothing can grow. The spike of flowers i.s 
much shorter than that of greater plantain, seldom being more than an 
inch long. The light purple anthers arc very conspicuous. The flowers 
have an attractive scent. 
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The ribwort plantain {P. Imceolata) 
is also quite common, growing mainly 
in pastures and on cultivated ground 
and sending up flower-stalks six to 
eighteen inches high. The flowers ap¬ 
pear from June to August. The leaves 
are long and lance-shaped with slightly 
toothed margins and very pronounced 
ribs. The inflorescence is almost 
globular and ihe anthers arc white. 
Ribwort is sometimes also called cocks 
and hens. 

In a few pastures and on downs the 
purging flax (Linum catharticum) t of the 
family unaceae, Dicot,, may be [bund; 
but it is not common. Although this 
species is a native of Britain, whereas 
the common blue [lax was originally 
introduced from Ireland, detailed con¬ 
sideration of die flaxes will be deferred 
until the blue flax appears (p. 450). Purging flax is an annual displaying 
its flowers on stems four to ten inches high during June to August, It 
differs from the common flax in having much-branched stems, small 
leaves borne in opposite paire instead of alternately, and much smaller 
flowers which arc while and not blue. 

The perennial flax T peromt) is rare and confined to fields on cal¬ 
careous soils in England. It does not occur in Scotland. lU pale-blue 
flowers appear during June and July. 

In dry pastures, and some Limes woods, the gentian family gentiana- 
ceae. Dicot, (p, 266), reveals itself again, tins time through the common 
centaury. This graceful plant belongs to the genus E*ythffiea t a temperate 
genus deriving its name from the Greek *iytkr$s t red, denoting the colour 
of the flowers. Common centaury is E . antaunum J the specific and common 
names coming from the Greek kmiaurion^ which relates to the centaur 
Chiron, who was familiar with drugs. 

Common centaury is an annual growing six to eighteen inches high 
and displaying its beautiful rose-coloured flowers during June to Sep¬ 
tember. The oval narrow leaves are borne in pairs, and the flowers 
form flat panicle*. Each flower is typical of the family. The sepals 
form a four-cleft tube and the five pink petals are joined into a 
narrow' tube which spreads into five pointed lobes. The five stamens 
arc inserted on the inside of the corolla funnel and project beyond its 
throat (Flak 14), 
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Gentianaceae, Dicot*, is re¬ 
presented too by the yellow 
centaury, which is sometimes also 
known os B yellow wort, or per¬ 
foliate yellow wort. It is not 
common, occurring in damp, 
calcareous, clayey pastures only. 

It belongs to the genus Chlora 
(C. pcrfolidlaji the generic name 
being derived from the Greek 
chlorosj greenish-yellow, and the 
specific name from the Latin 
ptr , through, and folium^ leaf, for 
the stem seems to pass through 
each pair of leaves because their 
lower margins are fused around it. 

Yellow centaury is an annual 
growing four to eighteen inches 
high and displaying its greenish- 
yellow flowers during June to 
September, In general habit it 
resembles the common centaury, 
though the leaves are somewhat 
broader. The number of flora] 
parts, too, is different. There 
are eight corolla lobes and eight alternating stamens. The single- 
chamber cd ovary bears a thrcc-lobed stigma. 

The pretty milkwort, which grows in very dry pastures and on warm 
hillsides and on heaths, showing a marked preference for chalky areas, 
introduces the cosmopolitan family pqlygalaceae, l)icot + There are 
about ten genera in this family, the most important of which is Polygala, 
the only genus represented in Britain, and this by several species, the one 
most easily found being i\ tndgaris^ the milkwort 'see also p, 259; . There 
is a general belief that if cows eat this plant they yield more milk ; this 
is indicated in the common name and the: generic name which is derived 
from the Greek poly, much, and gala, milk [Plate .14). 

Milkwort is a graceful little perennial growing two to ten inches high 
and presenting its flowers, which vary in colour (with blue predominating) 
during June to September. The small radical leaves are oval and are 
densely bunched together. The leaves on the thin stems are lanco 
sliaped and are arranged alternately. For a wild flower, milkwort is 
exceptional in its vary ing shades of colour* These may be white, deep 
blue, pale blue, mauve or purple, and sometimes more than one colour 
is represented on a single plant. But the most common colour is blue, 
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Hwro-ld Oaf tin 


This is due to the calyx, which is very irregular. There arc three green 
insignificant sepals and two large pctalotd sepals which give the flower its 
colour. The petals arc much reduced though the lowest one forms a 
crest-shaped organ. There are eight stamens and a two-chambered 
ovary having a long style surmounted by a deft stigma. 

Another parasitic broom rape p. 258}* the lesser Orohancke minor t 
family, orobaxchaceak, Dkot.}, is now beginning to produce its dowers 
and will continue to do so well into August. Ji may be Found in fields 
and pastures* lor its host is clover, [t is an annual growing six inches to 
two feet high* The flowers may be yellow or purple. 

New Monocotyledons are not sen- profuse in the fields and pastures 
of June. The most likely to be found is the crow- garlic (Altium vineate} — 
a close relative of ramsons or broad-leaved garlic [A. ursinum, p r 208}. 
These are members of the family amaryllidaii ae, Monocot Grow 
gar!it is a perennial growing one to three feet high and shows a prefer¬ 
ence for drier fields than does the broad-leaved garlic* The entire plant 
has the same intolerable stench as its relative. 

The leaves of crow' garlic are quite different from those of the broad- 
leaved, for they arc long and hollow like ihose of an onion. The flowers* 
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which appear during June and July, arc purplish and there are about 
twelve to each umbel. Frequently small bulbs appear in the umbel itself* 
these arc duly shed* and after lying dormant in the soil for some time 
sprout to produce new plants. 


Four fairly rare orchids (qrchidaceae* Monocot., p* 209} bloom in 
Belch during June, But they arc not easy to find. 


ti seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 

] e seemed as if the sparrow* laught him ; 

As if by secret sight he knew 
Where* in far fields, the orchis grew. 

Wwdnotes : EUEasoN 



The small butterfly orchis { Habenaria bifolia) prefers moist meadows, 
but it may sometimes also be found in copses. It is very like the large 
butterfly orchis fp. 297) in fundamentals, though it is slightly smaller in 
general habit and the white flowers are certainly smaller. 

The frog orchis* also a member of the same genus (H. nitidis) , favours 
hilly pastures. It is a smaller perennial growing Four to twelve inches 
high and presenting ils flowers 
during June to September. 

These, as the Specific name im- 
p li cs* are green * The three out er 
segments of *hc perianth arch 
over the rest of the flower. The 
labellum is two**lobed and the 
spur is very short. There are 
several large* oval leaves. 

Musk orchis is the only 
British representative of the 
genus Htrminium (H. monorchis) 
and it favours calcareous pas¬ 
tures, It is a perennial growing 
four to eight inches high and 
presen tin g i is yellowish-green 
flowers during June and July. 

These arc arranged in a long 
spike. Each flower is small and 
has no spur, it emits a musky 
smell. There is a large root 
tuber* this time spherical and 
placed at the base of the stem. 

This bears an apparent resem¬ 
blance to the foot of a bedpost* 
hence the generic name from 

the Greek fiermin, bedpost. The bee orchis 
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specific name is from the Greek mono, one, and orchis* tuber. 

The bee orchis is a further representative of the genus Opkrys f p. 167 
: 0. opifera, the specific: name being derived from the Latin apii Y bee, and 
ft™* to bear). The bee orchis is a perennial growing six to fifteen inches 
high and presenting its purple flowers in spikes during June and July. 
The inner surfaces of the outer perianth segments are pinkish and the 
three-Jo bed labdlum is brownish-purple* There is certainly a resemblance 
to a bee. The small oval leaves are crowded up the lower part of the 
stem. The root tubers are pronounced {PlaU 14). 

OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IK FIELDS, 
MEADOWS OR PASTURES DURING JUNE 

(The mimbrr Jdlau.'irtg tnehjhwfr is tht pagt m which it is men tinned or dtscr iW) 

Barisia, Red* 367 Knapweed, Black, 345 


Bird‘s^c + 227 
BEuetbdf 205 

bus'll', Yellow, 239 
BL(g!us&, Vjpcr\ 249 

Hnurnimpc, Govc-sccntcch 240 

Buliereup, Bulbous, 230 

Buricrcup, Creeping 230 

CIlirLweed, Smalt, 99 

ChicJcwccd, Field mouse-ear, 133 

Cicely, Sweet, 239 

Cinquefoil, Creeping, 343 

Clover, Dutch, 233 

Clover, Knotted, 406 

Clover, Purple, 233 

Clover, Red, 233 

Clover, While, 233 

Cowslip* 332 

Dtuiy, 127 

Dandelion. 129 

FridHary, 242 

Globe, flower, 231 

Goafs beard, 316 

Gross, Meadow foxtail, 372 


Indy's mantle, Field, 239 

Mcdick, Black, 236 

Nonsuch., 236 

Orchis, Butterfly, 297 

Parsley piert, 239 

Pine, Ground, 239 

Rose, Field, 303 

Rose. Trailing, 305 

Sainfoin, 363 

Saxifrage* Meadow, 238 

Scorpion grass* Party-coloured. 174 

Scorpion grass, Ycllow-and-bluc, 174 

Snaked hrad, 242 

Sorrel, Common, 237 

Sorre| T Sheep's, 237 

Speedwell, Germander, 227 

Star of Belhlchctn, 1B7 

Vetch, Common, 235 

Vetch, Narrow-leaved, 178 

Violet, Dog, 154 

Violet, Hairy dog, 174 

Willow-herb, Broad Smootb-icaved, 287 

Wood-rush, Field, 173 
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WAYSIDES AND WASTE PLACES 


A, 


lLONG waysides and in dry waste places the rose family ( rosace ae, 
Dicot., p. 302) is represented by two very common members, namely, 
silver weed and creeping cinquefoil. Both belong to ihe genus Pottniitln 
to which the barren strawberry or strawberry-leaved cinquefoil also 
belongs {p. 123), and in many respects all three of these plants are similar. 

Silver weed [P* arntrina) is a creeping perennial which sends up leaves 
and flowers to a height of three to twelve inches. It prefers very diy 
situations; in fact, it frequently invades the road itself It also grows on 
waste land, the rockier the better, and in coastal areas, It was supposed 
to favour heathy parts frequented by geese, hence the derivation of the 
specific name, from the Latin ama\ goose. The plant spreads easily by 
means of creeping stems. The leaves are almost fern-like, for each is 
divided into six to eight pairs of leaflets and a terminal one* and between 
these there arc smaller subsidiary leaflets, and all of them arc deeply cut* 
The under-surface of the leaflet is covered with soft white down bestowing 
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on the whole leaf a silver sheen, hence the common name. The golden- 
yellow flowers appear during June to August ; apart from colour they 
closely resemble those or l lie strawberry, even to the presence of the unusual 
cpiealyx. The fruits are also similar, being a collection or dry adienes. 

Roots of sDvenvced are sometimes routed or boiled like parsnips, 
especially in the Hebrides : Plate 12). 

Creeping cinquefoil if. replans , from the Latin for creeping) is another 
perennial creeping along the ground and sending up leaves and flowers 
six to eighteen inches high. It lavours waste places, sometimes even very 
stony ground. Frequently this plant also appears in dry meadows. The 
compound leaf is divided into five serrated leaflets palmatdy arranged ; 
this explains the common name. The flowers, which appear during June 
to September, and the fruit closely resemble those of silvenveed (p. 543). 

Another representative of rosaceae, Dicot., is agrimony (not to be 
confused with hemp agrimony, p. 4915), and this grows along waysides and 
on hanks and even in hedgerows. It is the only common British member 
or the north-temperate genus Agrintma {A t tupataria). The generic name 

is not very' appropriate for it 
comes from the Greek a grot, 
field, and ir me, habitation ; yet, 
though the plant does occur 
in fields, it prefers waysides. 
On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that the name agri¬ 
mony is derived from i he Greek 
argema, an infection of the eyes, 
and that the Greeks called die 
plant which cured the infection 
argtmant, which has since be¬ 
come corrupted to agrimony. 

Agrimony is a perennial 
growing eighteen inches to two 
feet high and displaying its 
yellow' flowers during June and 
July, As in other members of 
the family, for example silvcr- 
w'ced, the leaf is compound but 
very irregular. There arc seven 
to nine pairs of lateral leaflets 
and a terminal one and inter¬ 
spersed laterally are other 
smaller leaflets of varying sizes. 
The entire plant is covered with 
small hairs. 
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The small, yellow, sweetly 
scented flowers are borne in a 
long stiff raceme, the lower 
flowers opening first. Each 
flower, small though it is, is 
typically rosaceous, though 
there arc Only one or two 
carpels. The fruit is surrounded 
by a tuft of hooks by means 
of which it dings to passing 
animals and thus becomes dis¬ 
persed* 

Agrimony is supposed to 
have medicinal virtues* and 
country-folk used to make tea 
from it which they drank as 
a tonic. Gerard wrote that it 
was "good Tor naughty livers ”* 

The plant was also thought 
to be a useful antidote to 
snake-bite : 

Next these here Kgremony is. 

That helps the serpen f 5 biting. 

Musti w Elysium : pravtox 

but this is doubtful. At one time a yellow dye was extracted from the 
root-stock* 

Compositae, Dicot, (p. ra6) 3 is represented along waysides and in 
waste places during June by the black or hard-head knapweed, the first 
member of the genus Gentaurea to be met, for this genus is generally late- 
flowering- Knapweed is called cornflower in some parts: it is not the true 
cornflower, of course — nothing could successfully simulate the blue of 
the cornflower—though both plants are structurally so alike that they 
are included in the same genus. Centaarea is a very large genus comprising 
about six hundred species* the majority of which are native to Medi¬ 
terranean regions, though there are only eight indigenous to Britain, 
The name is from the Greek kenUmrion^ referring to Chiron the centaur 
who was skilled in drugs (Plate 1i). 

Black knapweed is C. nigra . It is conspicuous in many habitats, 
though it favours wayside banks, railway embankments, waste places and 
roadsides. It sometimes also occurs in fields, especially cornfields. 

By copse ami hedgerow, waste And wall. 

He thrills his cushion red ; 

OV burdock rank, o'er thistles lalf 
He rr^ns his hardy head; 
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Within* williOLii, the sirang leaves preiss. 

He screens ibe [riossy simie. 

Lord of a narrow wilderness, 

Self-Cetilnt-d and atone. 

Knapwetd: a. a eensoh 

The plant is a stiff-growing perennial attaining a height of anything from 
six inches to three fret and displaying its conspicuous reddish-purple 
heads of flowers during June to September, The large leaves arc 
deeply divided, though the smaller ones near the tops of the stems arc 
lanceolate. 

The flower-head i capitulum, p. 131) is surrounded by a large, con¬ 
spicuous involucre which is composed of closely packed overlapping 
bracts each of which is green but fringed with dark brown. The oval 
involuc re is a hard knob; in fact, the prefix knap means knob. All the 
purple flowers are tubular (tubumferae, p. 132) and they push their way 
up through the * hard head 1 of bracts. Ail the disk flowers arc her¬ 
maphrodite. Each has a small pappus surrounding the base of a long, 
thin corolla tube. This tube widens farther up and is there divided into 
five pointed lobes. Inside it is the usual tube of five joined stamens 
surrounding a style with a cleft stigma. The pappus forms a fringe of 
hairs on the top of the fruit. The rav flowers arc few in number (in fact 
sometimes there an* no ray flowers at all). They arc much larger than 
the disk flowers, being composed of a large corolla tube whose lobes arc 
larger and more spreading. There arc no other organs, for the ray 
flower is neuter. 

Black knapweed was once upon a time recommended for treating 
wounds and the plague, though it is difficult to say with what effect. 

Associated with the black and other knapweeds one might discover 
the tall bronmrupe ; Orobanche major, family oroba^CHaceae}, for this 
parasite favours knapweed as its host, though it will also accept other 
members of the comfositar. Tall broomrape is similar fundamentally to 
the other broomrapes (p. 258}. It is a perennial growing nine inches to 
two feet high and bears its dull yellow flowers during June to August, 

Another member of the com posit a e. Dicot., which grows in waste 
places, and sometimes also in cultivated fields, is the common sow-thistle, 
a strangely attractive plant belonging to the genus Sonckus, a fairly small 
genus of which four species are British. The generic name is from the 
Greek sonchas which means sow-thistle. 

Common sow-thistle is A. dements, from the Latin alas, a culinary 
vegetable. It is also known as milk-thistle, for it contains a milky juice, 
and though it is not now eaten by man it is very much relished by rabbits! 
Ii is an annual growing one to three feet high, displaying its heads of pale 
yellow flowers during June to August. It has a creeping root-stock. 
But the plant is easily identified by its leaves. The lower ones arc shaped 
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something like those oDbc dande- 
lion, that is, having large, back¬ 
ward ly extending segments; but 
the whole margin is secondarily 
small - toot hed a nd therefore 
prickly. There is a leaf-stalk 
flanged with narrow wings from 
the downwardly extending blade. 
Farther up the stem the leaves 
arc sessile, less deeply segmented 
yet sharply toothed, and the 
bottom of the blade practically 
encircles the stem. 

The pale-yellow flowers are 
borne in small heads, each 
separately stalked; but usually 
there is a collection of heads 
whose stalks come off at a com¬ 
mon point in umbellate fashion, 
and at this common point there 
are one or two Loot lied bracts. 
The involucre is composed of 
green, pointed overlapping bracts 
which support a capituhim of 
nothing but ligulate flowers 
(ligulifldrae, p. 132)/ Each 
flower is very like that of a dande¬ 
lion flower: but the fruit has no 
with a fringe of hairs. 



Em tit ft- *Vi«i 

SOW-THISTLE 

parachute; it is a compressed at:hene 


Upon the various Fatih's embroidered gown 
There is a weed upon whose head etqwcs Down:; 

S*nv-1histk his yeltpedj w hose downy wreath. 

If any one ran blow off at a breath, 

We deeme her for a Maid : such was his hairc. 

Ready 10 shed at any stirring ayre. 

Brilmnia's Pastorals : wii . u am bsgwne 


Along waysides and in waste places, sometimes on railway embank¬ 
ments and even in fields and woods, the tall melilot presents its yellow 
flowers during June to August* It is a typical member of the pea family 
(leouminosae. Dicot., p. gjg), and is one of the several British repre¬ 
sentatives of the genus Metiktiu, a temperate or sub-tropical genus, whose 
name is derived from the Greek melt, honey. For the flowers contain much 
nectar, and lato^ trefoil, for the leaves arc trifoliate 1 Plate ig) + 

Tall melilot (M. officinalis) is a biennial achieving a height of two to 
three feet. The large trifoliate leaves bear two pointed stipules at the bases 
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of thdr leafstalks. The three leafl ets are serra ted * The yellow flo were are 
borne in large, one-sided clusters borne at the end of long axillary stalks. 

Like wood-ruff (p. 215), melilot emits a smell of new-mown hayas itdries. 

There is a rare species of melilot with white flowers (M* aiha) t and 
i hr smaller species [M. indica), which grows only six to twelve inches high 
and has yellow flowers, is an annual. 

In both waysides and waste places, the common mallow now asserts 
itself with its showy flowers .Fluid 12). This introduces us to a new family, 
the Malvaceae, Dicot. —a family or fairly simply constructed flowers 
comprising about thirty-five genera, distributed in tropical and temperate 
regions. This family contains plants of economic importance such as 
cotton plants f Gossypitim barhadaisr, &\ arfamim and G. herboccum) and the 
coca plant yErytkroxyfon coca), the source of cocaine. Then there are 
several genera which give us some beautiful garden plants such as Malm 
(mallows). Althaea {hollyhocks). Hibiscus and Lavattra. 

Three genera, Althaea, LamUm and Malm, are indigenous to Britain ■ 
the common mallow belongs to the last named. The generic name 
Mali w is said to cornu from the Greek malahos, soft, for the plants are 
supposed to have soothing properties (the juices were used as emollients!. 

Common mallow .\f r syfaeslris) is a conspicuous plant which grows 
along waysides and roadsides, in waste places and in hedgerows. This 
strong and sturdy plant has handsome leaves {at any rate when young}, 
and these are divided into five toothed lobes. Both stems and leaves 
are very hairy. But it is the flowers which are so striking, though many 
people do not like their colour. They appear during June to September. 
Each is large and is bonier on a short stalk emerging from the axil of a 
leaf. There are five united sepals, and outside these are three bracts. 
The five large, mauve, dearly veined, petals are free and each is shaped 
like an elongated heart. The stamens arc indefinite in number, and all 
their stalks are united to form a tube. The carpels number ten to fourteen 
and these are united in a radiate fashion, thus forming a ring. There are 
as many styles as carpels. The flower ensures cross-pollination in the 
following manner. The numerous stamens ripen first. After shedding 
their pollen on the visiting insect they bend outwards and downwards 
and the styles grow in length, thus placing the stigmas in the original 
position of the stamens where they are ready to come into contact with 
the next visitor. 

After fertilisation, the carpels produce a ring of wedge-shaped fruits 
which children rail 1 cheeses T and sometimes eat. 

'Fhc silling down, when school whs o'er 
Upon ihr threshold of the door,, 

Picking rmm Mallows, sport 10 please. 

The crumpled seed wr called a cheese 

J. CLAIMt 
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After the flowers have dis¬ 
appeared, the plant becomes 
ragged and untidy* and snails eat 
the leaves; no wonder therefore 
in some localities common mal¬ 
low is called rags and tatters. 

Viper’s buglnss is a repre¬ 
sentative of the Forget-me-not 
family (boragikaceae, DicoL, 
p. *272), and it grows in waste 
places and on dry downs and 
cliffs, beginning to bloom during 
June, It is the only common 
member of the genus £chium y a 
small European genus which di> 
rives its name from the Greek 
whis, viper, owing to the shape of 
the flowers which look like vipers 
with their tongues hanging out. 

Viper's bug loss [E. vulgare) 
is a handsome biennial (so 
handsome that it is sometimes 
Cultivated) growing one to 
three feet high. It has only 
a short flowering season i June 
and July). The fairly small, sessile leaves are narrow and tapering, and 
they and the spotted stems are covered with small, prickly bristles. This is 
reflected in the common name bugles*, which is derived from the Greek for 
ox’s to n gue. The flowers are borne i n Ion g la tcral s pi kes + The Slower, agai n 
like many other members of the family, undergoes a colour-change, begin- 
ning a bright rose-red, [hen changing through purple to blue* All ages of 
flower are present in any one spike, so therefore arc the different shades of 
colour. (On occasions, a white variety of viper’s bugloss may be found.) 

The flower is irregular in that the five petal lobes are uneven* This 
is unusual in a family of regular flowers. There are no scales in the corolla 
tube as there are m the small bugloss (p* 370). The sepals are joined 10 
form a five-toothed calyx. The five stamens are inserted in the corolla 
tube and alternate with its lobes. The ovary is divided into four* and 
after fertilisation four small nuts result* 

The prickly BurIoss loves 10 crown 
A Kentish cliff, a Surrey down : 

Little she recks of shine or shower* 

And she should be Britannia's (lower. 

ThfFi MX A/o/l’-f 6Wffl t MADE LEY 
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A more robust member of 
the BORAGINACEAE, Dicot., IS 
borage which grows in waste 
places, especially near buildings, 
and sometimes also in fields. It 
belongs to the genus Borage, 
a small European and Asiatic 
genus which probably derives 
its name from the Greek borra, 
hair, for indeed this plant is 
covered with bristly hairs; 
though Linnaeus suggested that 
the name Is a corruption of 
corago, from cor, heart, and ago, 
to act, since the plant was used 
as a heart sedative. 

Borage (if. ajftrinalii) is a 
biennial growing otic to two feet 
high and blooming during June 
and July. It is stout and very 
leafy, the large, hairy leaves 
being lance-shaped with entire, 
though wavy, margins. 

The fairly large, deep blue 
flowere are arranged in small 
terminal inflorescences, The five long, pointed sepals are joined only at 
their bases; so also are the blue petals which open out into a five-pointed, 
refiexed star. Cross-pollination is ensured as follows: the five stamens 
form a hollow cone around the ovary, and since the flower is pendulous 
the apex ol the cone is at the bottom. The stamens shed their pollen 
inside the cone and it therefore (alls into the apex. Nectar is secreted at 
the base ol the ovary' which is above. A visiting bee, in forcing its way 
to the nectar, first makes contact with the pollen grains. As the flower 
gets older, its stigma projects beyond the cone ol stamens and is thus 
first touched by the bee which probably is already covered with pollen 
from another flower. 

Borage plants were at one time used in making cordials; even today 
sprigs of borage are put in claret and other cups instead of cucumber 
which it resembles somewhat in flavour. 

On occasions a white variety of borage may be discovered. 

Curled dock is the first of the docks to break into flower. The docks 
belong to the family polygon aceae, Dicot. (p. 236). They are included 
in the genus Rtimex (p. 237). Detailed consideration of the docks will 
be deferred until the very common broad-leaved dock occurs; though 
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curled dock {R> aispits) is not uncommon. Frequenting waste places. It is 
a large perennial growing two to four feet high and bearing its greenish 
flowers in long inflorescences during June to August. The large, oval 
leaves have wavy edges; this is indicated in the specific name which is 
Latin For curly. 









Family 
and h 


For the first time in die floral year another rather uninteresting family, 
namely, chenopoimaceae, Dicol, makes its appearance. It does so 
through ihe nooc-too-common Good King Henry to which the other 
picturesque names of mercury and all good are sometimes also applied. 
The name Good King Henry has nothing to do with any actual King 
Henry* It means good Heinrich^ from the German Aam t home, for it 
seems to thrive best around villages. Other authorities say it refers to 
Heinz and Heinrich, those evil spirits from which this plant offered 
protection. Though structurally uninteresting, the members of this 
family have an intriguing distribution, for many of them live in salt¬ 
water areas and many arc modified accordingly. Coastal areas and salt 
steppes in many parts of the world are the haunts of members of this 
; in Britain the sea beet, species of orachc, sea purslane, glasswort 
saltwort —all members of the family chenofodiaceae — are in¬ 
habitants of salt marshes. The 
family also contains plants of 
economic importance such as beet, 
spinach, mangel-wurzel or man¬ 
gold and orachc. 

Good King Henry belongs to 
the genus Ckmefodbum which con¬ 
tains plants which are neither of 
much economic importance nor 
lovers of salt water. Most of them 
grow in waste places and all too 
often appear on cultivated ground. 

With the exception of Good King 
Henry, members of the genus are 
known as goose foots (p* 466) owing 
to the shape of their leaves, and 
this is reflected in the generic 
name which is derived from the 
Greek then, goose, and podion^ little 
foot. Most members of the genus 
show a tendency for their leaves to 
become triangular. 

Good King Henry (C. bonus- 

fmmus) is typical of the genus jam* 

and very like the goosefoots. It is 


GOOD KING HENRY 
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a fairly succulent perennial 
(though all the rest of the 
genus are annuals) and grows 
in waste places and along way- 
sides, achieving a height of 
nine inches to two feet. Like 
certain cultivated members of 
the family, it is sometimes 
treated as art esculent vege¬ 
table and cooked like spinach. 

The triangular, more or 
less arrow-shaped, leaf is stalked 
and at the base of the stalk is 
a pair of stipules. Its margins 
arc wavy. The small greenish 
flowers, which appear during 
June to October, are borne in 
leafless terminal compound 
spikes. To each flower there 
arc five free, boat-shaped 
sepals, no petals, five stamens 
and a single-chambered ovary 
with two styles* The fruit is a 
round nut. 

In waste places, on calca¬ 
reous soils and also near the sea the notorious henbane grows. It is another 
mem tier of the potato family ( SOLANACEAE, Dicot., p. 289}, and, like the 
deadly nightshade [Atrapu belladonna ) 7 it is very poisonous, though it is 
placed in another genus, Hjotgramus, whose name has a curious derivation. 
It is from the Greek hys t pig, and kymws, bean. Some authorities interpret 
this as meaning that the plant produces lameness in pigs; others claim 
that it signifies that pigs can eat henbane fruits with impunity. 

Henbane IL nigtr) is a clumsy booking, though not unattractive, 
biennial growing one to three feet high and displaying its fairly large 
yellow [lowers during June to September. The long, deeply toothed 
leaves are not unlike oak leaves though their marginal teeth are more 
pointed and the base? of the blades encircle the stem. The plant is very 
hairy* 

The flowers are borne in dense dusters along one side of the stem ; 
in fact, the terminal inflorescences are scorpioid* The five sepals of the 
flower form a tube with five prominent teeth* The five petals, yellow* 
and conspicuously veined with purple, form a tube which spreads out in 
campanulas fashion into five lobes al>out an inch across. The five 
stamens alternate with these lobes. There are two carpels which arc 
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fused to form a two-chambered ovary. The fruit is a large, two-cdled 
capsule which remains enclosed in the dry calyx and opens by means of 

a ltd. 

Henbane is narcotic and has been used as such since the Middle 
Ages. It yields the drug hyoscyamine and other drugs ; for this purpose 
it Is sometimes cultivated. Country-folk used to smoke the capsules and 
seeds as a cure for toothache — a practice not to be encouraged. Hyoscy¬ 
amine itself is a valuable hypnotic and sedative, but must be taken only 
under supervision, for it is very strong. 

The prospect of finding anybody oul in anything would have kept MEss NJiggs 
nwakc under (he influence of henbane .—Barwby Rudgt : dickens 

Too much of the drug causes delirium, loss of speech and paralysis. It 
has been suggested that henbane was the * hebenon * used for murdering 
Hamlet’s father ; but this is doubtful. 

Upon my secure liour thy uncle stole. 

With juice of rinsed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of my can did pour 
The leperous distihaenh 

Hamletj Act I, 3c* 5 : shakespeahe 


On the other hand, it, or the 
deadly nightshade, might have 
been the ‘ insane root 1 in 
Maebtth. 

Were such things here as we do 
upraJc about# 

Or have we eaten cm the insane 
root 

That takes the reason prisoner? 

Macbeth, Act U Sc. 3 : 

SHAKESPEARE 

Another member of the 
solanaceae, Dicot., is the thom- 
apple; but it is rare, though 
it sometimes appears in waste 
places during June. It belongs 
to the genus Datura, a tropical 
and sub-t ropical genus. I n fact, 
thorn-apple is really an escape, 
for the genus is not indigenous 
to Britain at all. The generic 
name is from the Arabic tatorah. 
Thorn-apple is D r stramonium 
(from the Latin for a poisonous 



THORN-APPLE 
Flower* arid fruit 
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plant). The white flowers ap¬ 
pear during June to September, 
The main characteristic of the 
plant is the fruit which is 
covered with spines. 

Black here hound* a typical 
member of the mint family 
(lab i at a e* Dicou* p, 158), 
figures in waste places, along 
roadsides and on hedge-banks 
during June. It belongs to the 
south-European and western- 
Asiatic genus Bolivia? which is 
Greek for horehound. Black 
horebound ( B , nigra) is a peren¬ 
nial growing up to three feet 
high. The downy leaves, in 
shape and arrangement* are 
very similar to those of white 
deadncttle (p. 222), so also arc 
the flowers* but here they arc 
purple and present themselves 
during June to October, The 
entire plant emits ait offensive smell; that is why k is sometimes called 
foetid horehound. 

Wild mignonette now appears in waste places and in cultivated 
fields mainly on chalky and sandy soils* It introduces the small family 
r used ace aE r T Dscot,, a fairly widely distributed family containing plants 
adapted for living under abnormally dry conditions. Mignonette is a 
member of the genus Reseda t the name of w hich may be derived From the 
Latin reseda, to appease or heal, though there is some doubt about this. 

There are two wild mignonettes, but neither emits that charming 
perfume that the garden species (JL odorata) does (incidentally, this 
garden species is of Egyptian origin.) It was probably this character 
which inspired the common name for it In French for little darling; 
Cowpcr, In The Task, referred to the plant as the 16 Frenchman 1 ® 
darling '** 

Hie wild Form of mignonette now to be found in waste places and on 
chalky and sandy arable ground Is R. lutea, having yellow flowers; the 
other, R . alba, is confined to waste places and it has white flowers, but 
they appear about a month later. Both are biennials growing one to 
two feet high, R* alba is much rarer and Is not really native to Britain. 
Though the leaves of the garden mignonette are broad and oval, those of 
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bolli wild species arc so deeply cut as ten appear compound, the leaves of 
lutea being more deeply cul than those rtf alba. 

J he small flowers are borne in dense, mainly terminal, inflorescences. 
F-ach II owe r has stx narrow sepals, six petals each cut into irregular 
segments, many stamens and a few carpels fused to form a single- 
chambered ovary having a stigma set direc tly on it. The dowers of 
R- lutea appear during June to August; those of R. alba during July 
to August, 

The showy spikes of Wrbascum species, in varying colours of white, 
pink, yellow, blue, mauve and purple, arc frequently to be seen in (he 
herbaceous borders of gardens. But the wild progenitors are not so 
common. Yet there are half a dozen wild species in Britain, all of them 
known as mulleins. The only common example is the great mullein and 
it may occur along roadsides and in waste dry places, especially in chalky 
areas. 1 Wbascum is a large genus belonging to the family scropiujlarja- 
ceae, Dicot. (p. 226). 

Great mullein (V. tfmpius) is 
a bulky biennial growing one 
to four feet high and presenting 
its towering, stiff spikes or pale 
yellow flowers during June to 
August. Owing to its appear- 
ancc when in flower it is some¬ 
times also known as high taper, 
hedge taper, torch and Aaron’s 
rod. Bo th ste ms, leaves a nd eveil 
inflorescences arc so smothered 
in soft white hairs that the whole 
plant seems to lie enshrouded 
in cotton-wool. This is indicated 
in the generic name which is a 
corrupt ion of barbascum which 
is from the Latin barba, beard. 

Even the common name, mul¬ 
lein, is derived from the Latin 
mollis, meaning soft. Other more 
localised names such as Adam's 
flannel and Adam’s blanket are 
therefore seen to be appropriate. 

The plant probably originated 
from the Mediterranean island 
of Thapsus as suggested by its 
specific name. 

At the base of the shoot. 



ffat*i4 Kailirt 
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very large, woolly* laiuG-sltaped leaves arc densely crowded together. 
They also crowd part of the way up die stem, but then gradually separate 
out arid become smaller and smaller until they merge into nothing but 
fairly small bracts which subtend each flower in the crowded spike* Ihe 
lowest flowers of the spike open first. 

As has already been seen p. 227), the family sgrqfhULaRIaCEAE 
shows a progressive reduction in number of stamens; Ter example, the 
genus Veronica has only lwo. But Vcrbasoim has die maximum for die 
family, that is, five - two Jong and three short. Even the filaments of 
the stamens are hairy. There are five woolly, united sepals; five large 
yellow petals joined to form a small tube then opening, oul freely into five 
lobes; and a two-chambered ovary surmounted by a long style. 

Those who live in the west of England should now keep an eye on 
the more secluded waysides for the yellow or procumbent wood sorrel 
Oxatis c&mkulafa} of the Family oxalidagfae, Dicol Though funda¬ 
mentally like the white wood sorrel ip. it differs vegetatively in 

being procumbent and hairy. Furthermore* the flowers are much smaller, 
yellow in colour and there are two borne on each axillary flower-stalk. 
They appear during June to September. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WAYSIDES OR 
WASTE PLACES DURING JUNE 
(Th* tmmkff following mch fittr w i'j iht fmgt an ivhiik tf u mmtwntd or 


Alexanders, 244 
Barley. Wall, 584 
Bartsia* Red, 367 
Betony* Wood, 294 
Bird’s eye, 1227 
Caraway, 334 
Chcr.il, 317 
Clary, 244 

Crane s bill, Dov-eVIbot, 178 
Crane s bill, Slinking, 22 4 
Daisy, 127 
Dandelion, 129 
Dradneitie, HenbU* 244 
Dead net Ue, White, 222 
Familury^ Common, 339 
Goafs beard, 316 
Hare** ear + 369 
Ha\vkbU + RourH, 3^ 

Herb Robert. 224 
I I Guild’s tongue. Common, 407 

Aldilot, Tall. 347 


Nbistard, Hedge* 314 
Mustard, Treacle, 361 
Nettle, Common slinging* 311 
Neltlr, Roman slinging. 313 
Nettle, Small stinging* 313 
Nightshade, Deadly, aSg 
Parsley, Common beaked, 243 
Plantain* Greater, 336 
Plantain* Hoary* 337 
Plantain* Lamb 1 * tongue, 336 
Plantain, Ribwort* 338 
Ragwort, 336 
Sage* Wild* ^44 
Saxifrage, Rue-leaved, [83 
Saxifrage, ThrecTingerrd, 183 
Speedwell* Germander, 227 
Spurge* Sun, 3G7 
Stork’s bill, Hemlock, 253 
Tare, Hairy* 333 
Vetch, Common, 233 
Vetch, Narrow-leaved* 17B 
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MORE WEEDS 

C ORNF HELDS, gardens and other forms of cultivated ground are 
a veritable paradise for the field botanist during June; for not only are 
the cultivated plants themselves in evidence but there is also a heavy 
crop of weeds- 

One of the less common of these - a comparatively harmless one - 
is the lovely phe&santfs eye, a member of the buttercup family (stANU n* 
CfLACEAE, Dicot, t p + 229) j though hs flowers are scarlet. This quite 
beautiful annual grows six to ten inches high and blooms during June 
to September. It is the only British member of the germs Adonis 
(A. autummlis), named after Adonis, the son of Ginyras, beloved by Venus: 
he was killed by a wild boar* and his blood stained the petals of this 
flower. 

The leaves arc very finely divided. The flower, bright red though it 
is, is typical of the buttercup family. There are five sepals, five to ten 
petals without nectaries, many stamens and many Itcc carpels. 

Ripening cornfields of June are alw ays associated with the common 
red poppy or com rose {Plate 13), The flashy red of this beautiful flower 
renders it so conspicuous that it cannot be overlooked. It often appears 
in other habitats* especially different Forms of arable land. Frequently so 
many appear at the same time that the fields seem to be flushed with red. 

Summer set lip to earth's bosom bare* 

And ]efl (he flushed print in a poppy there : 

Like a yawn of fire from the gras; it came, 

And the fanning wind puffed ic to flapping rtanicv 

ThtPppPjt FRAKC33 

The poppy brings forward again the fairly small but simple family 
PAPAVERACEAE, Dicot., a family ekisdy related to the buttercup family. 
(The greater celandine, p. 261, was the first member encountered.) * 
The family is mainly north temperate in distribution, and many of its 
members contain latex. Poppies belong to the genus Papavtr, and the 
common red poppy is P* rhoeas. The generic name is Latin for poppy, 
and the specific name Is from the Greek rfum t pomegranate, for the poppy 
capsule superficially resembles a pomegranate fruit. 

All members of the genus Pafmm are annuals. The common red 
poppy grows one to two feet high and is a very hairy plant, bearing silky 
white hairs on stems* leaves and even sepals. The entire plant contains 
a narcotic latex which stains the hands red, 
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The solitary flowers* which appear during June and July, arc borne 
oil long, graceful stems and they nod pensively especially when young or 
in bud* The two green* boat-shaped* hairy sepals are very deciduous 
und foil off as soon as the flower opens, some times breaking away from 
the base, sometimes from the tip. The four soft, tissue-like scarlet petals 
arc or unequal size — two outer large and two inner somewhat smaller 
ones. There are numerous black stamens. The carpels* though indefinite 
in number, arc united to form a single-chambered ovary, at the top of 
which is a number of stigmas arranged radially like the spokes of a w heel. 
Though the flower has no nectar it is visited by insects seeking pollen to 
make 1 bee-bread T . Thus the plant may be cross-pollinated ; but if not, 
then it resorts to self-pollination. Like the sepals, the petals arc also very 
deciduous, and they arc shed as soon as pollination has occurred. 

The fruit is a very interesting capsule having a pepper-box mechanism 
fur seed dispersal (p. 31). 

The poppy with her cracking pepper-pot 
That spills in ripened moment split asunder. 

The Garden : v. sackvuxe-west 

The leaves are deeply segmented, but they are sesrile* 

Yet with all its floral beauty and botanical interest* the common red 
poppy is a w eed which farmers justifiably despise. 

On Otic aide is a field of drooping oats, 

Through which ihc poppies show their scarlet coats, 

So pert and useless, that they bring to mind 
The scarlet coats that pester human-kind. 

EpitUt to my Brother George : keats 

The rarer rough-head poppy [P. argmone) also grows in cornfields; 
it is much paler red in colour* Though the opium poppy (P. somrujerum), 
from which the juice is extracted ' mainly from the fruit) for the produc¬ 
tion of morphine and laudanum, grows wild in Britain, it is more at home 
in Mediterranean regions, li has been cultivated for the drugs it yields 
since Neolithic times* Its leaves are simple though toothed, arid they 
arc not hairy but very glaucous. The flower is large and has white 
petals with purple patches at their bases. 

Very dose to papaveraceae, Dicot., in the scheme of flowering plant 
classification is the fumariaceae, Dicot, — a family which introduced 
itsdr through climbing corvdalis (p. 295), and then again through the 
rampant fumitory (p* 317). But consideration of the family was deferred 
until a more common member appeared during the floral year, and now 
it has arrived, Tor the common fumitory is indeed a common plant in 
cornfields, on other arable land, along waysides and in hedgerows. 

FttMARiACEAE, closely akin to papaveraceae and ranunculaceae, is 
one of the more primitive of Angiospermous families. Indeed, so closely 
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related h it to the fapaveragear 
that some botanists do not re¬ 
cognise a distinction, and place 
the two families under the latter 
heading. There are only two 
British genera in fumakiageae, 
namely, Cwydalis {p. 295) and 
Fumaria, and the Fumitories be¬ 
long to the latter. The common 
name is From the Larin Jumus 
krrae 7 smoke of the earth. For 
there was a strange legend that 
the plant arose From smoke 
which, coming From the earth, 
was acted upon by the wind 
and sun and thus turned into 
fumitory. 

Common fumitory F. ojjki- 
tmlb) is an annual growing six 
tn twelve inches high and pre¬ 
senting its purple flowers during 
June to September. The leaves 
are so finely divided into tri¬ 
angular lobes as to appear much 
like naaidenhair Fern. The sma 11 
flowers are borne in graceful 

axillary racemes. As in the poppy there are two deciduous sepals. The 
four petals arc irregular; of the two outer ones, the upper is swollen at its 
base to form a blunt spur which contains nectar. All four petals are 
purplish-pink tipped with deeper purple, and they arc elongated into a 
tube (though they arc not joined to each other), the deep purple tips 
acting as honey-guides. There are six stamens grouped into two bundles 
oF three each. The single-chambered ovary has a long style with a lobed 
stigma. 

As its specific name implies, common fumitory was at one time 
considered to have medicinal properties. 


Jfvrdd Baitin 


COMMON FUMITORY 


Yc lake your lax^lyvKs 
Of latirtol, rciuaurcp and Fumctcre* 

Or else of dicbesr. 

A m Fried’s Tale : oaiAUdn 

Botanists recognise one or two other species of Fumaria and ihcse also 
grow in cornfields; but their distinctive characters are not easy to 
recognise, so much do they resemble the common species. 
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Fumlto^ 1 , ioo + a name 
Which superstition bold* 10 fame, 
Whcwc red and pnrptn moult'd 
flowers 

Are cropped by maids in weeding 
hours. 

To boil in water* milk or whey. 

For washes on a holidays 
To make their beauty fair and 
sleek, 

And scare ihe tan from summer^ 
cheek, 

j T clare 

Charlock, or wild mustard* 
h a pernicious weed on arable 
land, preferring land under root 
and Bras ska crops, though it 
seems to pop up everywhere, even 
suddenly on newly ploughed 
land. This is because its seeds 
are very' viable; indeed they 
have been known to last for a 
century especially when buried 
beneath turf, yet when disturbed 
and brought near the surface of 
loose, moist soil l hey germinate. 
Sometimes they suddenly ger¬ 
minate in their thousands and then in a few months the fields are a sea 
of pale yellow (Flak 13). 

The charlock on ihe fallow 
„ WiJI take ihc traveller* cyra T 

And gild ihe ploughland sallow 
With flowers before it dirs. 

Mate Patms : A„ E, Ii<]1:>iian 

Whai da^/led alh and shrine far-nfr as shines 
A held of charlock in Ehc sudden sun 
Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold. 

Couth mid LpttiU : tknnvson 

Charlock is a member of the by now familiar family cruci ferae, 
Dicot. fp. 95}. .So dosdv related is it to the cabbages {Brained) that 
some botanists place it in the same genus. Others, however, have separated 
it and the mustards, and assigned it to the genus Sinapb, the Latin for 
mustard, though stated by some authorities to come from the Greek 
sittos, damage, and ops, eye. 

Charlock {.?. ttrvensis) is a sturdy annual growing one to two feet high 
and displaying its fairly large flowers during June to August. Its leaves 
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arc very like those of garlic mustard (p. 223). Both stems and leaves are 
hairy. The yellow flowers arc typical of the family, therefore very like 
wallflower both in fundamental structure and arrangement in inflores¬ 
cence. The fruit is a typical siliqua. 

The boy tailed to hh tram 
And with htue-glancinR share 
Turned up the rape and turnip 
With yellow charlock to sparer 

!mU Autunui Z ANDREW YOUNG 

Tiic two annual mustards, also members of the genus Sinafris, namely, 
white (S. a(lm) and black (& nigra), are cultivated; but they sometimes 
also occur hi the wild state on arable land. Both are very similar to char¬ 
lock (wild mustard) and display their yellow flowers during June to 
August. 

Then there is treacle mustard, but this is sufficiently different to 
warrant another genus. Erysimum (E, theircmtJmdcs) * The generic name 
is from the Check trm, to draw up, for some species cause blisters. The 
specific name has the same derivation as both generic and specific names 
of wallflower {Chnrantkus them }. The c ommon name treacle is a corrup¬ 
tion of thmti£a t a Venetian medicine of which this plant was an ingredient. 
Treacle mustard is an annual which grows six inches to two feet high 
and displays its yellow flowers during June to August. The leaves are 
lung and lanceolate and have irregular margins. The plant is not very 
common but it sometimes appears on cultivated and waste land and 
sometimes also in hedgerows* 

Another member of the cruciferae, Dicot., which also favours 
arable land, especially cornfields, is the wild radish, the progenitor of 
the cultivated forms. So like charlock is this plant that it is also called 
jointed charlock or while charlock. But it differs in sufficient detail to 
warrant a separate genus, Rapkanus {R. Tapkenutmm) t the generic name 
being Latin for radish, from radix , root. This bristly annual grows one to 
two feet high and blooms during June and July. Its leaves arc like those 
of charlock but smaller* There is a strong tap-root, not so swollen as 
those cT the cultivated varieties* The flowers may be yellow or lilac, or 
yellow veined with lilac. The fruit is a jointed onc-chambered pod with 
a long beak at its distal end. 

One of the very worst weeds On gardens and a table land is the small 
bindweed, sometimes also known as corn bindweed, and by other names 
which arc also applied to the great bindweed (p. 307}* Like the great 
bindweed, it is a member of the family convolvulaceae, Dicot.; but it 
is altogether smaller than the great form and is sufficiently different to 
warrant another genus* In fact, small bindweed is the only British 
representative of the genus Convobmlus itself (C* arvrnsu). It h a perennial 
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which, in the absence of any near-by 
support* sends out branch stems flat¬ 
tened against the soil surface. If, on 
the other hand, a tall support* such as 
an upright plant, is growing near by, 
then the bindweed climbs by twining 
its stem around in an anti-clockwise 
direction. iThis habit is indicated in 
the generic name which is derived 
from the Greek wnvofro, to twine 
round. The common name indicates 
also the strong action involved, for the 
stem twines firmly around, sometimes 
several plant stems binding them and 
holding l hem as if in a vice. 


And round green roots anti yellowing 
stalks 1 sec 

Pale pink convolvulus in iendrih. creep. 
Scholar-Gypsy : matt mew Arnold 

But apart from this the small bindweed 
is a perfect nuisance, fur its roots pro¬ 
duce adventitious buds prolifka]ly ? and 
from these long ydJow underground 
stems emerge. In this way does the 
plant reproduce itself vegetalively, for 
these stems periodically send up aerial 
shoots, and they are so tenacious shat 
if only a small bit of one of them be 
left in the soil it will continue growth. 
Indeed, this plant has been looked 
upon in the past as the emblem of 
obstinacy. 

In most respects, the plant organs 
— stems,, leaves and flowers — arc like 
those of great bindweed, but much 
smaller. The two large bracts which 
envelop the calyx of the great bind- 
weed are here represented by two much 
smaller bracts which are inserted well 
down the flower-stalk. Sometimes the 
flowers of small bindweed, which appear 
during June to August, are white, but 
more often they are a beautiful pink and are delicately scented. They 
open only when the weather is fine {Platt 13). 


SMALL BINDWEEO 
Climbing a rm of white bcril gmvs, 
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The Ciunibrous bi nd-wccd, with ils 
wreaths and beEl^ 

Had tVrincd about her two imal! 
rows cif pca^ 

And dragged them m the earth. 

Th* Exrursi&n : 

Wordsworth 

There are two members of 
the pea family i leguminosak, 

DicoL, p T 95) which are often 
cultivated for the fodder they 
produce; but frequently they ap¬ 
pear in the ivEld state, so they 
are deserving of mention. One 
h sainfoin or saint-foin, in some 
localities called cock’s head 
(Onobrychis safim) f whose generic 
name is derived from the Greek 
ejujjj, an ass, and injeha, to cat, and 
die Specific name from saiivus t 
Latin for cultivated or sown. The 
common name, sainfoin, is from 
the French meaning wholesome 
hay. The plant appears on culti¬ 
vated ground and sometimes 
also in calcareous pastures. It is a perennial growing one to tw’o feet 
high and displaying its terminal racemes of rose-coloured papilionaceous 
(lowers during June and July. The leaves are each composed of seven 
to nine lateral leaflets and a terminal one. Sainfoin was introduced into 
Britain during the seventeenth century for cultivation as fodder: when 
it occurs elsewhere or on cultivated ground as a weed then it is probably 
an escape, for it is not indigenous to Britain. 

tiLic my Si fuin. and sold ir Co John. Carpenter, This h the ijih crop. Ii 
cnnfjnun as gfrncl it ha,i Ijeen for sortie yearS . —Jtiifrttal : GILBERT WHITE 

Lucerne (Medkago saliva) is another leguminous plant which is often 
cultivated as fodder. Sometimes it occurs as a weed on cultivated ground 
and also on railway embankments. It is a perennial growing one to two 
feet high and displaying its small papilionaceous flowers in loose axillary 
racemes, purple or blue in colour. The leaves are trifoliate* and each 
leaflet is slightly notched. 

The coMPosiTA e ? Dicot. (p. 126} has a fine crop of representatives 
among agricultural and horticultural weeds during June. 

The genus AtithmU (from the Greek antfttmon., a flower) is represented 
by two plants — stinking mayweed and com chamomile, 
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STINKING MAYWEED 


Ifohilsf i*4Jie4 


Slinking mayweed [A, catula), sometimes also known as stinking 
chamomile, is a not unattractive annual growing six to eighteen inches 
high and displaying its white flower-heads during June to September. 
It has a foetid smell and contains an acrid juice. It is very common, 
especially on arable land in the south of England. Each spreading leaf 
is deeply divided into grass-1 ike segments. The leaves are densely massed 
at the base and also borne solitary up the stems. Each flower-head is 
borne singly on long stalks. The head is cup-shaped as indicated by the 
specific name which is from the Greek kotyte, cup. There is a disk of yellow 
tubular, hermaphrodite flowers. The ray is made up of conspicuous 
white ligulatc flowers which are sometimes male only and sometimes 
neuter. There arc no styles. The fruit is an achcnc without a pappus. 
The plant docs not derive its name from the month, for it is seldom, if 
ever, blooming during May ; the name comes from the early belief that 
it was a useful plant for treating ‘ mays ’ or young maidens. 

Corn chamomile A. nn'fttsif) is also an attractive agricultural weed, 
very similar indeed to the stinking mayweed. But it is a larger annual 
plant growing six inches to two feet high and having a shorter (lowering 
season (June to August). The finely cut leaves arc not so spreading. 
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The (lower-heads are similar but frequently the ray (lowers arc rcflexed ; 
this is never so with stinking mayweed. Tire plant has a pleasant, aromatic 
smell, something like apples; ' in fact, the name chamomile is derived 
from the Greek, meaning ground apple. .As in stinking mayweed, the 
juice is acrid. 





Scentless mayweed, also a member of the composita^j Dicot., is not so 
closely related to the stinking mayweed: in fact, it belongs to the genus 
Matricaria, to which another agricultural weed, the wild chamomile, also 
belongs. The generic name has a curious origin, coming from the Latin 
Pid/iiv, womb, since members of it were used for treating uterine ailments 
in the belief that the plants were dedi¬ 
cated to St Anne, mother of the 
Blessed Virgin [mater card, Beloved 
Mother). 

Scentless mayweed (AI* inadarata)^ 
corn feverfew or com mayweed, is an 
annual growing one to two feet high 
and favouring cultivated ground, es¬ 
pecially cornfields and wet places, dis¬ 
playing its white flower-heads over 
a long season — June to October. Its 
leaves also are divided into many 
grasfi -1 ike segments, in Fact, more so 
than those of Anthemis species. The 
flower-heads are larger (about two 
inches across}, and the disk is very 
convex. 

Wild chamomile (Af. ckommUla) 
grows twelve to eighteen inches high 
and blooms d uring Ju n c to A ugust . I ts 
leaves arc less divided than those of 
scentless mayweed. The ray flowers 
become very rc flexed as they get older. 


Com marigold [Chysmthtn 
turn) belongs to the same genu 
moon- or ox-eye daisy (p. 324) , 
the former is sometimes called yellow 
ox-eye. It is on occasions quite a 
troublesome weed in cornfields, as in¬ 
dicated by the specific name, from the 
Latin seges, cornfield. It is an annual 
growing twelve to eighteen inches high 
and presenting its handsome yellow 
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flower-heads during June to 
October, though tending to die 
down during August aid Sep¬ 
tember, It h not very common. 
It h a dumsydooking plant, 
though the leaves are very like 
those of moon-daisy but a little 
larger. The smaller flower-heads 
too are like those of moon‘daisy 
except that all the flowers, in¬ 
cluding those of the ray, are 
yellow. The entire plant is 
smooth and glaucous. 

The genus Centaury also of 
the family comfositae. Dicot., has 
already been introduced through 
the hard-head or black knap¬ 
weed (C nigra, p T 345) ; now two 
other members are appearing, 
namely, great knapweed and the 
lovely blue cornflower. 

Great knapweed ( G. scabma) f 
in some localities known as maifellon, grows Ibr preference bn cultivated 
ground. It is a perennial attaining a height of one to three feet and 
displaying its large purple flower-heads during June to September, The 
plant Ls in general larger than the black knapweed. The large leaves are 
more deeply cut. The flower-heads are fundamentally similar, though 
the ray flowers are larger, more spreading and of a brighter colour. The 
fringes on the bracts of the involucre are of a lighter colour. 

The lovely cornflower or corn bluebottle (C. qmmSi from the Greek 
kyands, dark blue) is very familiar because in all its shades of white, pale 
blue* dark blue, pink and red it is a favourite in gardens. But the rather 
rare wild form is usually of the delightful 4 cornflower 5 blue only (though 
very rarely a deep-purple form occurs), and it sometimes appears in 
cornfields* 

And for ihc blue 1 hat u f cr the sea 1* bom p 
A brighter rises in our sianilmg cottL 

An IrwMiott in Dttphnis : countess of w eneie^ei j;ea 
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The cornflower is an annual growing one to two feet high and appear¬ 
ing in all its floral beauty during June to August. The upper leaves arc 
long and narrow and arc arranged on the stem alternately ; the lower 
leaves arc muih divided. Both stems and the under-surfaces of the 
leaves are covered with white down. 
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The light involucre surround¬ 
ing the flower-head is made up 
of greet 1 bracts having brown 
fringed margins. The tubular 
disk flowers are hermaphrodite 
and almost purple in colour. 

Their stamens are irritable and 
withdraw into the corolla tube 
if touched. The large, spread¬ 
ing, tubular ray flowers arc 
bright blue, but they are 
neuter. 

Then wait till June \t over and 
the dogsprfs burning; 

Wail until the cornflower conm 
with harvest-tide; 

Watch her in the barley blowing 
kisses in the morning. 

And tell me what is bluer in the 
whole world w ide I 

Tht Ptwr AWi Garden : 

J4ADELE.Y 

Another of the spurges, die 
sun spurge [Euphorbia kelioscopia) f 
of the family euphorbiaceae, Dicot. (p. 113)5 now appears upon the 
scene. It occurs on cultivated ground and in some waste places where 
the soil is exposed, flowering during June to October, This annual 
grows six to eighteen inches high. It is fundamentally similar to the 
wood spurge (p. 114) ■ but is altogether a rotauster plant with a very 
large5 spreading umbel (p. 368), 

Red bartsia is one of the semi-parasitic members of the sckophularia- 
ceae, Dicot. (p. 226), which grows on arable land and in waste places 
and dry fields. It is an attractive plant belonging to the genus Serbia, 
which is named after the scvcmccnth-dghteenth century Dutch physician 
J. Bartsch. Red bartsia [ 8 . odontites) is an annual growing six to eighteen 
inches high and blooming during June to September* It is semi-parasitic 
on grass roots* At one time it was used as a cure for toothache, hence 
the specific name from the Greek odms, a tooth [Plate 13}. 

The leaves are borne in opposite pairs. Each is long and narrow with 
toothed margins. The red (lowers grow r in long, conspicuous, unilateral 
racemes which appear during June to September. II ie calyx is a four- 
toothed, hairy tube. The corolla h tubular also, but opens at the mouth 
into an arched upper lip and a thrccdol>ed lower lip. There are two long 
and two short stamens* 



i farm'd jLTajJi n 

CORNFLOWER 
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SUN SPURGE 


Of all the many families 
represented in June on 
arable and other cultivated 
ground, even the primrose 
family (primuiaceae, Di- 
cot., p* 107) is included. It 
is represen ted by t he scarlet 
pimpernel — very common, 
but none the less lovely. 11 is 
the most frequently occur¬ 
ring member of the genus 
Anagalttf, a name derived 
from the Greek ana, intensi¬ 
fying particle, and anagallo, 
to decorate., meaning that 
the plant blooms repeatedly, 
and such indeed is the case. 

Scarlet pimpernel (A, ar- 
vensis) is a delicate annual 
which sends branches along 
the soil and these some¬ 
times grow upwards to a 
height of anything from six 
to twelve inches. The 
scarlet flowers continue to 
appear from June to Novem¬ 
ber — a long season. 


The trailing stems bear leaves in opposite pairs, each consecutive pair 
being at right angles to each other. Each leafis sessile and broadly oval 
with smooth margins Plate 12), 

The flowers arc borne singly on long* thin, axillary' stalks. They close 
up during the early afternoon, and always during dull weather, which 
explains why the scarlet pimpernel is sometimes also known as shepherd's 
or poor man's weather-glass. Each flower has five sepals which are joined 
to form u long-toothed calyx. The five scarlet sepals are also joined at 
1 heir bases and then spread out into a fivc-lobed salver. Sometimes pale 
pink and even white varieties occur; so also does an exceedingly rare 
blue variety (classified by some botanists as a separate species, A^fimina). 
The fruit is a very efficient capsule (p. 32) + 

As a medicinal herb, scarlet pimpernel has a proud but suspect history, 
for it has been accepted as curing hydrophobia, smallpox and fevers. 


Watch, little lidchmousr, watch where you tread ; 
Sparks are falling among ihc grass. 

Think not a flower could hum so red. 

The Pear M tin's Gar Jen t sia lit LEY 
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Another conspicuous June 
weed of cultivated ground is the 
white or evening campion {Lychnis 
vespertma)) a member of the 
0 A KYOP H YLLACEAE 5 DieOt* (p, 99) h 
and a close relative of the red 
campion (p, 223). It frequents 
arable ground — a biennial grow¬ 
ing one to two Feet high and 
blooming during June to Septem¬ 
ber. In fact, as a late-flowering 
plant it often brings cheer to an 
otherwise dreary late September 
scene. Though fundamentally like 
the red campion, it is sturdier 
and indeed much more hairy* 
though the leaves have not that 
red tinge that those of red cam¬ 
pion have* The white flowers 
open out towards the everting as 
indicated by the spec ific and alter¬ 
native common names; they 
are therefore pollinated by night 
moths. But each flower is only 
short-lived {Plate 12). 

Two members of the umbel- 
LIFEKAE, Dicot. (p. 163), wllkll 
grow on cultivated ground and 
elsewhere and begin blooming 
during June are shepherd’s needle 
and hare's ear, Sh ephcrd + s needle 
{Scm£x ptdtn-vtnms) is a fairly 
typical umbellifer and is the only 
representative or the genus Scandix. 
It is an annual growing four to 
sixteen inches high and displays 
its umbels of small w hite flowers 
during June to September. The 
outer flowers of the umbel are 
irregular in that the petals arc of 
unequal size. But the diagnostic 
feature of this plant is the very 
king fruits — sometimes as much 
as three inches long — which 



WHITE £ AMP I ON 
Batumi ltft T male flower j &ottwn right t 
fcrnak flower 
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stand erect in the umbel, thus giving the appearance or a comb. This is 
why the plant is sometimes called Venus's comb, and it also explains the 
generic name Scartdix ; which is probably from the Greek mino t comb: 
pictm is Latin for comb. 

The other umbellifer is the much less common and one of the least 
typical of the family, namely, hare's car. This grows not only on cul¬ 
tivated ground in calcareous areas but also in waste places. It belongs to 
the genus Bupkurum which derives its name from the Greek bous^ ox, and 
pkuron^ rib, since apparently at one time the plant was used for treating 
lung diseases in cattle. Other authorities claim that the name originates 
from the rib-like arrangement of the veins of the leaves* 

Hare's car { B . roiundifoiium) is an annual growing six inches to two 
feet high. Its stems are hollow* The glaucous, alternately arranged 
leaves arc not at aU like those of most um be LI iters, being round or ovoid 
and slightly pointed at their distal ends though entirely smooth of 
margin and at their bases completely encircling the stems which bear 
them. 

The fairly large yellow flowers appear during June to July. They 
are borne in small compound umbels which are subtended by large 
foliar bracts. Each flower is typical of the family. 

Hare's car is also called common thorow wax or thorough wax 
because the stem waxes or grows right through the leaves. 

The scorpion grasses (p. 248)* or the family bgraoinaceae, Dtcot., 
arc represented on cultivated land during June by the field scorpion grass 
(Myosotis arv£nsis) t an annual growing six to eighteen inches high and 
presenting its blue ilowers during June and July. In this species each 
flower-stalk is exceptionally long; 'but the inflorescence is typically 
scorpioid. Field scorpion grass may sometimes also be found in 
woods* 

boraoinaceae. Dicot.* is also represented by the small bugloss or 
field alkanet. This plant is not much like viper's bugloss (p. 349) ; in 
fact it is a member of a different genus, Lycopsh^ the only British repre¬ 
sentative ( L . amends)* The generic name is derived from the Greek 
lykos t wolf, and apsis, sight, since the flowers are supposed to resemble 
wolf's eyes — a strange analogy'. The alternative common name alkanet 
indicates that the roots yield a red dye* 

This very hairy annual grows six to eighteen inches high and favours 
not only cultivated ground but also sandy sites in coastal areas. The 
fairly small, long, triangular leaves are borne spirally on the stem; the 
radical leaves are larger and oval. The blue flowers, which appear 
during June to August, arc arranged in those scorpioid inflorescences 
typical of the family. The narrow part of the petal tube is curiously 
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curved (a diagnostic feature of the plant) , and the throat is almost blocked 
by live white scales, 

Basil thyme is a not very important representative of the mint family 
(labiataEj DicoL* p, 158)- It belongs to the genus Calaminthfl t which 
derives Its name from the Greek kata, good* and minthe , mint. Some 
floras have given this genus the name Saturda* Basil thyme {C. acims) is^ 
very typical of the family, favouring cornfields and attaining a height of 
four to ten inches* It may be annual or biennial, presenting its bluish- 
purple flowers during June to September, 

I hesitate even to mention that most pernicious of all farm and garden 
grass weeds, namely, the couch grass* so have handed over its introduction 
to Miss Sackville-Wcst whose description surely could not be bettered. 


The couch-gras throwing roots at every 
node* 

With wicked nick-names like its wicked 
adfp 

Twitch, quitch* quack, scutch. 

The Carden : v* sackville-west 

This grass, loathed by all gardeners 
and farmers, spreads by means of per¬ 
sistent underground stems which are 
so difficult to eradicate since they 
push their way through the soil for 
long distances, giving off roots at their 
nodes and periodically throwing up 
aerial shoots* Even a small portion of 
such a stem will grow again if left in 
the soil. 

This wretched plant is a member 
of that mainly very useful family, the 
gramineae, Monocot. (p. 170)* and it 
h the only common member of the 
genus AgTofryraTi (A. repens ), from the 
Greek agros. Field, and pyros, wheat — 
though it is a very false form of 
* wheat \ Miss Sack ville-West has 
given above the alternative common 
names, of which quitch is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon name for the grass, 
twice* The flowers, which appear 
during June to August, are borne in 
fairly loose spikes. The leaves arc 
typical of the family. 
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Any attempt to eradicate this terrible weed must be concentrated on 
the subterranean portions, otherwise one bit of underground stem left be¬ 
hind might easily result in a dense colony of grass quickly arising from it. 

Finally* the wild oat {Amta probably a forerunner of the 

cultivated oat [A* saiiua), also a member of the gramineae, Mohocol* 
sometimes also appears as a weed on cultivated ground. Its generic 
name is Latin for oat, and the specific name is a diminutive of the Latin 
fatuuSj meaning foolish or useless* that is* wild. This annual grows two 
to four feet high. Its spikelets arc green and drooping and are borne in 
loose panicles. These appear during June and July, There are usually 
three flowers in each spikelet and the awns arc fairly long (p, 371), 


OTHER WEEDS WHICH MAY A 
{The number fdfowing athjfawif is It 
Bindweed. Great, 306 

Bud** eye, 227 
Bistort, 335 
Borage, 350 
Buttercup, Gorily 
Buttercup, Creeping. 230 
Buttercup, Snudl-fiowcred. 24B 
Campion. Bladder, 334 
Chictweed, Small > 99 
Crane** bill, DoveVfoot, 178 
Daisy, 117 
Dandelion, iag 
Dcadneulc, Red, 179 
Cromwell, Gam, 249 
Groundsel, 98 
Heartsease, 24G 
Ivy, Ground. t$& 

Knapweed, Black, 345 
Lamb's lettuce, 1B1 
Lungwort, 1G8 


pear in flower during june 

page on which it is meni toned or described^ 

Madder, Field, iBi 
M ignonette, 354 
Mouse-tail, 179 
Nellie, Common stinging, 312 
Nettie, Roman stinging. 313 
Nettle* Small stinging, 313 
Nightshade, Enchanter^, aBtt 
Parny, Wild, 246 
Penny-cress, 248 
Plantain, Greater* 336 
Plantain, Hoary,. 337 
Plantain, Lamb's longue, 33B 
Plantain, Ribwort, 337 
Ragwort, 326 
Scorpion grass, Field, 24B 
Shepherd** purse, 97 
Sow-thistle, Common, 34b 
Speedwell. Field, 1B0 
Speedwell, Germander, 2 27 
Woundwort, Gorn p 180 
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MOUNTAIN ; MOORLAND AND HEATH 

NoTHING Of importance appears on mountain, moorland or heath 
during June, though a few interesting rarities present themselves. 
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SHRUBS 

Certain shrubby relatives of more common aboreal plants occur. 
There is, for example, dwarf dogwood (Contwr suscicQ), a close relative of 
the common dogwood (C, sanguiwQ) p. 280), members of the family 
cornaoeae, Dicot, Dwarf dogwood is a perennial shrub growing only 
four to eight inches in height and confined to the moors ot northern 
England and to the mountainous regions of Scotland. This species is 
very common in Scandinavian countries as indicated by the specific 
name which is Latin for Sweden. 

The creeping stems of this perennial send up annual aerial shoots 
which dilTer from those of the common dogwood in that the leaves arc 
sessile and there are fewer flowers in each umbel. The white umbels 
appear during June to August. The red fruits are supposed to stimulate 
the appetite. 

Then there arc several dwarf, shrubby willows, all members of the 
genus Salix (p. 150) of the family salicaceae, Dicot. "Ihey are all con- 
fined to mountainous, exposed areas. 

The whorde-leaved willow (S. myrtinites) is rare and confined to the 
mountains of southern Scotland. It is a shrub growing one to two feet 
high and bearing its catkins during June and July. 

The woolly willow ( 5 , fan/its) is also to be found in the same aieas, 
though it is even rarer, being a shrub which grows one to three feet lugh 
though more robust than the whorde-leaved form. It bears its floral 
catkins during the same season. 

The veined willow { 5 , ttliculuto) is also confined to Scotland. It is a 
smaller shrub growing six to twelve inches high. The net venation is 
very pronounced, 

Dwarf or least willow ( 5 . ktrhacea) is the smallest of all willows, growing 
only two to six inches high. Again this species blooms during June and 
July. 

All the above willows are of creeping habit. 

Another June shrub is the cowberry, a member of the family vac- 
ciniaceae, Dicot. (p. 253 )* an< l so closely related to the^ bilberry and 
cranberry as to be placed in die same genus (Vatrinwm mtis-idaea). The 
specific name is Latin after a vine which grows on Mount Ida, Crete. 
This shrub, which grows six to eighteen inches high, and presents its 
small pink flowers during June to August, is so like the cranberry (p,^ 4®0 
as often to be mistaken for it. But the fundamental difference lies in 
the shape of the leaves. Though both arc ovate, the broader part is at 
the distal end in cowberry, whereas in the cranberry it ts nearest the 
leaf-stalk. 
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HERBS 

Of the freshly flowering herbaceous plants of mountain, moorland 
and heath in June those which arc common arc uninteresting, whereas 
the more intriguing species are either fairly or very rare. 

The rose family (rosaceae, Dicot, : p, 30a) is represented on heaths 
by the tormentil, a member of the genus Potentilia to which also silverweed 
(p. 343) and creeping cinquefoil (p. 343) belong. 

Tormentil (P, torment Ufa or erect a) is a perennial sending up erect 
shoots six to ten inches high. This habit is indicated in the alternative 
specific name; the other sped Ac name tormentil fa is a diminutive of 
tormentum, pain, for the woody roots were at one time used for treating 
dysentery - . Unlike most members of the genus, tormentfl’s leaves are 
divided into three deeply notched leaflets only (sometimes, but rarely, 
there arc five). The yellow flowers, which appear during June to Sep¬ 
tember, though very like other members of the genus, differ Fundamentally 
in that there are usually only four sepals (and therefore four cpicalyx 
segments) and four petals. 

Some botanists recognise a creeping form of tormentil as a distinct 
species — P. procumbens. 

The pea family (leoumikosae. Dicot., p. 95) is represented during 
June on heathland by the Jowly least yellow trefo'l or slender clover, a 
member of the genus Trifolmm (p, 233). This species, T. jiliforme, is a 
slender, prostrate annual (the specific name is derived from the Latin 
jifam, thread), never growing more than nine inches high, usually less, 
and displaying its yellow flowers during June and July. It is very like 
true shamrock (T. dttbium, p. 332}, though or smaller habit and having 
fewer — four to six — flowers to each head. The standard of the corolla 
is deeply notched. 

The pink family (caryophyllaceae, Dicot., p. 99) presents itself 
on June heathland through the medium of the heath pearlwort {Sagina 
subufata), which will bloom until August. This plant, like all other pearl- 
worts (p. 264), is inconspicuous, though apart from this it resembles the 
stitchworts (p. 157). It is exceedingly small and of tufted habit, bearing 
its long, pointed leaves in pairs and displaying its small white flowers oti 
stems no more than one or two inches high. The leaves are awl-shaped, as 
indicated in the specific name which is from the Latin subula, awl. 


The beautiful Cheddar pink, another member of the caryophyl- 
laceae. Dicot., is all too rare, for it is very beautiful. It belongs to the 
same genus as the garden pinks, namely, DuuitJmi. The common name 
does not refer to the colour (indeed many pinks are white or of various 
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other hues) but to the verb i to 
pink * ot Mo pierce ’ as sug¬ 
gested by the petals which are 
deeply notched. The generic 
name is from the Greek dbs t 
god, and ant has f flower; indeed, 
sometimes pinks and carnations 
are called Jove T $ flowers, The 
genus is spread over Europe, 

Asia and Africa, but it favours 
sunny habitats in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area. 

The Cheddar pink (D. kk- 
sins) is a perennial which may 
be found, but rarely, in a 
few calcareous places, mainly 
aL Cheddar in Somerset, though 
even there it is not easy to 
come by. It is of tufted habit, 
with masses of long, blue-grey 
glaucous leaves— * small versions 
of the leaves of garden carna¬ 
tions {the specific name h Latin 
for blue-grey). The beautiful 
pink flowers appear on stems 
six to nine inches high during June and July. They are very like those 
of the garden pink. The five petals are deeply serrated. There arc ten 
stamens and two styles. This species,, wild though it is } is also a favourite 
in rock gardens* 

Mid the squander'd colour 
idling as 1 lay 
Reading the Odyssey 
in my rock-garden 
I espied the climer’d 
iiifts of Cheddar pinks 
Burgeoning with promise 
of their sccim*! bloom 
Alt the modish motley 
of their Hoorn to-be 
Thrust up m narrow buds 
on slender stalks 

Cheddar Finks : r. briih;f^. 

There are other wild pinks, too, but they arc exceedingly rare. The 
maiden pink (D, ddtoides) is confined mainly lo hilly pastures, A white 
variety of this grows in parts of southern Scotland, The rare Deptford 
pink (D. anuria) favours sandy and gravelly places ; but, rare though it is, 
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it is widely spread over Britain. The wild pink ( D , plumarius) and the 
clove pink or wild carnation ( D, e&ryopkyllus) sometimes appear on old 
walls, though they were probably originally garden escapes. 

The bell-flower family ( c amp aa'ulaceae, Dicot.) comprises nearly all 
late-flowering species, though one representative, the shcep’s-bit scabious 
(sometimes also known as sheep’s bit or sheep's scabious) appears on 
heaths and sandy sites, blooming during June to September, But this is 
not a typical member of the family, so detailed consideration of cam- 
pan ulaceae will be deferred (p, 416). 

Shccp’s-bit scabious is a hairy annual growing six to ten inches high. 
It is the only common British member of the genus Jasione {J. montana ); 
the origin of the generic name is doubtful, though it has been suggested 
that it is connected with the Greek iasis, a cure. 

The plant’s small, oval, wavy leaves form a rosette at the base and 
they are also borne alternately on the stem. The name scabious is given 
the plant because the flowers arc borne massed in terminal inflorescences 
superficially like those of true scabious (p, 328), though there is no funda¬ 
mental similarity at all. Nevertheless, each head of lilac-blue flowers is 
supported by an involucre of green bracts. Each flow r er is composed of 
five small united sepals ; Jive long lilac-coloured petals, free except at 
their bases; five stamens also united at their bases; and a long style 
with a cleft stigma borne at the top of a two-chambered ovary. The fruit 
is a capsule, 

The only new member of the family compositae, Dicot., to appear on 
heaths and downs during June is the carline thisde, a plant which docs 
not conform to the popular idea of a thistle at all. It is the only British 
representative of the genus Carlina , a small European genus. The name 
has several possible derivations. Some say it is after Carolus (Charles V) 
or Charlemagne because both these historical figures used the plant for 
medicinal purposes. Others derive the name from the Latin caro , to 
scratch [Plate 14). 

The carline thistle ( C . vulgaris) is a biennial growing six to eighteen 
inches high, and blooming during June to October. Its long, lance- 
shaped leaves arc deeply toothed and bear sharp spines on their margins. 
Though the flowers are purple, the entire flower-head (capitulum), which 
is about one to one and a half inches in diameter, is yellow in appearance 
because of its curious involucre of bracts. The outer whorls of bracts are 
green, leafy and prickly. The inner whorls are long and yellow, looking 
superficially like a row of yellow ray flowers. During dry weather they 
spread out in the form of a star, but when it is wet they close up. On 
the Continent, a closely related species (C. acaulis ) is often hung outside 
doors and used as a hygrometer. .After fertilisation, these tough bracts 
persist. The purple flowers arc all tubular. Growing between them on 
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the disk are other long, yellow bracts, so despite the fact that the flowers 
themselves arc purple the entire flower-head is yellow in appearance. 

On dry heaths and banks the wild thyme grows and displays its rosy- 
purple flowers during June to August; but it is not easily discovered for 
it is not common. It is a member of the mint family (labiatae, Dicot., 
p. 158) and is included in the north-temperate genus Thymus (from the 
Greek thymes, the name for this plant). The wild species is T. serfiyllum 
(from the Greek herpytios, wild thyme), and it is smaller than the cultivated 
herb, T. vulgaris (p. 378 and Platt 14), 

Wild thyme grows two to eight inches high, bearing its small oval 
leaves in pairs and presenting its small purple flowers in dense heads. 
The entire plant emits the well-known aromatic perfume especially in hot 
weather. 

Associated with wild thyme, the red broomrape (Orobancke rubra , 
family orobaxchaceak. Dicot., p. 258) may appear, For it is a semi- 
parasite choosing wild thyme as its host. It grows four to nine inches 
high and presents its red flowers during June to August, 

Among the Monocotyledons which open out on heaths during June 

are two members of the orchid 
family (orchidaceae, Monocot., 
p. 209). One is the spotted 
orchis ( Orchis macula t a} which 
favours damp heaths and open 
mountainous pastures. Jt is 
a fairly conspicuous perennial 
growing nine inches to two feet 
high and exhibiting its lilac or 
purple flowers in Jong dense 
terminal racemes during June 
to September. 

The two root tubers of this 
species arc lobed in palmate 
form, The long, lance-shaped 
leaves are conspicuously spotted. 

The other member of the 
orchid family is the small or 
heart-leaved twayblade {Luiera 
cot data, which also prefers 
turfy moors. The plant is a 
rare, much smaller version of 
the more common tway blade 
(p. 2it) growing only three to 
six inches high. As its altcr- 
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native common name and the specific name (from the Latin cor y heart) 
imply, the leaves are heart-shaped, whereas those of the common form 
are oval. The greenish flowers are borne in smaller racemes and appear 
during June to August. 

Among the many heath grasses (gramineae, Monocot., p. 170), 
mat weed grass (jfardus stride) will be found flowering from June to 
August. It is a small perennial grass growing two to eight indies high. 
As its common name implies, it is of tufted habit, and this is al$o indicated 
in the generic name which is Latin for m a tweed or mat grass. The 
$pecifie name b also indicative of the habit, for it is Latin for close. 1 he 
spikes of flowers arc slender and erects and they bear sessile, unilateral 
s pikelets. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR ON MOUNT At NS, 
MOORLAND OR HEATH DURING JUNE 


( Thf numfcf following rothputr U the page on 


Betony, Wood, 294 

Bilberry, 3s3 
Bird’s. foot, 255 
Broom, 252 

Bmomrape, Greater h 258 
Campion, Muss* 250 
Catchfiy, Dwarf, 250 
Cat’s car, Lcmg-rooceti, 328 
Columbine, Wild, 217 
Cow-wheat, Common, 216 
Crow berry., 25B 
Eyebrisht, 257 
Furze, Needle, 252 
Germander, Wood, 294 
Corse, 95 


which if u mentioned Of dzferibetfy 

Green weed, Petty, 252 
Lousewori, Heath r 175 
MHkwortt 339 
Orchis, Butterfly, 297 
Raspberry T 252 
Red Rattle, Dwarf, 175 
Rose, Burnet, 254 
Rose, Scratch. 254 
Sage, Wood, 294 
Silver-weed, 343 
Speedwell, Common, 257 
Slitchwort, He^th, 256 
Stitch wort, T^csscr, 256 
Stork's bit]. Hemlock 255 
Whin, Petty, 252 
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WALLS 

_ /alls, especially old ones, arc frequently gay with flowers during 
June, and perhaps the most conspicuous of them all is the bitingstonu.rop p 
though tlus plant prefers very dry walls. It belongs to a family which 
wc have not so far met, namely crassulagear, Oicot. ■ a fs±rnily of 
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BITING STONE CROP 


plant* which grow in very dry habitats — in Britain on such as old walls, 
roofs of houses, etc- But the family is not well represented in this country', 
though it is a fairly large and natural one, being composed of about 
four hundred and fifty genera, mainly- South African in distribution. 
But even there the plants favour dry' situations, especially rocky places. 
So to most members of the family water economy is all important; there¬ 
fore the plants store water, especially in their [hick, succulent leaves. 

There are three common British genera, namely, Sedum, Cotyledon and 
Smpmtwm. The first two appear during this month; the third in July 
(P- 475 )- 

Biting stonccrop belongs to the genus Sedum, a fairly large genus dis¬ 
tributed mainly in north-temperate regions and represented in Britain 
by about ten species. Most species arc flat-growing, spreading plants, 
a characteristic implied in the generic name which is from the Latin 
sedeQ) to squat. Some authorities, however, derive the name from stdo, to 
calm, for in olden days members ol the genus were planted on roof-tops 
to counter the effect of thunderstorms. 

The commonest British species of Sedutn is S< acre, biting stonectop, the 
matted green branches of which cover old walls and whose yellow' star- 
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occur m masses 
that they have ins 


like flowers make a really lovely 
sight during June and July. As 
the specific name implies, the 
plant has a bitter taste, which 
also explains the more localised 
names of wall pepper or poor 
man's pepper. The plant is a 
perennial growing three to eight 
inches high* but spreading over 
considerable areas once it gets a 
footing. The very small, bright 
green leaves are thick and succu¬ 
lent, thus acting as storehouses 
of water. They are arranged 
alternately though crowded on 
the stems ; especially crowded 
are they on the erect flowerlcss 
shoots where they actually over¬ 
lap a 

Krinlnt floWCrS 

much so 
inspired the local 
name ot gold chain. Each flower 
has five oval, pointed, green 
sepals* live bright yellow pointed 

petals which open out into a star when the weather is fine \ ten stamens;, 
five carpels which when fertilised form follicles which eventually split 
along one side to release their seeds. 

The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch. 

Hung down in heavier tufts, and that bright weed, 

The yellow stonecrup, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grew. 

Binding the lower panes. 

The Exclusion: wordswohth 


ROSEROOT 


Among other stonecrops arc the white slonecrop (5, album), which 
favours similar sites to the biting stone-crop and blooms a! the same time. 
It is easily distinguished, for its (lowers art white. Orpine or live-long 
(S. teUpfiium) is the largest of the stonecrops, displaying its purple flowers 
in duckets and waysides during July and August (p. 4^7) * Roserool 
(5. rosetim) grows on rocks in mountainous and coastal areas, especially in 
the north, and presents its yellow or purple flowers during May to August. 
It bears larger, flat, oval, fleshy leaves. The roots are thick and knotted 
and smell like rose-water. The rarer stonecrops include yellow stonccrop 
(5. rupettre), growing on rocks and blooming during June and July; 
tasteless mountain stonecrop (5. stxangutare), presenting its yellow flowers 
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during July and August; English siunccrop {$* nnglkum ), favouring 
coaxial rocky areas and bearing its while flowers spotted with red during 
June to August. There are also a Few others, all of very localised 
distribution. 

Biting stance top and others are favourites in Hick gardens. There 
arc, however* many garden varieties having white* yellow, pale-blue, 
purple and red flowers, and sometimes variegated foliage. 

The second genus of the family crassulaceae, DicoL, which is to be 
found blooming during June, h Cotyledon, and this is represented in Britain 
only by the wall pennywort or navel wort (C. umbilicus). This also grows 
on old walls. It is an extraordinary perennial plant, taller and robuster 
in habit than biting stonecrop* attaining a height of anything from four 
to twelve inches. 

The entire plant is succulent and fleshy + The alternately arranged 
leaves are curious* having long fleshy stalks and round thick blades with 
wavy margins sinking towards their centres where they join their stalks. 
This characteristic is indicated in all the names: Cotyledon is from the 
Greek kotjl^ a cup; umbilicus is Latin for navel or shallow depression; 
navelwort signifies the same ; and pennywort indicates the shape of the 
leaf-blades* though each is somewhat smaller than a penny. Children 

sometimes call the leaves penny 
pics, and in some parts the plant 
is known as kidney wort. 

The greenish-yellow flowers, 
which appear during June to 
August, are pendulous and are 
borne in long erect racemes. 
Each flower is fundamentally 
similar to that of biting stone- 
crop, except that the petals are 
not stellate but arc joined to 
form a five-notched tube. 

Wall pennywort has figured 
in medicinal hcrbals, especially 
those of the sixteenth century, 
being recommended for treating 
burns and scalds. Its jnice was 
also claimed to have soothing 
properties and was used for 
treating erysipelas. 

This plant Is another favour¬ 
ite in rock gardens* though the 
cultivated form has more golden 
yellow flowers. 



WALL PENNYWORT 
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Apart from the genus of nettles [Urtira, p. 312), the only other genus 
representative of the family uhttcaceae, DIcql* in Britain 15 Parittoria, 
and this has only one British species, namely, P* ramiforaj peUitory-of-the- 
wall. (Some Floras include the genus Humukss * hop T in the same family; 
but here it is placed in the family canKabinaceai* p< 4 2 ^.) 

File generic name of pellitory-of-th«>wall signifies its habitat, For it b 
from the Latin parifs, wall. The plant favours walb and rocky places. 
It is a perennial growing six to twenty inches high and having reddish* 
brittle stems- Both stems and leaves are covered with silky hairs. The 
Leaves are lance-shaped with smooth margins, and they are arranged 
alternately* The small* greenish flowers appear in dense! axillary clusters 
during June to September. Unlike those of the nett Be, they are her¬ 
maphrodite, Each duster of flowers U supporter! by three to six united 
bracts. The individual flower is inconspicuous, for it has no petab* but 
there are four greenish sepals* four stamens and a $ingle style with a 
much-branched stigma — for the flower is wind-pollinated (tf/i nettle)# 
Cross-pollination is ensured since the style develops and ripens first. The 
Four stamens, like those of nettle* suddenly jerk out when ripe. This 
can be seen by gtndy inserting the tip of a pencil into the centre of an 
unfertilised flower- 

Among the rock cresses belonging to the genus Arabis (cruci ferae, 
Dkot-* p. 95)* J:he hair)- rock cress ( A . hirsute) is Lhe most common. It 
grows on old walls, rocks and dry banks and presents its cruciform white 
flowers in crowded inflorescences during June to August* But it is not 
very common and still less common than half a dozen other species of 
this genus which is more familiar to us in the Form of many species and 
varieties which figure in rock gardens. Most of the rock cresses originate 
from Arabia as the generic name implies. The hairy rock cress is covered 
with silky white hairs (hirsute Latin for hairy). There is a rosette of 
radical leaves and others are arranged alternately on the erect flowering 
stems which grow nine to eighteen inches high. The leaves are sessile, 
more or less oblong in shape and have a few marginal teeth- The fruit is 
a long siliqua, typical of the family* 

On old walb and in other dry places, the forerunner of the garden 
lettuce (Ldctucd saliva) may be found flowering during June to August- 
This is the wall lettuce {Loctuea murali j). The common name lettuce b 
from the Middle English letuse; the generic name h from the Latin 
milk, for the plant contains a milky white latex- The specific name* of 
course, indicates living on a wall* from the Latin mums* 

Lactttta is a composite germs (comfositae, Dicot.* p, 126 ). There arc 
several wild British species* but E muraiu is the only common one* It is 
an annual* growing one to three feet high and presenting its yellow 
flower-heads during June to August. The entire plant is smooth. 
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The leaves ate not a bit like those of most cultivated lettuces ■ they 
are simple, yet so deeply and variously cut as to appear compound, with 
the terminal lobe the Largest. Sometimes this plant is known as the ivy¬ 
leaved lettuce, though it is difficult to see why. 

The yellow flower-heads are borne in angular panicles, Though 
each flower-head is a true capitulum it is small and looks like a simple 
flower for there are only five ray flowers present though these arc sup¬ 
ported by an involucre of green bracts, All the same, each flower is a 
typical ligulatc one, very like that of the dandelion, and having a hairy 
pappus. 

The young leaves of this plant make an excellent salad. 

Many different grasses (gramineae, Monocot., p. 170} will be found 
growing on old walls though such is not the usual habitat for tLiem. The 
exception is wall barley (Ihrdeurrt murinum) which really favours old walls 
though it sometimes also grows along dry waysides. It is a relative of the 
meadow barley (H. pratense, p. 330), but seldom grows so tall, attaining a 
height of six to eighteen inches; furthermore it is an annual and not 
perennial, and its roots are fibrous and not creeping. But it blooms 
during the same season —June to July. 

OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR ON WALLS DURING 

JUNE 

[ The number following rath Jkuver is the page on which ii is menli&rwf or described) 

Celandine Greater, 261 Saxifrage Three-fingered* 183 

Fearlwort* Annual* a&a Speedwell* Wall, 183 

Saxifrage* Rue-leaved, 183 Toadflax, Ivy-leaved, 360 
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MOISTURE-LOVING PLANTS, 
SEMI-AQUATICS AND AQUATICS 

Ol' RING June, the midsummer month, the floras of moist meadows, 
marshes, bogs, sides of streams and rivers and even fully aquatic habits 
come into their own, for the abnormally high humidity and compara¬ 
tively low temperature of these habitats are now offset by maximum 
conditions of light intensity, day-length and warmth. 
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damp meadows and other humid sites 

One of the most popular country plants during June is meadow¬ 
sweet or queen of the meadow, a plant which grows in the shaded parts 
of damp meadows (especially on the edges of woods) and frequently 

along the edges of rivers, ponds and lakes. 

This tall,' woody perennial grows two to four feet high and displays 
its masses of small cream or white flowers during June to September. It 
is a member of the rose family (rosaceae, Dirot., p. 3 02 J* and is included 
in the genus Spiraea , to which dnopwnrt (p. 330} and the rare willow- 
leaved spiraea also belong. This is the true Spiraea genus J it must not lac 
confused with the cultivated potted household favourite, also brown as 
Spiraea, which is not actually a member of this genus at all (nor indeed of 
the family), for it is a member of the genus Asttibe which belongs to the 
family saxj fr ag ace a E. T The true Spiraea genus is a fairly large, nort in¬ 
temperate one, but the three plants mentioned above are the only British 
representatives. The generic name is from the Greek sfieim, coil, for the 

fruits are curiously twisted (Plate 15). _ 

Meadowsweet (S. ulmam) has tall, stiff stems which are tinned with 
red. The leaves arc like those of agrimony {p. 344), that is, divided into 
large* toothed leaflets between 
which smaller leaflets are inter¬ 
spersed on a common leaf-staJk- 
The under-surfaces of all the 
leaflets arc covered with a white 
down. Each leaflet is shaped 
somewhat like an elm ( Ulmus ) 
leaf — hence the specific name. 

Though each cream or white 
flower is small, the plant is very 
conspicuous when in bloom 
[June to September) for the 
flowers are massed in their 
thousands in dense inflores¬ 
cences, Each flower is typically 
rosaceous, having a four- or 
five-cleft calyx, four or five free 
petals, numerous stamens and 
four to nine carpels. The flower 
is pollinated by insects which 
are attracted to it by the power¬ 
ful fragrance which it emits, not 

by nectar, for it secretes none. inflorescence of meadowsweet 



Dltttd Sunpti 


1 Fimvn in Britain, p, 77. 
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The fruit is a collection of splitting follicles. 

The fragrance of meadowsweet rendered it popular in Elizabethan 
days for strewing on the Doors of rooms* Then it was sometimes also 
known as bridewort. In other localities it was known as meadwort for it 
was infused into mead to give that beverage additional flavour. 

The meadow-sweet flaunts high iu showy wreath 
And sweet the quaking grasses hide beneath. 

Summer: J. cum 

The mint family (labiatae, Dicot., p. 158) has a rather rare repre¬ 
sentative in the damp meadows of June. This is gipsywort which some¬ 
times also grows alongside rivers and streams, it continues in bloom 
until September, It is a member of the genus L\ copus, a small, north- 
temperate genus whose name is derived from the Greek lykos, wolf, and 
pous, foot. Gipsywort {X* europaeus) is a perennial which grows one to 
three feet high. Its leaves are borne in pairs, each pair being at right 
angles to the next. Each leaf is deeply, but regularly toothed. The 
small white or flesh-coloured flowers are borne in dense whorls in the 
axils of the upper leaves. Though typically labiate in structure (c f. 
white dead net tie, p. 522 }, the lips of the corolla are not very pronounced; 
in fact, the flower is more like that of mint (p. 546). 

Creeping Jenny, that favourite in shaded rockeries in gardens which 
so easily gets out of hand, is really a native British wild flower favouring 
damp situations, especially rocky areas. It has a creeping main stem 
which gives off roots at the nodes. The plant belongs to the primrose 
family (prjuulaceae, Dicot., p. 107) and is included in the genus 
Lysimnchia (p. 216 and Plate 15). 

Creeping Jenny (L. nummulatia) derives its specific name from the 
Latin nummus, coin, from the shape of the shining green leaves which are 
almost round and borne in pairs. This characteristic is also indicated in 
the alternative common name, moneywort, whereas the paired arrange¬ 
ment of the leaves is reflected in the more localised name, herb twopence. 
In the United States, where this attractive creeper is looked upon as a 
weed, it is called creeping Charlie. In fact, the Americans apply the 
name creeping Jenny to the common small bindweed, Convolvulus arvensii, 
p. 362. 

The bright yellow flowers appear on fairly long axillary stalks during 
June and July, Since the leaves are borne in opposite pairs the flowers 
also appear to grow in pairs. Each is very like the flower of yellow 
pimpernel (p. 216) and yellow loosestrife (p, 503). 

Another member of the family primulaCeae, Dicot,, is the bastard 
pimpernel or chaffwccd which grows in moist, sandy places. It is rare, 
and is the sole British representative of the genus Centunculus (C. minimus). 
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Both generic and specific names signify the habit of the plant, for the 
former is derived from the Latin cento, a patch, indicating insignificance. 
This very small annual grows only one to three inches high and bears 
very r insignificant oval and pointed leaves alternately arranged. The 
minute pink flowers appear during June and July. They are borne 
solitary' in the leaf-axils and are sessile. There are five pink petals united 
in the form of a five-toothed tube inside which the five stamens are 
inserted. 

Canary grass (gramineae, Monocot., p, tyo) grows in wet places. It 
is an annual attaining a height of one to two feet and is one of the Few 
members of the genus Photons .P. canariensis). T he spikelets are borne in 
almost globose heads and are pale yellow streaked with green. The grains 
glisten fas indicated by the generic name which is from the Greek pkalaros , 
shining}, and these arc fed to cage-birds, especially canaries. 


MARSHES AND BOGS 

In the more water-logged marshes another buttercup (ranunculaceae, 
Dicot., p. 229) may be discovered. This is the greater spearwort [Ranun¬ 
culus lingua), a perennial which 
grows two to five feet high and 
is therefore the tallest of all 
buttercups. The large, yellow 
flowers arc as much as an inch 
in diameter and they appear 
during June toScptcm ber. The 
leaves arc not like those of most 
buttercups: they are sessile, 
long and spear-shaped or shaped 
like a tongue, as indicated by 
the specific name, which is Latin 
for tongue, There are a few 
blunt teeth on the margins. 

There is a lesser spearwort 
(j?. jlammula) which favours 
similar haunts but is much 
smaller, growing only four to 
eighteen inches high. Its leaf- 
blades are more oval and they 
are borne on long leaf-stalks. 


Marsh arrow-grass is a 
Monocotyledon winch favours 
marshes and begins flowering in 
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June. It is a radier Inconspicuous plant belonging to the family 
juNCAGiNACEAE t Monocot,, a small temperate family of four genera. 
Arrow-grass belongs to the fairly cosmopolitan genus Triglochin which 
is represented in Britain by two species. The generic name is derived 
from the Greek trds, three, and glochin, spine, referring to the carpels, 
which are three-pointed. 

Marsh arrow-grass (T. palustre) is a perennial which grows six to 
twelve Inches high and bears long, grass-Eke leaves. The small, incon¬ 
spicuous purple flowers grow on long, loose spikes and appear during 
June to August. Each flower has six perianth segments* six stamens and 
two carpels. 

In more add bogs a new shrub might claim our attention, though it 
is only in mountain bogs that It will tee found, and there it attains a 
height of two to three feet. This is sweet gale or bog myrtle, the only 
British member of the sub-tropical family hyricaceae, Dicot. Sweet 
gale belongs to the genus Myncn (A/. gaU ). The generic name is from 
the Greek mprikt^ tamarisk, though there is little resemblance between 
the two plants (p, 522)* The leaves, which are oblong and ilightly 
toothed* emit a pleasant resinous smell especially when rubbed during 
hot weather; this is implied in the name gaU w hich is Celtic for balsam. 

The gale's rich halm, and sundew’s crimson blush. 

Tht Bcfrough t G, CRABBE 

The family myricaceae is closely related to die birch Family betu- 
laceae (p. 117). The flowers of sweet gale are something like those of 
birch, being borne in erect catkins which appear during June and July. 
The male catkin bears broad and pointed bracts each of which subtends 
two bracteoles and four to eight stamens. The bracts of the female cone 
each subtend two to four bracteole$ and two carpels with two stigmas. 
The fruit is a small nut, the outer layer of which secretes a wax-like 
substance. 

■ ■ ■ now v*c came to a trickling 1 streamlet* on whose spongy banks grew 
great bushes of bog-myrife, giving a spicy odour to the air. 

Cumberland : mrs . gaskell 

In moorland bogs* as opposed to those occurring in mountainous 
regions which afford hospitality to sweet gale, the common cotton grass 
will soon be adding to the scene with its masses of white* hairy fruit. It 
begins blooming during June and continues to do so until August. It is 
not a true grass* though it is a Monocotyledon* belonging to the sedge 
and bulrush family, cyperaceae, Monocot, (p, 270). There are four or 
five different British cotton grasses all belonging to the genus Eriophorum y 
from the Greek man t wool* and pfwreo, to bear* referring to the white, 
woolly fruit. 
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The common cotton grass (£, polystatkitm, meaning many spikes) is a 
perennial which grows six inches to two feet high. The leaves arc grass- 
like, but they are not tufted in this species as they are in others. The 
flowers are borne in many spikelets. The perianth of each small flower 
is composed of long* conspicuous bristles which, after fertilisation, grow 
out into long white hairs which aid in the aerial distribution of the fruit 
(p. 49). These soft hairs arc sometimes gathered and used for stuffing 
cushions. 

BANKS OF RIVERS, PONDS AND LAKES 

The mill'Whcclj cheerful drudge, would roll 
And splash and drum, but the bright-eyed s r o!r 
Would never care for him r would swim 
AcTOJS his racing waves* and slim 
Sharp dace would watch in the quickest gush, 

And forget-me-not and flag and rush 

Would take up quarters there, boom as he might, 

Hu Gift: for C. M. P .: epmund buunden 

Approaching the true aquatic associations, we now come to the banks 
of running water such as streams and rivers and still water such as ponds 
and lakes. Here we shall meet many already familiar flowers still in 
bloom, hut a few new arrivals can be expected. Some of these new¬ 
comers are very welcome. For example, in June, along the sides or 
streams, on banks w r herc rills are rising, sometimes also along river banks, 
the most beautiful of all the scorpion grasses (p. 174) will be found* This 
15 the mouse-car scorpion grass or what is more popularly known as 
forget-me-not* Like the other scorpion grasses this plant belongs to the 
family BORAOtMACEAE J Dicot (p + 27a), All scorpion grasses are included 
in the genus Mjmi otif; several of these have already appeared in bloom 
(pp, 174, 272). Forget-me-not is M* palustris , from the Latin patus, a 
swamp, for that exactly describes this plant's favourite haunt. It is a 
perennial growing one to two feet high and displaying its lovely pale-blue 
flowers during June to August (Platt 15) . 

I love iw growth at large and free 
By untrod path and uniopped trec ? 

Or nodding by the unpruned hedges 
Or on the waters dangerous edge 
Where flags and meadowsweet blow rank 
With rushes on the quaking bank. 

On d Brd qf Forget-mi-mV; £ GHUflEKA ROSSETTI 

There 1$ some doubt about the origin of the name forget-me-not* 
By some it is applied to alkanet, while others, especially in the west of 
England, call the germander speedwell (p. 227) forget-me-not; in a few 
localities the name is used for the rather rare ground pine (p, 214}* 
But most people today mean the mouse-ear scorpion grass (Afyasolii 
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pakitris) when they refer to forget-me-not, especially the cultivated 
forms, it seems that Coleridge had this plant in mind when he wrote of 
the forget-me-not. 

Nor can 1 firid T amid my lonely walk 
By rivulet* qr spring or wet roadside, 

Thai blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook* 

Hope's gcnilc gem, the sweet Forge t-me-not. 

THe Kttpiaks l COLERIDGE 

Tradition has it that a knight was gathering flowers for hb lady by the 
side of a river when he slipped and fell into the water and was drowned ; 
as he sank he tried “ Forget-me-not +# , and that is how this plant got its 
name. 

The blossoms blue to the bank he threw 
Ere he sank in the eddying lido; 

And H Lady. I'm gone, thine own knight true, 

Forget me not PT , he cried. 

The farewell pledge the lady caught* 

And hence* as legends say* 

The flower is a sign to awaken thought 
Of friends who are far away. 

All green parts of die forget-me-not, even the sepals, are covered with 
white silky hairs. The lance-shaped leaves are arranged alternately on 
the erect stems. 

The blue flowers are grouped on long* scorpioid stalks, Each flower 
is usually blue with small yellow scales at ihc throat of the corolla tube. 
But like most members of the family the flowers frequently undergo a 
colour change. They are often pink when young* then turn blue, then 
again revert to pink as they get old. The five petals arc supported by a 
five-toothed calyx tube. There arc five stamens inserted inside the corolla 
tube and alternating with the petal segments. The ovary is deeply 
divided into four segments, each of which forms a small nut after fertilisa¬ 
tion. The four ripe nuts remain surrounded by a persistent calyx. 

The tufted scorpion grass (A/, catspltosa, from the Latin caespts, turf) 
is also to be found growing in similar habitats and blooming at the same 
time. It differs from forget-me-not in that it Is of tufted habit, shorter 
(four to eighteen inches) and having very' shiny, smooth leaves. 

Among the rarer habitats oTriver-banks and sometimes also damp woods 
and thickets, is the handsome monk’s hood* an unusual member of the 
buttercup family (ranUHCULACEAE* Dicot.,, p. 229), This rare wild plant 
(common enough under cultivation) is a perennial which grows one to 
two ft cl high* It belongs to the genus Acmitum * a large north-temperate 
genus represented indigenously in Britain only by months hood ( A. angli^ 
cum)i though other species and varieties are grown in gardens. The 
generic name is from the Greek akanitm y which is the name for the flower, 
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though this was probably derived from afcm t dart, for arrows were poisoned 
with the plant’s juice. The common name refers to the shape of the upper 
calyx segment which is the shape of a monk’s cowl. There is a rarer 
local name, wolfs banc, for the entire plant is very poisonous, 

**o F no, go noi to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf* bane, tight-rooted > for it* poisonous wine ; 

Nor suffer [hy pate forehead to be kiss'd 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine. 

Qtft to A/fW^/v: KEaTS 

The leaves arc palmately divided into five deeply toothed lobes. 
The flowers which appear during June to August are deep blue and grow 
in long inflorescences* The blueness of the flower is due to the sepals 
which have become pctalokh There arc five of them. The two lower 
ones form a platform on which insects may alight. Then two others 
form wing-like flanges, and the fifth forms the protective hood at the 
back. There are only two petals and these have become reduced to 
nectar-containing tubes. There is an indefinite number of stamens 
which after fertilisation form follicles which split along their upper 
margins to release the ripe seeds. 

The shore weed, a member of the plantain family (plant agin aceae, 
Dicot,, p, 336), also grows along river-banks, but it favours the sandy 
margins of lakes, it is the only British member of the small genus 
Litfordla, which has one species in .South America and the other in 
Britain - L. umfiera, shore weed. The generic name indicates the plant's 
habitat, for it is from the Latin tilus, shore, 

Shoreweed is an insignificant perennial growing one to three inches 
high and flowering if at all} during June to August. 

There are two forms of this curious plant — that which grows on the 
lakeside and that which actually grows in the water* The former pro¬ 
duces rosettes of grass-like leaves, Ils flowers are unisexual and they arc 
borne in groups of three — one a male on a long stalk and the other two 
sessile females. The male has four green sepals, four green petals forming 
a tube w ith four outspread segments, and four stamens on very long stalks. 
The female is similar, though it has no stamens, bui a long style. It is just 
as well that stamens and styles arc long, for the flower is wind-pollinated. 

That form of shoreweed which grows in the water bears nojlowers 
but reproduces itself vegetarivcly by means of runners. Its leaves are 
more or less erect. 

Of the several important Monocotyledons to be found blooming 
along river-banks and lake-sides dining June, one of the most conspicuous 
is the lovely yellow flag, wild iris or com flag. This plant belongs to the 
family ikjdaceae, Monocot., which was first met, though not described* 
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when the crocuses appeared on the scene (p. 134), Though this tropica! 
and temperate family contains wdl*nigh sixty genera distributed mainly 
in South Africa and tropical America, there is only one truly indigenous 
British genus, namely, Iris (p. 212). Other genera such as Crocus (p. 134) 
and Gladiolus p. 299) and a few others sometimes occur in Britain 
in the wild state, though they are not truly indigenous* and of course 
these and still other genera are cultivated in gardens for their handsome 
flowers. 

The wild iris is /. pseudacoms, so named to distinguish it from sweet 
flag {Acorns calamus) (p. 393). The alternative common name, flag, is 
from the Middle English flaggy sword, referring to the sword-shaped 
leaves. This lovely perennial grows one to four feet high and presents 
its large, golden yellow flowers during June to August {Plate 15}. 

Komc, with many an anxious pain h 
Childish wishes to pnreLie h 
From the pondhead gazed in vain 
On the fla^-flower’s yellow hue - 
Smiling in iis safety there* 

Sleeping o'er ils shadow'd bloom. 
While the flood's triumphing care 
Crimpled round its guarded home. 
Recollections after a Ramble : 

j, CLARE 

There is a thick underground 
stem growing along beneath the 
water-logged soil and sending 
up aerial shoots at intervals. 
The sword-shaped leaves are 
typical of Monocotyledons, 
having parallel venation. They 
are two to four feet long and 
about an inch in their widest 
parts. Each is folded longi¬ 
tudinally. Several flowers grow 
in the terminal inflorescences, 
but seldom is there more than 
one out in bloom at a time. 
Each is surrounded when young 
by a large green spat he. 

Each flower has six yellow 
perianth segments. The three 
outer ones are large, broad, oval 
and wavy and they are reflexed. 
Alternating with these are the 
three inner ones, lance-shaped 
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IRIS FLOWER 


Ltft r complete flower; middlt j flower with perianth rralOved; ri$fti t one outer 
perianth s^TEitm, stamen and style lobe. {Lefi and middle after Professor 
J. McLean Thompson, right after Lord Avebury ) 


and spreading. An unusual floral characteristic is the pctaloid nature of 
the three large lobes of the style. These spread out and almost rest on 
the three inner perianth segments. Each pctaloid style lobe arches over 
one of the three stamens. The outermost part of each style lobe then 
curves upwards to form a deeply deft erect wing. The outer (upper) surface 
of the arching portion is sligmatic. The ovary is composed of three joined 
carpels and it is three-chambered. The fruit Forms a thick, fleshy 
capsule which opens by three valves to expose the large seeds inside. 

The dried seeds of wild iris have been roasted and used as a substitute 
for coffee (another of the many ersatz coffees) ; the creeping stem yields 
a black dye. 

There is some doubt about the possible role taken by the iris in 
heraldry* Some claim it was the original flower rft luce or ficur de lys ; 
while others say that this was a true lily. On the other hand, it has been 
claimed that the heraldic jltur de tvs was just a bunch of lance-heads or 
maybe even bees. It seems, therefore, that so far we have no reliable 
evidence that ihe iris is the true jtetir de lys so popular in heraldic designs* 
especially French* 

The sweet flag or sweet sedge also grows along the sides of streams 
and rivers, but it is no relative of the wild flag, neither is it a true sedge. 
It belongs to the arum family (arag&ae. Monocot., p. i6o) P It is a 
comparatively rare plant growing in eastern England and is included in 
the genus Acorns y a bi-specific genus confined to Europe and south-east 
Asia and represented in Britain only by the sweet flag (A. calamus). The 
origin of the generic name is obscure; the specific name is from the 
Greek kalamos, reed. 

This plant is a perennial growing three to four feet high and bearing 
leaves very like those of iris. The flower-stalk appears during June and 
July, It is very like a leaf for most ofit$ length, but at the top it spreads 
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into the form of a spadix which subtends a cone of small male or female 
yellowish-green flowers. Both sexes have a perianth of six segments. 

Stems, leaves and roots of sweet Bag have a peculiar fragrance, and 
from the fleshy, bitter root-stock the drug calamus is extracted. The 
root-stock is also used in some parts as a sweetmeat. It is cut up and 
boiled and from the syrup produced a candy i$ prepared. 

Two common semi-aquatics are the bur-reeds or bur-weeds, one 
branched and the oilier unbranched. These belong to the monocoty- 
ledonous genus Sparganium^ from the Greek sparganon^ a band* for their 
leaves are band-shaped♦ Some Floras include this genus with Typhu in 
the family typhaceae* Monocot. (p + 510) t but it seems that the genera 
are sufficiently distinct to warrant separation into two families* Spar- 
gamurn is therefore placed in the family spa&ganiaceae, a family distributed 
in temperate and sub-arctic regions of the northern hemisphere and also 
Australasia, but not Africa and South America. 

There are about fifteen species belonging to the genus Sparganium, but 
only two arc common in Brie a in, namely t branched bur-reed ( 5 . ramoxwn } 
from the Latin r<imosus 7 with many branches) and the unbranched bur- 
reed ( 5 , simplex). There is another British species S . naians f the floating 
bur-reed, but this is not so common. 

Both bur-reeds favour ditches, though the unbranchcd form may also 
be found growing in streams, rivers and ponds. Both bloom during June 
and July, though the un branched bur-reed is usually somewhat later 
than the branched. Both arc perennials, the branched growing two to 
Four feet high and the unbranched one to three feet high. 

The two species have creeping underground stems which gTow in the 
shallow mud and send up aerial shoots which project well above the water. 
The stems of one are branched ; those of the other are not. The long, 
sword-shaped leaves have pronounced parallel veins; towards their 
bases they broaden and sheath around the stem. 

The small flowers arc borne in globular heads. They are unisexual, 
both male and female being borne in one and the same head, the male at 
the bottom of the head, the female above them with sterile flowers at the 
top itself Both male and female flowers have a perianth of three small 
bracts. There arc three stamens in die male, and one carpel with an 
awl-shaped stigma in the female* As might be suspected, such flowers 
are wind-poilinEUcd and produce dry t single-chambered fruits each con¬ 
taining one seed* 


DITCHES, STREAMS AND PONDS 

The beautiful flowering rush, which is not related to ordinary' rushes, 
grows in rmirshes, ditches and alongside streams, displaying its flowers 
during June and July. It is not a very common plant* Yet it is so 
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3-' LOWE RING RUSK IN MARSHY HABITAT 
IfUft> inflerra.eiice and Leaves 


E, J- Bedford 


UP 


handsome that it frequently figures in landscape gardening- 

Flowering rush is interesting in that it belongs to perhaps the most 
primitive of all mo nocot vlcdonous families, namely, butomaceae — a 
family of five marsh and aquatic genera distributed over tropical and 
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temperate areas but represented only in Britain by the genus Butomus of 
which the sole representative is B. umbtUalus, the flowering rush. The 
generic name is from the Greek bous , ox, and temno, cut, because cattle 
cut their mouths if they attempt to eat this plant. The specific name 
indicates the type of inflorescence (Plate 15), 

The flowering rush is a perennial growing two to four feet high, and 
its root-stock creeps beneath the mud of ditches and the sides of streams 
and rivers. This sends up aerial shoots with long, slender rush- or sword¬ 
like leaves. The tail, reddish flowering stalks which reach two to four 
feet above the water arc leafless, but they bear the flowers in conspicuous 
terminal umbels, each umbel being surrounded by three membranous 
bracts. There are about a dozen reddish-purple stalked flowers in each 
umbel, but they do not all open at once. The six perianth segments arc 
about an inch in diameter and there arc nine stamens and six carpels. 
The fruits take the form of splitting follicles. 





Another tall herb which grows in ditches is water plantain, no relative 
of the common plantains (p. 336), but another monocotylcdonous plant 

belonging to the family alis- 
mataceae, Monocot. It is 
called plantain because the up¬ 
right leaves are very like those 
of common plantain. 

The family alismataceae 
is small though cosmopolitan 
in distribution. Water plan¬ 
tain is the only British repre¬ 
sentative of the genus Aiinna 
{A, phatago). The plant grows 
abundantly in the salt marshes 
in Greece, and this might con¬ 
ceivably explain the origin of 
the generic name, from the 
Greek hah, salt; though in 
Britain the plant inhabits 
brackish water. The specific 
name explains itself. 

Water plantain is a tall 
perennial achieving a height of 
one to three feet. The large, 
pkmtain-1 ike leaves stand erect 
on long leaf-stalks above the 
water. The veins stand out as" 
£m,n c, Ani prominent ribs. The pale, pur¬ 
plish-pink flowers are borne in 


WATER PLANTAIN 
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large, loose, branched racemes at the ends of tall erect stalks, ihcse 
appear during June to August. The floral parts are typically monocoty- 
ledonous, namely, three sepals, three spreading petals, six stamens, and 
six or more free carpels. The petals are very deciduous. 

Now we come to the true aquatics — those which live entirely in 
water. Perhaps the most interesting of these is water cress. This plant 
is a member of the crucifP-Rae, Dicot. (p. 95), and like many other 
members of this family it is edible. Water cress is familiar to both town 
and country dwellers because it is cultivated and sold as a salad plant , 
nevertheless it is quite common in the wild state, growing in ditches, 
streams and ponds, but favouring running water. 

Water cress belongs to the genus Nasturtium, a large cosmopolitan 
genus represented in Britain by four genera of w hich N. offtrinnU, water 
cress, is the most common. The origin of the generic name is amusing, 
for it is from the Latin nasits, nose, and tarqueo, to twist, for the biting 
taste of the plant stimulates the consumer to twist his nose. In some 
Floras, the botanical name has been changed to Radkvla nasturtium, though 
there seems little reason for this except to prevent confusion, for the so- 
called garden nasturtium is in no way related to water cress, in Tact, it 
belongs to the genus Troputolwn, of the family tropaeoi-aceae, a family 
which is not represented in the wild state In Britain at all. 

Water cress is perennial and grows anything from six inches to three 
feet long. It reproduces itself vegetativdy by sending out adventitious 
roots at the nodes. The shoots often project vertically above the water 
and it is these aerial shoots which bear the while, typically cruciferous 
flowers during June and July. The entire plant, both vegetative and 
reproductive parts, is typical of the family, though, being aquatic, it is 
entirely free from hairs. 

Since the wild form of water cress has a stronger flavour :and its 
leaves are tinged with brown), country'-folk prefer it as a salad to the 
weaker though larger cultivated type. 

All die bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All bm yon widow'd, solitary thing 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring - 

She, wretched matron* forced in age, for bread. 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 

Dtivted Village : goldsmith 

A Family represented solely by aquatics in Britain is halorrhagin ac, eae^ 
and during J une represented ves of each of the two genera Hippufis a ■ id 
Myriopfollum — arc to be found flowering in ditches and pond. 

i~iippuris is represented in Britain only' by the mare s tail \l~i> 
a perennial which grows six inches to two feet, mainly beneath the surface 
of the water. The generic name is derived from the Greek hippo*, horse, 
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mare’s tajl 


HatvSd BaiJii] 


and out a, tail, for, by mistake, 
the plant was originally confused 
with Equuetum, the horsetails. 
This is understandable, for vcgc- 
tatively, especially in their whorls 
of leaves, the two genera of plants 
arc alike; but, apart front this, 
there can be no resemblance, for 
Eqtiiseium is not even a flowering 
plant genus — it is more related 
to the fems. 

The mare’s tail bears Its 
finely cut leaves in whorls below 
water. These are borne on stems 
given olF Irom creeping main 
stems. To aid respiration, all 
stems of this plant contain large 
air spaces. During June and 
July, some erect branches project 
several inches above water-level 
and these bear leaves in whorls 
.vhich arc smaller and less flaccid. 
They also bear the insignificant 
flowers. Each flower i$ reduced 
to the absolute minimum, for the 
plant is wind-pollinated. There 
arc no petals and the sepals are 
reduced to a mere rim. There 
is one stamen and one carpel. 


SPIKED WATER MILFOIL 


Bartm 


The genus MyriophyUum is 
represented by several species in 
Britain ; Af. spicatum, the spiked 
water milfoil, is the most com¬ 
mon. Vet even this is not very 
common, though one might 
come across it in ponds and 
ditches. The leaves arc borne 
in whorls and each is divided 
into grass-Ukc segments. This 
characteristic is reflected in the 
common name and in the generic 
name which is from the Greek 
mynas, a myriad, and phylhn, 
leaf. 1 
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Water miJFoil is perennial, and it sends up aerial shoots above the 
surface of the water and these bear insignificant flowers during June to 
August. The flowers are unisexual, though both sexes appear on the 
same plant. The male flower has a four-lobed calyx, two to four petals 
and eight stamens. The female flower has a four-lobed calyx, four very 
minute petals and an ovary composed of four fused carpels with four 
separate, spreading styles. 

Another submerged aquatic, similar vcgctativcly though not related 
botanically to the water milfoil and marc’s tail, is the hornwort, a perennial 
which spreads its branches from one to two feet in the water of ditches and 
ponds. This plant belongs to the only genus {Ceratophyllum) of the small 
aquatic family ceratophyllaceae, Dicot., a family related to the butter¬ 
cup family. Hornwort { C . dtmersum) is the only common British species. 
Its leaves are borne in whorls and they also are subdivided into fine 
strands which are serrated at their distal ends. The old leaves become 
translucent and horny, hence the common name and the generic name, 
from the Greek keros, horn, and phyllo a, leaf: the specific name is from the 
Latin demersus , submerged. 

Hornwort has unisexual flowers, both sexes of which appear during 
June and July. They are borne in the axils of the leaves, and, since all 
the latter arc submerged, so also are the former, In both male and 
female flowers there is a much-segmented calyx but no petals. The male 
has twelve to twenty unstalked stamens, and the female a single-chambered 
ovary' with a curved style. Since both sexes of flower are entirely sub¬ 
merged, it follows that pollinalion is unusual in that it is carried out 
through the agency of water, The ripe anthers have a kind of float by 
means of which they rise to the surface after they have broken away from 
the flower. The pollen grains themselves, when released, have the same 
specific gravity as water, so they are able to float at any level and arc thus 
more likely to contact the stigmas. The fruit is a nut covered with 
small spines. 

There is another species of hornwort (C. submit sum) whose fruits are 
smooth. 

During May we encountered that interesting insectivorous plant the 
buttenvort Pinguicula vulgaris) of the family lentibulariaceae , Dicot.; 
now' we ought to find in flower members of the only other genus of this 
family, namely, the bladderworts ( L'tricularia) , These also arc in¬ 
sectivorous, and their animal-catching mechanism is more highly 
specialised than dial of butterwort. 

Unlike butterwort which is a terrestrial plant growing in bogs, the 
bladderworu arc completely submerged aquatics favouring brackish 
water in certain ditches and ponds. The common bladderwort 
(U. vulgaris) is a perennial whose stems stretch for six to eighteen inches 
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BLADDERWORT 

beneath the water or float on the surface. As in roost aquatic plants the 
leaves arc finely divided, It is certain of the leaf-segments which become 
modified into bladders which form the mechanism for catching small 
aquatic animal prey. [The generic name is from the Latin utriculus, 
small bladder.) Each bladder opens at its distal end, though this 
entrance is protected by a valve which opens inwards but not outwards. 
It is sometimes stated that creatures enter the bladder of their own 
volition in order to escape pursuing enemies. This is not true, for the 
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bladder actually captures unwary animals. On the valve itself arc a few 
long, sensitive hairs. When a pond creature unwarily touches these 
hairs, the valve opens and the walls of die bladder simultaneously and 
quickly become distended to as much a$ eighty per cent of their volume, 
thus sucking the helpless animal into the bladder. Then the valve doses 
and the animal is trapped- On the inner surface of the bladder are 
glands which secrete digestive juices. These act on the animal's body 
which becomes partially absorbed by the plant. All this happens in 
about twenty minutes when the bladder again reverts to normal. 

During June and July the flowers of bladderwort appear on long, thin 
stalks which project above the surface of the water. The flowers arc of a 
rich yellow’ colour and similar in structure to those of buttenvort (p. 269), 
the corolla spur being very pronounced. 

There is a smaller species of bladderwort knowm as the lesser or small 
bladderwort { U , minor) which is more localised in distribution, mainly in 
the north. Its smaller leaves have not so many forked lobes and its 
flowers are paler yellow in colour. 

The pond weeds, with their floating leaves, are familiar sights on the 
still water of full ditched, ponds 
and lakes. They arc members 
of the family potamoge?ona- 
ceae, Monocot,, which com¬ 
prises one genus, Fotamog^ion t a 
name which indicates the habit 
of the plant, being derived from 
the Greek polamos* river, and 
gdton, neighbour. 

There are about a dozen 
species, some growing m ihe 
swampy areas of the shore, while 
others favour deeper water. The 
result is a variation in habit, 
mainly in the 1 eat forms* For 
example, the broad-leaved 
pond weed ( P . nairns, from the 
Latin, for floating) grows near 
the shore and has large, oval 
leaves which float on the sur¬ 
face of the water, though some¬ 
times they might even grow 
erect above it. There are 
also a few ribbon-shaped sub- 
merged leaves. Then there is 

the narrow - leaved pondw r ecd broad-leaved fonovteed 
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{P. heteropkyllus), whose many submerged leaves arc ribbon-shaped and 
whose upper floating leaves arc oblong. This is indicated in the specific 
name which is from the Greek hcleroi and phyllon , meaning leaves of 
different kinds. Shining pond weed [P. lucent, from the Latin for glistening) 
has submerged leaves svhich are lance-shaped, whereas the lance-shaped 
submerged leaves of curly pond weed (P. mspus, from the Latin for curly) 
have curled margins. Then there is the completely submerged small or 
slender pond weed (P. pusillus, from the Latin for very small} wltose leaves 
arc narrow' and grass-like. Here, therefore, within a genus is a clear 
transition of leaf-forms according to habitat. Even more intermediate 
stages are seen in other species not here described. All the leaves are 
typically monocotylcdonous with parallel venation, 

The (lowers of most species of pond weed appear in axilla ry and 
terminal spikes which project above the water during June and July, 
though some species arc still blooming in August, Each flower is reduced, 
having only the vestige of a perianth, four stamens and four carpels, 
which after fertilisation form achencs, each of wiuch has air spaces in its 
Outer walls winch render it buoyant and therefore suitable for distribution 
by water. In due course the enclosed air seeps out and the fruit sinks to 
the bottom of the pond, where it rests for a time before germinating. 

Finally there are the curious duckweeds of which about four species 
flourish in Britain. These plants betray considerable reduction in vege¬ 
tal ive and reproductive parts. The duckweeds arc members of the 
family lemnaceae, Monacot., a family of free-floating plants; they are 
not attached to the sides or the bottoms of the ponds or pools where 
they grow. 

The only common genus is Lemna, and the most likely species to be 
encountered (and this is very common) is the small or common duck¬ 
weed (L. minor). T his plant is very' minute and floats in its thousands on 

all kinds of still water — ditches, 
ponds, the edges of lakes, exposed 
vats, etc, Less common ts the 
great duckweed [L. polyrhiza ). 

The plant is much reduced in 
form. There is no distinction be¬ 
tween leaves and stems, but there 
are two or three small, floating, 
fiat, green fronds about an eighth 
of an inch across from the centre 
of which one root is given off in 
all species except L . polyrhiza , 
which has many. The root hangs 
in the water and has a very con¬ 
spicuous root-cap. 
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At the centre of the upper-surface of the Fronds two tiny Sowers appear 
during June to August, The pair is enclosed in a small, scale-like spathe. 
Each Sower is reduced to nothing but one ot two stamens and a singk- 
chambered ovary with a short style. Bui duckweeds frequently reproduce 
themselves vcgctalively by the simple means ol fission of the Ironds. 
Sometimes this happens so rapidly, especially during warm, bright weather 
that the entire water surface seems quickly to become covered with a 
solid green skin. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN DAMP MEADOWS* BANKS 
OF RIVERS* MARSHES, 0 OOS X PONDS AND LAKES, OR IN DITCHES, 
STREAMS AND RIVERS DURING JUNE 

{The mntibtr fiilmmg ftuAJS mmt if thep$g* on which it is mentioned at 

Avtni, Water, *87 Lousewort* Marsh* 26G 

Bitter cress* Hairy* 186 Marigold, Marsh, 186 

Bitter cress* Large-flowered* 186 Pearivort, Procumbent, 264 

Pennywort, Marsh, 2S5 
Ragged-robin, s86 
Red-rattle* Marsh* $66 
Rocket, Yellow, $65 
Salsify, $63 

Saxifrage, Alternate-leaved,, 1B7 
Saxifrage, Common, 187 
Saxifrage, Opposltc-lcaved, 1B7 
Sedges, Common, 271 
Smrwort* Water* t88 
Siitchwort, Bog, 266 
Stitchwort, Marsh, 265 
White-mi* Common* 265 


59 

COASTAL AREAS 


IE] inks, 175 
Rogbean, 266 
Bockbean, 266 

Buttercup, Celery-leaved* 263 
Butterworij 269 

Chkkweedi Water* 175 
Comfrey* 272 
Cres5 T Yellow winter, 265 
Crowfoot, Water* 273 
Cuckoo flower, 186 
Grass, Reed meadow, 264 
Kingcup, 138 
l-ady's smock, i 86 


THE keen field naturalist who finds himself: 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 

The Traveller: goldsmith 

will not feel the Jack of subject material* for tlicre is an important com¬ 
munity of plants peculiar to coastal regions* some of which we have already 
met and will meet again, and others which arc ncw + 
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CLIFFS AND ROCKS 


Samphire is an inhabitant of coastal rocks and sea cliffs. This is a 
plant much prized by local inhabitants who like to gather it just before it 
blooms, that is, during May, sprinkle the fleshy leaves with salt and then 
pickle them. They then make good eating, a fact known to scashoremen 
for centuries. How farful 

And diizy 'tis* to cast one* eyes so low t 
+ * * half way down 

Hangs one dial gathers samphire, dreadful trade l 

Methinta he seems no bigger than his head. 

King L?nr y Act IV, St 6 : sH a hts peare 


But gathering samphire is no “ dreadful trade ” for it usually grows in 
quite accessible points, mainly at about high-tide mark. The entire 
plant is powerfully aromatic. 

Samphire is a very typical member of the umbelliferae, Dicot. 
(p. 165), so Far as floral organisation goes. It is the only member of the 
genus Critknmm [C. maritimum), and is European in distribution. The 
generic name is probably derived from the Greek kritke, barley, for the fruits 
of the two plants arc superficially similar. 

The common name is derived originally from perte-pierre, French for rock 

cress: later this became modified 
to ptree St. Pierre, later to San 
Pierre , eventually to sampler, and 
finally to samphire. 

The plant clings tenaciously 
to rocks and cliffs by means of 
a perennial root-stock which 
grows well into the crevices. 
The small yellowish-winte (lowers 
are borne in compound umbels 
and they appear during June to 
August, 

The vegetative character of 
samphire is typical of plants 
which are subjected to an excess 
amou nl of salt water. They have 
to store what pure water they can 
get, and this is done in the very 
fleshy stems and thick glaucous 
leaves. In this case, the leaves 
are divided into long, pointed 
leaflets. The plant is of tufted 
habit, growing six to twelve 
inches high. 



Hvrvtd Buti*. 

SAMPHIRE 
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My gold's the lotto, goldilocks. 

And patina of the stout samphire 

Above unresting blue and foam 

That round their crags and castles roam. 

No charters fail, no banks suspend 
To rob me of my dividend. 

My Gold: F.DK-M FHil.E.PGTTS 

Among the drier rocks (sometimes also among the rocks of mountainous 
regions) the very localised hoary rock cress or twisted whitlow grass may 
be found. It is a member of the family cruciferae, Dicot. (p. 95), and 
is included in the same genus as the common whitlow grass (p. 135), 
namely, Draba. Like all other members of this genus, the plant is 

insignificant. _ 

Hoarj rock cress [D. ruptslris, from the Latin mpes, rock) is a perennial 
growing one to two inches high and is very like whitlow grass in general 
habit, presenting its small, cruciform flowers during June and July. 

Farther up, on the top of the cliffs and still further inland, two particu¬ 
larly interesting though rare plants grow — interesting because they are 
the originals of certain kitchen-garden plants. 

One is the sea or wild cabbage 
which is the progenitor of all the cab¬ 
bage tribe, members of the genus BrassUa, 
of the edible Family cruciferae, Dicot. 

(p. 95)- BrassitQ is actually the Latin 
for cabbage. Sea cabbage (B. oleratta, 
from the Latin olus, a culinary vegetable) 
is of localised distribution, mainly on the 
cliffs of the south and west of England. 

It is a biennial or perennial, growing one 
to two feet Iiigh with somewhat fleshy 
roots and very smooth, glaucous leaves 
having lobed and wavy margins, though 
the upper leaves are sessile with broad 
bases but not lobed, The large, lemon- 
coloured cruciform flowers appear dur¬ 
ing June to August. They are borne 
in lone inflorescences typical of the 
family. The fruits are typical siliquas 
terminating in awl-shaped beaks. 

Other forms of wild cabbage, also 
very localised in distribution, include 
the navew (B. eampeslris), which, apart 
from the fact that its leaves and stems 
arc glaucous, looks very much like 
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charlock (p. 360) and grows in similar habitats; and the Isle of Man 
cabbage ( B . w?hich grows in coastal areas of the wesL 

The other sca-cUff-dwelling rarity is wild asparagus (Asparagus 
officinalis) f a member of the lily family (lhjaceae* Monocot,* p. 205). 
This plant sometimes also appears in inland waste areas. It is a perennial 
whose [lowering shoots attain a height of six to eighteen inches; in fact, 
wild asparagus differs only in size from the cultivated form which has 
descended from it. The wild asparagus grows abundantly in some parts 
of Europe; in fact, on the steppes of the U.S.S.R. it is so prolific that 
cattle eat the young shoots as fodder. The plant spreads by means of a 
thick underground rhizome. The young, thick and fleshy aerial shoots 
bear small green or purplish scale-like leaves. It is these shoots which 
are so keenly relished as a vegetable. Then during June and July taller 
and more graceful shoots emerge from the axils or some of the lowest scale- 
leaves. These tall shoots bear fine* needle-like phyllodcs (sec butcher's 
broom, p. 118), w hich arc home in the axils of very minute scale-leaves. 
The yellowish-green pendulous flowers are typically liliaceous and the 
Fruit is a bright-red berry + 


THE SANDY HINTERLAND 

Coming dow r n to the dry sandy hinterland of the sea-coast, there are 
several new* plants to he sought. 

Here, for example, the knotted clover or soft knotted trefoil thrives. 
It may also be found in some dry, sandy fields farther inland. This 
plant is a member of the family leguminosaEj Dicot. (p. 95), and is 
included with the other clovers (jp. 333) in the genus Trijolium (T, stria- 
turn). It is a small, procumbent annual, typical of the genus, having 
trifoliate leaves and presenting its small, globose heads of rose-coloured 
flowers during June and July. The calyx of each small flower is striated 
with prominent veins, hence the specific name. 

In similar habitats* the buck’s-horn plantain may be found, whereas 
on the seashore proper, the sea plantain grow s. Both arc members of the 
family plaxtagjnaceae* Dicot (p. 336), 

RuekVhom plantain Plantago coronopus) is a small, insignificant 
annual growing one to eight inches lugh and* unlike all other members of 
the genus (p. 336), having hairy* pinnatifid leaves ; that is* simple leaves 
so deeply cut as to appear compound. This leaf structure explains the 
common name, for the leaflooks like a buck's antlers. The inflorescence 
stalk is not ribbed as most plantain stalks are, and the greenish flowers 
which appear during June and July are borne in slender, cylindrical 
spikes* though the.'C vary considerably in shape, 
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The sea plantain (P. marilima), which sometimes also appears on the 
tops of mountains, is a perennial growing one to twelve inches high. 
Since it inhabits the seashore proper, its leaves art succulent. 1 hev arc 
long and linear in shape. The inflorescences, which are similar to those 
of the hoary plantain tp- 337) though smaller, appear dunng June to 
September, 


DUN'ES 

On the dunes which back the foreshore of many parts of the coast 
where there are few rocks, a sparse, though diagnostic, flora occurs. 

Marram grass or sea reed (gramineae, Monocot.) is one ol the most 
characteristic of sand dune plants, and it is now in flower. Tins grass 
grows in tufts, and since it has persistent underground stems it serves to 
bind together the loose sand of the dunes; in fact, it is frequently planted^ 
for this purpose (p. 50}, Marram grass is the only common member ol 
the genus Aiwnophila, a name descriptive of the plants ha lt wr 11 
derived from the Greek ammos, sand, and phiUo,^ to love. T is speiics is 
designated A. armaria, the specific name also having a similar significance, 

coming from the Latin anna, sand, _ 

The plant is a perennial, growing one to three feet high. I lie leaves 
are long and rigid, and, like many other plants which live m or near salt 
water, they are glaucous, being covered with a pale-green bloom. 

The flowers, which appear during June to August, are gathered into 
tight, terminal cylindrical panicles. 


The more common of the two hound’s tongues {Cynoglossum, p- 295). 
of the family boraginaceae, Dicot., favours sand dunes, though u some¬ 
times also grows in other waste places. This common hound 3 tongue 
(C. afoinale) is a biennial, growing one to two feet high and therefore not 
so tall as the green form. Nevertheless, the oval and pointed radical 
leaves of the former arc larger than those of ihe latter, c eaves on 1 is 

stems arc lance-shaped and sessile. . r 1 

The reddish-purple flowers, w hich appear dunng June and July, arc 
borne in loose, scorpfoid inflorescences typical of this lami \ (p- 37J 1 )* 
The corolla throat is almost blocked by prominent scales — a further 
family characteristic. The fruits take the form of small nuis covered with 
brisdes which enable them to ding to passing animals. The entire plant 
has a disagreeable smell. 


SALT MARSHES 

In the salt marshes which occur near the coast, another coastal um¬ 
bel lifer (vwbelltferae, Dicot.) may be found. This U parsley dropwort, 
one of the several dropworts included in the genus Oerumtht, but not to be 
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confused with the rosaceous dropwort, Spiraea Jilipmdula (p. 331). The 
other members of the genus Qenanlfit bloom later (pp. 495,. 315), though 
most of them favour marshy habitats, 

Qerumtht is a fairly large temperate genus which derives its name from 
the Greet ainos^ wine, and anlhos f flower, for the flowers smell of wine^ 
Parsley dropwort (O* l&dmalti) was named after W. de Lachenal, pro¬ 
fessor of botany in the University of Basic early in the eighteenth century. 
It is a tall perennial, growing one to four feet high, and in both leaves and 
florid arrangement is typically umbelliferous (p. 165), though the leaves 
arc not very finely cut and the roots arc fleshy (which is not surprising in 
view of the plant’s habitat). The compound umbels are lax* and consist 
of small white flowers which appear during June to August, 


SEASHORE 

Coming now on 10 the seashore itself we meet some very typical 
plants. 

Among die shingle ii should not be difficult to discover the sea catch fly 
or sea campion, a member of the pink family (oaryofhyllaCEAe, Dietst rj 
p. 99) t and a closer relative of the bladder campion (p. 334) than of the 
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white campion (p. 369). The plant is therefore included in the genus 

Silent ( S. mariitma). ^ 

Sea campion is very like bladder campion though it is much smaller, 
growing only six to twelve inches high. It produces many spreading 
stems. The white flowers appear during June to August. 

Seaside bindweed or convolvulus may also be discovered closely 
pressed to the hard sand. It belongs to the family convoi.vulaceae. 
Dicot., and is a nearer relative or the great bindweed :p. 306} than of 
the small (p. 36 1 ) , It is therefore included in the genus Calystegm [C.selda- 
ntUa ), the specific name being a diminutive of soldan, sultan, referring to 
the fringed, crown-like corolla. 

Seaside bindweed is a prostrate plant never growing more than about 
six inches high, but sending out long stems close to the sand. These bear 
many leaves which are more heart-shaped and less pointed and certainly 
much smaller than those of great bindweed ; furthermore, they are some- 
what fleshy. The flowers are typical of die fondly, pink m colour and 
appearing during June to August, 

Another progenitor of a garden vegetable which favours coashil areas 
is now in flower. This is the sea or wild beet, from which garden and 
sugar beets originated. The beets are placed in the genus Etta, of the 
family chenopodiaCEAE, Dicot. (p. $ 50 - The genus is a small European 
one and B . maritime (sea beet) is the only species indigenous to Britain. 

The generic name is Latin for beetroot. , 

Sea beet is a perennial growing one to three leet high- Owing to its 
habitat, both root and leaves are fleshy. The leaves are large and g oss\, 
those growing from ground -level being broad and spear-shaped, those 
growing on the stems being smaller and lance-shaped. The small greerns 
flowers are borne in long terminal spikes and they open out during June 
to October. At the base of each one flower or pair ol flowers there is a 
very small green leaf. The flower is similar in form to that of Good King 

The radical leaves of sea beet, like those of Good King Henry, may be 
cooked and eaten. They resemble spinach in texture and f|a\our. 


MARINE AQUATIC 

Up to about 1931, a very common flowering plant, the grass wrack or 
cd-grass, could have been found growing submerged in the estuaries and 
gently sloping sea-shelves around our coasts, and on most of the coast¬ 
lines around the North Atlantic and Pacific. Then the plant disappeared 
verv quickly from all areas, except the Pacific coast of North America. 
It seemed 10 be suffering from a wasting disease, and though botanists 
investigated the possible cause (citing oil waste, bacterial and fungal 
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attacks), no conclusive answer was obtained, though in some cases 
parasitic fungi have been disclosed. 

This destruction of the 1 eel-grass fields * was a serious problem in 
places, for the plant formed the basic food for many birds such as certain 
geese, ducks, etc., which suffered in consequence. Furthermore, the dried 
leaves were used Tor packing material and for stuffing cushions. It is 
possible that some * eel-grass fields 7 arc still holding their own even around 
the shores of Britain, and that even new £ fields ' are developing, Bui more 
information is required. 

Eel-grass belongs to the monocotyledonous family zosteraceae com¬ 
prising two genera. That which contains ed-grass is Zositra (from the 
Greek paster, belt, referring to the shape of the leaves). There are two 
species, J?. marina and mma. The Former was the most common and 
was the one which so suddenly disappeared. The latter is apparently 
immune to fungal attack. 

Zpstfra marina has a creeping stem which penetrates horizontally through 
the sand and sends up long, ribbon-shaped leaves which arc sheathed at 
their bases. They usually sway beneath the surface of the water, but 
frequently they reach the surface where they float. 

The inflorescence is a succulent spike bearing separate male and female 
flowers in two vertical rows. These appear during June to August. The 
inflorescence is enclosed in a sheath-like spat lie. Since the flowers are 
entirely submerged, they are very simple in structure. The male is com¬ 
posed of one stamen only ; the female of one carpel with two long flattened 
stigmas. The pollen grains are of the same specific gravity as the sea¬ 
water surrounding them, so they can float at any level and thus easily 
contact the stigmas of the female flowers. The fruit h an achene. 

OTHER FLOW ERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN COASTAL 
AREAS DURING JUNE 

(Thf number jWfottUf jhurr is tht pqp an which it ii mentioned or dtstiihid) 


Alexanders,, 244 
Alkanei, Field, 370 
Redilraw, Lady 1 ^ 334 
Bugluss. Small. 370 
Bug] OSS, Viper's, 349 
Craned bill. Slinking, 234 
Henbane, 353 


Hrrb Robert* 224 
Pcftriwort, Sea, 275 
Pink, Sea, 188 
Purslane* Sea, 375 
Scurvy-grass, 275 
SilvGTwecd, 343 
Stork's hill, Sea, 276 


Thrift, m 


PART VIII 


JULY 


British flora still persists in its luxuriance during die month of July, 
for many fune flowers continue to appear and a large number of new 
arrivals present themselves in most habitats. In fact* this is another 
very busy month for the field naturalist. 

Heavy is the green of the fields, heavy the trees 
With foliage hang, drowsy the hum of bees 
Tn ihe thund'rous air: the crowded scents lie tow ; 

Thro* tangle of weeds the river runneth slow. 

The Months : k, a judge* 

This, the seventh month of our modem calendar, was the fifth 
(Qumtilis) of the Roman calendar. The name Julius was substituted 
for Qptndlis after the death of Julius Caesar as a memorial to his namc^ 
for he was bom during that month. Our Anglo-Saxon forbears called 
this month htg~monath f meaning the month of hay, or the maed-miMath^ for 
the meads or meadows are in full bloom* 

Though the days arc somewhat shorter, July is usually the hottest 
month of the year, A large crop of late-flowering plants break into bloom 
for the first tiine^ though none of these flowers has captured the imagina¬ 
tion of country-folk as the earlier flowers did. This is reflected vividly 
by Edward Shanks, though it i$ difficult to subscribe entirely to his 
views on our July flora. 

They come in clearing? where ihe bluebdb were, 

Tails courKr-peullcd weeds and florid bclk 
Rink, out of rank soil, their abundance wells, 

Flowers that our summer spout? and has no care. 

Nor do we care for them. No lovers wear 
Posies of willow-herb or meadow-sweet: 

Their scent and colour by unheeding feet 
Trampled go down and stand no longer there. 

Yet, though their earth be rank, they still are hers, 

And we who loved the year in her first youth 
May w car the emblems of her blowzier prime. 

Not judge among her children, better or worse, 

But lake them, different signs of the same truth. 

Which* like our own, is governed still by time- 

Juty FloWiTt : EDWARD 5IIANK? 
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Ear LY in July; if there are any lime or linden trees dose by, wc must 
soon become aware of them, for though at all Limes of lIic year they are 
beautiful and delightful trees, the seductive perfume of Lheir (lowers now 
pervades the air of summer evening, sometimes to the exclusion of all 
other scents. 

Sweet lime so hushed ly at the height of noon 
Diffusing dizzy fragrance from your boughs, 

Tassellrd with blooms more ixmumcniblc 
Than ihc black. b«s t the uproar of whose toil 
Fills your green vaults, winning such metheglin 
As clouds their sappy edJs, distil, as once 
Ye used, your sunniest emanations, . . . 

. - , Scatter yout fumes, O lime* 

Loose from each hispid star of cilron bloom T 
Tangled beneath the labyrinthine boughs. 

Cloud on such stinging cloud of exaltation 
As reeks of youth, fierce life, and summer’s prime. 

The Sprig of Lime : hobert NicnoLS 

The form of the tree is arboreal perfection, best appreciated in winter 
when it is naked {p. 66) + But lime's delicate leaves too are perfect, 
and massed on the branches at this time of the year they cast a welcome 
shade. The tree has been and still Ls much appreciated in many countries, 
especially on die Continent of Europe. But space will not allow a fair 
appreciation of the part that limes have played in contributing to our 
delight and comfort: die reader is referred elsewhere for this. 1 

The lime belongs to the family tiliaceae* a cosmopolitan family of 
trees and shrubs but containing few herbs. Although there arc about 
thirty-five genera in the family* only one is indigenous to Britain, namely, 
Tilia) and this comprises only the limes* of which there are three species. 
The generic name is Latin for lime. The common lime ( 7 " + vulgaris) 
grows in parks* gardens and streets* The large-leaved or red-twigged 
lime (T* platyphvlfos, from the Greek ptaiys, broad* and phylirn, leaf) is 
rarer and confined to rocky woods and some parks. The small-leaved 
lime (T* mdata f From die Latin cor* heart* indicating the heart-shaped 
leaves) appears in some parks. 

AH lime species bloom during July and August* though if the 4 season 1 
be early, lime flowers may open during June. 

The beautiful foliage is composed of heart-shaped leaves having ser¬ 
rated margins and pointed apices, bright green on their upper surfaces, 

' Trus in Britain, by L. J. F. Brtmblc, chap. 91 . 
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LARGE-LEAVED LIME 

Top, a twig bearing (lowers; bottom, a iwig bearing Irilil 


but dull green, on their lower owing to the presence of much soft, white 
down. The leaves of die large-leaved species are about four inches across 
in their broader parts, those of the small-leaved species are about half 
that, and those of the common lime are intermediate between the odicr 
two. 

Limes do not begin blooming until they arc about forty years old* 
Small and inconspicuous though they are, the {lowers emit a most seductive 
perfume, and this serves as the only (diough very' effective) attraction for 
die many humble-bees and other Insects which visit them for the large 
amount of nectar they contain. This is secreted at the base of the sepals. 

The limes have now been in bloom some day*, attracting flics, butterflies, 
and Humble Bees, all of which steal a march on the hive Bees, who are compara¬ 
tively late risers* — A Rtt Meiafy : Herbert urowx 

The inflorescence is a clustered cyme borne at the end of a long s talk 
which for about half its length at the lower end is fused to a curious 
oblong, light-green bract. Each flower is borne at the end of a short 
stalk. It is dull yellow in colour and is made up of five free, boat-shaped 
sepals; five free, lance-shaped petals; a large, but indefinite, number 
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□r stamens ; and an ovary having a long style terminating in live stigmas. 
Usually the stamens ripen before the ovary, thus rendering self-pollination 
impossible. 

The fruits appear during July and August. They take the form of 
small* more or less spherical, light-brown nuts covered with very fine 
hairs. Those of the large-leaved lime are more oval and ribbed ; those 
of the small-leaved arc less markedly ribbed; those of the common lime 
are not ribbed at alL 

The sweet chestnut is about the last of the trees in Britain to bloom, 
seldom bearing open flowers before the end of July and sometimes not 
before well into August. This leaves little time for the ripening of the 
edible fruits, which explains why these frequently fail to form (p. 566). 
The general appearance of the tree is described on p. 66, 

The sweet chestnut is included in the family faoaceae, Dicot. 
(p* 144], It is the only British member of the fairly large genus Castama 
(C. satmi}* The generic name is derived from the Greek kustaimn^ after 
Kastana* a district in Thessaly, where (he tree thrived The specific 
name implies that the tree is cultivated* which it certainly is especially in 
Mediterranean countries lor its fruit. 

The handsome foliage is now at its best. The leaves may be as much as 
ten inches long. They are simple, lance-shaped and deeply indented 
with large* regular marginal teeth. The veins too are prominent* 

The flowers are unisexual* though* as in all member of this family, 
both male and female are borne on the same plant. They grow on pendul¬ 
ous stems six to eight inches long which grow out from the axils of leaves 
looking like long, open* pale-yellow catkins. Those subtended by the 
lower leaves on the branches bear male flowers only; those subtended 
by the upper leaves bear both male and female flowers* the former at 
the distal end of the catkin, the latter nearer the source of insertion in the 
axiL 

The male flower is composed of five or six sepals enclosing about ten 
stamens. The female flowers arc borne in groups of two or three and 
each group is surrounded by a scaly cupulc* Each flower is exceedingly 
simple* being made up of a single ovary with several styles. Pollination 
is effected either by wind or by insects. The characterislic fruit is 
described on p. 566. 

The beautiful tree of heaven, frequently seen growing in parks and 
gardens* mainly in the south* also blooms during July and August. This 
tree is sometimes also known as tree of the gods or Chinese sumach. It 
belongs to the family simarubaceae, a tropical and sub- tropical family of 
trees and $hrubs. The tree of heaven (Ailanthus glandufosa) is not in* 
digenom to Britain, The generic name comes from the vernacular name 
of the Moluccas which means tree of heaven ; the specific name refers to 
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the glands on the leaves. 

The tree is lofty and 
qui c k-gro wing and seems 
to have withstood well 
the sooty atmosphere of 
many British towns since 
its introduction into this 
country in 1751 - The 
general form of the tree 
is described on p< 7B. 

It is easy to identify 
a tree of heaven during 
summer by the leaves, 
which look like enor¬ 
mous ash leaves, some¬ 
times as much as two 
feet long. At die base 
of each leaflet there are 
several glandular teeth. 

As autumn approaches, 
the leaflets drop off 
separately, followed 
later by the leaf-stalks* 

The tree of heaven is unisexual, and die sexes are segregated on 
different plants. The greenish flowers arc borne in branched panicles at 
the ends of branches. The fruits are particularly interesting. They 
take the form of samaras which hang in bunches like ash 4 keys *■ They 
appear during July and are then light green tinged with red. Later on 
in the year they turn brown. Unlike the ash samara, however, the tough 
membraneous wing of the fruit is drawn out in both directions, so that 
the seed is embedded in the middle. The twisted wing renders the 
entire fruit buoyant. 


FRUIT OF TREE OF HEAVEN 


The earliest of the drupe Fruits [p. 33) are now beginning to ripen. 
They are the cherries, and all the wild forms (p + 192) are now in evidence, 
though most varieties of cultivated cherry were probably ripe in June, 


OTHER TREES WHICH MAY BE IN BLOOM DURING JULY 
{ Tft* m/m&tffiti&L'Wg wh trie it tht psgt on whifh cl if mntimat or dueribtd) 


Buckthorn, Alder* 203 
Buckthorn, Finding, 203 
Dogwood, 280 
Elder, 278 


E 3 der t Dwarf, 282 
Guilder rose, 283 
Holly, 200 
Tulip tree, 578 
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WOODS AND THICKETS 

The ever-popular campanulas and Canterbury bells of our gardens 
present themselves in June* and the family to which they belong, that is, 
camfanulaceaEj Dicot*, also offers its first wild representative during 
that month, namely, sheep's bit scabious (p, 376), But tlie family is 
composed mainly of later-flowering plants, so now is the month to look 
for the more showy representatives. 

The family campakulaceae is a fairly large one composed mainly of 
herbs distributed through tropical and sub-tropical regions. The family 
is fairly easy to recognise* for die flowers are campanulate or bell-shaped + 
Though there are several wild genera, the most characteristic and common 
is Campanula itself (from the Latin campanula, little bell)* This is repre¬ 
sented by the harebell of heathy places (p* 484) and the various bell¬ 
flowers, some of which favour woods and thickets. The different species 
and varieties of Canterbury' bells and campanulas of our gardens arc 
also members of the same genus. 

The largest bell-flower is know r n as the giant bell-flower, giant blue¬ 
bell or throat wort (C. tati/alm, &om die Latin talus, broad, and folium^ 
leaf). This is a conspicuous plant when displaying its large, loose racemes 
of bine (sometimes* though rarely, white) flowers during July to Septem¬ 
ber. This species favours mobt woods and bushy places. It flourishes 
best in the north. 

The Campanula latif&Ua, grand throat wort, or CirUcrbury BclU, grows in 
profusion 011 the beautiful banks of the River Greta .—Rokeby : scott 

It is a perennial growing three to five feet high* The large, broad 
leaves are shaped like elongated hearts and they arc doubly serrated. 
Those near the base are stalked ; those further up the stems are sessile. 

The flowers are borne singly in the axils of the leaves, forming loose 
racemes sometimes a foot long. There are five, united, pointed and 
hairy green sepals. The five blue (sometimes white) petals are fused to 
form a bell with five recurved, pointed lobes at its rim. The bases of the 
five stamens arc fused with the ovary wall. The ovary has a long, hairy 
style. The fruit is a large, dry capsule with valves near the base. They 
arc in this unusual position because as the fruit ripens it becomes pendul¬ 
ous, thus bringing the valves to the top. As the dry capsule sways in the 
wind die seeds arc thrown out in pepper-box fashion. 

The nettle-leaved bell-flower or bluebell (C. tracMium) is a smaller 
perennial growing one to three feet high and favouring woody areas 
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where it blooms during July to 
September, This species Is very 
hairy. Like the former species* 

It was once used for treating 
throat troubles* hence the alter¬ 
native common name of die 
former {throat wort) and the 
specific name of the nettle-leaved 
species which is from the Greek 
trackelos, throat* The flowers of 
the nettle-leaved bell-flower are 
purplish-blue and are borne 
sometimes in pairs and some¬ 
times singly in the axils of the 
leaves to form a long, loose 
raceme [Ptati x 6). 

The ivy-leaved bell-flower* 
which also thrives in moist 
woods* and sometimes also on 
more open turfy heaths, belongs 
to a different genus— Wahkn- 
bergia hederacca. It is named 
after die nine teenth - centu ry 
Swedish botanist* G. Wahlen- 
berg. The generic name is 
derived from the Latin for ivy* Aofrra, for the small leaves are shaped 
like those of lobed ivy. This plant Is comparatively rare and is not very 
conspicuous, for it is small and of a creeping habit. It presents Its 
pale-blue flowers during July and August, 

The snapdragon family (scrqphulaiuaceae , Dicot., p* 226) Is repre¬ 
sented in moist woods and thickets and in shaded hedgerows and OLher 
moist places by the common but not very inspiring knotted figwort. 
This and the w r ater figwort (p. 504) are the two most common British 
representatives of the large north temperate genus $£ropkularia f so named 
lice a use at one time it was used as a specific for scrofula* 

Knotted figwort (S* nodosa) is an unimpressive perennial which grows 
one to two feet high and presents its dull* brown or purple flowers during 
July to September. Its root-stock produces tubers and the aerial stems 
are square in cross-section. The leaves are arranged in pairs, each pair 
at right angles to the next. Each is shaped like an elongated heart with 
irregularly toothed margins. 

The flowers are arranged in loose racemes at the tops of the erect 
stems* The calyx takes the form of a fine-toothed tube. The petals, 
brownish or dingy purple in colour* form a tube with tw r O lips almost 
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globose in form. The upper Up is twodobed, and the lower lip threc- 
lobed. The lube itself shades into orange. The flower is pollinated by 
wasps which stem to be attracted by its unpleasant smell, 

A new family, namely, hyperjcaceae, Dicot., now enters upon the 
July scene with a flourish, for the flowers of most of its members are 
bright and conspicuous. The family is represented in Britain by one 
genus only, namely, Hypericum, a name derived from the Greek hyper, 
over, and ereikt, heath p for a number of species favour heathy habitats. 
There are about a dozen British species, most of them commonly known 
as St. John's worts, after St. John the Baptist whose name is associated 
with Midsummer Day, This name was given before the change in die 
calendar, dial is, when die St. John's worts were June flowers. The 
tutsans — H. andrwaemum and H . datum — are inhabitants of thickets 
and hedgerows and they frequently begin flowering in June. 

One of the most common St. John's worts is the perforated species 
(//. perforatum) , so called because its leaves contain minute oil glands 
which look like pale-green piu-pricks especially when the leaf is held up 

to the light. These oil glands 
give the plant the pungent smell 
which one usually associates with 
most St> John's worts, though not 
all species have it + More locally 
the plant has been known as 
balm of warrior's wounds and 
herb of war because some say 
its juice was considered good for 
treating wounds, though others 
attribute these names to the Tact 
that the leaves themselves look 
as if they have been pierced in 
many places. 

The perforated St, John’s 
wort grows in a variety of habi¬ 
tats— dry woods and thickets, 
hedgerows, heaths and even 
open dry fluids. 11 is a perc unial 

achieving a height of one to 
two and a half feet. The oval* 
pointed, sessile leaves are borne 
in opposite pairs on stems which 
have two longitudinal ridges. 

The fairly large yellow flowers 
appear during July and August. 
They are borne on stalked 
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brandies in die axils of the upper Waves and together form terminal yellow 
corymbs. Each star-like flower has five small, green, separate sepals; five 
golden-yellow* free* lance-shapcd petals; many orange-coloured stamens 
joined to form three loose bundles ;a curious characteristic) ; and a single 
ovary with three styles. The fruit is large and conspicuous* taking the 
form of a long and pointed* niulu-chambcred, golden-brown capsule, 
which when ripe splits to release its seeds. This species* like some other 
plant and animal introductions, is proving to be an agricultural pest in 
Australia {Flak 16). 

Like many odier wild plants* St.John's wort has been recommended 
in die past for die treatment of certain ailments. 

, . . commends Hypericum, or Si. Jnhn T s Wart gathered on a Friday in thr 
hour of JupilCT, when it comics co his effectual operation (that is F about the full 
moon in July); so gathered and borne, or hung about ibe neck;, it mightily hdps 
this affection, and drives away all fantastical spirits. 

Anatomy oj Mtlandaij : strgros 

The hairy St.John's wort (H. Mrsulum) is also an inhabitant of woods 
and thickets h 1l is a slightly taller perennial growing one to three feet 
high* and its stems and leaves are covered with hairs. The leaves arc 
borne on short stalks. They also contain oil glands. The yellow flowers 
are somewhat smaller than those of FL perforatum, and they are massed 
into denser heads. This species blooms during July and August. 

Sometimes one comes across the large-flowered St. John's wort 
blooming in woods and plantations; but this is the commonly cultivated 
species and is probably a garden escape. It is also known as rose of Sharon 
and Aaron's beard (//. calycinum, from the Greek ka£yx> cup). Tins 
shrubby, creeping perennial grows six to eighteen inches high, and its 
singly borne flowers are sometimes three to four inches across* The 
petals arc heart-shaped, and there arc only three, not five, styles* 

Tutsan (H. andrasaemum) is not very common. It favours woods and 
thickets and blooms earlier than the others, sometimes even in June and 
then on into August. Its leaves are larger but sessile and the yellow 
flowers are borne in heads smaller than those of die hairy species. The 
petals are very deciduous. The large, spherical capsular fruit contains a 
red juice as indicated by die specific name from the Greek mur, man* 
and mma t blood. The leaves have a very strong* resinous smell. 

Angelica (Angelica officinalis) is cultivated in some herb gardens, for its 
leaf-stalks are used in confectionery; but there is also a wild species of 
angelica (A. spkeslris) which grows in moist woods and blooms during 
July and August. The plant belongs to the umbelliferae* Dicot. 
(p. 165}, The generic name is from the Latin mgeluj, angel* for die plant 
is supposed to have valuable medicinal virtues. 

Angelica sylvestm is a large perennial growing two to nine feet high 
and blooming during July and August* It is a fairly typical umbcllifer 
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bearing conspicuous compound 
umbels of small flowers, white 
tinged with pink. The com¬ 
pound leaves, however, are not 
deeply cut but arc composed of 
oval, serrated leaflets. The fur¬ 
rowed stem is tinged with purple 
and covered with small hairs. 

The large bumet saxifrage 
which blooms in woods and 
bushy places during July to 
September is also a member of 
the umbeluferae, Dicot. So it 
must not be confused with the 
true saxifrages (saxifragaceae, 
p, 183}* though there is little 
likelihood of this for the plants 
are vastly different. 

The uncommon large bumet 
saxifrage belongs to the genus 
Pimpintlla (P. major), the generic 
name being a corruption of the 
Latin bipimuta, for the plant has 
bipinnate leaves. The plant grows 
two to four feet high. The small white flowers are borne in compound 
umbels typical of the family. The lowest leaves are compound and con¬ 
sist of three or four pairs of oval, deeply serrated leaflets and a terminal 
one. These leaves farther up the stem arc divided into leaflets which are 
again subdivided into pinnae* 

The common gromwcll or grey millet (Uikospermum officinal*) r close 
relative of the com gromwcll (p* 249), now appears in bloom in woods 
and thickets, though it also favours dry waste and stony places. It con¬ 
tinues to bloom during August. It is a member of the forget-me-not 
family ( bor agin ace ae, Dkot., p. 272). The generic and common 
names are explained on p* 249. Unlike corn gromwcll, the common 
species is perennial and is a taller and more hairy plant attaining a height 
of one to three feet. The leaves are Jance-shaped and wavy. The flowers 
are small and yellowish-white in colour. They are borne in scorpioid 
inflorescences [p. 370), but this curious shape is not so pronounced here 
as in the scorpion grasses. Each flower is fundamentally similar in 
structure to that of the forget-me-not, but there arc no scales at the throat 
of the corolla and the sepals are free except at their bases. The seeds are 
very highly polished, since they contain a large proportion of silica. 
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The family ealsaminaceae, 

Dieot P * is a small one comprising 
herbs with watery* translucent 
stems and distributed over Asia* 

Africa and Europe and North 
America. They arc especially 
numerous in India. The main 
genus is Impatient, and species 
and varieties of this are culti¬ 
vated in gardens and green¬ 
houses in Britain for their very 
showy flowers. The flower itself 
very irregular. One of the five 
pals is hooded and spurred: 
sometimes two of them are 
aborted. Of die five irregular, 
highly coloured petals* the two 
lateral ones arc united. Some¬ 
times there arc only three petals. 

There arc five stamens and five 
stigmas but no styles. 

The rare yellow balsam or 
touch - me - not (ImpaHens noli - 
tangere) is an elegant annual 
growing one to three feet high 
and favouring rocky and shady woods, mainly in die north. The con¬ 
spicuous yellow flowers appear during July to September, The large leaves 
are broad and lance-shaped and have fairly deeply serrated margins, The 
ripe fruit capsule is very turgid* and when touched the valves roll up 
violently, thus scattering the seeds far and wide. This is reflected in both 
generic and specific names, for Impatkm is Latin for impatient, and noli- 
tangere is from the Latin nolo, wish not, and tango, to touch. 

Another rare species* L biffora, grotvs along river-banks (Plate ibj. 
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Golden rod, a member of the family compositae* Dicot. ;p, 126] T is 
not very common 111 the w ild state* diough varieties of it are very popular 
for autumn flowering in gardens. Yet there is a wild species which grows 
in w'oods and thickets and sometimes on heaths. It Is the only repre¬ 
sentative of the genus Solidago ($. mrgmrea) to be found in Britain* though 
there arc a couple of even rarer sub-species. It is not die same in die 
United States, as Matthew Arnold noted when visiting that country in 
1885. Writing from there he said : 

A curious thing is our garden Golden-rod of North England and Scotland* 
which grows everywhere, like the wfld Golden-rod with us. They have more 
than thirty kinds of Soiidogo. 
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Today, American botanists re¬ 
cognise about ninety different 
species in their count 17; and 
some of these are not very wel¬ 
come, for their pollen is one of 
the main causes of hay fever. 
Yet the plant is also supposed 
to have medicinal virtues as in¬ 
dicated by die generic name, 
which is from the Latin sotido, 
to make solid or to heal. The 
specific name is very descriptive, 
coming from the Latin virga, 
tvvig 2 and aureu 3 f golden. 

The plant is so named be¬ 
cause its erect stem is tough and 
hears massed panickd racemes 
of golden flowers. When grow¬ 
ing in a wood, this perennial 
reaches a height of thirty inches ; 
when the heath is its habitat 
it often grows little more than 
six inches. The flowers appear 
during July to September. The 
leaves are broadly knee-shaped, 
somewhat hairy and slightly 
toothed. The upper ones are 
narrower* Roth tubular disk and ligulaic ray flowers are golden yellow. 
There is only a single row of ray flowery with Few flowers in the ray. 

The broad-leaved hdlcborine is about the only Monocotyledon 
which appears in bloom for the first time in July. This plant grows in 
woodlands and continues blooming until September, it is a member of 
the orchid family (oncmnACEAB, Monocot., p, 209), but is sufficiently 
different from the other hcllcborincs (Cephalantktm species, p. 210) to be 
placed in a different genus, namely, Hdkhorint' (formerly Epipattis). The 
broad-leaved hdUcborine /L latifolia) is a perennial which grows one 
to three fret high. The large leaves grow alternately on the stem ; they 
arc very' broad, oval and pointed, with pronounced ribs. The flowers 
are borne in long racemes. Each is fairly small, green with purple and 
yellowish-wh ite markings* 
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OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WOODS AND 
THICKETS DURING JULY 

( Tb* nurnfar jhifobniig tit?h fiauvr h tkt fag* aw whuh it w mtnttfmtd or dtarriM] 


Avcna* Water, 287 
AvcnSj Wood, 287 
Be tony, Wood, 294 
Bird’s, nest* Yeltav, 29b 
Bramble, 433 
Bugle, 2 s 4 

Centaury* C^mmcin, 338 
t!Uniata p 423 

GtJrydftlis, White climbing, J jgf, 
Cow-whcat, Common, 216 
f Irene's biH. Stinking 324 
Crowfoot, l\ oodj [56 
Foxglove, 284 
Garlic* Broad-] caved, 207 
Germander, Wood + 294 
G Ladd on + 212 
Gladiotus, 299 
Goldilocks, 156 
Crass, Reed meadow, 264 
Hemlock. 291 

Hempncttlc, Common, 435 
Herb Robert, 224 
Hauttd'a tongue, Green* 295 
Iris, Slinking, Sta 
lily, Turk’s cap. 299 
Loosestrife, Wood, 216 
Nettle, Common stinging, 93 


Nettle, Roman, 95 
Nettle, Small slinging, 93 
Xighiihade, Deadly, 289 
Nightshade. Enchanter's, 287 
Orchis, Bird's nest, 298 
Orchis, But Eerily* 341 

Orchis, Fly* 21 a 

Orpine, 467 
Pimpernel, Yellow, aiti 
Ramsons, 207 
Rose, Field, 505 
Sage, Wood, 

Sanlcfe, Wood, 293 

Solomon’s seal* 298 

Star of Bethlehem. Spiked, 1^7 

Stltdiwi, Greater, 137 

Sc itch war [, Wood, 215 

Strawberry, \\ i.ltl P 227 

Strawberry, Wood, 227 

TravcUcrTjoy* 425 

Tway blade, &t t 

\ 5 alcrEan, Great, 290 

Vetch, Tuberous bitter, 2E5 

Wltlosvherb, Broad smooth-leavrd, 287 

WistergR«4 Lesser, 293 

Wood-rush* Great hairy, 3 i 1 

Woundwort, t8o 
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CANOPY of hedges 

/\ G A1X the rose family (rosaceae, DIcot., p. 302) is in evidence in 
the hedgerows, for as the wild rose bids farewell the bramble or black¬ 
berry begins irs long flowering season which goes well into September, 
sometimes even October. In fact, flowers frequently occur on the same 
sprays which are already bearing green, red and black fruits. Though 
not so showy when in bloom (for bramble flowers are much smaller than 
those of the wild rose), the bramble is yet a typical rosaceous shrub. It 
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is a member of the genus Rubm, a genus which contains many species 
and varieties distributed mainly over north-temperate areas and yielding 
edible fruits. Here wc come up against a real difficulty, for botanists are 
not agreed among themselves as to what shall be considered a distinct 
species and what a mere variety. By general consent, however, the 
ordinary common blackberry is Rubus fnilieosus. Then there are the wild 
raspberry' (J?. idaeus, p. 252), the dewberry (R. antritis, p. 435), the cloud¬ 
berry' (/?. ckamaemoTUi) of high moors, the stone bramble {R. saxatilit) of 
die mountainous districts of the north and west, and the different garden 
forms including the loganberry. The number of species of wild bramble 
in Britain alone h;is been placed as high as ninety-nine. Another authority 
looks upon some of these as mere varieties and claims only forty-six 
species, whereas still another has reduced the total to four species with 
twenty-two sub-species and varieties. It is fairly certain, however, that, 
despite die obvious differences encountered among the varying forms of 
bramble, there is no mistaking the plant whether it be a compact shrub 
or a widely scrambling climber, whether it has white flowers or pink ones, 
or whether it has large, luscious fruits or small, 1 seedy ’ ones. For our 
purpose we shall consider the common species of blackberry, R. fmticosus. 
The generic name is Latin for bramble, from ruber, red; the specific 
name Is Latin for bushy, and that the plant certainly is. Most forms 
of blackberry favour hedgerows * others grow in woods and even open 
fields. 

The woody stems of the blackberry are covered with recurved hooks, 
though the number of these varies. They also appear on die leaf-stalks 
and with their help the plant scrambles and climbs over hedges and even 
up trees. The plant easily reproduces itself by means of stolons, that is, 
branches which arch oyer and take root where they touch the soil 
(p* 15)* This characteristic renders the blackberry a dangerous agricul¬ 
tural pest, for once it becomes dius established it is difficult to eradicate. 
In New Zealand, where it was introduced, it is looked upon as die worst of 
all agricultural pests. Once upon a time advantage was taken of this 
characteristic of stolon growth and brambles were used for binding down 
the grass mounds over graves, thus protecting the graves from browsing 
animals and careless Humans. Briars, too, have been utilised for a similar 
purpose. 

[Lit Ilc Neil] loitered from y rave to grave, now stopping to replace with careful 
hands the bramble which had started from some green mound it helped to keep 
in shape. —The Old Curiosity Shop : dickers 

Brambles are certainly persistent, for not only have they a tough 
vegetative habit, but they also have a very long flowering season, they 
usually bear heavy crops of fruits (p. 575}, and their leaves sometimes 
persist throughout the winter, though they often turn bright crimson 
during autumn and then Ml. 
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[They] bear the wild works of 
winter best. Given only a litllc 
shelter, in the comer of the hedges 
or under uea and copses they 
retain green leaves till the buds 
burst again. The frosts tint them 
in autumn with crimson, but nnt 
all turn colour and fall,— TJuOfvri 

Air 1 JEFFERIES 

The leaf is compound and is 
usually divided into three (some¬ 
times five) oval, pointed and 
serrated leaflets. On the leaf- 
and leaflet-stalks and sometimes 
even on the back of the mid-ribs 
there are usually many hooks. 

The flowers* which may be 
white or various shades of pink., 
are bome in clustery each on a 
separate stalk which also bears 
hooks. The floral receptacle is 
slightly elevated. There are five 
free, recurved sepals; five free 
petals; many free stamens; and 
many free carpels. The fruit 
appears late in the season and 
continues well into die autumn, ft is described and illustrated on p, 575. 

Though woodbines flaunt, and roses glow 
GYr a 3 E the fragrant bowers. 

Thou needs not be ashamed xo show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers. 

Tq ih ? Bramble Ffowtr: ebenezer elliqtt 

Where the soil is rich in limestone or chalk, the wild clematis* traveller’s 
joy or old man*s beard abounds, often smothering the hedges with its 
seemingly endless fibrous stems climbing and clinging by means of twisting 
leaf-stalks. It also flourishes in woods. So strongly docs this plant grow 
on some chalk downs* especially in the south-east of England* that it 
climbs many feet and produces stout stems four to six inches in diameter. 
A visit to some of the woods in Surrey, for example, will prove Bentham 
and Hooker's claim that this plant is “ the only indigenous plant which 
may give a faint idea of the bush-ropes of the tropics Wild clematis 
does not occur north of the Midlands, The plant is never more conspicu¬ 
ous than when bearing its hoary fruit (p, 578) and then it is more appro¬ 
priately called old man’s beard ; but now it ts in flower, and though 
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the blooms arc very inconspicuous, being grccnish-whitc* Lhe beautiful 
leaves arc often so thickly massed as to hide entirely the hedge proper. 
Then it is sometimes known as Virgin's bovver. 

The clematis, the favour'd flower 
Which boast* the name of Virgin-bower^ 

TTur Lady e/ itie Lake ; SCOTT 

Over the hills and far away 
The road is long on a summer day; 

Dust glares white in lhe noontide heat. 

But die Traveller** Joy grows strong and swcct T 
Down the hollow and up the slope 
It binds lhe hedge with a *Ilfcen rope. 

VvptrtHm : R r marriott-watsqn 

It may be difficult to believe on casual observation that wild clematis 
belongs to the buttercup family (kaNunculaceaEj Dicot., p. 229), but 
such is the ease. It is the only wild representative in Britain of the very 
large genus Clematis, though several species are cultivated in parks and 
gardens as ornamental scramblers, often having very large and very 
conspicuous Bowers. The generic name is from the Greek ktema, tendril; 
this plant has no tendrils but the Greeks gave the name Clematis to various 
climbing plants. 

Wild clematis (C. vital ba, from the Latin vitis, vine, and albm r, white) 
blooms during July to September. When it flowers, it is known in some 
localities as white vine. The large compound leaves are borne in pairs. 
The leaf-stalk is long and thin though very tough, and it bends round any 
support close at hand. There are one or two pairs of stalked lateral 
leaflets and a terminal one (p. 579), Each leaflet is broad at die base 
but tapers to a long point. Sometimes it is slightly lobed. 

The rather small, greenish-white flower has no petals, but there are 
four, sometimes six, oval sepals. There are many free stamens and many 
free carpels which develop into fruits in the form of plumed achencs (p. 35). 

At this lime of year, especially in the south, hops may be seen festoon¬ 
ing the hedges with their long, scrambling stems and looking particularly 
handsome during July to September w hen they arc beating their bright- 
green floral catkins 'Platt (6), 

So closely related is the hop to the stinging nettle that in some Floras 
it is included in the same family (urticaceAE, Dicot.). But other audior- 
ilics consider it sufficiently different to warrant another family, namely, 
cannabinaceae, Dicot., to which also has been transferred the hemp 
plant From the urttcaceak. 

The hop belongs to die bi-specific genus tfumulus, a genus con filled to 
the north-tern per ate '/one, at any rate in the wild state. The European 
species is H. lupulus and the American genus H. ammeanus. Both species 
are also cultivated cither for their ornamental value or mainly for the 
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HAle hi Bait In 


HOP 

Top, male intiomccrVcW ' bottom hft* female mflaracencn; bottom right* ripening fruit 


production of the fruiting catkins which arc used for flavouring beer. 
The generic name is the Latinised version of the Old German ftumeh, 
meaning hop. The specific name is intriguing: it is Latin for wolf or 
hook ; 'Plinv refers to H. luputus as the “ wolf of die willows 

The long stem of the hop is extremely rough; so also are the leaves. 
This characteristic enables the plant to scramble over hedges. The leaves 
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arc borne in opposite pairs. The lower ones arc divided into three, 
five or seven lobes; the upper ones are not so divided but are shaped 
like an elongated heart. All arc deeply serrated. 

The plant bears unisexual flowers, though both sexes appear on the 
same plant. The male Sowers are borne m loose branched spikes, and 
the female flowers in loose catkins, or rather pseudo-catkins. The small, 
greenish-yellow male flower has five united sepals, petals, and five 
stamens. The greenish-yellow female flower bears a calyx made up of 
one enlarged bract which encloses a single ovary bearing two long styles. 
The flowers are wind-pollinated. The fruits are described on p, 577. 

OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN THE CANOPY 
OF HEDGES DURING JULY 
{Tht numbtf fiU&witig tath fhum ii ths page on nhkh it is mtniwmtd or deKriktJ' I 

Bindweed, Grtai, 306 Honeysuckle, 309 

Briar, Sweclj 304 Nightshade, Woody, 30G 

Bryony* Whiter 220 Rose, Wifd, 303 
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UNDERGROWTH OF HEDGES 

The July hedgerows are still carrying many of the flowers whose 
first representatives appeared during May or June; but a number of 
fresh arrivals will be found during this month, though none is particularly 
interesting or outstanding. 

One of the most common is the hedge or large bed straw (Galium 
mollugiy, from the Latin mollis , pliant). In many respects this plant is similar 
to lady’s bedstraw (p. 334) and goosegrass (p. 314); indeed it belongs to 
the same genus as do these two within the family rubiaceae, Dicot, 
Hedge bedstraw trails along the upper parts of die hedgebank. The main 
points of difference between it and lady’s bedstraw and goosegrass are in 
size and colour. It is a perennial growing three to five feet along the 
ground and among the undergrow th, and it is therefore larger than lady’s 
bedstraw. The leaves also arc larger, and tfiere are six to eight in each 
whorl. The flowers which appear during July to September are white 
and arc borne in less dense and somew hat smaller inflorescences. Com¬ 
pared with the goosegrass, on the other hand, the leaves are smaller and 
the plant is entirely smooth. The fruit also, though fundamentally like 
that of goosegrass, bears no hooks; in fact it is quite smooth. 
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Harold fliii lsn 


COW PARSNIP QJt HOG WEED 

Top right, regular inner flower j bottom right, irregular flower of outer rtm 


Among the many umbel lifers {umb£LLIF£Rae, Dicot., p. 165) now in 
bloom, the cow parsnip or liogweed is beginning to display its very large 
white floral umbels. This plant favours damp and dense hedgerows and 
other damp and shaded sites such as the edges of woods. It is the only 
common wild member of the genus Ihrachum {H. iphandyiium) , a genus 
named after Hercules or Heracles who is supposed to have discovered 
medicinal virtues in it. Cow parsnip is a large, robust biennial growing 
four to five feet high or even more. It grows very' tall when surrounded 
by other tall plants. 

The stem is deeply furrosved longitudinally and the leaves arc cut 
■egularly shaped, markedly toothed pinnae. The white compound 
umbels, which present themselves during July and August, are composed 
of unusually large flowers. Those of the outer rim of each umbel are 
irregular in that the petals facing outwards arc much larger than those 
facing inwards. 

It is of interest to note that a cultivated species of this genus, //. gi- 
ganteum, if growing in damp shady places, will attain a height ot nine or 
more feet, and bear enormous leaves and umbels as big as umbrellas, It 
is frequently grown near ornamental lakes. 
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Among the compos lies (com- 
FOSITaE, DlCOt., p. 126) of the 
July hedgerows, the carious 
robust; yet not very conspicu¬ 
ous* burdocks are new arrivals* 
These plants are the only 
British representatives of the 
small genus Arctium. Both tins 
and the common name refer to 
the rough, bristly fruits (see 
p. 431}. Allium is probably 
from the Greek afkt w, bear, 
which also is rough and shaggy ; 
the common name, burdock, 
is of mixed derivation — bmre f 
Middle English meaning some¬ 
thing shaggy, and doea t Anglo- 
Saxon for plant. 

There are two burdocks — 
the great or common (A- lappa, 
from the Latin meaning bur) 
and the small [A. minus). Both 
grow in hedgerows, woodlands 
and in waste places. r flie great 
burdock grows three 10 four feet 
high ; but the small burdock 
seldom grows higher than three 
feet, often less. Both are bien¬ 
nials and both bloom during July and August. The plants are very 
bushy. Their roots are enormous* being several inches in diameter and 
more than a font deep. The .stems are grooved and much branched. 
In many temperate countries* including North America* both species 
frequently prove themselves to be agricultural pests. 

Farmer* that thy wife may thrive. 

Let TiQt bur and burdock wive, 

L&ma Doom : blvckmorz 

The leaves are wavy and rather rough looking. They are shaped 
Like elongated hearts with irregular margins. Those of the great burdock 
are very large, and the leaves of this species which emerge from ground- 
level have blunted tips. The caultne leaves, and all leaves of the small 
species, are pointed. 

The composite flower-heads arc not very conspicuous when blooming. 
They are compact, those of the great burdock being fairly large (three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter) and bearing pinkish-purple flowers* and 
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those of the small species being much smaller and bearing flowers of a 
deeper purple shade. Though both species are at their heyday during 
July and August, the great burdock often blooms much earlier in the 
year. All flowers of the flower-head are tubular* Each head is sur¬ 
rounded by a tight involucre of spiny bracts which, after fertilisation* 
become brown, tough hooks. Then the entire head becomes easily 
detachable and forms a bur which dings to the legs or coat of any browsing 
animal. In tills way the fruits arc dispersed. Children like to throw 
these ripe burs at each other for they are so tenacious that they will cling 
immediately to anything rough. Woe betide the girl who gets one in her 
hair; and what a curse they can be if they get entangled in a dog's 
shaggy coat! 

Another member of the compositae, Dkot., which favours hedgero ws 
(though it prefers very damp ones and other wet habitats) is the feverfew 
(Chfysanihtmum partkemum)* This plant presents its white flower-heads 
during July to September. The common name of this plant is from the 
Anglo-Saxon fcferfuge, derived from the Latin febrijugia, putting fever to 
flight. The plant belongs to the same genus as the moon-daisy (p, 325) 



FEVERFEW 
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and others. In some Floras it is placed in the genus Makk&ria* (p. 365}* 
and in others in Fyrethrum. The specific name is from the Greek partkeneia^ 
maidenhood, which might suggest tit at the plant has been used for the 
treatment of certain diseases in young women or it might simply alJude 
to die white flower-heads* 

Feverfew is a perennial growing one to three feet high. The entire 
plant has an unpleasant smell which is very offensive to bees. The leaves 
are pinnate and each pinna is deeply cut into oval segments. 

The much-branched stems hold up many beads of flowers each little 
more than half an inch in diameter. Each head contains both tubular 
and ligulate flowers (p. 132), The tubular flowers arc packed to form 
the yellow disk; the ligulate flowers form a white single ray, though 
sometimes these ray flowers are entirely absent. 


The mint family (labiatae, Dicot,, p* 158} is a very large and im¬ 
portant family whose members have already presented themselves in a 
variety of habitats during different seasons of the year* It also presents 
its quota to the July flora and several of this month*® members are now 
beginning to bloom in hedgerows* 

Catmint, a perennial growing two to three feet high, presents its white 
flowers from July until September* It is not a common plant, how¬ 
ever* It belongs to the same 
genus (ffipetc) as the ground*ivy 
(p* 158). Catmint (jV, cataria) 
is so named because cats love to 
roll and lie in it as they do also in 
valerian. Cultivated varieties 
of catmint have pale-mauve 
or blue flowers, and they also 
have a fasrination for this animal, 
which is a nuisance in gardens 
anyhow. 

The wild catmint grow* on 
the more open banks of hedges. 
It is very typical of the family, 
having heart-shaped, serrated 
J caves, and white flowers borne 
in axillary whorls with a large 
number of such whorls forming 
a terminal spike. 
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Calamint also grows on 
hedge-banks, though it favours 
very dry situations. This plant 
also belongs to the mint family. 
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Some Floras include it in the genus 
Calamintha: others name it Salureia. Cala¬ 
mint ha is from die Greek kaloSj beautiful, 
and mmtke t mint, Calamint (G. officina¬ 
lis) is a perennial growing one to two 
feet high* It is not very common. It 
i$ small and bushy and the pale-purple 
dowers are borne in small, loose whorls 
which appear during July to Septem¬ 
ber. The entire plant is typical of the 
family. 

Wild basil or hedge calamint (C* vul¬ 
garis) favours not only hedge-banks but 
also cornfields., especially those on cal¬ 
careous soils. It also h a perennial, 
growing one to two feet high and 
presen ting whods of purple flowers dur¬ 
ing July to September. But wild basil 
is a much more robust plant than 
calamint and its leaves are twice as 
large. The flowers, too, are larger and they arc grouped in denser whorls. 


NartrfJ 


wild basil 


The genus Stachys, also of the mint family (labiatae, Dicot.), is fairly 
cosmopolitan with the exception of Australia and New Zealand. It is 
represented in Britain by several wild and cultivated species. One, the 
hedge woundwort ( 5 , syhalica), is now blooming in hedgerows, woods 
and along shady roadsides and will do so until the end of August, It is a 
very' common, though not very attractive plant. It is perennial and grows 
one to three feet high. The entire plant is hairy and emits an unpleasant 
odour. 

The heart-shaped leaves are serrated and very pointed. They are 
borne in pairs on long stalks. The reddish-purple flowers form whorls 
which arc characteristic of the family, and these whorls are arranged in a 
terminal spike, sometimes reaching a length of eight inches. This is re¬ 
flected in the generic name, which is from the Greek slachus, spike. There 
arc about six flowers in each whorl. Each flower is reddish-purple with 
a tinge of white on its lower lip, The upper lip is arched and the lower 
lip is threc-lobcd, the two lateral lobes being reflexed. 


We have already met the most characteristic members of the family 
convolvulaceae. Dicot. (p, 306) in the two genera Calysttgia {p, 306) 
and Convolvulus (p. 361) ; but there is another genus indigenous to 
Britain, namely, Cuscuta, a large genus of tropical and temperate total 
parasites. In Britain the genus is represented by the dodders. There 
arc three of them — the greater, the lesser or heath and die flax, The 
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greater dodder is parasitic on stinging nettles and certain vetches; the 
lesser or heath dodder attacks gorsc, thyme and ling [p* 478) and the host 
of the flax dodder is flax ;p. 45a) ( The last-named is rare. 

Now is the time to look for greater dodder (G* turopa^a) in hedgerows 
and in any other places where stinging nettles and vetches grow; but it 
is not very common. This sickly looking parasite is an annual which 
develops a yellowish, thread-like stem which twines around the stalks of 
its host, climbing sometimes to the very top. Some authorities claim 
that the generic name signifies tins a*> 3 icing derived from the Greek 
kassuo, to stitch together; but there is some doubt about this and it is 
possible that the name is derived from the Arabic kustikut. 

At intervals, the stem of the parasite gives off suckers or haustoria 
which penetrate the stem of the host and by this means tap the host for 
food supplies. This being so, and since the parasite is content to absorb 
all its food supplies Irani the host, green leaves arc not necessary, so they 
art reduced to small, almost colourless scales. The parasite has no root. 
When it germinates, it is true that it gives oil a root, but this h solely for 
the purpose of anchorage. Once established, a shoot is given off which 
grows around the stem of the host, pierces it with bans tori a and then 
begins to nourish itself Then the primitive root dies away. If the seed 
of the parasite settles away from a suitable host, then the young potential 
parasite perishes, for it cannot fend for itself (see p, ra* for illustration 
Of lesser species) . 

During July and August, small rosettes of pink flowers appear. Each 
flower is fairly typical of the family (p. 306), though die corolla tube, 
being deft into four, is more salver- than fun nd-shaped. The calyx tube 
is also four-cleft. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN THE UNDER¬ 
GROWTH OP HEDGES DURING JULY 

( Tflf WMmkr filtering tach fimtr u tht pagt m which k U mtntiimtd nr tittirUmf) 


Agrimony, 344 
Avetis, Wood, 287 
Buttercup, Common, 323 
Chervil, Rough, 317 
Crajic'a bill, Dove Vfoat, 3 77 
Crane's bill, Stinking, 525 
Daisy. 127 
Dandelion, 129 
Deadnettle, White, 222 
Dock, Broad-leaved, 463 
Dock, Red-veined, 464 
Dock, Sharp, 464 
Figwort, Knotted, 417 
Foxglove, 2S4 


Fumitory, Rampant. 317 
GKaddnn, 212 
Goat’s bcanf 316 
Gotse^rass, 314 
Hemlock, 291 
Herb Kobcrlp 325 
Horthound, Black, 334 
Iris, Stinking, a .3 2 
Mallow, Common, 348 
Mustard, Hodge, 314 
Nettle, Common ringing! 312 
Nettle, Roman, 313 
Nellie, Small Slinging, 313 
Gx-tongue, Bristly* 316 
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Parley, Fool's, 461 
Plantain, Hoary, 337 
Plantain, Lamb's tongue, 33b 
St. John's wort, Perforated, 41ft 
Stiichwur[ d Greater, 157 


Strawberry, Wild, 227 
Strawberry, Wood, 227 
Vetch, Bush d 225 
Vetch, Tufted, 314 
Viotet, Dog+ 154 
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A SHRUBS 

/ \ CLOSE relative of the blackberry (Ruhus fmticosus^ rgsaceae, 
DicoL, p. 424) may be seen in bloom during July around the: edges of 
fields, on banks and in other fairly damp situations* This is the common 
dewberry (/L tatsius) which will continue to bloom until well in September, 
possibly even later. This shrub 
tends to scramble over the 
ground rather than over hedges, 
though it is well equipped with 
hooks* The flowers are always 
white, never pink as some va¬ 
rieties of bramble are. But the 
main difference between the two 
spedcs lies in the fruits* In the 
dewberry these arc composed of 
a smaller number of larger 
spherical drupes (p, 34}. These 
drupes are covered with a bloom 
like the fruits of black grapes* 

This if indicated in the specific 
name, which is Latin for blue¬ 
st 


In coarse pastures on poor 
soil, the small, shrubby dyer's 
green weed may be found. This 
shrub h a member of the 
pea family (leguminosae, Dicot., 
P- 95 } and it is a close relative 
of the petty' green weed or petty 


tfjn fcM ftdjJart 
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whin which opened up much earlier on heaths <:p. 252; ; in fact* both 
plants are members of the same genus — Genista. 

Dyer + s green weed (G. tbictoiia) is a shrub of about the same: size as 
petty whin ; that is # it grows about one to two feet high* But the flowers 
of dyer's green weed, though very similar in form and colour yellow) to 
those of petty whin, are considerably larger. They appear from July to 
September. But the two plants cannot be confused, for whereas the leaves 
of petty whin are small, needle-shaped spines, those of dyer’s green weed 
are normal* being fairly large and lance-shaped. The flowers are borne 
in terminal inflorescences, each flower being subtended by a bract. 

As both common and specific names (the latter from the Latin lingo, 
to dye) imply, this plant yields a dye. This is obtained from the flower 
and is at first yellow, bin it is then mined with woad (fsaiis 
p. 467) and the formerly well-known dye Kendall Green is produced* 
In fact, dyer’s green weed is known in some localities as wo&d-waxen* 
But the preparation of this dye cannot compete with modern synthetics* 
so it is now becoming a thing of the past. 


HERBS 

One of the most charming of our July flowers is the little birdVfoot 
trefoil which frequently changes a green mcadow r into a patchwork of 
green and yellow, or more often covers an entire meadow though nestling 
beneath the taller grasses and other plants, changing the entire scene 
from one of grass-green to one of greenish-yellow [Plate 17}. 

Yellow with birdibot-t re foil arc ihc grass-glades ■ 

Yellow with cinquefoil of the dew-grey leaf; 

Yellow with stonccrop ; the rm^-mounds are vclluw; 
hlue-neckftd the wheat sways, yd towing to the s hea f . 

Lav * in the VcUsp 1 ueohoe .mereditu 

This neat little plant displays its heads of golden yellow flowers during 
July to September. They are very attractive, so it should be no cause for 
wonder that children like to gather the flowers and have given them many 
nicknames such as Tom Thumb, Fingers and thumbs, shoes and stockings, 
and so forth. This plant is also the £ tufted crow-toe ’ of Milton’s Lycidas 
and die 1 bird’s-foot lotus 1 in Jefferies’ The 0 {>ert Air. 

BirdVfoot trefoil is a member of the pea family lkouminosae, Dicot., 
p. 95}, as is evident from the structure of the flower. It is included in die 
genus Lotus, a name derived from the Greek lotos, trefoil, though the name 
was originally Egyptian. This has no connexion with the lotus of the 
water-lily family p. 5171; that lovely flower of Asia, Australia and 
America (sacred in some parts), belongs to the genus Ntlumbium. Neither 
must die leguminous Lotus be associated with the lotus-eaters of Homer’s 
Odyssey , for the lotus they ate was the fruit or a tree. 
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BirdVfoot trefoil ( L * comiculatus, from the Latin wmiailum, a little 
horn) is a perennial growing four to eighteen inches high. As the name 
implies* the small leaves are trifoliate* Each is borne on a fairly long 
stalk at the base of which is a pair of foliar stipules very like the leaflets 
themselves. 

The golden yellow flowers, timed with red, are borne in heads at the 
ends of very long ? slender stalks — three to ten flowers to a head. The 
flower h structurally typical of the papilionaceous members of the family 
(P- 95 ) + T 1 le uppermost of the ten stamens is free. The two petals 
forming the keel are united above and below, but a small opening is left 
at the apex. The pollen is shed while the flower is still in bud. Then as 
the flower opens, the filaments of five of the stamens swell and thus force 
the pollen grains out of the apical opening of the keel and on to the 
stigma. Thus self-pollination Is effected, though cross-pollination might 
take place. The long fruit pods give the effect of a bird’s foot* hence the 
common name. 

There are other less-common species of Lotus. For example* the narrow¬ 
leaved birdVfoot trefoil (L. tsnuii) has long, thread-like stems as indicated 
by the specific name, which is Latin for thin or delicate. This is a taller 
perennial growing one to two feet high, but blooming at the same time as 


birdVfoot 1-re foil 
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the commoner species. Its leaflets are slender, its flowers arc smaller and 
there arc not so many per head. This species prefers wetter pastures. 
Other species of Lotus are even rarer. The greater or marsh bird’s-foot 
trefoil (L. uliomosus) grows in swamp® and marshes (p. 494). 

Two other trefoils appear m certain pastures and open fields; but 
they are not members of die same genus as bird’s-foot trefoil, though they 
are members of die family legusunosae. They are strawberry trefoil and 
hare’s-foot trefoil. Both belong to the clover genus— Tnfolium (p. 233). 

Strawberry trefoil (T.ftagifentm, from the Latin fraga, strawberries), 
sometimes also known as strawberry clover or strawberry-headed trefoil, 
grows in pastures situated on stiff soil. It might even be discovered 
growing in ditches. It is a perennial growing six to twelve inches high 
and presenting its compact, spherical heads of reddish-purple flowers 
during June to September. After fertilisation, the calyces of the flowers 
swell and become red so that die entire head enlarges to about an inch 
in diameter, and then it looks something like a strawberry. 

Harcs-foot trefoil ! T. an'tose) grows in more sandy places and dry 
pastures. It is a small annual never growing much more than nine 
inches high and frequently much less and displaying its flowers during 
July to September. The outstanding characteristic is the long, cylindrical 

form of flower-head. This is 
made up of many small, pink 
flowers and attains a length of 
from a half to one inch. The 
entire plant is covered with soft 
white denvn. 

A common and very char¬ 
acteristic member of the snap¬ 
dragon family (scrophularta- 
ceae. Dicot., p, 226) begins its 
long flowering season this month. 
It is the yellow toadflax, and it 
presents its dense inflorescences 
of lemon-yellow flowers tinged 
with orange from July until well 
into October, sometimes even 
later. Horally, this plant is 
similar to the ivy-leaved toad¬ 
flax (tinaritt cymbataria , p. 260), 
so it comes into the same genus 
(L vulgaris) (Plate 17). 

\ el low toadflax is super¬ 
ficially similar to the cultivated 
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Snapdragon though [sufficiently 
different as to warrant not being 
grouped in the same genus (p. 
476). It is a tall, stiff perennial 
which sometimes attains a height 
of three feet, though it usually 
grows about eighteen inches. 
Though the plant does produce 
seeds, it cau also reproduce itself 
vegetatively by means of adven¬ 
titious buds which develop at the 
tops of the roots. 

The stiff,erect stem is crowded 
near its base with long, thin, 
almost grass-like leaves. Further 


YELLOW TOADFLAX 
Bottot m left, srciion of Huwcr; bottom Tight, 

fruit 



POLLINATION OF TOADFLAX 

up the stem these are spaced out in 
alternating design. 

The large yellow flowers are 
also crowded into a long, terminal 
raceme, with the oldest flowers at 
the bottom. The petals form a lube 
typical of some members of the family, 
with a pronounced, backwardly ex¬ 
tending spur which contains nectar. 
As in the snapdragon, the two lips 
of the corolla are pressed tightly 
together so that only strong, long- 
tongued insects such as bees can prise 
them apart in order to get at the 
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nectar, An orange spot on the corolla acts as a honey-guide in this con¬ 
nexion. Cross-pollination is ensured since the stigma of the flower meets 
the head of the visiting insect before the stamens of the same flower do, 
as seen m the illustration on p. 439. 

On rare occasions a variety of toadflax may be found which has a 
regular corolla of five equal petals with live equal spurs. 

The very word £ thistle 1 is anathema to the farmer, and to mention 
such a plant to him is like a red rag to a bull; yet it must be admitted 
that of all the different thistles, the very common and characteristic spear 
or spear plume thistle is a handsome plant, especially during July and 
August — its flowering season. 





Rank weeds, that every an and care defy, 

Reign o’er die hind, mid rob the blighted rye ; 

Iherc thistles stretrh iheif prickly arms afar. 

And to die ragged infant threaten vrar. 

Tht Vitiiigfi fj, GRASSE 

The spear plume thistle crops up ht many places* h thriven in fields 

where the grass is shorty on 
grassy slopes* on waste ground, 
along roadsides and, alas, on cul¬ 
tivated ground. Like aJl other 
tliisties* it belongs to the family 
comcositae, DtcuL p. 126), It 
is included in the genus Cirsium, 
from the Greek kirsimt, thistle. 
Spear plume thistle (C\ laiictolQ- 
tum) is a robust biennial growing 
two to five feet high 'the tallest 
of the thistles), and displaying 
its handsome heads of purple 
flowers during July and August* 
Ihe lanceolate leaves might 
he anything from six inches to a 
foot long. They bear two-ckft 
lobes and their margins produce 
very' prominent and forbidding 
spines. Flanges of the leaves 
pass down the stem in opposite 
ridges which a 1st) bear strong, 
aggressive spines. 


spear thistle 


E*mti iff. W 
44O 


I histleSj most* jump from the mar] 
Bearing lecih in sudden siiarl, 

lVast* C'rotmd: rijhund tiLUMDCN 
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The leaves arc somewhat downy beneath. 

The (lower-head is characteristic of thistles. It is enclosed in a tight 
mvolncrc of green spiny bracts* All Lite purple flowers arc tubular. 1 he 
fruit bears a pappus of very long* leathery hairs which* while still in the 
flower-head* give Lire entire collection the appearance of a shaving brush. 

The thistle now is alder 
His stalk begins 10 moulder, 

His head is whim as snow. 

li'drrg i it. W. DHOW 

When released, each fruit is enshrouded in a delicate sphere ol white 
hail's* by which means it floats sometimes for miles over the countryside 
and into towns* in fact* almost anywhere, which leaves us in no doubt of 
the efficacy of this means of wind dispersal* 

. . , the sealed iliL5ilc + when a park 
It holds with Zephyr, ttt it scnctelh fair 
Its light balloons into the summer air, 

Spenserian Stanzas* kevts 

Several other members of die family compositive, DEcot.* begin 
blooming during July, but none is more attractive than die common 
yarrow or milfoil which bedecks our pastures and other sites* especially 
waste ground and roadsides, with its massed heads ol pale-pink, mauve or 
white flowers mainly during July and August* though this tenacious plant 
sometimes goes on (lowering right up to November* It is not at all 
characteristic of the family; in fact, a superficial glance at it might 
suggest that it is an umbeilifcr. 

Yarrow is included in the genus AthilUa ( A * milltfolium )* a very large 
genus of north temperate plants, represented in Britain, however, by only 
two specks* the yarrow X millefolium) and the sneeze wort ( * 4 * pteinnica) 
the latter being an inhabitant of damper sites, having larger flowers and 
simple, lance-shaped, finely toothed leaves. The generic name is after 
Achilles, pupil or son of die centaur Chiron, who is said to have discovered 
medicinal virtues in these plants, especially Tor staunching wounds. In 
some areas, yarrow is known as nosebleed (Plate 17:. 

The larrowt wherewithal he stops the wound-made gore 

Potj-Oibiim : DRAYTON 

The specific name of yarrow* millefolium^ is from the Latin 
thousand, and folium, leaf ; for the lower pari rtf’ die plant is certainly lost 
in Lufts of leaves and each of them is so Finely divided as to give the appear- 
ante of thousands nT them. The common name yarrow is from the Anglo- 
Saxon giarwi: the alternative name milfoil is, of course, a contraction 
of die specific name. 

The milldblli ih/ousand-liav'd* as heretofore, 

Displays Hide world of flow Vets grey. 

Spirits mtf Mm : hhes ezer ellioti 
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The whole plant has a strong 
smell, slightly aromatic. 

Yarrow is sometimes trouble¬ 
some as a weed, for its stem is 
very tough and there are also 
tough, underground stems which 
are difficult to eradicate, IF by 
chance it appears on lawns it 
proves to be very resolute and 
obstinate; the entire under¬ 
ground system should be rooted 
out. 

The plant is a perennial, 
growing six inches to two feet 
high. 

' ['hough the flower - heads 
superficially appear to be um¬ 
belliferous, closer examination of 
the massed ‘ umbel 1 will reveal 
that what appears to be a single 
flower, is actually a composite 
capitulum (p. 131) of a collection 
of flowers. There is a disk com¬ 
posed of a few yellowish tubular 
flowers eaeh quite typical of the 
family, and this is surrounded by a ring of about five white, pink or 
mauve Iigulatc flowers, each ol which bears a broad three-lobcd corolla 
strap. The entire capitulum is surrounded by a simple involucre of small, 
chaffy bracts. The fruit has no pappus, 

Ol the Other memlwrs of the family compositae, Dicot., which begin 
blooming in fields and pastures during July and goes on through August, 
the blue flea bane is also common. It is less inspiring than the yarrow, 
but more typical of the family. This plant prefers dry- sites, especially 
chalk downs and sometimes even walls. It is a biennial (sometimes 
annual) growing nine to eighteen inches high. It belongs to the genus 
£ri^ffw {lit arris), a large, north temperate genus, more widely spread 
and having more species in North America than in Britain. In fact 
there is only one other indigenous British species, E. aipirw, die very rare 
alpine ficabane, though a third, E. canadensis, the Canadian fleabane 
(p. 472), is now naturalised in Britain. When in fruit, the head of 
these spcdc3 is a mass of down, this is implied in the generic name 
which is derived from the Greek eri, early, and geron, old. 

The entire blue fleabane plant is hairy; its branching stems arc thin 
and tough; the narrow leaves simple, small and lance-shaped with 
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smooth margins. The flower-head is not blue but purple. There arc 
both tubular and ligulatc flowers. The tubular flowers lorm a small 
yellow disk* The purple ligulatc flowers stand creel, not spreading as in 
most composites (Plate 17). 

Then there is the ploughman's spikenard, also of the family com- 
posiTAEj Dicot^ which displays its dingy yellow (lower-heads on calcareous 
pastures and sometimes in copses during July to September. This large 
biennial attains a height of anything from two to five feet. It is included 
in the genus Inula (I. a large genus native to Europe, Asia and 

Africa* There are five British species, but /* conyza is the only common 
one h The generic name is probably a corruption of keleniurfl, which is a 
derivative of heUne, basket* referring to the shape of the involucre of 
bracts (see below). The specific name is Greek for Henbane* for the plant 
is poisonous to certain insects {bana t Greek for poison ), as are the true 
flea banes. The common name is interesting. The true cosmetic spikenard 
of the Scriptures was extracted from the underground stems oi .Xardtistncftys 
jatamansi of the family valerianacear* Dicot. !p. 390). I his s when 
imported into Britain* was too expensive for poorer people* so they used 
the fragrant roots of Inula eoriyza 
— mainly for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. 

Ploughman's spikenard's 
leaves are lance-shaped with 
finely but irregularly toothed 
margins. Those growing at 
ground-level are large and form 
a tight rosette* thus making the 
plant a nuisance when growing 
on greens and lawns. The 
flower-heads are borne in dense 
flat panicles. In each head 
there arc a few yellowish tubu¬ 
lar flowers surrounded by about 
hair a dozen riulUyellow ray 
flowers* Enclosing the whole is 
an involucre of leafy bracts each 
of which is recurved. 

Autumnal hawkbit, also of 
the COMPOSITAE* Dicot., blooms 
in pastures* etc., during July to 
October. This is a close relative 
of the rough hawk bit {Leonta- 
dan kispidus, p. 327), Autumnal 
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hawkbit L, aulummlis) is a perennial of more varying habit which i-niva 
three inches to two feet high. There is a rosette of very deeply To bed 
leaves (niilch more deeply iobed than those of rough hawkbit) ; but 
there arc only a few very small, grass-like leaves growing on the upright 
ste ms. The yellow flower-heads, composed of all ligulatc flowers, arc 
slightly smaller than those of the rough species, and the involucre of bracts 
is smooth, not hairy. 

Finally, there is the mouse-ear hawk weed, another member of the 
com posit a e , Dicot., which belongs to the genus Hitt actum, a very large 
genus nr plants mainly of South African origin but represented in Britain 
by eight species. The generic name is derived from the Greek hitrax, 
hawk, for according to Pliny hawks ate these plants to improve their eye¬ 
sight. It is more likely, however, that the name is derived from the fact 
that many species grow in precipitous places inhabited by hawks. 

Mouse-car hawkweed i ff. pilosdla, from the Latin pitas, hair) is a 
very hairy perennial which favours dry pastures and open banks. Its 
hairy leaves arc long and lance-shaped, and they arc all radical, forming 
a rosette. Tire large heads of pale-yellow flowers, all ligulate, are borne 
cm hairy stalks, two to twelve inches high. They appear during July and 
August* 

Among Other hawkweeds is the wall hawkweed (H. murorum), having 
lance-shaped though slightly toothed rosette leaves and variable caulirje 
ones. Its floral stalks arc branched. Then there is the umbellate hawk¬ 
weed ://. umbeUatum) or heathy places which bears a large number of flower- 
heads on one stalk. This species has lance-shaped, regularly toothed 
can line leaves, but no radical ones. 

Less significant members of other families are now making their 
appearance in our meadows and pastures. For example, in the case of 
the family dipsai ai^ae, Dicot,, a close relative of the family CdMPOsl i ae, 
tire most significant member is the field scabious which began blooming 
in fields, etc., daring June (p, 328). Now, two other members of this un¬ 
usual family, and indeed of the same genus Scabiosa), appear on the scene. 

The small scabious ( S . columbaria) grows on calcareous downs and in 
dry pastures and displays iis lilac flower-heads during July and August. 
Tliis species, also perennial, is smaller than the field scabious for it stows 
only one 10 two feet high. All its leaves arc divided, though the radical 
leaves are less indented than those farther up the stem. They arc sup¬ 
posed to look like pigeon’s feet, as is indicated by the specific name which 
is derived from the Latin cohtmba, pigeon. The flower-head too is smaller * 
but the outstanding difference between the small and the field scabious 
(and indeed the other spet.es, ihc devil’s-bit) is that the corolla tube of 
the small species is five-toothed as against the four lobes of the other two 
species. 
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DeviTs-bit or premorse scabious (5. suzttia) also grog's in fields and on 
heaths* It is a perennial intermediate in size between the field and the 
small, growing one to three feet high. Its root is solid and abrupt, that is 
premorse or Sopped off, as indicated by both specific and alternative 
common names* The odier main characteristic is the leaves which are 
lance-shaped but with entirely smooth margins; they are not lohed or 
serrated. The flowers* too, are of a bluer shade than those of the odier 
two species, though they are four-1 obed like those of the held scabious. 
This species is very common. 

The musk mallow, a not very common species of Malm (A/. moscfiata f 
MALVACEAE* Dieot., p. 348), begins blooming in very dry meadows and 
on gravelly sites during July and continues in flower well into September. 
There is no mistaking this plant for the flowers are very like those ol 
common mallow (p, 348)1 though they arc more rose-coloured. The 
plant is about as large, but its leaves are more finely divided into five 
or seven lobes each of which is still further divided* I he rose-coloured 
flow-ers arc crowded towards the top of the stem* l he leaves emit 
a faint musky odour. Sometimes a white variety of this species is 
cultivated. 

The small bumet saxifrage (Pimpjndla saxifrage) i ol the family um¬ 
bel lifer a e t Dicat. (p* 165), blooms in dry pastures, especially those on 
calcareous soils, during July to September. I his species is about half the 
sit:c of the large bumet saxifrage (p, 4 ao )> but it is much more common. 
The radical leaves arc pinnate* like diose oi the large burnet saxifrage; 
the upper leaves are also pinnate* but each pinna is deeply cut into long 
segments. 

One of the most common labiates (labiatae, Dicot.* p* 158) is self- 
heal, and tills grows in all sorts of grassy places, mainly pastures and waste- 
ground. Though the plant is fundamentally characteristic oi the family, 
there should be no confusing it with other labiates, for its purplish-blue 
flowers are borne in whorls of about six flowers each, but all the whorls 
are crowded into a cylindrical terminal head about one to two inches long* 
At the base of the head i$ one pair of leaves and within the head itself are 
pairs of small, tapering green bracts, each pair subtending one ol die 
crowded whorls. 

Self-heal is the only common British member of the genus Pruntlb, a 
small European genus whose name is a corruption of Bmnttla, from die 
German, Brunei!*, a cure for quinsy. The common name of die plant 
dates back to the days when it was looked upon its a cure for practically 
every ailment* Apart from self-heal ltscll [P- vulgaris) there is only one 
other British species, P. lamiati j, and that is very rare indeed* Though at 
times the common blue self-heal might throw up a white variety, the rare 
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SELF-HEAL 


species is usually creamy white, yet, on the other hand, it sometimes 
presents a blue variety* 

Self-heal is a perennial which grows four to twelve inches high and 
displays its dense purplish-blue flowers during July to September Vegetal- 
ively the plant is typical of the family, the stalked leaves being borne in 
pairs, though they are more lance-shapcd than usual* The upper Up of 
the corolla is erect; the lower lip spreads into three lobes. 


Among the rarer dicotyledonous plants of fields and pastures is the 
round-headed rump ion which is usually confined to the chalk downs of 
south-east England. 11 belongs to the bell-flower family (cami>anui aceA* 
Dicot., p. 416) and is one of two British specks belonging to the fairly 
small European and Asiatic genus Pkyituma. Round-headed rampion is 
P. mbiadart and its small flowers arc crowded into a globular head The 
other species is spiked rampion (P* spieatum) whose heads of flowers take 
the form of dense spikes. The latter species is even rarer than the former, 
and it grows in, woods. The generic name means nothing more than 
to plant, coming from the Greek phytma. The specific names explain 
themselves. 

Round-headed rampion is a perennial which grows four to fifteen 
inches high and blooms during July and August. The large leaves are 
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simple but arc borne on long stalks. All arc lance-shaped with slightly 
serrated margins, but the blades of the radical leaves are slightly broader 
at their bases (Plate 17), 

The deep-blue flowers, massed into globular heads, resemble those of 
sheep’s-bit scabious (p T 416} — another member of this family. The 
method of ensuring cross-pollination is interesting. The long, thin petals 
form a tube by slight coherence at their tips when the flower is young. 
At thk stage the stamens are ripe, but not the style or stigmas. Then 
the pollen is shed into the corolla tube and this is followed by further 
growth in length of the style which pushes the petals apart and at the same 
time forces the pollen outside ready to meet an insect visitor. Then the 
petals separate completely and open out, and the style lengthens still 
further and the three stigmas ripen. In this position die stigmas meet an 
oncoming Insect and receive any pollen from another flower which it 
might be carrying* 


Rock roses are favourites with gardeners, especially with those who 
possess rock gardens, for these plants in all their varieties of white, pale 
yellow, orange, amber, pink and crimson make a very brave show. Yet* 
showy though they are, they are not roses at all* but are members of the 
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small family cistacf.ae, Dicot., a family which flourishes in north tem¬ 
perate countries (though some members of it are indigenous to South 
America). All member of the family favour sunny positions preferably 
on chalky or sandy soils. There are only four genera within the family* 
and only one of these* namely, Hdiantkmum, is indigenous to Britain. To 
this the rock rose belongs. There are four mid species in the genus s 
which grow indigenously in this country, all of them rock roses; but only 
the common rock rose (H. ckamtucistus) is likely to be found, and this 
only in sunny calcareous pastures and possibly on chalk downs, mainly 
in the south. The beautiful, large yellow flowers certainly love the 
sun, for they dose during inclement weather; this is indicated in the 
generic name which is derived from the Greek hdim^ sun, and anthemm, 
flower. 

The rock rose is a small perennial which trails its branches along the 
ground for a length of three to ten inches. This trailing habit is reflected 
in the specific name which is from the Greek ckamm 7 on the ground, and 
kistoSi rock rose. The delicate stems bear small, simple, lance-shaped 
leaves In pairs. Each is borne on a very short stalk with two small, 

grass-like stipules at its base* 

The flowers appear from July to 
September. There are five sepals, 
though two of them are so reduced that 
it appears as if the calyx is composed 
of three sepals and two small stipules. 
The five large yellow, free petals arc 
heart-shaped. There is an Indefinitely 
large number of stamens. The three 
carpels are Fused to form an ovary with 
a long style tipped by three not very 
pronounced stigmas. The fruit is a cap¬ 
sule which eventually splits into three 
valves. 


Es aut C, r Yt oI 

PYRAMIDAL ORCHIS 


Two Monocotyledons announce 
themselves in meadows and other grassy 
habitats during July, and both of them 
are members of the orchid family 
( orchid aoeae. Monocot., p. aog). 
One is the fairly common pyramidal 
orchis which favours those pastures 
covering calcareous soils. There is no 
mistaking this plant, for its rose-coloured 
small flowers are bomc in a dense pyra¬ 
midal spike which emits an unpleasant 
smell. This orchis belongs to the same 
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genus as the early purple orchis (p. 241) and has been ascribed the name 

OrtMs pjramidatis* 

The pyramidal orchis is a perennial which grows six to eighteen 
inches high. The plant is vegetalively similar to the early purple orchis 
having two very large root tubers, but its leaves arc not so broad, neither 
are they spotted. The dense pyramid of flowers blooms during July and 
specimens continue to appear until the end ol August. The outstanding 
floral character is the exceptional length and slenderness of the spur. 

The other member of the family 0 Rchid ace ae, Monocot., which 
appears in flower this month is lady’s tresses. This plant is fairly common, 
occurring in dry pastures and other turfy places, blooming during July 
and August. It belongs to the genus Spirant fits [S+ spiralis or autummih)* 
It is a small, insignificant perennial which grows only four to eight inches 
high. 

This species* too* has a couple of large root tubers. There are three 
to five spreading, oval leaves. The small white flowers arc borne on a 
spirally twisted, long spike. This is reflected in the generic name which is 
from the Greek sptira, coil, and antfi&s> flower. The flowers emit a smell 
of almonds. 


OTHER FLOW ERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN FIELDS, 
MEADOWS AND PASTURES DURING JULY 
(Tht nuttjtxr following tiuA j’focwT is dif page *i ti'hkh it is m/nlhnerf or dfsrtiM ) 


Barky, Meadow. 320 
Barlsia, Red, 367 
Bcdstraw, Lady's, 334 
Bktort, 335 

Broomrapc, Clove-scenied, 540 
Broomrapt% Lesser, 340 
Bugle* Yellow, 239 
Burnet, Great* 330 
Bumd, Salad, 329 
Buttercupp Bulbous, 229 
Buttercup, Common* 323 
Buttercup. Creeping, 229 
Campion, Bladder, 334 

Caraway, 334 

Carrot , Wild, 334 
Cads ear, Long-rooted, 328 
Centaury., Common, 338 
Centaury k Yellow* 338 
Chkkwecd, Common, 173 
duckweed, Field mou^e-ear, 173 
Clover, Dutch* 233 
Clover* Red* 233 
Clover, White* 233 


Crane's bill. Meadow, 333 
Daisy* 125 
Dandelion* 128 
Dropwort, 330 
Feverfew, 431 
Flax T Purging, 338 
Garlic, Crow, 340 
Garlic, Field, 208 
Globe flower, 231 
Goafs beard, 31b 
Grass, Annual meadow, 320 
Grass, Cock’s foot* 322 
Glass* Meadow frame* 320 
Grass. Perennial rye, 320 
Grass, Quakc n 322 
Grass, Smooth meadow* 320 
Grass, Sweet vernal P 32*1 
Giass, Timothy. 32a 
Grass, While beat, 320 
Harebell, 484 
Hawkbit, Rough, 327 
Lady's mantle, 239 
liquorice, Wild* 332 
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Marjoram, 4BG 
Mcdkk, Black, 336 
Milkwort, 339 

Nettie, Canuno-n stinging, 412 
Nettle,, Roman, 413 
Nettle, Small slinging, 413 
Nonsuch* 23G 
Orchis, Bee* 342 
Oftliis* Frog, 34 1 
Orchis, Music, 341 
Orchis, Small butterfly, 34 f 
Parsley* FoqTj* 4^ l 
Plan Lain* Greater, 336 
Plantain* Hoary, 337 
Piantflia* Lamb's tongue* 33G 
Plantain. KiblVurl, 33II 
Rflgwwti 326 


Rose, Field* 303 

Scabiou.% Field, 329 

Scorpion grass, Parti-coloured* 174 

Snakeweed, 335 

Sorrel, Common, 237 

Sorrel, Sheep 5 !, 237 

Fare, Hairy* 333 

Thistle, Scotch (Cotton}* 471 

Trefoil* Hop, 332 

Trefoil* Yellow flowering* 332 

Vetch, Common, 333 

Vetch, Hairy, 33a 

Vetch, Marrow-leaved* 178 

Vetch, Purple milk, 332 

Vetch* Sweet milk, 332 

Vetchling, Yd low, 331 

Willowhcrfr* Broad smooth-leaved* 287 
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MORE WEEDS 


XK^EEDS arc now pestering both farmer and gardener. Some weeds 
flowered long before July, so these have already been considered; but 
this month brings forth a further crop of new arrivals, and some of these 
arc very beautiful — but pests nevertheless. 

When flax is cultivated Tor its fibres for making linen (see p. 451 J it can 
with complete justification be looked upon as a very useful plant, Seen 
under cultivation thus (mainly in Northern Ireland and Eastern England) 
it is impressive. It is also a favourite of landscape gardeners for it and its 
varieties (many shades of blue, yellow, scarlet and white) tnake handsome 
additions to the herbaceous border. But Lhen, in such circumstances* 
cither on Tann or in garden, flax is a very desirable plant for it is growing 
where it is wanted. But* alas, in the wild state it is a weed, for then it 
grows where it is not wanted, namely on cultivated ground devoted to 
other crops* mainly cornfields. 

Flax belongs to the family unaceab, Dicot.* a small cosmopolitan 
family which comprises two indigenous ikilish genera* Radi&la (p. 487) 
and Liman. Flax is included in the latter. Four species of die genus 
occur in this country. Perennial (L. permit) and purging {L* cathartiaim) 
Bax began blooming during June (p. 338). Now the other two, common 
flax and narrow-leaved llax* arc beginning to display their exceptionally 
beautiful flowers. 
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Common flax (L. usitalissimum) is die only species of the four which is 
not really indigenous to Britain* for it originally escaped from cultivation, 
though maybe centuries ago. It is an annual, growing one to two feet 
high, from the root-stock of which usually only one tall, graceful stem 
emerges. Rut the stem branches near the top, and at the end of each 
branch a large blue flower appears. Inserted at intervals the whole way 
up the stem and arranged in alternate design are small, narrow, pointed, 
smooth-margined leaves (Piatt 19). 

The blue flowers appear during July to September, Each has five green, 
pointed, free sepals. Alternating with these are the five large, spreading, 
slightly notched petals, each of which is marked with narrow, almost black 
honey-guides. There arc five stamens and five carpels* the latter united 
to form a five-chambered ovary surmounted by five separate, sturdy* long 
styles. The fruit is a capsule which when ripe splits to release the seeds* 
Common flax is a plant of many parts in relation to man. When not 
a weed (and sometimes even then] it is 
very ornamental. Its fibres produce 
flax from which linen is produced — 
an industry' which dates back to 
antiquity. In fact* its use in this con¬ 
nexion is mentioned several times in 
the Bible. 

And Solomon had hordes brought qut 
of Egypt* and linen yam; ihe king s 
merchants received the linen yam at 
a price. — 1 Kings x. 28 

The seeds yield linseed oil and from 
the crushed residue, valuable oilcake 
used for feeding to cattle is prepared. 

Flax ha$ also been recommended 
as a medicinal herb* especially for 
staunching wounds. 

Go liiQu; Til fetch some flax, and 
whites of eggs 

To apply la his blceclicig face. Now 
heaven help him f 

King Ijot, Act 111, Se. 7 : 

nUKBSFiAKE 

The less-common narrow-leaved 
flax (Zr. angusiifolium) is confined to 
die dry parts of the south-east of 
England. It is a perennial which 

grmvs about the same height as com- common flax 

mOU flax, but die rOOt-StOCk gives 0fF Bottom right, How m xcUim 
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more than one upright stem* The leaves are more crowded and each is 
very narrow, as is indicated by the specific name which is Grom the Latin 
angusius, narrow. The flowers appear during the same season; they are 
smaller and of a paler shade of blue. 

Flax is sometimes, though not very often, host to a floral parasite—- 
a species of dodder (Cuscuta epilinum s from the Greek cpi, upon, and linon, 
flax) of die family convolvulaceae, Dicot. (p. 306). Flax parasite is 
very similar to die more common great dodder (p. 434), though the 
flowers are yellowish-pink. These appear at the same time as the flowers 
of the host* But it is unlikely that flax dodder will be encountered except 
perhaps in fields of cultivated flax, 

A more common, yet equally attractive weed of cornfields and other 
cultivated ground is the com cockle which presents its large, pale purple 
flowers (almost two inches in diameter) during July to September. In 
spite of its attractive appearance, corn cockle is an objectionable weed 
among ripening com and has been for centuries. Even Spenser, com¬ 
plaining of the poor harvm, refers to it. 

Which, when I thought have 
thrcshi in a swelling sheave, 
Coded far come, and chafTe for 
barley bare. 

Shtpkrrds Cattndm ; 

SPKMSfcK 

Com cockle belongs to the 
pink family (caryophyllaceae, 
Dicot,, p. 99) and is so closely 
related to ragged robin and 
white and red campions as to 
be included in the same genus. 
Lychnis (p. 186). 

Com cockle (£* gitkaga) is an 
annual which grows one to two 
feet high. The meaning of the 
specific name is obscure. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, git or gith is 
Latin for a black-seeded plant, 
and ago means like to. Some 
authorities claim that the word 
cockle means to choke (a weed) 
but this too is doubtful. 

The whole plant is very hairy, 
fhc leaves, arranged in pairs, 
are long, narrow and pointed 
with wavy but smooth margins. 



CORN COCKLE 
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The flower, borne solitary, is similar in structure to the campions, but 
there are two distinctive features — the five sepals arc exceptionally long 
and pointed, projecting well beyond the petals; and there are no scales 
at the throat of the corolla. The petals' lobes are neither divided nor 
segmented, merely once indented [Plate 18), 

A still further conspicuously attractive weed is chicory or succory 
whose beautiful sky-blue flower-heads stand out on the edges of cornfields 
and on other cultivated ground. But it thrives only on chalky or cal¬ 
careous soils* Here it is very versatile, for it occurs not only as a weed, 
but frequently flowers along roadsides, on banks and on waste places. ^ It 
is most common in the south-east of England. The flowering season is a 
long one — from July to October and sometimes even later. 

Chicory is a composite (compositae, Dicot., p. 126) and is the only 
British representative of the small European and Asiatic genus Ctefioriunt 
(C. though the cultivated endive (C. endow) is another, I he 

common name is from the Arabic chikmryek, chicory': the generic name 
is from the Greek kiefiore, chicory: and, strange to say, the specific name 
of chicory, ijitybut, is Latin for endive. 

Vegetative!}' chicory is a rather stiff, untidy plant which grows one 
to three feet high; it is only the beautiful blue flowers which attract 
attention (Plait- 18]* 

Yarrow and Chicory, 

Thai hath for hue no like. 

The: Idk Fleam : r. briooes 

The lower leaves form a rosette. They are shaped something like those 
of the dandelion, though the large main segments do not point backwards 
but are at right angles to the leaf's main axis. The upper leaves are small, 
lance-shaped s strongly pointed and slightly toothed. 

The flower-heads are about an inch in diameter and they' lie closely 
adpre$sed to the stem, for there is practically no stalk. Two flower-heads 
are usually borne in each leaf-axil. All the flowers are ligulate fp. 126} 
and are typical of the family. The five petals are joined to form a strap 
with five small teeth at the distal end. It is these straps of petals which 
give the intense blue colour* The pappus is not Hairy but toothed* Ihe 
flower-head is enclosed in an involucre made up ol eight inner bracts 
joined at their bases with five outer bracts. 

Chicory root is sometimes dried and roasted and then used either as a 
substitute for coffee or blended with it. 

Black nightshade, a near relative of bittersweet or woody nightshade 
(Solatium dulcamara, solanaceae, Dicot., p. 306)* is a persistent weed, 
though it also appears in waste places where it docs no harm. 1 his plant 
is very widely distributed throughout most parts of the world. It also 
has a very extended flowering season —July to November, 
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Black nightshade ( 5 , nigrum ), unlike the woody nightshade, is a her¬ 
baceous annual which grows sis inches to two feet high. Its broad, 
triangular leaves have wavy' and bluntly toothed margins. The flowers 
are home in drooping umbels and are fundamentally similar to those of 
the woody nightshade, though they are slighly larger and while in colour. 
The fruit is a large black berry which is reputed to be poisonous, though 
the leaves certainly are not, for in some countries they arc boiled and 
eaten. It is probable that even the berries are non-poisonous, for there is 
much evidence that they are used in preserves and pies in certain parts of 
America [Plate 18). 

A not very common toadflax [Liitaria species, p. 260, sorofhularia- 
ceae, Dicot.) appears in some cornfields blooming during July to 
October. This is the round-leaved toadflax or fluelkn (/,. spuria). The 
curious name fluellen probably means Llewellyn’s flower, since Llewellyn 
the Great adopted such a flower in his badges, though whether it was the 
round-leaved toadflax is difficult to say, for the name fluellen or flucllin 
has been given to several different flowers. 

Fluellen is a small, more or less procumbent, annual whose hairy' 
branches grow four to eighteen inches long. The hairy leaves arc not 
round, but oval, with wavy, slightly indented margins. The flowers arc 
like those of ivy-leaved toadflax fp. 260) ; but the calyx tube is hairy and 
the petals arc yellow with a chocolate-coloured upper lip. 

Then there is the sharp-leaved fluellen or toadflax (L. elatine) which 
grows in similar habitats and blooms at the same time. It is also of 
similar habit and the flowers arc almost exactly the same; but the leaves 
arc very different, for in the case of L. elatine they arc halbert-shaped, 
that is, pointed at their apices, and having two opposite, pointed lobes at 
the base or the blade — very like convolvulus leaves. 

A not very common member of the same family {bcrophulariaceae 
Dicot.) which sometimes appears as a weed, especially in cornfields, is 
the lesser snapdragon, known also in some localities as weaselsnout 
(Antirrhinum orantium ) - a dose relative of the great snapdragon (p. 47G). 
It is a biennial which throws out leafy shoots six to eighteen inches high 
bearing very long and very narrow leaves. Its stems are hairy. The 
small purple flowers are home in spikes, though there are not many in 
each spike. These appear during July to October. Fundamentally the 
flower is similar to that of the great snapdragon though the sepals are 
particularly long. 

The mint family (labiatae, Dicot., p. 158) contributes four new-weeds 
to the July scene, namely, the hempne tries. All four plants are typical 
labiates. They are members of die genus Galeopsis. The generic name of 
hcmpnettlcs is associated with weasels, from the Greek gdee, weasel, and 
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Opsis, appearance, since the corolla is supposed to look like a weasel's 
head. 

All four hempnetiles are annuals. They have typically labiate leaves 
borne in pairs at right angles to each other - very like dcadnettle 
(p, 222}. The flowers form whorls, not confined to a terminal inflor¬ 
escence, but borne in the leal axils from the top to a considerable distance 
down tht stem. 

Common hempncttle (G. Utrahii) grows one to four feet high and is 
much the tallest and the most robust of the four. It grows not only on 
cultivated ground but also in woods, and blooms during July and August. 
Like most labiates, its stem is square in cross-scclion, 1 his is indicated m 
the specific name which is from the Greek tetra., Tour, and itys, edge. 

The whorls or flowers may be light purple or they may be purple 
variegated with yellow or they might even be almost white. An out¬ 
standing floral character is the very long calyx teeth. Both calyx and 

stem are very hairy. * 

The large-flowered hempncttle {G. sptdora, from the Latin lor beautiful 
or showy) is not so common. It grows on cultivated ground mainly in 
the north of England and Scotland. It attains a height of one to two 
feet, and the flowers appear during July and August. The flower is 
twice as large as that of the common hempncttle, its corolla being one 
to one and a half inches long; but the calyx tube is not so pronounced. 
The corolla is variegated, being usually yellow with a broad purple patch 
on the lower lip. 

The red hempncttle (G. kdanim) prefer* cultivated sandy soil. it is 
fairly common, attaining a height of ten to twelve inches and blooming 
from July to October. The general habit is more graceful and the 
leaves smaller and narrower than those of the common hempnetde. The 
flowers are either purple, molded with crimson or almost plain rose 
coloured. 

The downy hempncttle (G. Mk) resembles ihe red. It also grows on 
cultivated ground and blooms over the same tong summer season* Its 
leaves however are soft and downy and its dowers yellow. Bat the species 
is very rare* 

That strange family polygon aceae, Dicot* p. 2361, now crops up 
again. In fact, during this and next month we shall meet some of the 
most common members of the family, certain of which arc weeds. We 
have already met the genus Poljgomtm through the bistort of moist meadows 
(P- 33 o)“ Now on cultivated ground two more species appear, namely 
P. comolvuius and P. 

Climbing persicaria, climbing buckweat or black bindweed [P. con- 
£oIuhIm&) is a common annual which thrives on cultivated ground, h is 
an obnoxious weed, for, like die small bindweed (p. 3^ )* l } twines round 
the com or other cultivated plants, bearing them down by its own weight. 
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That is why it is called 
bindweed 3 though, of course, 
bears no botanical relation 
the true bindweeds. Yet, strange 
to say, its leaves are very like 
those of small bindweed, that is, 
arrow-shaped, though somewhat 
broader. It twines anything 
from one to four feet high. But 
the flowers are entirely different, 
being inconspicuous, whereas 
those of small bindweed are 
strikingly beautiful. Those of 
black bindweed are small and 
greenish - white. They bloom 
during July to September. They 
are borne on axillary spikes with 
four in each cluster* Funda¬ 
mentally the floral structure 
is similar to that of bistort 

(P* 335 )- 

Pink or pale-flowered persi- 
caria (P. iapathifoihint i from the 
Latin lapalftum, sorrel, and folium, 
FwK;.\ lt i leaf, for its leaves arc like those 
of sorrel, p. 237) is a common 
annual found growing as a weed 
which grows one to three feet high on cultivated ground and also on waste 
ground. The leaves arc oval and each ends in a long point. The small pink 
or white flowers are borne in dense terminal and axillary inflorescences. 
They appear during July to September. Each flower has five perianth 
segments, about eight stamens, and an ovary of three fused carpels and 
two styles (Platt 19). 


PINK PERSICARJ A 


Among the many spurges (EUPHORBfACEAE, Dicot,, p. 113) the two 
outstanding species so far met have been the wood spurge (p. n+) and 
the sun spurge fp, 367). Now two others occur as weeds on cultivated 
ground, namely, petty spurge and dwarf spurge. Both belong to the same 
genus, Euphorbia. 

Petty or purple spurge (E. ptptus, from the Greek peplrn, which U the 
name of this plant} is a small annual which grows six to twelve inches 
high. It is a typical spurge with broadly oval’leavcs and greenish-yellow 
flowers, the latter of which open during July to October, 

Dwarf spurge (E. exigtw, from the Latin small) is certainly 

small, for it grows no more than four to eight inches high. It too is an 
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annual weed. Its leaves arc much smaller, narrow and pointed — quite 
lance-shaped, in fact. The grcenish-ydlow flowers appear during July to 
October. 

Ollier plants which frequently occur as weeds also appear just as often 
in waysides and waste places and sometimes in other habitats. Their 
description has therefore been deferred until the next chapter. 


OTHER WEEDS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN FLOWER. DURING JULY 
{Tfu Jiumfer following rtch Jlm*r v the pagt m which it it mmtmvd ST describe*fj 


Alkanet, Bastard, 249 
Alkanet, Field, 370 
Bardin, Red* 367 
Bindweed, Small* 361 
Buckwheat, 465 
Bugloss. Small* 370 
Buttercup* Com, 248 
Buttercup, Creeping* 230 
Buttercup* Small-flowered, 24O 
Campion, Bladder, 334 
(^mpinn^ White, 369 
Chamomile, Corn* 364 
Chamomile, Wild, 365 
Charlock. 380 
Chick weed, Small, 99 
Cornflower, 366 
Crane’s bill, DoveVfoot* 178 
Daisy* 125 
Daisy, Moon 323 
Dandelion, 129 

Dradnetile, Purple (Red), 179 
Dodder. Great, 434 
Feverfew, Corn, 363 

Fumitory, Common, 339 
Grass, Annual Meadow, 4b 
Grass, Couch* 371 
Coosefoofc, Red, 320 
Grom well, Com, 249 
Groundsel, 93 
Hate’s ear, 369 
Hawk’s beard, Rough, 469 
Heartsease, 246 
Knapweed, Great, 345 


Knotgrass (Knotweed), 465 
Madder, Field* 181 
Marigold, Cora, 363 
Marjoram, 486 

Mayweed* Scentless (Stinking) s 365 
Mercury, Annual* 468 
Mignonette, Wild yellow, 334 
Mustard, Black, 361 
Mustard, Treacle* 381 
Mustard* White, 381 
Mustard* Wild* 360 

Nipplewort, 470 
Gat, Wild, 372 
Pansy* Wild* 246 
Penny-cress* 248 
Pheasant's eye* 337 
Pimpernel* Scarlet* 368 
Plantain, Greater* 336 
Plantain, Ribwort* 338 
Poppy* Common red, 337 
Radish, Wild* 361 
Ragwort* 327 
Sainfoin, 363 
Scorpion grass, Field, 248 
Shepherd's needle, 369 
Shepherd's purse* 97 
Sow-thistle* Common* 34b 
Speedwell* Field, 180 
Spurge, Sum 3 6 7 
Tltisile* Scotch (CotEon], 471 
Thyme, Basil. 371 
Toadflax, Yellow* 438 
Woundwort* Cora (Field), 180 
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WAYSIDES AND WASTE PLACES 

C 

JOMG of the tallest and largest of British herbaceous plants appear in 
waste places and by the wayside during July. One, the rose-bay willow- 
herb, has become known to many more people since the bombing of 
Britain during the Second World War, ibr this tall conspicuous plant was 
one of the first to colonise bombed sites, sometimes finding a foothold in 
apparently impossible places, and in certain areas producing a veritable 
riot of colour during July and August, sometimes earlier. There is no 
mistaking the plant for it is often very tall, and its pinkish-purple Bowers 
stand out against any background. In more rural areas it may be found 
in a variety of habitats — rocky places, waste ground and even on the 
edges of woods. It has usually been one of the first to colonise freshly 
burnt ground and that is why it is sometimes known as fire weed (though 
this name is applied to several different plants, especially in the United 
States), It was never so well know-n to town-dwellers before their bombed 
sites proffered it their stark hospitality. Then it sometimes not only 
covered these but also appeared along the less-used paths, on walls and 
even on the roofs of buildings. All this widespread colonising is made 
easier by the very efficient means of seed dispersal that has developed in 
this plant (see p. 460). 

There are altogether about ten different willowhcrbs, all of which, 
with the exception of the broad-leaved species (p. 287), are in the main 
July-flowering plants. They belong to the genus Epihbmm of the family 
ONAGRACF.AR, Dicot. (p. 287). The generic name is from the Greek epi , 
upon, and ioto$, lobe or pod, for the floral parts arc inserted at the top of 
a long, pod-like ovary. 

Rose-bay willowherb {E. angustifotium) (p. 6) varies considerably in 
height, from One to six feet according to the conditions under which it is 
living, Il is vegetalively very persistent and therefore difficult to eradicate, 
for it possesses long, tough underground stems. 

The leaves are long and narrow, as is indicated by the specific name 
which is from the Latin angmtus, narrow-. In fact, the leaves are very like 
those of some willows, hence the common name, and also the much rarer 
alternative name, flowering willow, J he margins of the leaves are some¬ 
what crinkled. The leaves might be anything from six to eight inches 
long near the base where they crowd thickly around the stem' but they 
diminish in size passing up, though right to the top they are arranged in 
a close spiral design. 

The flowers are borne in long, terminal, loose, pyramidal racemes. 
They appear during June to August. The axis of each raceme is bright 
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orange in colour. The largest and oldest flowers are at the bottom of the 
raceme, and they are sometimes already fertilised while the upper flowers 
are still in bud [Plate 19), 

Each flower is borne on a purple stalk in the axil of a small, narrow 
bract. There arc four long and narrow purple sepals and four large, 
spreading, pinkish-purple petals. These four petals are not arranged in 
cruciform fashion, for between two of them there is a larger gap through 
which protrude the eight long stamens and the long style capped by four 
stigmas. There are four carpels joined to form a very long ovary, at the 
top of which all the other floral organs appear to be inserted. 

Rose-bay uillowhcrb has a beautiful method of ensuring cross-pollina¬ 
tion and an efficient method of seed dispersal, described in Flowers in 
Britain as follows: 

“ The nectar is secreted on the upper surface of the ovary* The long 
stamens project horizontally when ripe, and the style hangs downwards. 
After the insert has removed the exposed pollen, the stamens curve down¬ 
wards and the style curves upwards ready to receive the pollen from the 
body of a following insect visitor. The fruit and the seeds are of particulai 
interest, and when ripe they are an attractive sight. After fertilisation, 
the fruit grows into a large capsule (about three inches in length) which 
is four-cornered and contains many seeds. When ripe, this fruit splits 



ROSE-BAY WILLOW HERB FRUIT 
Lrftt befnrt, and Hghl r after jpUuing to release plumed seed5 
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downwards into four equal parts and thus exposes the seeds, each one oi 
which is provided with a parachute taking the form of a iuft of long silky 
hairs. These are very easily blown out of the open capsule and then float 
through the air, some times for miles. Such plumed seeds may frequently 
be seen parachuting into a room on any summer day when the windows 
are left open, So the re is no dearth of cm bry onic willow her b pla nts du ri ng 
the summer months, even in ilie most thickly populated areas. ^ + 

Rose-bay willowhcrb is edible though it is not eaten in Britain. In 
parts of North America and the northern parts of Europe, on the other 
hand, people boil the young shoots and cat them as they do asparagus. 
The young stems and leaves are sometimes used as pot-herbs, 1 lie dried 
leaves have been used for adulterating tea. 

A close relative of the rose-bay willow herb in form, habit and habitat, 
in fact, a member of the same family, is the evening primrose, which is the 
only common representative of the genus Otnotkera^ a fairly large genus 
native to America. The roots of this genus of plants have a winc-Kkc smell 
and are much sought after by wild animals* This is indicated by t ic 
generic name, which is from the Greek omos, wine, and the?, wild amma - 
The evening primrose ( 0 > biennis) h not native to Britain, but now it 
has escaped cultivation here and frequently appears on waste ground am 
in coastal areas. Like the rose-bay willowherb, it olten appears on bombed 
and other derelict sites* It h of historical interest too, for the great 
Dutch botanist, Hugo de Vries, carried out many of his pioneer experi¬ 
ments in plant hybridisation and genetics on the evening primrose. 

The plant is a biennial growing two to three feet high. lake rose-bay 
willowhcrb, it bears masses oflargc, lance-shaped, slightly toothed leaves. 
The very' large yellow flowers* one and a half to three inches in diamctcr t 
appear during June to September* I undamentally they are similar to 
rose-bay willowfaerb, but are quite regular. The plant is called evening 
primrose because of the colour of the flowers and because these open 
towards the evening* Alas! each flower lasts only until the next day* 
During the evening and night its delicate scent attracts nocturnal moths 
which have long tongues^ lor the flower has a long tube and the nectar is 
at the bottom. 

When once the sun sinks in the west. 

And dew-dmps pearl ihc Evening'* breast; 

Almost as pale as moonbeams arc. 

Or its companionable star. 

The Evening Primrose opes anew 
[is delicate blossom to the dew j 
And hermit-lifcc, shunning the light, 

Wsucs its fair bloom upon the Night. 

J. t:l_-\RE 

Fool's parsley, a tall graceful plant now in its glory, grows frequently 
in masses in all sorts of waste places, along the waysides, the hedgerows, in 
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fields and sometimes even on 
c ulti vated ground. This mon th 
and in August ' ts umbels of 
small white flowers are present¬ 
ing a foamy mass of white — 
often an arresting display. In 
the West Country' this plant is 
often called snake's food, though 
nobody knows why. 11 is a very 
typical umbel life r (umbelli- 
fer.ve, Dicot., p. 165); in fact, 
it is perhaps the most common 
or all umbellifers {Platt 19). 

Fool’s parsley is the only 
common representative of the 
genus Aetkusa (, 4 . cynapium). 
The generic name is from the 
Greek aithos, fire, for the whole 
plant has a bunting taste ; in 
fact, it is slightly poisonous. 
The specific name, from the 
Greek kym, dog, and apian, 
parsley, reflects the useless, in¬ 
deed almost worthless, character 
of the plant, though this reflexion cannot be whole-heartedly supported, for 
fool’s parsley is beautiful when in flower. It is called fool’s parsley 
because though in its young stages it closely resembles the edible parsley 
it is not the same plant of course, though both fool and edible parsleys are 
members of the same family. But edible parsley belongs to a different 
genus {Cartait petroselimm). 

Fool’s parsley gTows two to three feet high. The stems are hollow and 
round, but marked by fine grooves which pass down them longitudinally. 
The large triangular leaves are almost fern-like, for they are divided into 
smaller triangular pinnae which arc again divided into lobes right down 
to their mid-ribs and these lobes arc again lubed. 

There can be no mistaking fool’s parsley if one closely examines tire 
white umbels of flowers because, though the common point of the com¬ 
pound umbel l>ears no bracts, that of each constituent simple umbel 
bears three and each of these is long and green and points outwards 
and downwards. The structure of the flower is typical of the familv 

(p. 165}* 
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Among other umbellifers which bloom along the waysides during 
July is hedge parsley {CawaSs anthriim). The generic name is from the 
Greek kattkes which is derived from kata, to burn, for the leaves have a 
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burning taste like th me of fool's parsley. The specific name is from the 
Greek antherix, a hollow stalk. 

This tall annual (two to three feet) presents its compound umbels of 
white flowers during July to September. The plant's leaves are not so 
finely divided as those of fooFs parsley, and there arc long bracts at the 
common base of the compound umbel. The fruits are large, but they are 
not furrowed. They are covered with hooks, 

Edmund Blunders observations of wild parsley is beautifully expressed * 
though it is not possible to decide which of the several u wild parsleys 
he had in mind. 

This time of year the sparrow lakes 
Wild parsley for a tree. 

And the wild psniey scarcely shakes 
Beneath his liberty \ 

The case of summer 1 ? full-bloomed body 
Becomes bright com and oakwood shady. 

Fuli Bioom : EDHUKD BLLNDEK 

Wild parsnip (Ptmedomm sativum), forerunner of the cultivated form, 
also of the family umbeluferae, Dicot., grows along waysides ; but it is 
not very common. The roots of the wild form yield a bitter resin as indi¬ 
cated by the generic name which is from the Greek petfkedatm t bitter: 
the specific name is a derivative of the Latin for cultivated or sown. 

This umbdlifcr is a biennial and grows two to four feet high. Its 
leaves are very like those of the cultivated form : they are by no means so 
finely divided as are those of other umbellifers, such as fool's parsley. 
Each leaf is composed of about five pairs of lateral pinnae and a terminal 
one* all of which are broadly oval but fairly deeply serrated. 

The small flowers appear during the plant's second year, in July 
and August. They are borne in typical compound umbels, but instead 
of being the usual white or cream they are yellow. 

The docks, of which there are about a dozen important and several 
less-important species, have been in evidence vegetatively for some time 
since their large leaves render Llicm very conspicuous. But apart from 
the curled dock (p. 350) none of them can be expected to bloom before 
July, and then they all do so but in a variety of habitats* All docks belong 
to the genus Rumex of the family folyconaceae, Dicot. (p. 236), The 
sorrels of pastures belong to the same genus (p. 237), 

By Lhe waysides and in the hedgerows, three docks may now be found 
in bloom — broad-leaved dock, sharp dock and red-veined dock* though 
the last-named is rarer than the others and usually prefers much moistcr 
habitats. 

Broad-leaved dock ( R . ohtmifolius) is a perennial which grows two to 
four feet high. The very large leaves have long stalks, and the blades of 
those given off from the lower part of the plant arc five to twelve inches 
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long, vcr>- broad (more so at the 
base) and blunt at the tip. The 
broad character is indicated in 
the common name; the blunt 
apex is reflected in the speciflc 
name which is from the Latin 
ebtusus, blunt, and folium, leaf. 
There are long, tissue-like shea th¬ 
ing stipules which arc wrapped 
around the supporting stem for 
some distance up from the node. 
This is an outstanding charac¬ 
teristic of most docks. Passing 
up the stem the leaves become 
smaller and more lance-shaped. 

The small, insignificant flowers 
are borne in crowded whorls 
which form a very long inflores¬ 
cence. These appear during July 
to September, They are green 
when young but reddish-brown 
when ripe. Each flower is regu¬ 
lar, having two whorls of three 
smalt sepals each, six stamens and 
three carpels, the last-named 
being fused but having three 
fairly long styles, for the flower 
is wind-pollinated. (In being hermaphrodite, dock flowers differ from the 
sorrels of the same genus.) The fruit takes the form of a triangular nut. 

Sharp dock (R. conghmeratus) prefers damp places. It is also a perennial 
but not so tall as the broad-leaved dock. For it usually grows one to three 
feet high. 11 blooms during the same season. Its leaves have no sheathing 
stipules : which is the exception). The leaves arc somewhat like those of 
the broad-leaved species though smaller and with fairly sharp apices. 
The inflorescences arc not so crow ded as those of the broad-leaved dock, 
for each whorl is separated from the next on the axis, and between many 
such whorls is a small leaf. The specific name is from the Latin meaning 
rolled together, referring to the flowers, though this would seem to apply 
to the flowers of most docks. 

The red-veined or blood dock (R. sanguineus) also prefers damp 
habitats, in waste places and even woods. Its leaves arc like those of the 
sharp dock, but the veins arc bright red. The inflorescences are fairly 
dense with no intervening leaves. 

In parts of America the young leaves are used as table greens. It 
is noticeable how much like the docks is the cultivated rhubarb, especially 
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in their inflorescences. In fact, rhubarb [Rheum rkaportticum) belongs to 
the same family. 

More members of the family polygonaceae, Dicot., arc to be found 
in waste places blooming during July. For example, of the genus Poly¬ 
gonum we have already met bistort \P. bistorts), black bindweed (P. con¬ 
volvulus) and pale pcrsicaria (P. lapathifolitsm). Now we meet another, 
namely, spotted persicaria (P. persicaria). 

Spotted pcrsicaria is an annual, growing one to two feet high and is 
therefore somewhat smaller than pale pcrsicaria (p, 456); but apart from 
this the two arc vegetatively similar. The leaves of spotted pcrsicaria, 
however, are narrower ; in fact, very like the leaves of the peach, as the 
specific name implies (Latin persica, peach). The leaves are also some¬ 
times spotted. The flowers are borne in similar inflorescences and struc¬ 
turally they are very like those of pale pcrsicaria, though of a deeper 
rose-colour (but, as in the pale species, white flowers sometimes occur). 
The floral season for spotted pcrsicaria is longer — July to October. 

Even more common though less conspicuous is knotgrass or knotweed 
{P. ai'iculart) which occurs in waste places and frequently also on open 
cultivated ground. The specific name of this plant is derived Irom the 
Latin avis, bird, for its fruits arc one of their favourite foods. Knotgrass is 
a procumbent annual herb which trails six inches to a yard in all direc¬ 
tions from its central point. It is therefore a nuisance when it occurs as 
a weed. Furthermore it sometimes grows among other plants (frequently 
cultivated crops) and is so persistent that it strangles them and stifles 
their growth. This perhaps explains the old wives’ belief that a diet of 
knotgrass will hinder human growth. 

Oci you gone, you dwarf; 

You minimus, of hindering knot* grass made; 

You bead, you acorn. 

A Midsummer Ai ghl’i Dream, Act III, Se. a: siiakespeare 

'Hie small, oblong leaves with silvery-fringed stipules are arranged 
alternately on the stem but they arc spaced fairly far apart. 

During July to September, insignificant pink (or white) flowers occur 
in almost every leaf-axil — several flowers to each axil. The flower is 
similar in structure to that of persicaria. 

Buckwheat is another member of the family polygonaceae, Dicot., 
but it belongs to a different genus, Fagopyrum, so named because its tri¬ 
angular fruits resemble beech-nuts (Latin fagus, beech, and pyros, wheat). 
In fact, the common name is from the Dutch boekwtit, meaning beech- 
wheat. 

Buckwheat ( F . sagitlalum) is an annual which grows one to two feet 
high mainly on waste ground near cultivated ground. But it is not 
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common. Its leaves are arrow-shaped as indicated by the specific name 
which is from the Latin iagitta t arrow. The small; pale-pink flowers 
appear in panicles during July to September, This plant is a favourite 
food with pheasants. In North America, another buckwheat, F. escu- 
lentum, is cultivated for its floury seeds, and the entire plant is used as 
fodder. 

Two members of the beetroot family (chenopouiaceae, Dicot.) p, 351), 
a family in many respects similar to polygonace ae, now appear in 
bloom in waste places. One, the red goosefoot, Is a close relative «r Good 
King Henry (p. 351}, and is therefore included in the same genus, Chtna- 
podiam. But red goosefoot (C. wbrum) is not so common as the prolific 
white goosefoot (p. 536) or fat hen, so detailed consideration will be 
avoided. Suffice it to note that red goosefoot is an annual of considerably 
varying height (five inches to three feet) which grows on waste and open 
cultivated ground. Both vegetalively and florally the plant is very similar 
to white goosefoot except that the leaves arc more deeply Lobcd and there 
is no mealy appearance about them. The flowers, too, are crowded into 
large heads. These appear during July to September, Sometimes the 
plant has a reddish tinge. 

Orache is the other member of the family chenopodiaceae, Dicot., 
which blooms in waste places during July. It also grows on cultivated 
ground and sometimes on the seashore. But it belongs to a different genus, 
namely Atriplex. This name is possibly a corruption of atraphoxti, a name 
given by Dioscoridcs. Some authorities derive it from the Greek a 
(intensive particle}, and triplex, triple, for both fruits and leaves are tri¬ 
angular. Still others claim that it is from the Greek a, not, and tnpheiii s 
to nourish, for the plant is useless either as food or fodder. 

Common orache {A. pa tula) is like the goosefoots in general appearance 
and is an annual growing one to four feet high. The stems are furrowed 
and frequently tinged with red. The main stem stands upright, but the 
branch stems hang over prostrate, giving the whole plant an open appear¬ 
ance. This is indicated in the specific name pa tula, from the Latin for 
lying or standing open. The lower leaves arc perfectly triangular with 
the two sides deeply but irregularly notched. The upper leaves arc 
smaller and narrower. The flowers are borne in small, interrupted spikes 
like those of Ckenopadium species. They appear during July to September. 
They may be unisexual or hermaphrodite, but the number, size and form 
of floral parts is the same as in Ckenopodium. The main difference between 
the two genera is that in Atriplex the single seed is enclosed in two, tri¬ 
angular, foliar valves. 

Dyer's weed or dyer's rocket (not to be confused with dyer’s green 
weed, p. 435) is another plain which bears dense inflorescences of very 
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small fbwe rs, presenting them during July and August, This plain favours 
wast< pine es on li my and c hal ky sni Is. I t Is the t toid ai id i >i i y ot u i ri is 
mefiber of the genus Reseda of the family reshdaCBAE, 1 ico . _■ 

lv i are the mignonettes .R. alba and R. fata) already considered (p. 354 h 
Dyer’s weed /i. tuleola) is a larger plant than the other two, growing 
two to three feet high. Lake the mignonettes, U is biennial. Its S P^'J C 
name has die same derivation as that of if. jut fa (from c .a » 

yellow), for its flowers, too, are yellow. Lnhke the mignonettes, the 
leaves arc undivided, the upper ones being long, narrow and lancc^liapt , 
the Lower ones broader at Uveir bases. The small flowers are borne m 
long, dense, terminal spikes. The floral structure is similar to that or the 
mignonettes, though there are only four sepals. . 

A yellow dye was once extracted from dyer s weed, hence the name. 

For this reason it is sometimes also known 
as yellow weed. Just as in the case of 
dyer’s green weed, this dye was at one 
rime mixed with woad {Is at is tinclorut) to 
green dye. That explains the 
ess-common names of weld or 
ivoad. 

In waste places, along waysides and 
sometimes also in dry thickets and other 
bushy places, the not very common 
orpine or live-long displays its deep 
purple flowers during July and August. 

This plant belongs to the stonecrop 
family Iorassuiaceae, Dicot., p. 379), 
and like most oilier members of the 
family it has to practise w-aier economy, 
which it docs by storing water in its 
oval, fleshy leaves. Orpine {Sidum 
ttltphitim) belongs to the same genus as 
Lhe stonecrops. It was probably named 
after Telephus, son of Hercules, the 
healer of wounds. It derives its alter¬ 
native common name, live-long, from 
the fact that it will remain fresh for a 
very long time after being uprooted. 

Orpine is the tallest of the genus 
Sedunt, sending up flowering shoots six 
to twenty-four inches high, 11 *s a 
perennial'. The large oval leaves have 
blunt teeth. The deep purple flowers 
arc massed in terminal branched heads 
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forming corymbs. Each flower is structurally similar to that oi the stone- 

crop (p. 381). , 

In years gone by, village maidens fixed a spray of this plant on tilt 

wall on Midsummer Eve. If the leaves drooped to Lite left, their lovers 
were false; if they drooped to the right, they had nothing to fear, bo in 
some rural areas the plant is called midsummer men. 

The less common of the two mercuries, the annual mercury, may now 
be found growing in waste places and sometimes also on cultivated ground. 
It is a close relative of the dog’s mercury [Mertunalts pertnnii r) — a much 
earlier flowering plant (p. 124). The mercuries belong to the spurge 

family (euphorbiaceae, Dicot,, p. 113). 

Whereas dog’s mercury is a perennial growing under the protection 
of hedges and woods and blooming very early in the year, annual mercury 
(Af. UTinua) is an annual growing on open ground and blooming until very 
late in the year — from July until November. In general habit the two 
plants are similar, though the leaves of die annual species are smoother 
than those of the perennial. The unisexual flowers of the annual species 
are borne in similar inflorescences and are of the same structure as those 
of dog’s mercury, though in the case of the annual both sexes might be 
found on the same plant. 

Having considered some of the less conspicuous and less interesting of 
the waysides and waste places of July, we may now return to a few of the 
more attractive plants. There is, ibr example, the bloody crane’s bill 
which favours waste and rocky plates. Like all Other crane’s lulls, it 
belongs in the Geranium genus of the family r. era MAC EAE, Dicot. (p. 17 7 ! ■ 
Several species of this genus, such as G. ftraimst ip. 333), G, moite (p. 178) 
and G. Toltertianam (p. 224 ), have already been met and described. 

Bloody crane's bill (G, sanguineum} is a fairly bushy perennial which 
grows one to two feet high and presents its usually solitary' crimson 
flowers during July and August. Its stems are hairy and its leaves more 
deeply cleft than those of meadow crane's bill (p. 333). Each ground- 
level leaf is cut palmalcly into seven lobes and each caulinc leal is chit 
into three. Apart from colour, the flowers and peculiarly splitting fruits 
are similar to those of the meadow crane’s bill. 

A few new composites (compositae, I)icot., p, 126) must be expected 
in waste places and along waysides during this month. There is, for 
example, the yellow or ox-eye chamomile which, though not native, can 
often be found growing in such habitats and on railway embankments. 
This plant is closely related to t orn chamomile p. 3(34 i, stinking mayweed 
(p- 364) and common chamomile {p. 487) ; in fact, it belongs to the same 
genus as these (vln/Afluir) ■ 

Yellow chamomile i.-I. p/iftorw, from the Latin tingo, to dye) is a 
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perennial growing six inches 10 two feet high. It is very like com chamo¬ 
mile ' p. 364) except that all the flowers of the flower-head, both disk and 
ray, are yellow in colour. The large flower-heads appear during July 
and August 'Platt 18), 

Then there are the two hawk’s beards, the smooth and the rough, of 
the genus Cttpis, a genus indigenous to most parts of the noilliein hemi¬ 
sphere and to South Africa and South America. Tire generic name is 
derived from the Greek for a sandal, for the leaf is supposed to resemble 
one. Neither of these plants, nor any of the other hawk’s beards, are 

particularly beautiful. ... 

Rough hawk’s beard (C. itrwHtj} is, as its specific name implies, a 
biennial? It favours waste places and sometimes also cultivated ground. 
It blooms somewhat earlier than the smooth species, frequently opening 
out in June. It grows one to four feet high. The leaves are less robust 
than, though shaped very like, those or the dandelion. The stems are 
much branched, and at the end of each branch are the yellow flower- 
heads. Each head is composed of nothing but ligulatc flowers enclosed in 
an Involucre of fairly long green bracts. 
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Smooth hawk's beard (C. 
capitiaris) flourishes on waste 
ground and on walls and the 
roofs of cottages. It is a peren¬ 
nial of varying habit* growing 
four inches to three feet high. It 
is more graceful than the rough 
species. The lower leaves are 
less indented than those of the 
rough, and the stem, does not 
branch so much. The branches 
emerge from the axils of lance¬ 
shaped and slightly indented 
leaves. The flower-heads are 
yellow but less open than those 
of rough hawk’s beard* I hey 
appear during July to September. 

Nipplewort is a very dull 
composite. It commonly grows 
on waste ground* but also fre¬ 
quently occurs as a weed* It is 
the only British member of the 
small north temperate genus 


lapsona (I. communis). The generic name may he derived from the Greek 
lapazo t to purge, though Dioscorides applied the name Ltipsan# to the 


duckweed. 

Nipplewort is an annual which grows one to three feet high and 
blooms during July to September* Its leaves are diagnostic of the plant. 
There is a large, triangular expansion at the top and a few opposite pairs 
of much smaller lobes at the base. The smaller leaves near the tops of the 
much-branched stem are simple but usually serrated* The yellow flower- 
heads are small and insignificant. Each is composed of a number of 
yellow ligulatc flowers supported by a simple involucre of green bracts. 
The fruit has no pappus. 

In olden dap in some localities the leaves of this plant (locally called 
dockorcnes) were eaten m salads. 


Another member of the cOMPOStTAE, Dicot.t is the Canadian fleabanc* 
and it is of particular interest because it has spread widely in recent years, 
mainly in waste places* and it has become familiar to people to whom 
bombed sites are. or were, an every day experience, for in some parts it has 
vied with the rose-hay willow-herb to colonise them. It is remarkable 
how this plant has spread. Actually it is North American, and according 
to one theory it arrived in Europe through the agency of one seed w hich 
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was in the stuffing of an American bird sent to Paris. I lie seed was 
sown in Paris and eventually the plant spread widely by means of its 
plumed fruits. It is certainly interesting that the Rev. (X A. Johns* 
writing about lbtty-five years ago ? referred to it as ^ a weed in waste ground 
and on old walls in Chelsea and elsewhere X Anyhow there is no difficulty 
in finding it now, and when blooming during July to September it is 
quite handsome* 

Canadian Ilea banc b of the same genus as that ol the blue fleabane 
(p, 442), namely* Erigam [E. canadensis)* It is an annua! growing >ix 
inches to two feet high with hairy stems and lancc-sliaped leaves, those 
nearer the base being broader than the upper ones. T he flower-heads 
are small, only about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and there are many 
of them home on branches at the ends of erect stems. The tubular disk 
flowers are pale yellow* whereas the ligulate ray flowers are dingy y cl low 
tipped with reddish-purple. 

The true Scotch thistle or cotton thistle grows mainly on waste 
ground* though it is so common that it appears in many other places also. 
In fact* it is probably the most common of all the many thistles. It is 
this plant which has been chosen as the emblem of Scotland, though 
nobody is quite sure why. 

It is claimed that King Aehaius of Scotland adopted the thistle as the 
national emblem so far back as Bop. Another legend has it that when the 
Danes were about to attack the sleeping Scots one of their number trod 
on a thistle and his yells of pain gave adequate warning to the Scots who 
in gratitude adopted the plant. The earliest mention, however, of the 
thistle as the Scottish national emblem dates back to James III of Scot¬ 
land (1460-88)* It was certainly used by James V in 1340. Another 
legend states that a former Queen of Scotland fastened some thistles to her 
helmet, exclaiming Wha daur meddle wi* me * In 16871 James \ II 
(James II of England) instituted the Order of the Thistle with the motto 
Jfemo me impune lamsit- This is one of the senior British Orders of 
Chivalry. At first it consisted of the sovereign and eight knights. Now 
there are sixteen knights. The collar of the regalia is decorated with 
thisdes alternating with rue. 

It was a thistle which Ruskin used for illustrating his idea of the faults 
of the Scot. 

+ . . ihc stubbornness and ungraceful rectitude of iu stem, and the besetting 
of in wholesome substance with that fringe of offence, and the forwardness of it, 
the dominance- * - - How Literally may we go back from the living =^1 sym¬ 
bolised to the strangely accurate earthly symbol, in the prickly weed ! 

Pjoittpirm : Rusiux 

The Scotch thistle is the only British representative or the genus 
Ompofdon { 0 . acanlhium). The generic name is Greek for cotton thistle; 
and the specific name reflects its prickly nature, for it is derived from the 
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Greek akmtfia, a thorn. It is a tall biennial growing two to six feet high 
and presenting its striking purple flower-heads during July to September. 
The large, cottony leaves are lancc-shapcd but deeply toothed and the 
whole margin presents sharp prickles. Wide prickly flanges pass down 
the stem from the leaves. 

The green involucre of the flower-head is almost spherical and its 
bracts extend in all directions in the form of sharp prickles. The purple 
flowers are all tubular. When the fruit is ripe the pappus is composed of 
long, white silky hairs. 

Among other composites, the star thistle which now appears In waste 
places, though it is not common (being confined to the south), is a nearer 
relative of the knapweeds (p. 345) and cornflower (p. 366) than it is of the 
familiar thistles. In fact it belongs to the same genus, Centaurea. 

Star thistle (C. takitrapa, from the Anglo-Saxon coUratppe , a spiny 
thistle) is a strange-looking annual growing six inches to two feet in 
height, The leaves are composed of long, toothed pinnae. But the plant 
is most easily recognised by Lite purple flower-heads which appear during 
July and August. All the flowers are tubular, They are enclosed hi a 
ficrtc-lookitig involucre which is made up of long bracts each of which 
ends in a stiff horn. 

There is also the yellow star thistle C, sotstitialis, from the Latin re¬ 
lating to the middle of summer, though the flowers appear from June to 
October). This favours not only waste places but also cultivated ground. 
The flow er-heads arc yellow and the involutral bracts are not so long and 
thorny, though they are still rather forbidding. It also is an annual. Its 
radical leaves arc deeply, though simply, lohed; the can line leaves arc 
smaller but long, simple and practically shapeless. 

White horehound, which blooms in waste places during July to October 
is a typical member of the mint family (labiatae, Dicot., p. 158). It is 
the only British member of the genus Marrvbvm (M. rnlgan). At 011c 
lime it was officinal because a cough mixture was prepared from it. Its 
generic name is probably derived from the Hebrew mar, bitter, and nb, 
much, for the plant is very bitter. 11 is a perennial growing one to two 
feet high. Its leaves, borne in opposite pairs at right angles to each other, 
have long stalks and very broad, almost heart-shaped leaves with blunt 
serrations. The small white flowers arc borne in axillary whorls. 

The Welsh yellow poppy favours rocky places, though it is rare, 
seldom growing outside parts of Wales, the West of England and West¬ 
morland. Though a typical member of the poppy family (papavehaceae, 
Dicot., p. 357), it is easily distinguished from the common red poppy 
(p. 357; in having yellow flowers, and from the yellow' horned poppy 
(p. 5134) in being more slender and graceful and having normal green, 
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nr the family verbkn'aceae, Dicot 
which contains about seventy 
tropical and sub-tropical genera. 
Vervain belongs to the genus 
Verbena (F. officinalis) y a genus 
popular with gardeners, For some 
of Sts .species produce large and 
dense* almost spherical heads ot 
flowers of different colours and 
often delightfully perfumed* The 
generic name h nothing but a 
modification of the Latin herhtna 7 
meaning something green. The 
common name h from the Celtic 
ferfatn* But the wild vervain, 
though fundamentally like the 
cultured species, is not so super¬ 
ficially attractive. 

_ The plant is a perennial 

common vervain growing one to two feet high, and 
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not glaucous, leaves. Further¬ 
more, ihc leaves are not so 
deeply cut as those of the com¬ 
mon red poppy. The plant 
contains a milky juice. Its 
(lowers appear during July 
(sometimes June} and August. 

rhe Welsh yellow poppy is 
the only British representative 
of the north temperate genus 
Miconopsis [ A/- tamhriea) * Bot h 
generic and specific names are 
very descriptive; the former 
coming from the Greek mekon t 
poppy, and opsis t appearance* 
and the latter being Latin indi¬ 
cating a native or Cambria 
(Wales). 


In waste places the not 
very' common but rather pretty 
vervain may be found. Is is 
the only British wild member 
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displaying small lilac flowers in long spikes during July to September. 
The five sepals are united ; so are the five petals, the latter to form a 
two-lipped tube. There are two long and two short stamens, The ovary 
is formed from two fused carpels. 

Years ago vervain was considered, like euphrasy or eyebright (p. 257}, 
to be a cure tor eye troubles* It is a bo believed to be a protection against 
witchcraft* Moreover, in medieval times it was supposed to provoke 
merriment. 

And thou, light vervain, too, ihou must go after. 

Provoking easy souk to mirth and laughter. 

The Faithful £htphtrdis$ \ BE AC WONT AND FLETCHER 


Finally, the monocotyledonous field garlic should easily be found along 
waysides. It belongs to the family amarylxjbaceae, Monocot. fp* no], 
and is included in the same genus as ramsons (p. 208), crow garlic 
(p. 340), etc., namely. Allium, Field garlic d. oltmceitm) is a perennial 
growing ten to eighteen inches high. Like other garlics, chives* onions 
and leeks (all of the same genus) it is edible, and this is reflected in the 
specific namCj which is from the Latin olus f a culinary vegetable. 

Field garlic is more like crow garlic than ramsons. It has long, strap- 
shaped leaves arising from a bulb. The brownish-while flowers arc 
arranged in a similar inflorescence and they are based on the same floral 
design. They appear during July and August. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WAY 1 IDES 
Oft WASTE PLACES ACHING JULY 
(Thf rwmbft following JbtPtr m Hit on which ii m mrntiwud or tkstriked) 


Agrimony, 3,14 
Borage, 350 
Bramble. 424 
Rroomrape, Tall, 34 b 
Bugkas, Viper's, 343 
Burdock, 430 
Buttercup, Common* 323 
Celandine, Greater, 261 
Chervil* 243 
Chicory, 453 

Cinquefoil, Creeping, 343 
Clary* 244 

Crane's hill, DovCi foot* I?*! 
Crarce T i hill, Stinking, 224 
Daisy, 127 
Daisy, Moon, 325 
Da add Eon, 123 
Dcadnettle, Hcnbit, 244 
Dead nettle, White, 222 


Dock f Curled* 35a 
Dodder, Greater, 434 
Feverfew, 43 [ 

Goafs beard, 316 
Good King Henry, 351 
Graas 1 Annual meadow, 320 
Gram, Timothy, 32a 
Grom well, Common, 420 
Haw kbit. Rough, 327 
Henbane, 352 
Herb Robert, 244 
Honehpund* Blank, 354 
Knap wood* Hardhead, 345 
Mallow, Common* 34B 
Melifot, TalL 347 
xMEgnonette, Wild Yellow, 334 
Milfoil, 441 
Mullein. Great, 353 
\eitlc, Common srmging T 312 
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Nellie, Roman* 313 
Nellie* Small slinging, 513 
Nightshade, Black, 454 
Nightshade* Deadly, 289 
Orpine, 3S1 

Parsley* Common Waked, *43 
Fcrsicaria. Pink [pftlc-flowered], 45G 
Plant sun. Grea ter 336 
Plant a] i u Hoary, 337 
Plantain, LambVtongue, 336 
Ragwort, 327 

Yarrow, 


Sage, 244 

Saxifrage, Rue-leaved* 103 
Saxifrage, Three-fingered* 1S3 
Self-heal, 445 
Silvcrwccdp 343 
Sow-thwtJt, Common* 346 
Stork's-bill, Hemlock, 255 
Thorn-apple, 333 
\ ,+ etch, Common, 235 
Vetch* Narrow-leaved, 178 
Woundwort, Hedge, 433 
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WALLS 

FhE very familiar succulent houseleek is now thrusting up its robust 
stalks of reddish-purple flowers on old dry walls, the roofs of old cottages 
and on other stony sites, sometimes where it would seem impossible for 
any plant to obtain anchorage or the necessary nutriment. But house- 
leek belongs to that strange water-storing family, qrassulaceae, Dicot. 
(p, 379), all members of which have fleshy leaves or stems — some more than 
others — because they usually grow in habitats where liquid water for 
most parts of the time is in very short supply, so they have to practise the 
strictest economy and store what water they can in their fleshy organs. 
The stonecrops, orpine and wall pennywort have already been examined. 

Houseleek is the only British wild, though not indigenous, member ol 
the genus Sempmivum, a fairly large genus of plants native to southern 
Europe, the Himalayas and Abyssinia. Most members of the genus 
reproduce themselves vegetatively by means of offsets (see p. 476). 
Since these plants can withstand considerable desiccation they seem 
to live interminably sometimes under the most try ing conditions* hence 
the generic name which is from the Latin semper^ always, and alive 
(cf m orpine or live-long, p. 3B1)* 

Houseleek ( 5 . tedorum f from the Latin fertum, living on a roof) is a 
perennial whose flowering shoot attains a height of one to two feet and 
reaches maturity during July and August, In olden days this plant was 
deliberately placed on the roofs of cottages to prevent the tiles from 
slipping. The large* fleshy, triangular leaves arc spirally arranged in the 
most perfect rosettes* These arc particularly attractive, especially when 
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the edges of the leaves are tinged 
with purple* as they often arc. 
They arc very acid* 

The plant reproduces itself 
vcgclalivdy by means of offsets 
which are thick* short runners* 
at the ends of which new plants 
develop. So one often comes 
across a large plant surrounded 
by several smaller plants. 

The flowering stalks grow 
erect. They too are thick 
and succulent and bear much 
smaller fleshy, pointed leaves 
arranged spirally along their 
entire length. At the top of 
the stalk an inflorescence of 
several large* reddish-purple 
(lowers grows; each flower is 
anything From a half to one 
inch in diameter* The parts 
of the flower are in twelves — 
an unusual number — twelve 
lance-shaped and pointed sepals, 
twelve long, pointed petals, two 
whorls of twelve stamens each 
(though the inner whorl is usually sterile) and an ovary' of twelve fused 
carpels. 

Many varieties of housekek arc cultivated in rockeries, on old walls 
and even on garden monuments. Most or these varieties have been chosen 
for their handsome leaves which may be pale, bright or dark green, red or 
maroon ; and sometimes they are variegated — one especially beautiful 
form being red with sea-green tips. 


No-one can be unfamiliar with garden snapdragons (or snaps to the 
Americans) for they are a popular favourite. All art members of the 
genus Antirrhinum of the family scrophulariaceae, Dicot. (p. 226), 
They present tlieir flowers in a wide variety of hues — white, cream, 
yellow, salmon, crimson, mauve and almost black ; some are variegated. 
Some are small: others tall and robust. One species [A. j ptciosum) which 
grows on Catalina Island off the Californian coast is a shrub five feet high 
which bears bright scarlet flowers. 

Snapdragons also grow wild. We have already met the lesser snap¬ 
dragon or weasebnout (p. 454). But the wild great snapdragon 
(j 4 , majus) is even more difficult 10 find. In any event it was most probably 
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a garden escape In the first place. It sometimes occurs on old walls and in 
limestone pits and chalk quarries. It Is a perennial growing one to two 
Feet high with masses of lance-shaped leaves crowding the base of the stem 
and arranged all the way up it in a close spiral. It displays its long 
racemes of very characteristic reddish-purple flowers during July to 
September* 

The flower has a two-lipped corolla very characteristic of the family, 
the two lips being tightly compressed so that only strong nectar-seeking 
insects such as bees can force them apart* (cf* yellow toadflax, p. 438). 
Children like to press the corolla laterally. Tor that forces the two lips 
apart. Doing this a number of rimes gives the impression of a mouth 
opening and closing. So they sometimes call this flower chatterbox* 
The upper lip is bidobed and the lower tri-lobed, the whole effect being 
that of a mask. This is indicated by the generic name which as from the 
Greek and : this {rhinos), like the nose or mask-like. Less complimentary 
and more localised names, such as calf's head and lion’s head, suggest the 
same ; so does weasdsnout, the local name for the lesser snapdragon. 

Antirrhinum, more modest, Lakes the styk 
Of Lioii's-mouth, sometimes of CalPs-snout vilc p 
ly us Snapdragon. called, to make amends. 

But say what this chimera name intends? 

Thou well deseiVst it, a* old wives say t 
Tbou cLriv'st nocturnal ghosts and sprighis away. 

Finnic rum : A. COW LEV 

The rest of the floral structure of snapdragon is characteristic of the 
family. Unlike that of yellow toadflax, there is no corolla spur — merely a 
basal swelling. 

Though snapdragons sometimes occur in uncultivated places, especially 
old walls, year after year, it is unlikely that any should be considered really 
wild except the red dish-purple form, though fundamentally none of them 
is wild. Vet so regularly do snapdragons appear on some walls that they 
give the same impression of permanence as the walls themselves. Cardinal 
Newman noticed this of the snapdragons winch appear year after year on 
some of the old walk of Oxford. 

There usittl to be much snapdragon growing on ihc walk opposite my fresh¬ 
man's rooms there, and I had for years taken it a* the emblem of my own perpetual 
residence even unco my death in my University.— Apologia ; xewman 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH Si AY APPEAR ON WALLS 
DURING JULY 

(7 'hi mmbtr foliatET*# i&ck fin±*r h ike pa$t act uhkh if Li mftiihrttd pr dtxri&Bft 

Barley, Wall* 3B4 Crws* Hairy rock, 383 

Celandine, Greater, stJGi Hawk's beard, Smooth, 470 
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Lettuce. Wall, 383 Plantain, Greater, 336 

PearUvort T Annual, 264 Saxifrage* Ruc -3 eaved (Thrce-fm^cTcd), 183 

Pellitory-oF-tbc-Wall, 383 Speedwell, Wall, >83 

Pennywort, Wall, 382 Stonecrop, Biting 379 

Toadflax, Ivy-Leaved, 260 

48 

MOUNTAIN, MOORLAND AND HEATH 

SHRUBS 

o ? mountain, moorland and heath, ling and heather are now in full 
bloom, sometimes covering acres of open ground with misty purple — a 
delight to the eye of the beholder, though the rambler looks upon this 
shrub as a mixed blessing, especially if he has to force his way through it 
bare-legged. 

In such habitats gorse also is blooming, though not at its best (p. 95), 
for many of the fruits are now ripe and the popping of the pods may be 
heard on any hot, dry day. 

But now our attention is drawn to the heaths and heathers. They all 
belong to the family Ericaceae, Dicot., a family already met through the 
genus Pyrola^ the wiiitergrecns (p„ 296), This is a large family containing 
altogether about fifty genera and 1400 species. It is distributed through * 
out the world except in deserts and very damp tropical forests. There are 
about a dozen British genera ; but most of these arc uncommon. The 
genus Pjfola is not very common. Perhaps the two most common genera 
are Callma and Erica, To the former, the common ling or heather belongs ; 
the latter contains cross-leaved heath and fine-leaved heath. There is 
some doubt a-s to whether ling or heath is the true heather; but today 
the genus Calhina is favoured. 

Common ling or heather [Caltuna vulgaris) presents its masses of nose- 
purple flowers during July to October on mountain, moorland, heath, 
cliffs and other fairly barren places* This plant is distributed throughout 
most parts of the northern hemisphere. (It is the only representative of the 
family in North America.) It is well distributed throughout Britain, though 
owing to its preference for barren, heathy places, it is much in evidence in 
Scotland (Plate 20).. 

Na more these simple flown belong 
To Scottish maid and lover ; 

Sown in ihc cominon V11I of so hr, 

.They bloom the wide world over. 

Cto Ret*suing a Sprig of Htdlhci in Blossom : W Himu t 
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COMMON UNO OH HEATHER 


Though in genera] common ling is a low shrub growing about one to 
two feci high, ii sometimes attains a much greater height, up to four feel 
or more. This is well described by William Cobbett who observed masses 
of it in Kent in 1823, 

I saw hrne what l never saw before — the bloom of the common, heath we 
wholly overlook ; but it h a very pretty thing ; and here, when the plantations 
were made* and as they grew up, heath was left to grow on the sides of the road 
in the plantations The heath is not so much a dwarf as we suppose. This is 
four feel high ; and, being in full bloom, it makes the prettiest border that can 
be iitHgiiitfd^/Syjij/ Ridas ; W. eoBBETT 

It is quite probable that Cobbett was describing both heather and cross- 
leaved heath, for the two very often grow and bloom together. 

The leaves of common ling or heather closely overlap each other in 
four longitudinal rows — a useful precaution for a plant which grows in 
such exposed positions. 

The very small flowers are arranged in long terminal and axillary 
racemes. Each flower has four purple sepals, below which there are four 
greenish-purple bracts. Then there is a corolla of four joined rosy-purple 
petals. Within this arc four stamens and an ovary made up of four fused 
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carpels with a long, common style, The fruit is a dry capsule to which the 
remains of the style and the sepals continue to be attached. 

From the nectar of the heather flower an especially good honey is 
made, darker in colour and more highly flavoured than normal honey. 
At one time, besoms were made from the twigs of this plant, a use indicated 
by the generic name, Celluna, which is from the Greek kattyna, to sweep 
clean. The name ling is from the Old Norse Iyng. 

Sometimes while varieties of this plant occur, and these are considered 
lucky. 

The genus Erica, like Calluna, is a large one. It is composed of about 
ijoo species — European (mainly Mediterranean) and South African. 
The name is from the Greek mikt t heath. There are five British species. 
The most common are E. tetralix, the cross-leaved heath, and E. Huerta, 
the fine-leaved heath or bell heather, whose leaves arc arranged in whorls 
of three. The other three species are rarer and much more localised in 
occurrence (Platt 20), 

Cross-leaved heath (Erica utralix) often appears among heather, 
especially in damper situations. It is not such a tall shrub (one to two 
feet' but it blooms at the same lime, that is from July until October. 
Heath’s rose-coloured flowers arc larger, more pendulous and arranged 



FlNE-LE.WF.fJ HEATH Oil BELL HEATHER. 
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In much shorter but denser terminal racemes than those of Callum . 
All the flowers of the raceme usually hang to one side. An outstanding 
vegetative difference between heath and heather Is that whereas the leaves 
of the latter arc tightly packed, overlapping each other, those of the cross- 
leaved heath arc arranged in whorls of four, the whorls being equally 
spaced along the stem. This is indicated in the specific name which is 
from the Greek four (fold), that is, arranged in lour rows. 

The flower of Erica is somewhat different from that of Caltuna* It is 
larger and there are no bracts subtending the sepals. Furthermore, the 
petals are closely united into a bell-shaped corolla with only five very’ small 
teeth at the rim to distinguish them. There arc eight stamens and the 
long style protrudes well beyond the corolla tube. The nectar is secreted 
at the base or the flower, so since the latter is pendulous the nectar is 
uppermost. The visiting insect, usually a bee, in getting at this nectar, 
shakes the flower and this causes showers of ripe pollen grains to fall upon 
it. Thus is cross-pollination effected. 

Many varieties of heather and heath are cultivated. These are of 
varying but pleasing hues. Both wild plants arc sometimes used for bed¬ 
ding and thatching, mainly in Scotland. In some of the isles of the 
Hebrides young heath shoots are mixed with malt for brewing a liquor. 
A species (E. arfarea) which does not occur in Britain but which grows 
along both south and north Mediterranean shores is a shrub one to five 
feet high. From its root-stucks briar pipes are made. The word briar 
in this connexion Is from the French brujere which means heath. 

Since heaths and heathers abound in Scotland it is not surprising that 
her poets, especially Burns and Scon, have often referred to them, and 
some of the Scottish elans have chosen certain species as their emblems. 
For example, Emu Utralix is the badge of the Clan Macdonald and 
R* cintrta the badge of the Clan Maealister. 

Although heath and heather plants make an inspiring sight when in 
bloom, and the bushy shrubs arc useful coverts for game, sometimes such 
high masses of tough plants become so unmanageable as to be practically 
impassable even to grazing .sheep. 

Where the gratis^ lead ihcir coveys ihro’ (he heather to feed. 

And the shepherd tends his flock as he pipes upon his reed, 

Tm Wild Afcwy AfflUKigfc* : Jst'ttX* 

At intervals, therefore, the heath and heather are burned away, a process 
known in parts of the W est of England as swaling. 

The heather on Scotch hills, when they were more used for shrep pasture 
Than for sport, was often intentionally set on fire to burn down I he old heather 
plant* and leave room for fresh herbage. Such fires in dry weather travel led with 
amazing speed.— The J^dj of tht loir: scorr 

Most of us look for the cranberry plant when its small but tasty fruits 
are ripe ; but that h later in the year (p, 580). Just now 1 the plant, an 
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inhabitant of the boggy parts of mountain and moorland, is in flower* It 
belongs to the family vacginiaceae^ Dicot., to which also belong bilberries 
and cow berries (p* 353}. These earlier-blooming shrubs are included in 
the genus Vactinium ; so also was the cranberry at one time, but now it is 
usually placed in a separate genus— Oxycaccus , from the Greek $xys: 
kokkoSj a bluer berry. 

Cranberry or marsh whortleberry ( 0 , quadripetalus) is a low-growing, 
creeping shrub with egg-shaped, evergreen leaves, glaucous beneath with 
recurved margins. The small red flowers are borne at the ends of 
the branches on fairly long thin stalks. There are a four-lobed calyx 
and a corolla, also deeply lobed into four (as indicated by the specific 
name) . These lobes are very rellexed. The eight stamens are borne nn 
long vertical filaments, and the ovary is made up of four or more fused 
carpels surmounted by a large style with a simple stigma. The fruit is 
described on p. jdo. 

Two small leguminous shrubs (leguminqsae, Dicot., p. 95)3 bearing 
especially attractive rose-coloured flowers, bloom during the months of 
July and September, though if the weather is warm they sometimes 
flower in June, These are the rest {or wrest) harrow's — the common 
and the spiny. 

The rest harrows arc the only native British representatives of the 
genus Omni r, a fairly large European genus wdl represented in Medi¬ 
terranean regions. There are three British species of Omni: f, though 
0 . mlimtQt the small annual rest harrow, is very rare and con fined to 
turfy habitats near the coast. Though the other two species grow on heath 
and moorlands, the common rest harrow may also be found in other dry, 
sandy places, and the spiny rest harrow' frequents coarse pastures and 
downs too. Both species also favour sites near the sea. When growing on 
farmed land, the plants are a nuisance because they have tough, creeping 
root-stocks, hence the common name rest or wrest, to stop the harrow. 
The generic name, which is from the Greek, also indicates the same. The 
presence of rest harrow (which in some parts is also known as cam mock) 
is said to indicate a poor soil. 

Common rest harrow r ( 0 . arvmsis) is a procumbent perennial, creeping 
shrub with shoots one to two feet long. Its leaves may be simple, though 
they are usually trifoliate, each leaflet having irregularly serrated edges. 
Both stems and leaves are slightly hairy, and sometimes a few spines may 
be present (Platt 20). 

The pink, delicately perfumed pcadike flowers are typically papilion¬ 
aceous. The standard petal is exceptionally large and is veined with a 
deeper red. All ten stamens are united* Though it secretes no nectar, 
the flower b often visited by bees, w hich obtain only pollen for their trouble. 
This is no doubt because the flower is so attractive to them. The fruit 
pod U small and swollen and contains only a Few seeds. 
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Since common res: harrow 
is of creeping habit, in some 
Floras its specific name is repem* 
Spiny rest harrow {O.spimsa) 
is of erect habit, sending up 
shoots six to eighteen inches 
high. There are two longitud¬ 
inal rows of hairs on the stem. 
This species is very similar 
to the common species, though 
spines {something like 
goisc, but less tough) 
pronounced. The 
leaves are similar, so are the 
flowers. The pod is larger. 

At one time, the spiny species 
was known as pin-weed. 

Where die blushing pin-weed's 
flower 

Closes up at everting houm 

Svtitudt: j. ciare 

herbs 
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COMMON REST HARROW 


Among the grasses (g ft ami¬ 
ne ae, Monocot.) peculiar to 
moorland is the purple moor grass [iXUUttm caeruUd)^ of which there are 
several sub-species, though the most common is a perennial which grows 
one to four feet high, displaying its long, narrow panicles of purple flowers 
during July and August. This genus was named after the eighteenth* 
century Jesuit missionary, J t Molina. The specific name indicates the 
colour of the flowers, coming from the Latin taemUiu, dark blue. 


Now is the time to look for the lovely harebell displaying its pendulous 
bells of sky-blue flowers in a variety of habitats, including turfy pastures, 
railway embankments, but above all on heaths, frequently occurring 
among the flowering heather* If the weather is kind, harebells bloom in 
June, though their best flowering season is July to September. 

O t ct the round throat her liitle head 
Its gay delight unbuoya : 

A harebell in the breeze of June 
Hath such melodious poise; 

And chiming with her hearts my heart 
Is only here and joy h a., 

HaithiU md Powy : laikence iu.won 
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Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended rates* bought so dear ; 

Ui Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipped in dew. 

Roktby : sgqtt 

The harebell is the L bluebell of Scotland \ but of course it is not 
related to the common bluebell (Sail# p. 205), the latter being a 

Monocotyledon. But frequently in literature, when a bluebell is men¬ 
tioned, it is the harebell which the author had in mind. On the other 
hand* some poets, including Shakespeare, have had Scilla nutans 111 mind 
when writing of the harebell. But the name harebell, or hair-bell as Johns 
c alls it, is more appropriately applied to the plant now under eonsidera¬ 
tion, for its stems are almost as thin as hairs* whereas there is nothing hair- 
like about Scilta nutans. 

The harebell is the most common wild member of the bellflower 
family ! cam p anulaceae , Dicot*, p, 4*6), and it, together with bellflowers 
themselves p. 41G}* is placed in the genus Campanula (C + r&tundifolid)- 
Frail though it looks* it is a hardy perennial growing six to eighteen 
inches high Plate 20 )* 





HAREBELLS 
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On the windy hilLi 
Lo, the little harebell leans 
On the spire-grass that it queens 
With bonnet blue. 

GEORGE MEREDITH 

Hie stems, and especially the flower-stalks, arc very slender and grace¬ 
ful, There arc three forms of leaves which merge into each other. The 
radical, ground-level leaves arc roundish and broadly serrated, in Tact, 
almost heart-shaped ; those on the lower parts of the plant are lance-shaped 
but broad ; those growing higher up are narrow and almost grass-like. 

The beautiful bells are borne in very open racemes* with a few 
flowers to each raceme. Each flower hangs on a thread-like stalk. There 
are five long, narrow* green sepals which are united only at their bases. 
The five blue petals form the bell with five recurv ed lobes at the rim. The 
five stamens are fused at their bases with the ovary, which bears a long* 
hairy style. The fruit is a capsule which gradually turns upright as it 
ripens, II is topped by the remains of the sepals and petals and there 
are valves on its upper rim through which the seeds are scattered as the 
capsule sways in the wind. 

Or, not less pleased, lay on some turret's bead. 

Catching from lulls of grass and hare-bdl flowers 
Their hunlcst whisper lo the passing breeze. 

Given out, white mid-day heat oppressed the plains. 

The Prelude : woRtwoKTu 

A herbaceous member of the heather family (ericaceae* Dicot p, p. 
478}* namely, the round-leaved or larger wintergreen, occurs on heaths; 
but it is very rare and is confined mainly to the south-east of England, It 
belougs to the genus Pjrola P T wtundifilia). This perennial evergreen 
grows eight to twelve inches high and displays its long spikes of white 
flowers during July to September. The floral structure is similar to that 
of other wintergreens (p. 2g6) ; but the diagnostic feature of this species 
is the bent style which first curves downwards and thfti, towards the tip, 
curves inwards. 

Marjoram also blooms during July and continues to do so until 
towards the end of September. Its favourite habitats are heaths and dry, 
calcareous hillsides, though 1 have often found it growing on die edges 
of cultivated soil if the latter be chalky. This plant* a favourite pot-herb 
in days gone by more so than 'today* is a member of the mint family 
{labiatae* Dicot., p. 158}. 

Here's flowers for you. 

Hot La vernier, minis, savory, marjoram. 

Tte Winter's Tnk* Act IV, Sc. 3 : suareseeare 

Marjoram is the only British representative of the genus Origanum, a 
small European genus which derives its name from the Greek om, moun- 
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MARJORAM 


tain, and gowns, beauty, though 
it thrives in many parts which 
arc Tar from mountainous pro* 
vided they are calcareous. The 
common name marjoram, and 
the older alternatives marjoram 
and margeron are corruptions 
of the Latin amaraius. 

Marjoram ( 0 . uulgart) is a 
perennial which grows one to 
two feet high. It spreads vegc- 
ta lively by means of a creeping 
root-stock. The stems arc tall, 
thin and woody. The stalked, 
oval leaves are borne in widely 
separated pairs. The small 
purple flowers arc arranged in 
dense, flat, terminal and axillary 
panicles. Each flower is sub¬ 
tended by a long coloured bract. 
The petal tube is almost regular 
though the upper lip is com¬ 
posed of two lobes and the lower 
of three. 


The entire plant is aromatic, like so many other members oi the 
mint family. That is why it is used as a pot-herb. Two other species arc 
cultivated for this purpose: they arc 0. majorana (sweet marjoram) and 
0. omits (pot marjoram). The tops of the plant are cut just as they are 
beginning to bloom. 

At one time, marjoram (Origanum) was considered to have medicinal 


virtues. l ..... 

The tortoise having tasted the viper suckrtK Origanum and is quickly revived. 

— Eufifiues : lyly 


More species of Si. John’s worts (Hypericum, hypericaceae, Dicot., 
p. .Jifl) will be discovered on heaths and moorland now in full bloom. 
Perforated St. John’s wort (H. perforatum) should be found with case, 
though this species favours a variety or habitats including woods (p. 418). 

Trailing or creeping St. John’s wort (//. humifusum, from the Latin 
hunuts, soil, and fusus, spread out) is a procumbent perennial sending Out 
spreading stems four to ten inches long and displaying its fairly small 
yellow flow ers during July and August. Its leaves contain no oil glands, 
as some other species do. 

Upright St. John's wort (H. ptdchrum) is a fairly tall, erect perennial 
isix inches to two Feet) which also bears yellow flowers during July and 
August. When the flowers are in bud their tips have a reddish tinge. 
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Another of the chamomiles {AiUkemh y comfosstae* Dicol,, p. 364) ? 
the common chamomile (A, nohitis), grows on heaths and other turfy 
sites, displaying its white flower-heads during July to October* It is not 
a very tall plant, growing three to twelve inches high, though it tends to 
be procumbent. The whole plant is pleasantly aromatic* 1 he slightly 
downy leaves, smaller than those of other specks, arc repeatedly cut into 
fine segments. The [lower-heads are borne on solitary stalks, and, con¬ 
sidering the usually sombre surroundings of the plant, they stand out 
conspicuously as indicated by the Latin specific name. I he disk flowers 
are tubular and yellow: the ray (lowers liguiatc and white. The latter 
droop before the flower-head is quite mature, then they stand out firmly. 

The second, and only other British genus of the small flax family 
(linaceae, Dicot., p. 450), namely, Radiol& , is represented in Britain by 
one species, R- linoides^ known in some parts as allseed, in others as thyme¬ 
leaved flaxseed* This appears on the bare parts of certain damp heaths, 
but it is far from common. (This plant must not be confused with the very 
rare four-leaved allseed, Poljcarpon ttlraphyllum, a member of the pink 
family*) 

Thyme-leaved allseed is one of the tiniest ot British flowering plants* 
growing only one to three inches high and having much-forked branches 
■which grow out 111 all directions* This habit is indicated by the generic 
name which is a diminutive of tire Latin radius. Small ovate leaves arc 
borne in pairs on the stem wherever it forks* 

During July and August, this minute plant can scarcely be missed, for 
it is covered w ith a mass of very small white flowers. Each or these has 
four, deeply toothed sepals, four petals, four stamens and an ovary made 
up of four fused carpels surmounted by four free styles* 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR ON MOUNTAIN, 


MOORLAND AN I 
(The number fithtokg eafhjbir.'tr 

Bell-flower, rvy-leaved, 417 
Birchs foot, 355 
Broomrape, Greater, 258 
Campion, Muss, 250 
CaLckfly, Dwarf, 250 
Cm's ear, Long-roolcd B 3*R 
Clover, Slender, 374 
Cowberry, 373 
Cow-wheat. Common, 
Dogwood, Dwarf, 373 
Kyebright, 357 
Mbabane* Bbc, 442 
Furze, <>4 

Germander, Wood, 294 


HEATH DURING JULY 
the pogi m tehidt if u menli&ud or dumbed) 

Golden rod, 421 
Gone, 94 

Grass, Mil weed, 379 
Green weed, Petty, 252 
Lousewort, Field* 175 
Louscwort, Heath 175 
Milkwort, 339 
Orchis, Spotted, 378 
Pearlwort, Heath, 374 
Pink, Cheddar, 374 
Plantain, Hoary* 337 
Plantain, I*amb a s-tongue, 33G 
Raspberry, 232 
Red-rattle, Dwarf, 173 
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RuScn>jE h 381 
Sage, Wood* 

St. John's Wort, Perforated, 418 
Scabious Devil'a-blt (Premocse)* 445 
ikab[ou% ShecpVbh, 376 
Scabrous, Small* .444 
Sheep Vbit, 376 
Speedwell, Common, 357 
Sihehwort, Heath, 35b 
SlLtchwort, Lcss.tr* ^56 
Stork's bill* Hemlock, 355 
Sundews, 493 


Thisile* Garline, 37G 
Thyme, Wild, 378 
Toemmtii, 374 
Trefoil, Least YcOow, 374 
1 Vefoil r Strawberry* 438 
'fwayblade, Small, 37b 
Whin, Needle, 25s 
Whin, Petty* 252 
Willow, Dwarf, 373 
Willow* Veined, 373 
Willow, Whortk-lcavcd, 373 
Willow, Woolly, 373 
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MOISTURE-LOVING PLANTS, 
SEMI-AQUATICS AND AQUATICS 

0 U R 1 N G this, the hottest part, of the year, the coolest of habitats — 
marshes, ponds, lakes, ditches, streams and rivers - - offer their maxima 
of flora. 

DAMP MEADOWS AND OTHER HUMID SITES 

In damp meadows and other very humid though not entirely watcr- 
marsh land, a number of those plants already met arc still flower¬ 
ing. There are some new arrivals also, but nothing very startling - - just 
a few moisture-loving species of genera and families by now familiar to us. 

There is, for example, the knotted pearlwort or knotted spurrey, of 
the genus Sagim (p. 262), belonging to the pink family (caryophvlla- 
ceae, Dicot., p. 99), It favours damp, sandy places. Though, like most 
pearl worts (pp. 262, 264), the knotted species (S. nodosa) is small, usually 
growing less than six inches in height and having very small, narrow, 
lance-shaped leaves, it is much branched and the branches are almost 
erect. Furthermore, its white flowers which appear during July to 
September are Jess numerous but larger than those of most pcarlworts, 
and they stand out conspicuously because their five petals are longer 
than the five sepals. There are ten stamens and five styles. The specific 
name or this plaht is from the Latin for jointed, for, in this respect, it is 
like most members of the pink family. 

In damp meadows and even in wetter marshes the two St. John’s 
worts [Hypericum species, hypesigaceae), Dicot., p. 418, namely, irnper- 
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foratc (//. dubium) and the square-stalked (H. quadrartgultim) should not be 
difficult to find, though imperforate St. John’s wort is more at home in 
hilly and mountainous districts. 

Both arc very typical of their family, having smooth, oval and sessile 
leaves borne in pairs, each pair at right angles to the next. The 
large yellow flowers are borne in massed terminal heads anti appear 
during July to September. H. dubium has no oil glands, and its stem 
has four ridges with rounded angles: H. quadrattgulum has oil glands 
in its leaves and the angles of the four-ridged stems arc more sharply 
defined. 


vw 
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The mint family (labiatae, Dicot., p. 158) is represented in fields 
and other damp places (sometimes also, but not so often, in marshes) by 
the marsh woundwort. This species {Stachs paluilrii) is very similar to the 
hedge woundwort (5. syivatiea, p. 433), being a perennial growing one to 
three lee 1 high ; but it can Vie distinguished from ihr hedge-growing species 
since its serrated leaves arc not so broad at the base and they taper more, 
and their flowers 'also borne in whorls of six) arc lighter purple in colour, 
[’hey appear during July and 
August. 

Among the composites (com- 
positae, Dicot., p. 126) which 
favour moist and watery places 
arc the two flea banes, the 
common and the small, Ixith 
members of the genus Pulicam. 

But these must not be confused 
with the blue (p, 442) and 
the Canadian (p. 472) fie a bancs, 
both of which are members of a 
different genus, Erigeron . 

Common flea banc (P. dyten- 
ttrica) grows in moist and watery 
places, though it is seldom 
found in Scotland at all. Small 
Ilea banc (i\ firoitmto) is rare 
everywhere. The former blooms 
during July to September; the' 
latter during August and Sep¬ 
tember. These Ucabanes, like 
the others, are abhorrent to 
certain Insects: the generic 
name is from the Latin fulex, 
flea. In olden day's, when the 
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floors of houses were strewn with rushes and in consequence harboured 
fleas and other insects, flea banc was periodically burned in them. At 
any rate the smoke from it often succeeded in driving the insects away. 
Common flea bane is also considered by some to be a cure for dysentery, 
lienee its specific name. 

Common flea banc is a perennial growing one to two feet high and 
utlh yellow flower-heads. It is a sturdy‘looking plant with large leaves, 
broadly lance-shaped, wavy, hairy and with irregularly toothed margins. 
These are arranged spirally' on the stem anti are stalkless, with the lower 
part of each blade partially encircling the stem. 

The flowers arc borne in perfect circular and flat capitula. Yellow 
tubular flowers form a compact disk. The long, yellow, ligulate ray 
dowers arc closely packed in a single row. Each flower has a hairy' 
pappus. 


then there are the bur-marigolds, the nodding and the trifid or three- 
den, also members of the compos) tae, Dicot. These are the only repre¬ 
sentatives ot the genus Bidtns, a large composite genus. Both species 


favour moist places, even marshes. 



NODDING BUR-MARIGOLD 


IljffSJ lid Urn 


1 he generic name is derived from 
the Latin At, two, and df ttx, teeth* 
since the seed bears two spurs. 

Nodding bur-marigold { B # 
cenwa, from the Latin ctmuus, 
nodding) is a curious composite 
animal growing anything from 
two inches to two feet in height 
and presenting its brownish- 
or greenish-yellow bu t ton-li ke 
flower-heads during July to 
October* It tends to be succu¬ 
lent* The leases are simple, 
long* lance-shaped and fairly 
regularly serrated. 

There is no mistaking the 
drooping flower-heads. Each 
is enclosed in a very conspicuous 
involucre, the outer bracts of 
which arc exceptionally long, 
spreading and leaf-]ike. Usu¬ 
ally all the flowers arc tubular. 
The fruit is interesting, for it is 
ridged by three to five longitud¬ 
inal ridges, and at the top of 
the Fruit each ridge is extended 
into a stift bristle which takes 
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the place of a pappus. Each 
bristle is covered with back- 
wardly pointing small barbs and 
by their means the ripe fruit 
steals a ride on any animal which 
contacts it. 

Trifid or three-cleft bur- 
marigold (ff. tripartita) is very 
like the nodding but its leaves 
are cleft into three serrated 
lobes. The flower-heads are 
somewhat smaller* but the 
spreading invoiucral bracts arc 
larger. 
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Marsh ragwort (jStfirria aqua- 
tims), also of the family com¬ 
pos itajs, Dicot., does not usually 
grow in marshes but prefers 
moist meadows. It is some¬ 
what like the ordinary ragwort 
\S. j&&>bara) t t hough it is neither 
so tall nor so robust* growing one 
to three feet high and displaying 
its yellow flower-heads during 
July and August The leaves 
are similar to those of ordinary 

ragwort though they are not so large nor so much lobed. The flower- 
heads are very similar though they do not grow in such dense masses. 


mm. 
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MARSHES A.SJD ROCS 

4 Marshes and bogs this time of year, the height of summer, abound 
with flowers; though none of them is so conspicuous as those of earlier 
mouths, such as marsh mangold, cuckoo flower and iris. But some — 
usually the more localised or rare, suc h as grass of Parnassus and the 
insectivorous sundews — are or particular interest, 

Grass of Parnassus grows in moorland marshes and bogs mainly in 
the north. Sometimes, however, it appe:trs farther south, bedecking the 
most foul swamps. It is one of the lew elegant marsh plants of July, 
It is a member oi the saxifrage family (saxifraqaceae, Dicot., p. 183) 
the only British representative of the genus Pamassia, most members of 
which, in whatever clime they thrive, prefer marshy habitats. The 
genus is named after Mount Parnassus, the mountain of the Muses 
where, according to Dioscorides, the plants abounded (Plat- set). 
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DR ASS or I'AftN A&SUS 


Grass of Parnassus fP. 
fm) is a perennial which grows 
anything from three to eight 
inches high and has a strong 
root-stock. It is not much like 
the other saxifrages in general 
appearance. Mmt of the leaves 
grow from ground-level, each 
on a long stalk. The blade is 
shaped tike an elongated heart 
with a fairly pointed apex and 
smooth margins. One or two 
smaller leaves may grow on ihe 
stem, and then they arc sessile, 
the lower part of each blade 
almost surrounding the stem. 

The star-like, white flowers, 
a half to one inch in diameter* 
appear solitary at the ends of 
long flower-stalks during July to 
Sep tem be r. There a re five green 
sepals united only at their bases, 
and live open, salver-like, broad 
petals, white veined with green. 
The stamens are curious. There 
is a whorl of five normal ones, 
then, alternating with these, five 
c ompletely modified so that they 


have lost their norma I structure 
and have become nectaries. Each is large and fan-shaped. The fan 
extends into about a dozen finger-like tentacles at the ends of which are 
glands which secrete nectar. The two carpels are fused to Form a large, 
almost spherical ovary. Surmounting it arc four stigmas with no inter¬ 
vening style. The fruit is a capsule. 


Pale ilar that by the lochs of Galloway, 

In wet green places the rfeplh and height 
Dost keep ihinc hour while Autumn ebbs away* 

When now the moors have doffed the heasher bright* 

Grass of Parnassua, flower of my drbght. 

How gladly with ihe unpemiiried hay— 

Garlands not mine, and leaves that not decay — 

How gladly would t iwinc thee if I might! 

Gran of Para aims : ANDREW UNO 


The most interesting plant to look for in bogs during this time of the 
year is the insectivorous sundew, one of the few insectivorous plants 
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ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW 

leaf has a round blade bo me at 
the end of a long hairy stalk. 
The blades of D* intermedia {longi- 
folia) arc long and spoon-shaped 
and they stand erect on their 
stalks. The blades of D . mglka 
arc twice as long as those of 
intermedia and they are 1x»rnc on 
oblique stalks. 

It is the leaf which Forms the 
i nsect -1 rappi ng median ism in 
all three species. Each is green 
with patches of red; this com¬ 
bination of colours attracts the 
i nsccts. r file ma rgi ns and Upper 
surface of the blade arc covered 
with long, hair-like tentacles — 
about two hundred to each 


(p* 49) indigenous to Great 
Britain* The sundews grow in 
acid bogs and in the moist 
hollows of sandy heaths. There 
are three British species which 
are included in the genus 
Drosera, the only genus in this 
Country belonging to the family 
DRGSERACEAE* Dicot., a family 
composed of nothing but insecti¬ 
vorous plants, yet one very 
closely related to the saxifrao a- 

CEAE* 

Round-leaved sundew {D r 
roiundifolia) is common in most 
parts of Britain; long-leaved 
sundew' { D. is rare in the 

south of England : lesser long¬ 
leaved or the narrow - leaved 
sundew (D. intermedia or Imgi- 
folia) is fairly well distributed 
but is not so common as the 
round-leaved* 

All three plants are perennial, 
very small 3 with nothing but 
radical eaves. Those of D . to- 
fund folia form a rosette. Each 


LEAF OF SUNDEW 
side view; rig&f* from dew after being 
iMUtfred with a pencil 
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blade. Each tentacle ends in a club-shaped swelling which Is covered with 
a sticky subs lance which looks like dew. When the insect alights on the 
leaf it is caught by this glutinous material. Then die tentacles bend over 
towards the mid-rib of the blade, with the result that the insect is pressed 
firmly against the surface of the leaf The ends of the tentacles then secrete 
digestive juices which dissolve the nitrogen-containing parts of the insect* 
These food substances are then absorbed by the leaf. After absorption is 
complete, the leaf opens out again and the remains of the insect are blown 
away. This movement of sundew's tentacles can be stimulated by gently 
touching them with a pencil Frequently the tentacles on the leaf look 
like drops of dew, hence the common name and the generic name 
which b from the Greek dwsQs 3 dew. The three specific names explain 
themselves. To the old herbalists sundew was ros-salu, and at one 
time it was called youth wart since it was supposed to have the powers of 
rejuvenation* 

The small white sundew flowers are alike in all three species. They 
are borne on erect, thin, fairly tough flower-stalks, in all three species 
varying from two to eight inches high. The flower-stalks arc curled 
when in bud. In all cases the flowers appear during July and August, 
forming small, open racemes with a tendency to be one-sided. Each 
flow er has five sepals, five joined but regular petals t five stamens and a 
$inglc-chambcred ovoid ovary surmounted by six to eight styles. It b 
usually self-pollinated. 

A little marsh-planl, yellow-green. 

And pricked al lip with tender red. 

Tread close, and either way you tread 
Some faint black water jets between 
Lesl you should bruise the entiotu head, 

Tht Sundew i SWINBCRIUS 

Several other families, by now familiar to us, have representatives 
growing in marshes, etc*, and blooming during July and onwards. 
There is, Jbr example, the marsh birdVfbqt trefoil, a member of the pea 
family (legumixosae, Dicot, p. 95). It is a dose relative of the bird's- 
foot trefoil (Lotus cornkulahn) of meadows (p + 437). But marsh bird's- 
foot trefoil \L- uligimsus f from the Latin utigo, moisture) is a taller, erect 
perennial growing six inches to two feet In height. The entire plant is 
hairj’. Its yellow flowers appear during July to September. 

Another of the willowbcrbs Epikbium species, qnacraceae, Dicot., 
p, 287) also appears on the marshy scene. This is the marsh or narrow- 
kaved willow herb [E* paluifre) which prefers acid bogs. Like all other 
species of EfiU&bum^ it Is a perennial. It grows six to eighteen inches 
high, displaying its rose-lilac flowers during July to September. The 
leaves arc narrow with slightly toothed margins. 
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Another of the umbelliferous dropworts (Otnanlhe species, umbelli- 
ferak, Dicot., p. 165), namely hemlock water dr op wort ( 0 . r rot at a), now 
blooms, mainly in marshy places. It is a tall, coarse, robust perennial 
attaining a height of two to five feet. It is poisonous; in fact, it has been 
known to cause casualties among cattle. The entire plant is larger than 
the parsley dropwort (p. 407). The root bears large root-tubers. The large 
compound umbels of white flowers open out during July and August. 

Two beds (raws, close relatives or the lady’s (p. 334) and Lite hedge 
{p. 428}, all species of the genus Galium, thrive in marshes and bogs and 
bloom during July and August. They are marsh or water bedstrav. 
(G. palustre) and hog or rough marsh bedstraw G. uligiaomm). Both are 
perennial, growing one to two feet high and bearing their leaves in whorls 
typical of die family (rubiaceae, Dicot., p. tfil), The white flowers grow 
in panicles. But it is easy to distinguish between the two marsh-loving 
species, for palustre is much more robust with about four large leaves, 
though often of unequal length, to each whorl. On the leaf margins arc 
very' fine prickles. The fruit is smooth. Uiiginasum is a much weaker 
plant with thin stems, about six much smaller leaves to each whorl and a 
rough, granulate fruit. 

Among the composites (0011 posit At, Dicot., p. 126) is the marsh 
cudweed of the genus Gnaphdium (G. uliginosum) . This fairly large cosmo¬ 
politan genus is represented in Britain by about half a dozen species, 
none of which is very' common and most of which grow in heathy or 
mountainous habitats. The leaves and stems — especially the latter — 
arc very r hairy, as is indicated by the generic name which is from the 
Greek gnapkalhtt, wool. Marsh cudweed is an annual growing two to 
nine inches high. Its spreading stem is much branched, giving a bushy 
plant bearing" many small but long, lance-shaped leaves with smooth 
margins. The flower-heads appear over a long season {July to October), 
growing in crowded tufts which are frequently overgrown by the leaves. 
Each flower-head is enclosed in an involucre of yellowish-brown bracts. 
All the small yellow' flowers arc tubular, each having a pappus of long 
white hairs. 

The scarlet pimpernel iAnagallis arvfnsis} T of the natural order primula- 
ceak. Dicot. (p. 368), has a relative in the bog pimpernel {A. tenel/a), ■ 
a smaller plant which blooms in bogs during July and August. Its thin, 
delicate character is indie a led by the specific name, which is from the 
Latin tenuis. Being of such a delicate and therefore weak nature, it tends 
to be procumbent, not growing much more than two or three inches 
high. Vegetalively it is very like the scarlet pimpernel, with much smaller, 
sessile, oval leaves borne in pairs. These are not spotted like those of the 
scarlet species. Structurally the flower is similar too; but it is pink and 
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relatively larger, since the pet ah arc much longer than the sepals. The 
flowers stand out conspicuously on small* erect stalks which grow up Irom 
the procumbent branches. 

Of the many speedwells, species of Vmmca (scrophul ah i aceae, 
Dicot., p- i Bo), V* scutclta, the marsh speed well is now in bloom. Unlike 
most speedwells, its flowers arc usually pale pink or white, though they 
are typical in structure. The plant is a straggling perennial growing sis 
to twelve inches high and bearing pairs of linear, lance shaped, slightly 
toothed leaves all the way up the stem. The very small flowers are 
borne in open axillary racemes towards the ends or the branches. They 
appear during July and August. The fruit is a flat, shield-shaped 
capsule (seuteifaj from the Latin scutatus, diminution of the Latin scutum f a 
shield). 

Several marsh-growing Monocotyledons break into bloom during 
July. Among them is marsh bdkborine, close relative of the broad- 
leaved helleborine (Epipactis orchujageae, Monocot,, p. 209)* 

Marsh hclleborine {E. palustris) is a much smaller perennial, however* 

usually growing about a foot 
high. Its leaves arc large, but 
not broad. They sheathe the stem 
at their bases, and their blades 
are lance-shaped and pointed. 
The flowers arc borne in smaller 
and much more open racemes 
and are subtended by shorter 
bracts. Each flower is greenish 
or dirty white, marked with red 
or purple. The plant blooms 
during July and August. 

An interesting liliaceous plant 
(raUACEAR, MonocoL, p. 205) to 
look for in bogs is the bog 
asphodel, which spreads through 
water-logged soil by means of 
thick underground stems, sending 
up at intervals rigid and strong 
conspicuously parallel - veined 
leaves, sword-shaped and ending 
in a long point. Bog asphodel 
is the only British representative 
of the very small, north temperate 
marsh heixeborine genus Nafthicium (A r + ussi/ragum ). 



Hat oil fforfia 
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The generic name is. a diminutive 
of the Greek narthex $ rod, though 
the British representative bears 
little resemblance. The specific 
name is from the Latin, cu, bone, 
and frengOj to break, Ibr once 
upon a lime country-folk be¬ 
lieved that if cattle ate this plant 
their bones became brittle. 

The delightful golden-yellow 
flowers open out during July and 
August. They grow in fairly 
close racemes at the ends of erect 
stems six to twelve inches high. 

Small leaves are arranged on 
these stems in spiral fashion. 

The flower h typically liliaceous. 

There is a perianth of six long 
and pointed segments, six downy 
stamens, and an ovary of three 
fused carpels with one long 
style. Though conspicuous, the 
flotvers secrete no nectar, so 
they are usually self-pollinated. 

The fruit is a long, red capsule containing numerous seeds. 

Of the many members of the sedge family (t: vplr ac l ak, Monocot., 
p. 270), the genus Scirpus is one of the most comm tun One of the most 
conspicuous British species is the bulrush (S. /(wwim), so detailed con¬ 
sideration of this genus will be deferred until we find this species p. 510). 
Meanwhile, in marshes the wood clubrush (S. sylvatkm) is now blooming 
and will do so during this month and August. In spite of its common 
and specific names, it favours marshes, though it is also to be found in moist 
woods. It is a very' common perennial growing one to two feet high, 
similar to, though in all respects smaller than, the bulrush. 

Several other species of Scirpus f all known as du brushes, are to be 
found blooming in damp, semi-aquatic or aquatic (both fresh and salt) 
habitats at this time of year- but detailed consideration of such a large 
genus is impossible here. 

BANKS OF RIVERS, PONDS AND LAKES 

Here is the place where Loveliness keeps house. 

Between the river and the wooded hills. 

H&£ Is iht Place : madoon cawein 

River-banks and the edges of ponds and lakes are naturally luxuriant 
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with vegetation at the height of summer, and so many new flowers must 
now be expected, though since such plants are very sensitive to climatic 
conditions, it is likely that some of them will break into bloom in June if 
the weather is favourable. 

The familiar buttercup family (ranunculageaE, Dicot,, p. 229), 
most of whose members bloom dining the first part of the year — some 
of them very early, crops up again with the common or yellow meadow 
me* a plant which grows not only along the banks of rivers and ditches 
but also in very moist meadows. It introduces a new genus, Tkalicintm , a 
small north temperate genus whose name is from the Greek thaliktron^ 
derived from tkalb, to abound im This probably refers to the fact that 
the plants arc usually crowded with flowers, insignificant though they arc. 

Common meadow rue { T * Jkmm t from the Latin Jfcm, golden yellow) 
is a tall perennial ‘two to four feet} which exhibits masses of pale-yellow 
flowers during July and August. The leaves are large and are very like 
those of the common buttercup. The flowers are borne in dense terminal s 
erect panicles. Each pale-yellow flower has four or five pctaloid sepals, 
but no actual petals. There are many free stamens and many free 
carpus- 

There are two other British species of Thalktrum* T. minus > the small 
meadow rue, grows in rocky places and grows nine inches to two feet 
high. Its small, graceful leaves arc so cut as to be fern-like* The flowers 
droop in very open racemes. T. alpinum, the alpine meadow me, favours 
wet mountainous habitats, mainly in Walts and Scotland. It h even 
smaller, with small, deeply cut 3 procumbent leaves, and flowers borne in 
erect racemes four to eight inches high. Each flower droops when fully 
mature. Both these species bloom during July and August. 

Again the willowherb family (o k a grace At, Dicotp. 12S7) asserts itself 
this time with the tallest of the willowherbs, the great hairy which 
flourishes along the banks of streams, rivers and lakes. It cannot be 
missed, for it grows three to five feet high, frequently forming huge 
masses since it has strong creeping roots. 

With many a curve my batiks I fret 
By many a field and fallow* 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-wccd and mallow. 

Thi /fr(hfl.V : TENNYSON 

This species (EpHobtum fnrsutum) is vegetatively very like the rose-bay 
wfilowherb (p. 45®)* though sturdier and taller, with masses of long, 
narrow, lance-shaped, serrated leaves emerging from the tops to the 
bottoms of the stems in opposite pairs. They arc very hairy. The rose- 
coloured Bowers, which appear during July and August, are borne in 
smaller, terminal racemes; but each grows on a much longer stalk and 
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is considerably larger, being a 
half to three quarters of an inch 
in diameter. It also differs from 
the nose-bay flower in being 
quite regular, that is* there is not 
the single wide gap between the 
four heart-shaped petals. The 
prominent stigma Is clcfL into 
four. 

In some localities* the great 
hairy willow-herb is known as 
eodllns and cream* which prob¬ 
ably comes from a very old 
name* querdling. 

Among other willowherbs 
which grow along the sides of 
streams and ditches is the 
sqil are-stalked wil low lie rb (E* 
ktragonun^ from the Greek Ulra? 
four, and gmia T angle), for the 
stem is square in cross-section. 
This, like other wfllowherbs, is 
perennial* it grows one to three 
feet high and has much smaller 
flowers than the great hairy 
species. Its stigmas are not 



HvniJ iUiti* 


GREAT HAIRY WILLOW HERB 
Ml, inflorescence 


cleft. 

Small-flowered or hoary wil- ,. 

lowherb {£*. parviflorum, from the Latin parvus , small or few) is a smaller 
plant growing one to two feet high. Its small flowers arc very like t lose 
of the gTCit hairy except for size; even its stigma is cklt into lour. 


Hemp agrimony, wliich grows along river-banks and in moist, shaded 
meadows and damp woods, is a particularly interesting plant, cause 
though it belongs to the comfositae, Dicot., most of whose members are 
obvious composites, tins plant does not look composite at a . ro * 
not be confused with common agrimony (rosaceae, P- 344>> ' <JU ' £ *' 
there is little likelihood of this, for the plants are totally different. 

Hemp agrimony is the only British representative o ie arg 6_ 

To have discovered its medicinal value. Hemp = 'y(£;m,, 
aaLam, Latin meaning like canaato. hemp ■)a J^tmnnj wh.ch 
send, up mane, of erect shams ■'*» » «>“ feet htgh. 1 he firm, utddtsh 


i /Tjfflurfrj irt p. 1 7 * ■ 
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Stems do not branch except near the top where they bear the inflorescences. 
The downy leaves, arranged in opposite pairs, are divided into three or 
five leaflets, two to four indies long, each of which is lance-shaped and 
pointed with regularly toothed margins. 

The inflorescence is vastly different from that of a typical composite 
capitulum, such as, for example, that of daisy or dandelion. It Is made 
up of a mass of dull purple flower-heads. Though each flower-head 
looks superficially like a single flower, it is in fact a collection of about 
five tubular flowers surrounded by about twice as many bracts. Each 
tubular flower has a long, hairy pappus. The style i$ very' long and deeply 
cleft into two hairy' branches. These flower-heads appear during July 
to September and sometimes even October, 

Hemp agrimony is particularly attractive to butterflies. Its fruit is 
beautifully plumed. 


When purple loosestrife is in bloom there is no risk of overlooking it, 
lor it usually grows along river-banks and sometimes marshes, forming 
compact clumps with conspicuously brilliant purple flowers. It intro¬ 
duces a new flowering plant family, namely, lythraceae, Dicot., a not 
very large family, but one whose species may be found in most pai 
the world except in very cold dimes, The opportunity now arises 
examining the whole family as represented in Britain, for here there are 
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only two genera, Lytkmm and Piplis t both containing riverside and marsh 
plants which bloom during July and August and sometimes September. 

Purple loosestrife (Lylkmm mlicaria) is die only fairly common British 
representative of the genus Lythrum^ though there is another species* 
L. kyssQpifolia, the hyssop-leaved loosestrife which grows in moist places 
but is very rare. The generic name is from the Greek lyihron, gore, refer¬ 
ring to the colour of the flowers. 

The exceedingly handsome purple loosestrife i$ a perennial which 
grows two to five feet high, often among reeds and rushes> too near the 
water to be reached easily (Plate 21). 

And aft long purple qn the crater's brink 
Have lempied me io wade, in spile of faie > 

To pluck the flowers—oh to look back and think, 

What pirating pains such simple joy's create - 

Tfe Jq$s 0/ Ymth : j* clahe 

Its tall aerial stems form small clumps which emerge from underground 
stems. The lance-shaped leaves arc borne in opposite pairs. They are 
like those of willow* hence the specific name and the less common name 
of willowstrifc. 

But it is the flowers w r hich are of especial botanical interest. They 
grow in whorls which form long* 
bright-purple spiked ike inflores¬ 
cences. 

Purple arc Lhc spins of iht velvet 
loosestrife; 

On the gliding water lies a purple 
stain, 

Hour by hour it blushes where 
the brimming river rushes, 

Rushes gaily, rushes proudly * but 

eometh not again. 

On a day of deep midsummer 
doth the purple loosest rife 

Break m dustCTcd blossom, on a 
day that poets know. 

Over beds of whispering rushes, 
where the green dim freshet 
gushes, 

Where through leagues of level 
pasiureland the stream winds 
slow. 

Thf Lotftstrifc : Ar c r kflnsox 

The calyx takes the form of 
a tube with eight to twelve 
teeth, every other one being 
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large and spreading. The six bright- 
purple petals are free and spreading 
out into a circle almost an inch in 
diameter. There are twelve stamens 
— six long and six short. The two 
carpels arc fused to form a two- 
chambered ovary with a common 
style ending in a disk-like stigma. 

There arc three forms of flower 
distinguished from each other by long, 
intermediate and short styles. This 
gives a very elaborate means of en¬ 
suring cross-pollination, for each form 
of flower grows on a different plant. 
Reference to the diagram herewith 
will show how cross-pollination is effected. In the long-styled flower, 
the style projects beyond all twelve stamens. In the intermediate form, 
the style brings its stigma about half-way between the anthers of the short 
and the anthers of the long stamens. In the short-styled flower, the style 
ends below all twelve stamens. Since the visiting insect enters all flowers in 
the same way and penetrates to the same depth, it follows that: (a) long- 
styled (lowers are pollinated by intermediate- and short-styled flowers 
only; I, ft) intermediate-styled flowers by long- and short-styled ones only ; 
(e) short-styled flowers by long- and intendediate-slylcd ones onlv. This 
gives eighteen different forms of cross-pollination. We have already seen 
Lhc dimorphism of primrose flowers (pin-eyed and thrum-eyed, p. 109); 
here we have floral irimorphlsm. 

The fruit of purple loosestrife is a capsule. 

The other British genus of the family lythkacear. Dicot., namely, 
Ptphs, is represented by one species only, that is, P, porttda, the water 
purslane which also grows along the margins of lakes and ponds, and on 
river-banks, and displays its very small purple flowers during July and 
August. But it is quite a different-looking plant from the showy purple 
loosestrife. It is a humble, creeping aquatic sending out branch shoots 
three to eight inches long. Usually it is an annual j but if bv chance 
it becomes submerged in the water then the stems lengthen and the plant 
becomes perennial. r 

The generic name is Greek and was at one time applied to a totally 
different plant, namely, Euphorbia p<pfai. The plant was once supposed 
to have purgative properties, as indicated by the specific name, portula, 
meaning a little gate (diminutive 0 f porta). 

The small leaves arc home in opposite pairs. They arc ovoid, being blunt 
and broad at the distal end and narrow near the base. The stem is tinged 
with red, and if the plant becomes too dry, then the leaves turn red also. 
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The inconspicuous flowers are borne in axillary positions. The bdl- 
shaped calyx has twelve teeth* the alternate ones being larger than the 
others. The six minute purple petals may be absent altogether* especially 
if the plant is submerged in any event s they soon fall off. There are six 
stamens. The style is short. Since such an inconspicuous flower, growing 
under doubtful conditions (sometimes aerial, sometimes submerged), 
could scarcely be expected to attract insects, the Bower pollinates itself by 
the simple expedient of curving the stamens over towards the stigma. 

Purple loosestrife naturally brings to mind the yellow loosestrife 
(already mentioned on p s 216), for this also grows along river-banks and 
in watery' places and al$o blooms during July and August. But there the 
resemblance end!** for yellow loosestrife belongs to a totally different 
Family- - that of the primrose ( frjmuuaceae, Dicot., p. 107). We have 
already met the genus to which it belongs* Lysimachia^ through the yellow 
pimpernel [L, ntmamm, p. 2*6) and creeping Jenny {£. nunumtlarioj p. 
386) * but yellow loosestrife (L. vulgaris) is perhaps the most common of 
all in the wild state. The old herbal derivation of the generic name is 
Irom the Greek luo y to loose, and macke, strife. Some country-folk tic 
sprigs of yellow loosestrife under horses* collars to keep irritating flics away* 
The Romans also did this for both their oxen and their horses, thus pre¬ 
venting irritation and possible consequent strife among the animals. 

Yellow Lysimachui, to give sweet real 
To the faint shepherd, tilling, where it comes 
All busy gnaw and every fly that hums. 

Tht Faithful Shephtrd&j t - beauuont ant > flf.tcicer 

Other authorities derive the name from Lysimachus > either the King of 
Thrace or the Thracian city of that name. There are about half a dozen 
British species of this temperate and sub-tropical genus; but, with the 
exception of the three 50 far mentioned, they are rare. All three of the 
common species are cultivated in gardens, and there are several cultivated 
varieties. 

With the exception offloral structure, yellow loosestrife is very different 
from creeping Jenny and yellow pimpernel lor it is an erect perennial 
growing one to three feet high, frequently forming clumps. The fairly 
large leaves may be borne in opposite pairs or in whorls of three or four. 
Each is broad at the base but quickly tapers to a point; the margins are 
smooth. The leaf-blade is dotted with black. 

The flowers may be borne singly or on stalks emerging from the leaf 
axils, though more often they form attractive, dense pyramidal panicles 
at the tops of the stems. In each flower there arc five sepals forming a 
tubular calyx with five red-edged teeth. The five yellow petals are united 
at their bases, but their five oval and pointed lobes spread right out. 
There arc five hairy stamens [Plait at), 
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The family scropjillakiaueae, Dicot. (p. 226), is represented along 
river-banks, etc., by several handsome plants, but none of them is wide¬ 
spread, being of localised distribution only. Perhaps the most common 
arc water speedwell and the water figwort. 

Water speedwell belongs to the large genus Veronica ( V, magallis), and 
so far as floral structure is concerned it is typical (p. 22 7). It is a perennial 
growing one to two feet high with long, fairly narrow, pointed, lance¬ 
shaped leaves, having serrated edges and arranged in pairs. The flesh- 
coloured, pale-mauve or sometimes white flowers are massed in many 
long, pyramidal racemes which emerge from the leaf-axils towards the 
tops of the stems. These appear during July to September. This repeated 
flowering is indicated in the specific name, which is from the Greek 
anagallo i to decorate. 

Water figwort or water betony (Strophulttria aquatica) is a close relative of 
knotted figwort ( 5 . nodosa , p, 417), also of the family scrophitlarjaceae, 
Dicot. It grows along river-banks and in other wet places, but is a 

much taller perennial than the 
knotted species, attaining a 
height of anything from two 
to four feet. The stem has 
four longitudinal flanges which 
make it appear square. The 
leaves arc quite devoid of hairs. 
The greenish-brown flowers, 
which appear during July to 
September, arc arranged in 
terminal panicles with no inter¬ 
vening leaves. Each flower is 
somewhat larger than that of 
knotted figwort. 

A common plant in moist 
places, the fijjwort, besus small 
velvety flowers, much the colour of 
the red velvet topknot of the gold 
finch.—77ie Opm Air: richard 

jEFFEflJEa 

Two very handsome water- 
loving members of the family 

SCROPHU LA RlACEAE, DlCOt., a/C 

the monkey-flower and musk; 
but both are garden escapes. 
Both belong to the genus 
Mimulus, a name derived from 
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the Latin mimus, mimic, referring to the mask-like corolla. The monkey- 
flower (M. langsdorjH, though some Floras name it M. him) grows 
locally in wet ground and along rivcr-bauks. It is a native of North 
America which escaped from cultivation in this country during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is a perennial which grows one to 
two feet high, with broad, oval, toothed leaves arranged in pairs. Its 
very large yellow flowers, which appear during July and August, are 
borne on stalks, which emerge from the axils of the upper leaves. 1 hey 
arc quite scentless. The corolla-tube opens out into five large spreading 
lobes, the two upper ones being slightly smaller than the three lower. 
Musk itseir (M. mosekatus) is a smaller perennial growing along river- 
banks and attaining a height of six to eighteen inches. It is native to 
many pans of the "world; but in Britain it is a garden escape. The 
flowers of the wild form are usually yellow, but so 
blotched. They appear during July and August, and li 
flower they are large and impressive. This * old-fashionea r'*““ 
cultivated, and is a special favourite for potting and growing in cottage 
windows. There are yellow, red, scarlet and blotched varieties under 
cultivation. At one time the 
plant was very popular because 
of its musky smell (as is indicated 
by the specific name which is 
from the Greek mosekos , musk}. 

Then, during 1919-20, through¬ 
out most parts of the world, the 
plant suddenly lost i ts scent. The 
inexplicable phenomenon was 
the subject of much speculation 
in the scientific and horticultural 
press, though no satisfactory 
solution of the problem was 
found. In parts, there are signs 
that the plant is now regaining 
its seductive perfume. 


The rare yellow balsam or 
touch-mc-not [Impatims noli- 
tangert, balsam in aceae, Dicot.) 
sometimes, but rarely, occurs 
in rocky woods (p. 421). Now 
along river-banks and stream- 
sides, the orange balsam (/. ii- 
Jlora) may be found, but it also 
is rare. It is a tall perennial 
(one to three feet) and presents 
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its orange or yellow flowers, spotted with red, during July to October. The 
flowers are somewhat smaller than those of the yellow balsam {Plate t6). 

The two skullcaps, the greater and the lesser, arc water-loving plants, 
the former growing mainly along riversides, the latter mainly in marshy 
bogs- They are the sole British representatives of die genus Scutellaria^ a 
very large widely distributed genus of the mint family (labiatae, Dicot, 
p h 158), All the members of this family which we have so far met (and 
there has been quite a large number) are fundamentally alike. In fact, 
the LABIATAE is a very* natural firmly — there is no mistaking it, and the 
skullcaps arc no exception. 

Greater skullcap {$+ gakrkulaia) grows along river-banks and some¬ 
times also in marshes. It is a perennial growing six to eighteen inches 
high* a fairly slender plant with the usual broad and pointed leaves with 
serraied edges borne in pairs. The large blue flowers appear during July 
to September. They are not borne in dense whorls, but in pairs inserted 
in the axils of the upper leaves. Both flowers of a pair face in the same 
direction. Sometimes the blue corolla shades down to white at die tube 
which in this genus is long. The generic name is from the Latin icuteila, 
a little cap T referring to the calyx which is cup-shaped. The specific 
name is from the Latin galmctda, a skull cap {Plate si':. 

Lesser skullcap ( 5 . minar) is 
not so common. It prefers boggy 
habitats. It is altogether a 
smaller though bushier plant 
growing six to twelve inches high 
and presenting pink or purple 
flowers during July to October,. 
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More persicarias and docks, 
of the family polygonaceae. 
Dicot. (p. 336), are to be found 
blooming 1 during July on river- 
banks and in other wet habitats. 
We have already met several 
species of die genus Polygonum, 
including pale or pink persi- 
caiia (p. 456), spotted pcrsicaria 
(P- 465) and bistort (p, 335). Now 
at least throe other species may 
be found, namely, large pcrsicaria 
(P. pettctkaU), amphibious or 
floating pcrsicaria [P. amphibiuiti) 
and biting persicaria or water 
pepper (P. hydropiper). 
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Large persicaria is a tall species growing one to three feet high in 
water,’ places and presenting its spikes of rose-coloured or white flowers 
during J uly to October. 

Amphibious or floating persicaria or bistort is a variable plant adapt¬ 
ing its habit according to its habitat. If growing in moist Fields or well 
up the slopes of the river-bank, then it attains a height of about a foot, 
with long, narrow, pointed, rough leaves on stalks about half the length 
of the blades. If growing actually in the water, it attains a height of 
two to three feet, and the leaves are smooth and broader, and they arc 
borne on very long stalks, especially if floating. The rose-coloured flowers 
are borne in handsome spikes which appear during July to September. 

Biting persicaria or water pepper, though of similar structure funda¬ 
mentally, so varies from the others that there is no mistaking it. Its 
erect stem grows one to two feet high. The leaves are narrow and lance- 
shaped, and tile greenish-pink flowers grow in very' long, open and drop¬ 
ping spikes which appear during July to October. The juice of this 
species is very acrid. It Is abundant along the edges of ditches and 
especially where water has been standing for a long time. 

The small rosc-rolotired polygonum raised its head proudly above the water 
oti Either hard, and, flowering at this season and in these localitira in front of 
dense fields of ihc white species which skirted the sides of the stream, its little 
streak of red looked very' rare and precious. — A Wak an the Coward : thoreao 


The clocks, of the genus Rumex (p. 350} also of the family polyrona- 
ceae, Dicot,, arc represented along river-sides by the great water dock 
1 R. hydroiapathum) , a large, robust plant growing anything from three to 
six feet high. Like all other docks, it is perennial. In general it is like 
the broad-leaved dock, though the leaves differ in shape. Here they arc 
quite lance-shaped, having no basal lobes, but gradually narrowing down 
to the stalks and tapering to a poim at their distal ends. The reddish - 
green, small flowers arc massed in long tapering spikes made up oi whorls 
with no bracts or leaves between them. The spikes mature during July 
and August. 

The last of the year’s stitch worts or chick weeds, of the genus Sttllaria 
(car yof i 1 vllace ae, Dieot.), a genus of otherwise early flowering plants 
fp- 99)i ' s now blooming in various wet habitats. This is the great 
chickwecd or water stitchwort (£. aquatka), the tallest plant in the genus, 
growing one to three feet high and displaying its typical white flowers 
during July and August. The five deeply cleft petals are prominent Tor 
they are much longer than the sepals. Surmounting the ovoid ovary are 
five separate styles. 

Then our old friend the wallflower family (cruciferae, Dicot., p. 95) 
crops up again with a not very common, but interesting representative, 
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namely, the woad plant (Is&tis tinctoria) i which grows along river-banks 
and also in chalk pits. The juice of this plant yields a blue dye which 
the Ancient Britons are supposed to have used for painting their bodies. 
The generic name is from the Greek name for the same plant; the 
specific name is from the Latin tinga t to dye. 

It is most likely that woad was formerly cultivated for its dye-producing 
juice, and the wild plants now appearing in Britain are the naturalised 
remnants of that cultivation. Woad is still cultivated in a few parts, 
especially Lincolnshire ; but its economic value has been much reduced 
with the advent of indigo and other synthetic dyes. (The dye was ex¬ 
tracted by grinding the leaves into a paste and allowing that to ferment.) 
The genus JsaHs contains about fifty species native to Mediterranean 
regions and parts of Asia ; but L timtoria is the only w p ild British species. 
The plant is a robust biennial growing one to four feet high. The large, 
lance-shaped, radical leaves have long stalks and the margins of the blades 
are slightly serrated; the smooth-edged leaves which grow on the erect 
fio we ring-stems are sessile and arrow-shaped with the two basal lobes 
partially embracing the stem. Hie small yellow* typically cruciferous, 
flowers are borne in dense panicles which appear during July to September. 

Early in April we met the rush family (juncaceae, Monocot.) through 
one of the wood rushes of the genus Lunula (p< 173)* But now we meet the 
only other British genus, namely Juntus^ though this is very common. 
There arc about twenty different rushes of this genus to be found in 
Britain, and most of them begin flowering during July. One of the most 
frequent is the common rush (J. conglomerates) which grows in all sorts of 
wet places — marshes, where it forms clumps, or along the sides of sheets 
of water or even in the water, where it forms more diffuse masses. This 
species* and others, such as J. efiLsus^ the soft rush, are used for making 
mats and the wicks of candles* hence the generic name which is from the 
Latin jtitigQy to bind. 

The common rush is a perennial growing one to three feet high. 
Morphologically it is curious. There is a creeping underground stem 
which sends up long, green, shiny, smooth, cylindrical aerial stems 
which end in sharp yellowish points. Within these stems there is a con¬ 
tinuous pith. The leaves arc reduced and form sheaths which surround 
the bases of the aerial stems. 

The dull brownish flowers appear during July and August, They are 
borne in dense dusters (the specific name, tongkmerafuSy is Latin for rolled 
together), usually one duster to each sicm, borne a little more than half 
way up. There is a perianth of six sepaloid segments. Though this 
species has only three stamens, most others have six. The three carpels 
arc fused to form a three-chambered ovary which is surmounted by one 
style with three brush-like stigmas, for the flower is wind-pollinated. The 
fruit is a capsule. 
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Ficaliy, there is the great or 
common reed, which must not 
be confused with the bur-reeds 
(P- 394 ) or reed-maces (p. 510), 
for this plant is a member of Lite 
grass family (gramineae, Mono- 
cot., p. 1 70) . The common reed 
is a very tall and handsome grass 
growing anything from four to 
ten feet high. It is the only 
common member of the genus 
Pkragmites (formerly Artmdo) — 
a small genus represented by 
three species p one in Argentina* 
one in tropical Asia and the 
third, the common reed (P. com¬ 
munis) t generally distributed. 

The common reed grows 
along the banks of rivers and 
ponds and also m marshes* It 
has long, broad, grass-like leaves 
and very conspicuous inflores¬ 
cences which appear during July 
and August, The inflorescence 
is a loose panicle, ten to eighteen 
inches long and dull purple in 
colour. There are three to five flowers in each spikelci. The lower 
ones are male only- the upper ones hermaphrodite, partially enclosed 
in silky hairs* Each flower h typical of a grass flower (p. 171). 

Common reed spreads rapidly by means of underground stems; in fact* 
in some places, such as at the mouth of the River Danube, it forms floating 
fens. 


DITCHES, STREAMS, PONDS AND LAKES 


Growing actually in or under or floating on the water of ditches, 
streams, ponds and lakes arc some very important members of the British 
flora which open out during the month of July. Among them are some 
well-known Monocotyledons. 

There is, for example, die common bulrush. This belongs to the 
family cyperaceae* Monocot., to which the sedges (p. a70) also belong. 
Common bulrush is not the bulrush in which Moses is supposed to have 
been discovered by the Egyptian princess {though the Bible calls them 
flags). The bulrushes that apparendy hid Moses belongs to another genus 
(Cyperus papyrus) of the same family. This plant grows in many tropical 
arca^ favouring the banks and edges of rivers and sending up shoots three to 
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twelve feet high. It is especially 
prolific in the Nile Valley. Its 
stems and leaves were used for 
making papyrus. The genus 
Cyptrus is represented in Britain 
by two rare species only. 

Common bulrush belongs to 
the genus Scirpus (S. kcustns) t a 
cosmopolitan genus of about two 
hundred species, about four¬ 
teen of which are British. The 
generic name is Latin for reed; 
the specific name is also from 
the Latin lacus, inhabiting a lake. 

Sir Bedivere threw the sword 
Excalibur in the lake from a 
bed of bulrushes. 

And, leaping down lhe ridges 
!ighi!y s plunged 
Among the bulrush-bed*^ and 
clutch'd the swnreL, 

And strongly wheel'd and threw it. 
Marti d r Arthur: TEPOfrtON 

rhe bulrush is a perennial growing one to seven feet high, and has 
short, thick underground stems which penetrate the water-logged soil of 
the edges of ponds and lakes and sometimes even marshes. The talk 
erectj cylindrical stem has a spungy pith. The leaves are reduced to 
sheaths which enclosed the bases of the aerial stems. 

The hermaphrodite Rowers appear during July and August. They 
are borne in many-flowered, long-stalked spikelcts., which together form 
panicles at die ends of the stems. Each flower has six perianth segments 
which are reduced to insignificant bristles, three stamens and a long 
style which ends in three long, thin and pointed srigmas. 

A new lumily, tyfhaceae, \lonocot, 3 now makes its appearance* It 
is closely related to the family of hur-recds (sparganiaceae. Monocot., 
P- 394 ) w hich in some Floras is absorbed into the former. Tyfhaceae 
comprises aquatic herbs of temperate and tropical climes. There is only 
one genus, Typha, and to tills the reed-maces belong. There are two 
British species, T- latifiiia , the great reed-mace, and T. angusti04 t the 
narrow-leaved recd-maee. Apart from the shape of the leaves, there is 
very little difference between these two species, for both arc striking 
plants, perennial, and attaining a height ol three to seven feet in streams 
and pools and along the banks of rivers, the lower parts of the plants 
usually being submerged. 
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Reed-mace h 50mcrimes referred to as reed-mace bulrush and some¬ 
times simply bulrush, which is confusing for it is not a bulrush at all 
(P* 5 !0 )- 

Reed-mace sends up sword-shaped leaves three to six feet long. The 
conspicuous inflorescences appear during July and August. They are 
long and cylindricalbeing borne at the ends of tall, erect stems. The 
lower part of the inflorescence is thick, cylindrical and brown and is com¬ 
posed of female flowers only. The thinner upper part is curved and 
yellowish in colour; this comprises the male flowers. The whole effect of 
this striking inflorescence has inspired the alternative common names of 
black poker and cat's tail. The generic name, Typh& ± may be derived 
from the Greek typkos, fen, for that is wdierc the plants frequently grow, or 
it may be derived from the Greek cat's tail. 

The female flower is very simple, being composed of a single carpel 
surrounded by brown hairs. There Is a long style with a hairy' stigma, 
for the flower is wind -poll inated* The male flower has usually three, 
some rimes six, stamens and these arc surrounded by a few silky hairs* 
The fruit is an aehenc to which the hairs of the female flower remain 
attached and thus aid air dis¬ 
persal. 

The handsome inflorescences 
of reed-mace are sometimes used 
for household decoration. Once 
upon a time the stalks and leaves 
were used for making coarse 
■ matting. 

A favourite plant among 
gardeners and park-keepers who 
are fortunate enough to have an 
ornamental pool, small or large, 
is the arrow-head ■ but this 
plant is indigenous to Britain 
and is not uncommon, growing 
in ditches and shallow water. 

In Fart it 13 a very tough and 
hardy plant, so it can be culti¬ 
vated with ease* It is interesting 
to note that writing of this plant 
in 1851, the Rev* C. A. Johns 
says : t£ This h one of the very 
few plants which neither smoke 
nor buildings have driven out of 

London, there being still large great reep-mage 

beds Of it in the I hames, near Inset, fruit A ripening and ready for diipcml 
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the Temple Gardens and Hungerford Market, where the eager botanist 
may even yet gather fine specimens The eager botanist would have 
to follow the Thames Valley farther out of London these days to find 
arrow-head. 

Arrow-head is a member of the small family alismataceae, Monocot,, 
to which the water plantain (Alisma plantago) also belongs (p. 396}. The 
former is the only indigenous British member of the other genus of the 
family, mainly a North American one, namely SagiUaria. Arrow-head 
[S, lagittifolia) is a handsome perennial which grows in shallow water, 
mainly ditches, sending up aerial shoots six to eighteen inches high. It 
spreads vegetalively beneath the mud by means of thick, underground 
stems and hibernates during the winter by means of winter buds* 

One can well imagine the shape of the leaves, for all three names — 
common, generic and specific—indicate it (from the Latin sagiita 7 
arrow). The arrow shape is more distinct here than in most so-called 
arrow-shaped leaves, for the blade is divided into three triangular lobes, 
the central being only slightly larger than the distinct, backwardly pointing 
lateral lobes. On rare occasions, one or even two other leaf-forms may 
be seen. If the leaves are completely submerged all the time they may be 
ribbon-shaped [ if their blades are floating then they may be oval. 

The beautiful T flesh-coloured or white flowers are typically mono- 
cotyledonous. They are borne in stiff racemes at the ends of erect 



ARROW-HEAD IN FLOWER 
Frofjbit and duekweed nre alio present 
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flowering stalky each whorl or the raceme being made up of three flowers. 
These appear during July and August. They are unisexual, but both 
male and female flowers grow T on the same plant. Each flower has three 
sepals and three large, spreading petals* white or flesh-coloured with a 
purple patch at the base. This corolla may be a half to one inch across. 
In the male flower there are numerous free stamens' in the female, 
numerous Tree carpels. The fruit is an almost spherical collection of nuts. 

An entirely aquatic monocotyledonous family is the hydrockarjta- 
ceae, a fairly large family of tropical and temperate plants, mo£t of 
which prefer fresh w ater* though there are a few' marine genera. In Britain, 
however, the three representative genera contain nothing but fresh-water 
plants. Of these one grows erect in the water and sends up aerial shoots* 
another floats freely on the surface of the water, and the third is mainly 
submerged though some of its shoots sometimes float. Each genus is 
represented in Britain by one species. 

The genus Stmiiates contains only one species in any event. This is 
S. abides^ the water soldier* a perennial plant confined mainly to still 
waters in the eastern pans of England, When not flowering, the plant 
is rooted in the mud and sends up tufts of strong leaves shaped like 
sw r ords and radiating from a central stem like leaves of the aloe- Unlike 
most monocotyledonous leaves* the edges arc serrated. The shape of 
the leaves have earned the plant its common name. Older names for 
this plant are kmghtswort, crab's claw and winter sengreen (from the 
Old English singThu J evergreen). Both generic and specific names also 
indicate the character of the leaves, the generic name being from the 
Greek for soldier and the specific name coming from the Greek aloi~ddos^ 
with leaves like that of aloe. 

The plant sends out short runners, thick enough to resemble offsets 
(p. 476), from the ends of which 
new plants arise. 

During July (sometimes 
earlier), when about to bloom, 
the plant rises to the surface of 
the water and floats. After rise 
flowering season is over, that 
is* towards the end of August, 
the plant sinks to the bottom 
again. The flower-stalks are 
about sbe inches long. To¬ 
wards the tip of rise flower-stalk 
there are two sheaths. These 
enclose either several male 
flowers or only one female* 

Both male and female flowers 
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are white and almost an inch and a half across. The sexes grow on 
different plants, There are three sepals and three large white petals. 
In the male flower there arc many stamens, but only about a dozen at 
the centre are Fertile. In the female flower there is a six-chambered ovary 
surmounted by six stigmas. 

The next British genus in the family hvorocharitaceae, Monocot., 
is Hydrcehar'u itself. This is represented by the freely floating H. morsus- 
ranae, the frogbit. It is an elegant plant, as indicated by the generic name, 
which is from the Greek fydor t water, and charts, grace or elegance. The 
specific name reflects the common one; it is from the Latin morstts, a bite, 
and rana, frog, 

Frogbit is perennial, though it is not very common. It sends long 
roots down into the water from creeping but floating stems. From these 
stems the leaves emerge in small groups. Each leaf has a iairly long 
stalk and almost round, floating blades about an inch and a half in 
diameter. The plant reproduces itself vegetatively and incidentally 
hibernates by means of winter buds — large buds which form on the 
stems and then during the autumn break away and sink to the bottom, 
where they lie dormant during the winter and then rise to the surface 
and develop during the spring. The main plant also spreads vegetatively 
by means of branch stems, from the tips of which fresh plants arc formed. 

The flowers are borne during July and August on erect stems above 
the surface of the water, Two or three stems emerge from two pellucid 
sheaths. The flowers are unisexual and the sexes appear on different 
plants. In each flower there are three narrow green sepals and three 
broadly oval, white, spreading petals. The male flower has nine to 
twelve stamens, and the lemale six fused carpels surmounted by six radiat¬ 
ing styles, each ending in a pronounced cleft stigma. 

The third genus of the family it vu rocharit aceae , Monocot., to be 
found in Britain is Elodea. This is an endrely North American genus, but 
the species E. canadensis, the Canadian water weed or thyme, Is now, alas, 
too much in evidence in this country. It is a submerged or floating plant 
which grows in fresh water in most parts of Lhc country. The generic 
name is from the Greek Modes, marshy; though this does not describe 
the plant’s habitat very accurately. 

Elodea has much-branched stems covered with small, lance-shaped 
leaves which are borne in opposite pairs or in whorls of three or four, its 
flowers are unisexual, but in this country the plant depends solely on its 
all-too-eflecdve method of vegetative reproduction, for here male flowers 
are unknown. The female flowers have a perianth of six greenish-pur pic 
segments. 

The plant sends oat roots at the joints of the stems. Any small part 
of the plant, if broken off, and subjected to suitable conditions, will 
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develop into a new plant. So 
prolific is it in this kind of 
growth that once Eludes estab¬ 
lishes itself in a lake or other 
sheet of fresh water, it might 
well choke it out of existence un¬ 
less there is a periodic elcaring- 
out, That is why the plant is 
such a nuisance to water en¬ 
gineers. The great rate at which 
Ehdea is able thus to reproduce 
itself can be gauged from the 
fact that it was quite unknown 
in Britain before 1841. Now it 
is one of the most common 
water plants in England, Wales, 

Scotland and Ireland. It was 
introduced in a mysterious 
fashion from North America 
into Go, Down, Ireland, in 
1836, and then into England 
in 1841, 

Among dicotyledonous 
aquatics which grow erect in 
watery places but have their main shoots above water are the water drop- 
worts (Oenantke species, p. 408} of the family umbelliff.rae, Dicot. There 
are two late summer water-loving species — 0 . Jktulosa and 0 . aquatiea 
{pkellattdriitm}. 

, fatuloss is fairly common. It U a biennial growing one to three 
feet high and displaying its compound umbels of white flowers during 
July to September. It is not unlike hemlock water drop wort (p. 495) 
but cannot be mistaken for it. For example, it grows in much more 
water-logged habitats and its lower leaves are submerged. The leaflets of 
these are flattened. But all the aerial parts — stems, stalks of umbels, 
leaves and leaflets — are thick and tubular (the plant is sometimes called 
tu bular water dr op wort), The u mbc Is arc not so large as those of hemlock 

w r atcr dropw r ort. 

0 . aquatica {pktUandnum) prefers the water or peaty areas. It, too, is a 
biennial attaining a height of one to four feet and displaying its compound 
umbels of white flowers during July to September. Its leaves are very 
finely divided (the plant is sometimes called fine-leaved water dropwort). 

A very rare aquatic, confined to mountain lakes, especially those of 
the Lake District of the north of England, is die water lobelia {Lobelia 
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dortmama) of the small family lobeliaceae, Dicot., a family distributed 
mainly over tropical and sub-tropical lands. {In some Floras the genus 
Lobelia is included in the family camfandlaceae, and the separate 
family lobeliaceae is not recognised.) Both generic and specific names 
of the water lobelia are named after Flemish herbalists and apothecaries: 
the generic name is after the sixteenth-century herbalist Matthias Lobelias, 
and the specific name after the eighteenth-century apothecary Dortmann. 

The wild water lobelia is not such a compact plant as most of the 
familiar garden species and varieties are. It is a perennial which forms 
mats of leaves at the bottom of the water near the edges of the lakes. 
From a central di$L-likc stem, simple but Jong leaves radiate. The 
flowering-stalks are almost leafless. They grow twelve to eighteen inches 
above the water, appearing during July and August, and presenting 
pale-blue flowers in very open racemes. 

The flower is irregular since the petals are united only at their bases 
and then open out into five unequal lobes. The two upper ones arc small 
and upright. The two lateral ones arc broader * then there is a rather 
smaller lower lobe. The five stamens have five free filaments, but their 
anther heads are united in the form of a tube around the style. 

There is an even rarer British species of Lobelia , namely L. ureas, the 
acrid lobelia confined to a very few heaths in south-west England. Its 
clustered flowers are of a deeper blue, or even purple, and they do not 
usually emerge until August to September. 

Farther out into the depths of the stream, river, pond or lake some of 
our most showy' aquatic plants arc now In full bloom. Many of the 
different forms of water crowfoot, which, for lack of space, we have included 
under the general species of Ranunculus aquaticus ( ranunculaceae, Dicot., 
p. 273), are still in bloom and others are beginning to flower. These vary 
mainly in their leaf-forms according to whether they are floating or sub¬ 
merged, in brackish or in fresh water, or subjected to strong currents or 
resting peacefully in still pools. The botanist who is keen on the sub¬ 
division of the different forms of this plant must study a Flora which gives 
their details (though not all students of the species are agreed about 
them). Search can be made, however, for such species as R. hetmpkyUus, 
R. hederaeeus, R, tripartite, R, peltate, R. circinate and R. jluilans. Their 
specific names disclose their peculiar and diagnostic features. 

But now, at the height of summer, our minds inevitably turn to those 
peaceful spots which give hospitality to the water lilies, for now they are 
certain to be blooming, though often their flowers appear during June if 
the weather is warm. This certainly applies to the cultivated forms. 

If we accept the name lily as applying strictly to members of the Kly 
family (uliaceae, Monocot.), then water lily is a misnomer, for water 
lilies arc not only not members of the lily family, but they are very far 
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removed from that family. They are comparatively simple Dicotyledons 
not far removed from the buttercup family ( ranunculaceae) . But then 
the name lily is applied to many flowering plants which are not members 
of the lily family. 

Water lilies belong to the family nymfhaeaceae, Dicot. — a not very 
large family (containing about eight genera), but one wliich is very 
cosmopolitan in distribution. The genus Ntlumhium, for example, which 
contains the lovely lotus flower, can be found growing prolificalJy in parts 
of both American continents, in most parts of tropical and sub-tropical 
Asia and in Australia. JV. sptdosum is the famous sacred lotus. The genus 
Victoria contains the Victoria water lily ( V. regia) of the Amazon. This 
has enormous floating leaves large and strong enough to support a baby. 
Flooding of the upper surface of the leaf is prevented by a vertically 
growing margin two to three inches high. Now is the time to visit the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, where handsome specimens of this extra¬ 
ordinary plant are usually on view. 1 

Two genera of the water lily family, namely Xympkaea and Nuphar, 
are indigenous to Britain. In ornamental aquatic gardening the genus 
Nymphata is a particular favourite, giving water lilies of white, cream, 
pink, vermilion, lilac and shaded hues. 

1 Pimm in Britain p. 50. 
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Nymphma contains the wild white water lily, and Xuphar the yellow. 
Both grow in the limpid water of lakes and ponds and also in slowly 
moving rivers and canals. Their leaves arc large and leathery, the Boating 
blades being almost circular in shape* The leafstalks are very long and 
thus enable the blades to rise and fall with the level of the water. Both 
plants spread by means of thick horizontal stems at die bottom of the 
water or even buried in the mud. 

The wSruling stream trr, hmpidL lingering, s!ow T 
Where the reeds whisper when (he zephyrs blow ; 

Where in the midst, upon her ihrone of green* 

Sits the large lily as the water's queen. 

The Borough : c. crab.be 

The white water lily (Nymphata alba) is a perennial which blooms 
during July and August, sometimes even earlier. The pretty generic 
name is From the Greek fiympkak. r ( winch means of the nymphs, for this 
flower used to grow in places supposed to be haunted by nymphs, It 
is the only British wild member of die genus, yet its flowers are perhaps 
the finest of all in our indigenous flora. The handsome flowers float on 
the surface among the green leaves. 



white water lily 
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And floating water-lilies, broad and bright p 
Which lit the oak which overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light. 

SHELLEY 

The flower h very sensitive to light, closing its petals during inclement 
weather and during the night. After fertilisation and while the fruit is 
forming it actually sinks beneath the surface of the water. Morpho¬ 
logically it is very simple yet interesting. There is an outside whorl of 
four green sepals. Inside diis is a large number of petals arranged in a 
definite sequence. The outside whorl consists of four which alternate 
with the sepals* Inside this whorl is a second whorl which alternates with 
the outermost* Then each of these eight petals forms a starting-point for 
a spiral of petals growing from a long receptacle* As we pass inwards 
the petals gradually merge into stamens. Such transitional forms, partly 
petal and partly stamen, are not uncommon among flowering plants. 
The true stamens arc numerous, ranging from fifty to a hundred. The 
carpels arc also numerous and they are usually embedded in the receptacle 
and fused with each other to form an ovary divided into ten to twenty 
chambers, each of which contains numerous seeds. The stigmas or these 
fused carpels have no styles but radiate outwards like the spokes of a wheel* 

The fruit of the white water lily shows remarkable adaptation for dis¬ 
persal by water. It is a large berry which ripens under water. When 
ripe, the berry splits to release a mass of seeds which rises to the surface 
of the water. Each seed is covered with a spongy mass of tissue called an 
aril, and this contains many air bubbles which render the seed buoyant 
and capable of floating long distances in the water. Finally the air bubbles 
gradually disappear and then the seed sinks to the bottom where it eventu¬ 
ally germinates* 

The yellow water lily (Jfupkar hitea) f a perennial, is probably more com¬ 
mon than the white, especially in the eastern parts of England. It is the 
only British wild representative of a genus whose name is from the Arabic 
flaw/iir, the name of this (lower. Though the flowers are at their best during 
July and August, they often appear in June if the weather is good. 

Now will the walcr-lilin stain the lake 
With cups of ycllow t chalice* of crea,rn> 

Sri in ihrir saucer leaves of olive-green 
On greener water* nlGLiGrtless* opaque. 

The Gmdm \ v. £aq:yit i f-wb$t 

The flowers of yellow water lily smell like brandy; that is why in 
some localities they are called brandy bottles. Unlike those of the white 
water lily, they do not float on the surface of the water but arc raised on 
thick stalks some few inches above it. 

Each flower is much smaller than that of the white water lily. There 
is a cup of five large, yellow sepals enclosing about a dozen much smaller 
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yellow pc tills arranged spirally on a thick receptacle. The stamens arc 
numerous and the wars’ is similar to that of the white water lily. The 
fruit, a large berry, eventually breaks away from its stalk and splits into 
several parts. The seed has no aril like that of the white water lily, but 
the slimy outer wall contains air bubbles. These enable the seeds to 
float in the water until the outer coat decays. 

This brings us to the end of our examination of the fresh and brackish 
water July flora of Britain. Though we have dealt with it by no means 
exhaustively, it is quite clear that at this time of year this kind of flora is 
most prolific. This is not surprising since marshes, rivers, ponds, etc., 
where water abounds, form an environment whose temperature is lower 
than that of such habitats as, say, woods and pastures. The result is that 
an aquatic and semi-aqua tic flora takes longer to develop and increases 
mainly with increase in temperature. 


OTHER MOlSTURE-LOVl NG, ■ SEMI-AQUATIC AND AQUATIC 
PLANTS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN BLOOM DURING JULY 
(Thf number fatlatmng taehjhuxr it tfu page off which ft it mentioned or described) 


Bladderwort, 39*} 

Bogbcan, 

Bnooklime, 27 E 
Buck bean, tf&B 
Bur-reed r Branched, 394 
Bur-reed t Un branched, 394 
Bullertupf Celerv-iavd, 263 
BtilEcrwort* 2B8 
GhaEweed, 386 
Chieltwced d Water* 175 
Clover, Strawberry* 438 
Caniircy, 272 

Cotton-grass, Common^ 49 
Creeping Jenny* 386 
Grtsa, Water, 397 
Cress, Yellow winter* 265 
Crowfoot, Water, 273 
Duckweed* 402 
Flag, Sweet, 393 
Flag, Yellow, 392 
Forget-me-not* 389 
Gale* Sweet* 388 
Gipsywort* 386 
Grasi, Reed meadow, 264 
Grass* Tall fescue, 322 
Horn wort* 399 


Irls F Wild* 392 
Lousewort, Marsh, 266 
Marc T s tail* 3.97 
Meadowsweet, 385 
Milfoil, Water, 398 
Moneywort, 386 
Monk’s hood, 390 
Myrtle, Bog, 389 
Peariwnftj Procumbent, 264 
Pennyroyal* Marsh* 158 
Pimpernel, Bastard, 386 
Plantain* Water, 396 
Pondweeds, 401 
Ragged robin, 386 
Red-rat de* Marsh* 266 
Rocket, Yellow, 265 
Rush, Flowering, 396 
Salsify, 263 

Scorpion grass, Tufted, 390 
Sedge* Common* 270 
Sedge, Sweet, 393 
Shoreweed, 391 
Spearwort* Greater, 3B7 
Starvnm, Water* 187 
Sutehwort* Bog, 2B6 
Slitchwort* Marsh, 263 
Trefoil, Marsh* 268 
Violet* Water* 274 
White-rot, Common* 365 


Arrow-grass, Marsh,. 387 
Avens* Water, 287 
Bitter-cress, Hairy, 18S 
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COASTAL AREAS 

LlKE fresh and brackish water associations, the various marine associa¬ 
tions arc at their floral best during this time — the height of summer* 
Many of the maritime plants of May and June are still blooming; but 
there are some new ones too* and some of them arc of exceptional interest. 

CLIFFS AND KOOKS 




On maritime cliffs and rocks the tail* handsome tree-mallow grows, 
though it is not particularly common. It is a member of the mallow 
family (Malvaceae, Dicot, t p. 

348); but it is not included in 
the genus Malm to which the 
common mallow belongs, for 
it is sufficiently different to 
warrant inclusion in another 
genus* namely, Lavatera. This 
genus comprises about twenty 
species mai nly of M cdl terrancan* 

Asiatic and Australian distribu¬ 
tion. Apart from another even 
rarer species (Z. sylvtsiris), the 
tree-mallow [Z. arborea) is the 
only British wild representative* 
though some others, especially 
Z. rosea, arc often grow n in herb¬ 
aceous borders. The genus 
was named after J. K. Lavater, 
the eigh teen th - century Swiss 
naturalist. 

Tree-mallow is a perennial 
which grows from six to eight 
feet high and consequently has 
a fairly thick stem. Funda¬ 
mentally it resembles common 
mallow (p* 3.48) * Its leaves are 
similar, being soft and downy, 
with seven serrated lobes, The 
large purple flowers, which ap¬ 
pear during July to October, are tree-mallow 
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TAMARISK 


y. w-Ju* 


mussed st the ends of the brunches. Ench is very like common mallow 
though a little smaller, with somewhat broader petals which become 
deeper towards the centre. The curious arrangement of the stamens 
and carpels, and the structure of the fruit are similar. 


DUNES 

On the sand dunes ol maritime regions in the south-west (and on 
occasions in the south-east) the bushy tamarisk may be seen. Though 
this curious yet attractive plant thrives best on sand dunes, it also grows 
inland but only in the south and invariably under cultivation, for it is a 
delicate plant. Tamarisk is native to Europe, western and south-western 
Asia and also Japan where m parts it assumes the habit of a small tree. 
But in Britain it is never anything but a bush ten to twelve feet high. 

Tamarisk belongs to the family tamaricaceae, Dicor., and it is the 
sole British representative of the family. It is included in the genus 
Tamarix. The name was given it after the River Tamaris in Spain where 
the plant abounds. In fact, tamarisk flourishes in Spain, North Africa 
and France. It has been suggested that the plant was brought to Britain 
by smugglers more than three hundred years ago. Its Spanish home is 
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reflected in the generic name, and its French home in the specific name — 
T. (from the Latin for native of Gaul). Indeed the species whit h 

grows wild in Britain is often called French tamarisk ( T 1 gallka) t for under 
cultivation here there are also the Chinese species { T m c/tinensis) and (he 
Caucasian species (T, tttfaada). Also under cultivation are several 
varieties of the French such as T. gallka var. hhplda aestivalis with carmine- 
pink plumes of flower and 7. gallics var, parviflara having crimson 
(lowers. Another species, T + gallka var. mannifira grows in all countries 
from Egypt to Afghanistan, It exudes a white, honey-like secretion when 
punctured. This edible substance is the manna ot the bedouins; it is 
not the manna of the Israelites, 

French tamarisk has many, almost tufted, branches,^ covered with 
blue-green leaves, which arc so reduced in size that their evaporating 
surfaces are reduced near to the minimum — a valuable asset to a plant 
so exposed to high winds* The leaves are arranged on the stems in spirals * 
in the younger stems they overlap each other ; on the older stems they 
are spaced ouL Though mainly deciduous, some remain on the plant 
throughout the winter. 

The flowers render tamarisk very conspicuous during July to Sep¬ 
tember. They are very small but arc massed into long, rose-pink spikes 
which grow so closely together as to give a plumed efleet. Each flower 
has four to six small sepals; the same number of pink petals, much larger 
than the sepals ■ cither the same number of, or twice as many, stamens, 
and an ovary composed of usually three fused carpels with three short 
styles. The fruit is a capsule which has a tuft of hairs at one end- 

Bui il contents me to see nothing more 
Than liquid blue of the invisible wind 
Flowing and glowing through the umarisk 
That waves upon this wild descried bank ; 

And I lie warm on the short, sandy turf 
Lulled in bright noise of the returning sea. 

O plumy Tamarisk, tossing your green hair 
In Lhc wind's radiant stream, as if I had lent 
Your fibres all my senses of delight. . . + 

The Tamarisk Hedge : LAURENCE hnyoN 

SALT MARSHES 

On salt marshes arc several grasses (oramtneae. Monocot., p. 170) 
peculiar to such a habitat* Among these is the sea meadow grass of the 
genus Gljccria {C + maritbna) — a perennial with creeping stolons which 
send up aerial shoots six to fifteen inches high. The flower spikelets are 
arranged in erect panicles* 

But the most interesting of the maritime grasses is the rice or cord 
grass, Spariiaa t&wnscndii, which is a hybrid of two other species, S. aliemi- 
flora and S> stneta, all three species of which grow on salt mud flats mainly 
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along the south coast of England. The generic name is from the Greek 
spartwn, a diminutive of sfiarlot t a cordage plant. The interesting S. iowtt- 
sendtt was named after the British botanist F. Townsend (1822-1005). 

Sparhna tmmendn is morphologically a fairly typical grass growing two 
to four feet high with its flowers arranged in erect spikes. This plant 
spreads prolific ally by means of underground stems. It is still spreading 
m many pans of the south coast, especially around Southampton and 
oole. h>a profusely does it grow that, gradually encroaching upon the 
sea itself, it has been known to choke harbours, But in some places this 
habit has been put to good account. It was introduced into Holland, 
tor example, in 1924, and since then it has spread so rapidly and effectively 
that what were once salt marshes or actual sea are now dry fields which 
arc adapted to all sorts of agricultural pursuits. In this respect, Sbartina 
townsman is a dual-purpose plant, for it also makes good fodder. 


Then there are the seaside elub-rushes of the sedge and bulrush 
family (cypmlvceae, Monocot., p, 270}. These are included in the bul- 

™ j 5 Cmi .-'' 'f' 5I °); T herc are two sea! ^dc species — $. maritimus 

and S rujus. The former is the commoner. It is very- like the bulrush, 
though u grows only one to three feet high and its panicles of spikeiets are 
not so diffuse. They appear during July and August. 

Tr ls r Dinc ^ m “ calIe( i smallage) also grows in salt marshes. 

It is one of about four British species of the genus Apium, a ty-pical genus of 

/ STS LIFtRAE ’ ““*■ {p - l6 *> ; but apart from wild celery 

(A. graieotms) the species are very rare, though even wild celery- is not 
common From it the cultivated form has been derived. The generic 
name is from the Greek term which is applied to several umbeilifers * 
the specific name refers to the rank smell which emanates from this plam 
(Latin grants f heavy, and to smell), ** 

\\ ild celery is a biennial growing one to three feet high and is very 

hm^nd ZSTSSh rfT* th °u gh Lhc Stalks ofth ' ^caJ leaves arc not 

rikflrf If n^’ih d f r OUr5C thcy , are not white - They are not so finely 
diuded as arc those of many other umbeilifers. The greenish-white 

flowers grow in typical terminal and axillary compound umbels which 

appear during July and August. There are no bracks to the umbels. 


SEASHORE 

^ ™ mi,y '*** “ “ *•“ parUcularly 

Among them is the showy, yellow horned poppy with its bright yellow 
flowers and glaucous foliage. Though a member of the oopov lunik- 
JPAI^VERACEAE, Dicot., p. 261), it does not belong to the same genus 
(Papauer) as the common red poppy does (p. 357) * l t is a mem Cof 
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the genus Chucium which derives its name from the Greek gluukos, blue 
grey, the colour of the foliage. There are two British species* G.favum, 
the yellow homed poppy* and G . fomicu/a/uflij the scarlet homed poppy* 
but the latter is very rare indeed. 

The yellow homed poppy is common on our sandy seashores, it 
never grows inland. It is a biennial which grows one to two feet high. 
The radical leaves are long and deeply lobed, the lobes getting larger 
towards the distal end and having bluntly toothed margins. I he cauhne 
leaves have very wavy margins and the lower parts of the blades embrace 
the stem. The glaucous colour of the foliage is due to the presence or a 
layer of wax — a common character in maritime plants, for it prevents 
excess loss of precious fresh water from the leaves [Plate 22)- 

The flowers appear during July to September, though sometimes they 
open out in June. Apart from the fact that the sepals are not hairy* the 
petals arc yellow* and the stigma twodobed, the flower is similar in struc¬ 
ture to the common poppy (p-357)- But the fruit is quite different. Here 
it takes the form of a long pod which looks like a horn six to twelve inches 
long. Inside are two longitudinal chambers which contain the seeds. 



YELLOW HORNED POPPY 
Showing fruits and ilowers 
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A poppy grows upon the shore. 

Bursts her twin ctip in summer late ; 

Hot leaves arc glaucous-green and hear. 
Her petals yellow* delicate 

She has no lovers like the red, 

ITiat dances wiih the noble corn; 

Her blossoms on the waves are shed, 

\\ here she stands shivering and forlorn, 

Shorter Poomi: st, nmncEs 


The sea holly is the strangest of all umbelliferous plants fuMimfc- 
lifkrae, icot,j p, r ^ 5 )> (p r Superficially it does not resemble auv of the 
other members of the lamily. It thrives on the seashore, mainly in sandy 

S^Swjf 1 * ‘ * lb l y - com , In . 0,I British member of the genus Eryngium 
iLZ T m \ f? mc , limes «'? «*W «yngo. There is another veiyrarc 
Spcucs, E.cmpestns, of waste places and fields, called field crvngo. Other 

I**! f ° r sca . !l0lly arc sca hulver a nd sea holm (see also 

5 ? Vfj f° i- 1 g ? nCriC ? amc , m *y bc from the Greek eryngos, a plant 
used for treating flatulence, but there is some doubt about &£. 

Sca holly is a biennial growing one to two feet high. The radical 
leaves are very large and almost round but their margins are tough and 

wkTir, !!f C - VCS ™ th( ' StC ™ are more ° r Ie *s palmately bb5, also 

le-tves hence^hp' " iar ® InSl Thus they appear something like hollv 
leaves, hence the common name, though this plant bears no botanical 
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relation to true holly. Moreover, the leaves are covered with a waxy 
bloom giving them a glaucous appearance {Plait 22). 

The pale-blue flowers are home in inflorescences which look more 
like those of teasel (p. 541) than those of any umbcllifcr. These appear 
during July and August. Each umbel is subtended at its base by four to 
eight prickly bracts which resemble small foliage leaves. Actually the 
dense, almost conical, head has achieved its structure by the suppression 
of the floral stalks of what would otherwise be a simple umbel. The calyx 
of the flower is composed of sharp teeth longer than the pale-blue deeply 
notched petals. 

At one time the long, fleshy roots of sea holly were candied and eaten 
as a sweetmeat — the kissing comfits of Elizabethan days. In those days 
too the plant was supposed to possess the power of ensuring fidelity, 
though it is difficult to see in what way. 

Another striking plant of the seashore and sometimes even of salt 
marshes is the sea lavender, which is not in any way related to the sweet¬ 
smelling garden lavender. It belongs to the family flumbaginaceae. 
Dicot. {p. 188), to which thrift, a much earlier seashore plant, also belongs. 

Sea lavender is a member of the genus Statue, a well-known cultivated 
genus. It is S. limonium, the generic name coming from the Greek statikos, 
causing to stand, because the plant is supposed to stop the flow' of blood, 
and the specific name being derived from the Greek ieimottiott, which is 
the name of this plant. There arc about halfa dozen species of sea lavender 
in Britain, but S. limmiam is the only common one {Plate 22). 

Sea lavender is a perennial which sends up flowering shoots four to six 
inches high during July and August. All the leaves arc radical. They are 
much broader than those of thrift, being narrow at the base then broaden¬ 
ing at the distal end and suddenly narrowing down to a pointed apex. 

The inflorescence of purple flowers is quite different from that of thrift. 
The flowering stalks are repeatedly branched and these bear panicles of 
small flowers, all of them arranged along the upper surfaces only of the 
branches. (This character is well brought out in cultivated species or 
Slat ice.) The small scentless flower is similar in structure to that of thrift. 
There is a five-cleft calyx tube; five petals united at their bases only; 
five stamens; and five carpels united to form a single-chambered ovary 
with five free styles. As in the primrose, there are pin-eyed and thrum- 
eyed flowers, the stamens of the thrum-cyed form being very conspicuous. 
In fact, PLVM b AGIN ACE AE is closely related to primulaceae. 

Here on its wiry stem in rigid bloom 
Grow* the salt lavender that lacks perfume. 

Tales af sht Halt : c. citADDE 

Sea scabious may be found growing on the sandy seashore in bloom 
during July and August, though it is rare, being confined mainly to Jersey. 
It is a member of the scabious genus (Scabiosa, S. maritime, p. 329) of the 
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family dipsagaceae. Dicot, It is very like the other members of the genus, 
but smaller, being an annual which grows nine to eighteen inches high 
with heads of purple flowers. 


The seaside sandwort spurrey is quite common on the seashore though 
it is not a striking plant. 1 1 belongs to the pink family (caryophyllaceae, 
Dicot., p, 99) and is included in the genus Spergularia. Though some 
botanists split the seaside forms of this plant usually into three species, it 
is sufficient here to recognise one — $. marittma. The small plant has 
prostrate stems bearing minute, semi-cylindrical leaves. The small pink 
flowers appear during July to September. Each has five small sepals, 
five larger petals, ten stamens and usually three styles. 


Finally there is the saltwort or prickly saltwort which grows on the 
sandy seashore It belongs to the beet family (chenopooiacea, Dicot., 
p. 1) a family which contains several maritime species of plants such 

pl,rsk \ c (P- 2 75 )» glasswort (p. 55 o), and sea beet itself 
IP- 4°9}- Saltwort is the only British representative of the genus Salsola, a 
cosmopolitan genus of plants of maritime and salt steppe habitats. The 
generic name is a diminutive of the Latin sah»s f growing on salt marshes, 
though the species under consideration (S. keli, for the Arabic, salt! 
prefers the sandy seashore. 

Saltwort is a prostrate annual which flowers during Julv and August, 

Iems e ™!- P !il n r COnta h n5 ™ cI l salt ’ henc « ils name. Its manv-brandied 

shaoLrS^ w ei e ht « e n T* 165 l0ng and bear succulent, awl- 

SJ!iw hiri 'n m ? ShaT? P 01 ™ and havc of small prickles 

ZuZ EF? T hCS f *?*”»*¥ cmer 6 e in threes, and in their 

br^ct and'h-iV ^ 7 ° Ur CSS , n T CrS Ea ch >5 subtended by a 

bract and has a five^clcft penanth, five stamens and two stigmas, ' 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR I N COASTAL AREAS 

DURrsc JULY 

{The M&rMmmg it ih ip<tgt *, a « ^cmd 0 > 

Hounds conguc, Common* 407 
FcarWrl, Sea, 264 
Fink* Sea s 188 


Asparagus, Wild, 406 
Beet, Sca 5 4^g 
Bindweed* Seaside* 4(19 
Bugle**, Viper's* 349 
Cabbage Wild (Sea), 405 
Gampioiij Sea, 408 
Craned biilj. Stinking 324 
Ct<s&, Hoary rock, 406 
Drop won. Pa miryj 407 

Ed-gnig, 410 
Graiis, Marram, 407 
Henbane, 352 
Herb, Robert, 234 
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Plantain* Buck's horn, 406 
Plantain, Sea, 407 
Purslane* Sea, 375 
ftoserpoL 381 
Samphire, 404 

Thrift* 188 

Trefoil, Soft-tamed, 40S 
Whitlow grass* Twisted* 405 
Wrack, Grass, 430 


PART IX 


AUGUST 

Fn the old Roman calendar, August was die sixth month, SixtUis^ which 
followed Quintals {p. 411). But when the month of July was named after 
Julius Caesar it was decided to name the following month after his suo 
cessor Octavius, who in due course assumed the name of Augustus. The 
Old English name was Arn Monatk and Barne the former referring 

to the harvest and the latter to the barns in which the harvest was stored. 
By now, the floral season is showing signs of declining; t hough a few 
plants begin blooming for the first time. Many wild fruits arc now ripe* 
and even some edible fruits, such as whortleberries (p. 579), though 
there are yet not enough of them to warrant gathering. 
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WOODS 

l N woods, and even in meadows under solitary trees, the rare wild 
cyclamen might be found. This lovely plant is a member of the prim¬ 
rose family (pRihulaceae, Dicot., p. 107}, though it does not resemble the 
primrose, at any rate on superficial observation. It belongs to the genus 
Cydamm % a European, mainly alpine, genus. The name is from the Greek 
kjktos t but what the significance is seems doubtful, though the name might 
refer to the discoid tubers or to the coiling of the stem after fertilisation. 

The only wild cyclamen to be found in Britain is C + europaeum, and even 
this is most probably not a native. It is sometimes also known as sow¬ 
bread. But it is very like the handsome plants so familiar to us as potted 
ornamentals, but smaller than the majority of these* Some species grown 
in rock gardens, however, are even smaller. 

Wild cyclamen is a perennial which grows four to eight inches high, 
with leaves almost as beautiful as the pink flowers, the latter of which 
appear during August and September. 

There is a large, bun-shaped root tuber from which the roots 
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arise on the lower surface and 
shoots on the upper. The leaves 
are beautifully blotched or 
variegated. Each leaf is heart- 
shaped or somewhat lobed and 
the margins arc well serrated* 
Each blade is borne on a long, 
graceful, greenish-red stalk. So 
also are the flowers. Each 
flower is pendulous at the head. 
The calyx i.s bell-shaped, taut 
the margin is deeply deft into 
five lobes. The most diagnostic 
feature of the flower, however, 
is the five large petals, pink 3 
beautifully wavy and completely 
reflexed which have been so pic¬ 
turesquely described as follows: 

Cyrtamens, ruddy- muzzled 
cyclamens 

In little bundle* bike bunches of 
wild blares 

Muzzles together, ears apriek, 

Whispering witchcraft. . , * 

D, Hj LAWRENCE 


WILD CYCLAMEN 
InKt r Sewer tin weiitm 


There arc five stamens and a 
single-chambered ovary with one 
style. The Fruit is a capsule 
opening with five teeth* 

Like Such plants as ivy-leaved toadflax (p, 260), cyclamen sows its 
ow r n seeds * As the fruit ripens, the long stalk coils into a spiral, thus 
gradually bringing the iruit down to earth and finally below the surface. 


FIELDS AND MEADOWS 

In the high woods that crest our hills, 

L. pon a sleep, rough slope of forest ground* 

Where few flower grow, sweet blooms today I found 
Ol the Autumn Crocus, blowing pale and fair. 

Dim lulls the sunlight there; 

And a mild fragrance the lone thicket fills. 

languidly curved, the long white stems 

Lheir purple (lowers 1 gold treasures scarce display ; 

Lost were their leaves since in the distant spring, 

Ilieir February sisters showed so gay. 

Tfe duJuTTin Crocm : uifrence sinyqm 
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In meadows, frequently under solitary trees and on banks and some¬ 
times even, but rarely, in woods the autumn crocus grows. But, like the 
cyclamen, this plant is more familiar to us under cultivation, though it is 
a common wild flower in parts of Europe, especially low er alpine regions. 
Though autumn crocus superficially resembles the spring crocus (p. 134b 
the two flowers must not be confused. Spring crocus belongs to the ins 
family (iridaceae, Monocot.) ; autumn crocus to the lily family 

fLiLiACEAE, Monocot.), for very sound reasons. 

Autumn crocus or meadow saffron is the only British wild member ol 
the genus Cokkkam whose home is mainly Asiatic Turkey. This plant 
\C* atttutftji&lf) possesses & brgt conn from which the flower will -emerge 
even if it is stored out of contact with soil. In normal circumstances, 
broad, lancc-shaped leaves develop from the corm, and grow six to 
twelve inches high. But during August these leaves wither away and 
then up shoot the pale-purple (rarely white) large flowers, growing in groups 
yet looking very solitary and alone apart from the grass around them. 
For this reason the flowers are sometimes known as naked ladies or naked 
boys, and as such have sometimes figured in literature even in Gilbert 
White’s Natural History of Sdbamt, A modern poet also refers to autumn 
emeus by these names: 

Or those pure chaltccs that Kentish 
men 

Call Naked Boys, but by a livelier 
name 

Others call Naked Ladies, slender, 
bare, 

Dressed only in their amethystine 
flame : 

The Meadow Saffron magically 
Sprung 

By dawn in morning orchards in, 
the grass 

Near paths where shepherds on 
their errand pass. 

B ui endcr-night beheld no crocus- 
colcrnr there, 

Tht Card/n : 

V. SACitViLLE-WEST 

Alas, the individual flower 
lasts a very short time, though 
specimens appear during August 
to October. It is similar to 
the spring crocus, though here 
there arc six stamens. The 
ovary is situated practically on 
the corm itself and thus below 



Nh7o!4 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

2 SI 
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the soil protected from unlrind weather. The perianth forms a long tube 
which opens out into six large segments. The base of a stamen is fused 
with the base of a perianth segment. The ovary itself is three-chambered* 
being formed from three fused carpels. Emerging from the top of the 
ovary is a very long style with three long spreading stigmas. 

The flower is pollinated by bees. After fertilisation the fruit capsule 
is carried up above the soil by the elongation of the floral receptacle; 
and while this is happening the next season's foliage leaves arc developing. 

Autumn crocus is of peculiar interest to plant physiologists and 
geneticists. It has been claimed that it affects the growth and develop¬ 
ment of other plants growing in close proximity to it. Be that as it may* 
we do know that the seeds contain a particularly interesting substance 
called cole hie ine, which has been shouTt to have remarkable effects on the 
growth of other plants — sometimes making them grow more robust* 
but certainly affecting the structure of their cells in svays not yet fully 
worked out by the botanist. All parts of the plant are toxic to animals, so 
it can be a menace to farm stock. 

As 1 came along, I saw one of the prettiest sights in the flower way that I ever 
saw In my life. It was a little orchard; the gras in it had just iakcn a ssart, and 
was beautifully fresh - f and very thickly growing amongst the grass, was the 
purple-flowered Cokhicum in full bloom. They say that the leaves of ihis plain 
which come out in the spring and die away in the summer, are poisonous to cattle 
if they eat much of them in the spring. 

Rural Rides (September 13* : william QohbETT 

And now let us turn our attention to the gentians, those beautiful 
flowers so beloved by rock-garden enthusiasts and by those who arc 
familiar with the alpine flora of southern Europe. 

Bavarian gentians* big and dark, only dark 

darkening the day-time torch-likc with *h c. smoking blueness of Pluto's gloom„ 

ribbed and torch-like, with their blaze of darkness spread blue 

down flattening into points* flattening under the sweep of while day, 

torch-dower of [he bine smoking darkness, P!illO + S dark hitre daze^ 

black lamps from the ha! Li of Dia, burning dark blue, 

giving off darkness, blue darkness* as Dcmcter's pale lamps give oil light* 

lead me then, lead me the way. 

Bavarian Gentians ; d . h . lawrumce 

We have already met the family to which gentians belong (gentian a- 
ceae t Dicot, p. 266)* though not the gentians themselves. They are 
included in the genus Gentian# y named after Gen tins, King of Illyria (in 
the Balkans), who used the plants as medicine. Most British gentians 
arc late summer flowers* though the spring gentian (G. verna) blooms 
during April to June. This plant is so rare that it was not mentioned 
during those months, though it is more like the matted Continental 
gentians than most British species arc. The most common British gentians 
are field gentian* autumnal gentian [or felwort) and the marsh gentian 
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(P- 547 ) ! ^ ut these grow erect, 
not forming mats of leaves and 
very conspicuous blue flowers as 
many non-British gentians da, 
field gentian (£?, camptstru) 
favours chalk and limestone 
grassy fields and slopes* pre¬ 
senting its dull purple flowers 
during August and September, 

It is a biennial growing three 
to twelve inches high with long, 
lance-shaped and pointed leaves 
borne in opposite pairs and 
having entire margins. The 
fairly large flowers are usually 
crowded in small groups at the 
tops of the erect branched shoots. 

The sepals form a four-cleft tube, 
the two outer lobes being much 
larger than the two inner ones. 

There are four petals w hich form 
a long broad tube, but at its rim 
this opens out into four pointed 
lobes a This corolla is fringed at 
its throat so that only long- 
tongued insects such as butterflies field gentian 

can get at the nectar. There 

arc four stamens whose filaments are fused towards their bases to the 
inside of the corolla tube ; the stamens alternate with the corolla lobes. 
The one- or two-chambcrcd long ovary is formed from two carpels, 1 here 

is a short style with a two-cleft stigma. 

The autumnal gentian or felwort (£. umarella, diminutive of the Latin 
&manis, bitter) is a small, very erect plant growing two to twelve inches 
high in calcareous pastures and sometimes also on dry heaths. The alter¬ 
native common name is most probably a diminutive of feldwort* field 
plant. The leaves of this species are a little smaller and less pointed than 
those of the field gentian, but the terminal purple flowers arc as large as 
those of the field gentian. Here the calyx and corolla tubes arc five-clett, 
and there are five stamens; but apart from that the flower is of the same 
fundamental structure as that of other gentians* I he flower of autumnal 
gentian is very sensitive to light* opening only during bright sunlight. 
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OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN WOODS, HEDGEROWS, 
FIELDS AND MEADOWS DURING AUGUST 
{ Tht nwflirr foilowing each fiv±n ii the page on whirk if if ntendtowi or damitJ) 


TREES 


Clustimc, Sweet, 414 

Lime, Small-leaved, 412 

Ltnie, Common, 41s 

Tree of heaven, 414 

Lime, Large-leaved^ 412 

Tulip tree, 27B 

WOODS 

Angelica, 419 

HcUeborine* Broad-leaved, 42a 

Avciis t Water, 287 

Hcmpnettie* Common, 455 

Aim, Wood* 287 

Holy, 199 

Mam, Yellow, 42 s 

IfOosestrife, Wood* a 16 

Bell-flower, Giant, 416 

Nellie, Common slinging, 3EI 

Bell-flower, Nettle-leaved, 4 cG 

Nettle, Roman, 313 

Betony* Wood, 294 

Nettle, Small stinging, 313 

Bird’s nest, Yellow. 296 

Nightshade, Deadly, 288 

Bramble, 424 

Nightshade* Enchanter^, 287 

Buckthorn, Alder, 203 

Orchis, Butterfly, 297 

Burnet saxifrage, 420 

Orpine, 467 

Centaury, Common, 338 

Pimpernel, Yellow, 216 

Clematis, Wild, 42 S 

Sage, Wood, at)4 

Clubrushj. Wood, 497 

St, John's won, Hairy, 419 

Corydalis, White climbing, 295 

SlilcIlwQrl, Greater, 157 

Cow-wheat, Common, 218 

iwi, wild, 541 

Crane's bill, Slinking, 225 

ToUeh-ittr-not, 421 

Figwort, Knotted, 417 

TiavdkjfV Joy* 341 

Foxglove, 2S4 

Tutsan, 49 

Germander, Wood, 294 

Valerian, Great or true, 432 

Golden rod, 42 s 

Vetch, Tuberous bitter, 2^5 

Cromwell, Common, 420 

Woundwort, Hedge, 433 

HEDGEROWS 

Avtns, Wood, 287 

Crane’s bill, DnveVfoGt* 177 

Basil, W r ild, 433 

Crane's bill, Stinkingn 225 

Eedsimw, Hedge (I^rgc), 42B 

Daisy, 127 

Bccktiaw, Lady T s* 334 

Dandelion, 129 

Bindweed, Great* 308 

Dead net de, White, 222 

Bitlerweet, 306 

Dock, Broad-leaved, 463 

Bramble, 424 

Dock, Red-veined, 464 

Bryony* While, 2 \ R 

Dock, Sharp, 484 

Burdock, 430 

Dodder, Greater, 433 

CaLirmnt* 432 

Feverfew, 431 

Campion, Red, 223 

Figwqrt T Knotted, 4? 7 

Catmint, 432 

Foxglove, 284 

Cleavers* 318 

Fumitory, Rampant, 317 

Clematis, Wild, 433 

Goosegraw, 316 
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Hogwecd, 429 
Holly, 199 
Honeysuckle, 306 
Hops, 428 

Horebouud, Black* 354 
Mallow, Common* 348 
MugworL 54D 

Mettle, Common stinging* 311 
Nettle, Roman, 313 
Nellie, Small stinging, 313 
Nightshade, Woody, 306 
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Ox-tongue, Bristly, 316 
Parsley, Fool's, 461 
Parsley, Hedge, 463 
Parsnip, Cow, 429 
Stitchwort, Greater, 157 
Traveller's joy s 425 
Vetch* Bush, 225 
Vetch, Hedge, 225 
Vetch* Tufied, 314 
Violet, Dog* 133 
Woundwort, Hedge, 433 


FIELPS AND 1IEADOWS 


Barista, Red, 367 
Bed-straw, Lady s, 334 
Bistort, 335 

Broomrapc, Leaser, 34 ° 

Bugle, Field, 214 

Bugle, Yellow, 239 

Burnet* Great, 330 

Burnet, Salad, 329 

Burnet saxifrage, 420 

Buttercup, Bulbous, 229 

Buttercup, Common* 323 

Buttercup, Creeping* 229 

Campion, Bladder, 334 

Carrot, Wild, 334 

CaiVear, Long-rooted, 328 

Centaury, Common, 338 

Centaury, Yellow* 338 

Chkkwecd, Field mouse-ear, 173 

duckweed, Small, 95 

GWer* Dutch* 233 

Dover* Purple, 233 

Clover* Strawberry . 438 

Clover. White* 233 

Cyclamen, 329 

Daisy, 127 

Daisy, Moon-, 324 

Daisy, Ox-eye, 324 

Dandelion, 129 

Dewberry* 435 

Dropwort* 330 

Dyer's green weed, 435 

Feverfew, 431 

Florin, 320 

Flax* Purging, 33B 

Flcabane, Blue, 442 

Garlic. Field* 474 

Crass* Cock’s foot* 322 


Grass* Meadow facuc, 320 
Grass* White bent* 320 
Ground pine* 239 
Harebell, 4S3 
Hawkbit* Autumnal, 444 
Hawkblts Rough, 327 
Hawkwccd, Mouse-ear, 444 
Lady's mantle, 239 
lady’s tresses, 449 
Liquorice, Wild, 332 
Mallow* Musk* 443 
Marjoram, 4R5 
Medkk, Black, 236 
Milkwort* 339 

Nettle* Common stinging* 311 
Nettle, Rnnmn* 313 
Nellie* Small Slinging, 313 
Qrrilis* Frog* 341 
Orchis, Pyramidal, 448 
Orchis* Small butterfly, 34 1 
Parsley* Fool's, 481 
Plantain, Greater* 336 
Plantain, Hoary, 337 
Plantain, Lamb's-tonguc, 33G 
Ragwort. 32G 

Ratnpiou, Round-headed* 44b 

Rest harrow, Common and Spiny. 4^ 

Rock rose, 447 

Scabious, DcvilVbit (Premorsc)* 445 

Scabious* Field, 328 

Scabious* Email, 444 

Self-heal* 445 

Shamrock* 332 

Snakcweedi 335 

Spikenard, Ploughman's, 443 
Tare, Hairy* 333 
Thistle, Scotch, 471 
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Thistly Spt^r-pliimc T 44O 
Toadflax, Yellow, 438 
Trefoil, frirdVfoot, 436 
Trefoil, Hop, 236 
Trefoil, Strawberry, 435 
Trefoil* Yellow-flowering* 332 


Vetch, Hairy, 332 


Vetch, Purple milk* 332 
Vetch. Sweet milk, 332 
Vctcbliug, Yellow, 331 
Violet* Dog, 153 


Yarrow* 441 


a 2 


MORE WEEDS 


Among the many weeds of farm and garden, white goosefoot has 
been much in evidence for some time now ; but it dots not usually begin 
to flower before August; then it continues to do so until the end of 
September* This plant belongs to the genus Chempadium of the beet 
family chenopgdiaceae, Dicot. (p. 351), to which Good King Henry 
(p- 350 also belongs. When discussing the latter plant we examined the 
significance of both common name, goosefoot, and generic name, Chtno- 
podium. Apart from Good King Henry, most other members of the genus 
(and there are about a dozen) are goose foots. There arc, for example, 
red goosefoot (C. rubrum), upright goosefoot (C. urbuum), nettle-leaved 
goosefoot {C.murale), white goosefoot (C. album), etc. All are uninterest¬ 
ing plants with insignificant flowers. White goosefoot is probably the 
most common of all species. 

White goosefoot sometimes becomes quite prolific on agricultural 
land and in gardens ; but it also thrives along waysides and in waste 
places. In some localities it is known as fat hen and in others as Dirty 
Dick. In the United States, where it also is a weed, it is called lamb’s 
quarters or pigweed. Fortunately it is a normally growing herb with no 
creeping roots or stems and no very tough root, so it is easily eradicated. 
It grows anything from six inches to three feet high, branching fairly 
fredy when older and assuming a pyramidal form. The entire plant 
tends to be slightly succulent and it is covered with a white mealy powder. 
The only lime when it is really attractive is when it is quite young and 
covered with early morning dew, for then the leaves, especially their 
undersides, assume a mauve bloom. The leaves are stalked with tri¬ 
angular, bluntly toothed blades. 

The small, insignificant, greenish flowers are borne in dense spikes — 
terminal and axillary. Each flower has five perianth segments which 
remain after fertilisation and enclose the fruit which takes the form of a 
single nut; five stamens and a single-chambered ovary with two styles, 
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As in the case of Good King 
Henry, white goosefoot is edible* 
though it is seldom eaten in 
Britain. In parts of the United 
States, however* and elsewhere, 
the tender shoots are treated like 
green spinach. 

Corn sow-thistle or milk- 
thistle* a rather attractive com¬ 
posite (COM POSIT AE* DicOt., p. 

126), is now blooming [ August 
to September) in cornfields and 
other cultivated areas* It is a 
species of the genus Sorjchuf, and 
therefore closely related to the 
common sow-thistle ( 5 * oieraceus r 
p. 346). Corn sow-thistle (J, ar- 
vensis) is a much larger plant, 
however, growing two to three 
feet high, and, whereas the com¬ 
mon sow-thistle is annual, this 
species is perennial. 

The succulent leaves are 
shaped somewhat like those of 
the dandelion except that the 
large lobes do not point back¬ 
wards {except in the case of the 
radical leaves) and the serra¬ 
tions of the margins are finer. 

The bases of the eauline leaves white goqsefqqt 

encircle the stem* The large 

yellow flower-heads, which appear during August and September, are 
borne on terminal branch stems. All the flowers arc ligulatc and each 
has a hairy pappus. 


The mints belong to the genus Mintka of the family labiatae, 
Dicot, (p. 158). But there are so many hybrids and varieties of this 
genus, even in the wild flora, that it is often difficult to distinguish 
them* Most of the mints arc water-loving plants, so detailed considera¬ 
tion of them will be deferred until we visit such habitats (p. 546)- 
Attention should be directed here, however, to the corn or field mint 
(M. arvtnsis) which grows in cornfields — a perennial attaining a height 
of one to two feet and presenting its small lilac-coloured flowers in 
tight axillary whorls during August to October, The flowers do not 
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form terminal, pyramidal minis as most mints do. The plant has an 
unpleasant smell. 


OTHER WEEDS WHICH MAY APPEAR JN BLOOM DURING AUGUST 


( The number eachjbmrr u ih* flag* whkh el u rmHmed irr dumbed) 


Alkanet, Fteld T 370 
Ramis, Rcd T 367 
Bindweed, Bladk 3 453 
Bindweed, Small, 361 
Buckwheat, 465 
Buckwheat* Climbing 
Bnglow + Small, 370 
Buttercup, Creeping* 229 
Campiuiij Bladder* 334 
Campion, White, 369 
Chamomile. Com, 364 
Chamomile, Wild* 365 
Charlock, 360 
Chiekory, 453 
Chickwtcd, Small, 99 
Com cockle, 452 
Cornflower* 345 
Crane T a bill, DoveVfoot, 177 


Daisy* 127 
Dandelion, 129 
Deadnetdc, Red, 179 
Dodder, Flax, 452 
Dodder, Greater* 433 
Feverfew, Com, 431 
Flax* Common, 450 
FlueUen, 454 
Fumitory* Common* 35B 
Gooscfdor* Red, 466 
Grass, Conch T 371 
Groundsel* 9a 
Heartsease, 246 
Hempncltle, Common* 455 
Hempncitle* Downy, 435 
Hempneitlc, Largr-flowcrcd* 455 
Hempnettlc, Red* 453 
Knapweed, Great, 366 
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Knotgrass, 465 

Knot weed, 465 

Madder* Field* 314 

Marigold* Gqtti f 3G5 

Marjoram, 485 

Mayweed, Scent less* 365 

Mayweed* Slinking* 3G4 

Mercury, Annual, 468 

Mignonette, Wild Yellow, 354 

Mustard, Black, 381 

Mustard, Treacle, 361 

Mustard* White* 361 

Mustard, Wild, 361 

Nightshade, Black, 453 

Nipplewort, 470 

Pansy, Wild* 246 

Perskaria* Climbing, 455 

Pcrskarla’ Pink [Pale-flowered), 436 

Pheasant's eye, 357 


Pimpernel, Scarlet, 368 
Plantain, Greater, 336 
Fbntain, Hoary, 337 
Plantain* LambVtcnguc, 336 
Ragwort, 336 
Scorpion grass, Field, 370 
Shepherd s needle, 3% 
Shepherd's pur^e, 95 
Snapdragon, Lesser, 454 
Speedwell, Field* 18a 
Spurge, Dwarf, 458 
Spurge, Petty (Purple)* 458 
Spurge, Sun, 367 
Thistle, Scotch, 471 
Thyme* Bml, 371 
Toaddas* Common, 438 
Toadflax, Yellow, 438 
Woundwort, Corn, 1B0 
Woundwort, Field, 180 
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WASTE PLACES 

In many waste places and in dry fields and even hedgerows Prided 
they are dry’ and exposed to plenty of sunlight the part^uhrly lonely 
tansv is now' beginning to display its masses ofgolden-ye ow ow 
and will continue to do so throughout August and September. 1 ansy is a 
composite (compositae, Dicot., p. 126) and is the only ritts _ represen a 
tive of the fairly large, cosmopolitan genus Tanacttum {T. vulgare) whose 
name is a contraction of the Greek atfianotoSy immortal or e\cr as ling, 01 
the (lowers last a very long time even after they have been cut 1ati [ 

This perennial grows two to three feet high and is easily distinguished 
by its finely divided leaves. Each leaf is cut into anything «m v 
to twenty pairs oflateral pinnae and a terminal one. Then the lower 
and larger pinnae arc again subdivided into pairs of smaller pinnae, and 
the margin? of all these are serrated. The flower-heads, too are dia¬ 
gnostic, for they arc button-like and massed into large, terminal corymbs. 
The flower-head is supported by an involucre of small, green, tightly 
overlapping bracts. The golden-yellow disk flowers are tubular and 
male only. The small, also golden-yellow-, ray flowers are hguiatc and 
arc female only. The fruit has no pappus for there is none on the female 

flower. 
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Tansy was at one time used as a medicinal herb and also for flavouring 
puddings and cakes because it is aromatic. Opinions must have varied 
concerning tansy pudding (which was served mainly at Easter time, repre¬ 
senting the bitter herbs of the Passover)* for though Gerard wrote ; 

In the spring-time are made with the leaves hereof, newly sprung up, and 
with eggs, cakes and tansies, which bv pleasant to *aste h and good lor the stomach?. 

the Rev. G. A. Johns called tansy pudding a “ nauseous dish s \ And 
Vernon Randall tells us that Pcpys ate a tan$y in 1666 and that it was 
once tried at the High Table at Magdalene College* Cambridge, but that 
it was “ too nasty to be repeated 




Wormwood is a handsome plant vegetatively* but it h no more im¬ 
pressive when in bloom for the flowers are insignificant* It too is a member 
of the family com posit ae, Dicot.* and is included in the genus Artemi$ia v 
a very large genus at home, especially in the arid regions of the United 
States and on the Russian steppes. There are about five species in Britain* 
The genus was named after Artemis, the Greek goddess. 

Wormwood ( A . absinthium) is a perennial which grows one to two feet 
high in waste places and bears its flowers during the months of August 


Harold Hirran 

INFLORESCENCE OF MUG WORT 


and September, It is a bushy 
plant and has an aromatic smell* 
The stems and leaves are covered 
with a white silky down. The 
leaves are deeply pinnate, and 
each pinna is deeply cut into 
pointed, lance-shaped lobes. 

The flower-heads grow in 
terminal, pyramidal panicles, and 
each flower-head droops* It is 
small and contains only a few 
rcddish-ydlow tubular flowers* 
From wormwood* the flavour¬ 
ing matter absinthe is extracted. 

Mugwort (A r vulgaris)^ so 
named because at one time it 
was used For flavouring alcoholic 
drinks, is perhaps an evert more 
common species. It too grows 
in waste places and also in 
hedgerows, but it often begins 
blooming in July and so on until 
September. It is at its best* 
however, during August. It can 
be distinguished from wormwood 
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in, that it grows taller (two to 
four feet) and its leaves arc 
downy on thdr undersurfaces 
only. Sparrows love the flower- 
buds of this plant, and they can 
sometimes be seen in their hun¬ 
dreds flitting among groups of 
mugwort. 

Though the striking flower- 
heads of the teasels — wild, 

$rn all and fuller' s — remain 
conspicuous for a very long 
time after the flowers have 
bloomedj now is the best time 
to examine them, for they begin 
blooming during August and 
continue to do so throughout 
this month and the next. 

Teasels s together with the 
scabiouses (p. 444, etc.),make up 
the total of the British indi¬ 
genous representatives of the 
family dipsacaceae, Dicot In * . s ‘ v 

fact, there arc only two British wild genera: 5 cabiosa (scabious species) 
and Dipsaeus (the teasels). The generic name of the teasels reflects a 
foliar characteristic (see below). 

The wild teasel (D. sylwstris) grows in waste places and along way¬ 
sides : it sometimes also appears In thickets and along river-banks It «* 
tall, tough, fibrous perennial attaining a height of four to sis: feet I late 33). 














WILD TEASEL 


The gothic teasel, tall a* hollyhock, 
Heraldic as a halberd and as tough. 

Ilk Garda : v* iACKvnJLB-vrasr 


Its grooved stems are covered will, sharp strong prickles. Hie lance- 
shaped leaves are borne in opposite pairs. Their margins are serrated. 
Those at the top of the stem are small; those at the bottom much larger, 
and their bases arc fused around the stem, thus forming a cup in which 
rain-water sometimes collects. This is reflected in the generic name 
which is from the Greek dipsao, to thirst. In the eighteenth century, the 
water thus collected was recommended as a form of face lotion. 


The female Counccllors of Beauty are very rhuiee of the Bain Water "b'ch 
has stood some time in the Leafy Bason of this Plant, and use it to take off lh= 
FrecUes and other little Blemishes of the Skin — peering 

The conspicuous flower-head is egg-shaped. When very young it 
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is enclosed in an involucre of very long, thin, gTccn, spiny and sharply 
pointed bracts. Later, diis involucre opens out. Later still, when the 
fruits arc forming, the bracts become brown, tough and woody. On the 
egg-shaped floral axis itself there are many small mauve flowers each of 
which is subtended by a small but fairly long, lance-shaped spiny bract, 
the uppermost bracts being the longest. Thus the entire inflorescence 
presents a spinose appearance. The flowers themselves expand at different 
times in irregular patches during August and September. 

Each flower is composed of a small calyx cup made up of four sepals 
with no teeth at its rim. Emerging from this cup is a long corolla tube 
of four joined petals which is more or less cornet-shaped with lour semi¬ 
circular lobes at the rim. The tube is white and shades up to mauve at 
the lobes. There are four long stamens protruding beyond the corolla- 
tube and one long style. 

The fruits arc small and dry and each contains one seed, After these 
have been shed, the entire flower-head becomes dry, tough and brown, for 
now it is coni posed of nothing but pronounced, curved involucral bracts 
and the egg-shaped head of small, spiny floral bracts* People like to gather 
these heads and dye them various colours xo use for household decoration. 

A species closely related to Dipsmus syhf€stris is D. Jullonum r the fuller s 
teasel (from the Latin Julia, a fuller). So closely related are these two 
species that in some Floras they arc not separated at alb Yet in 
ZL fulhnum the bracts of the floral axis are hooked, and that is why the old 
tough flower-heads were at one time used extensively for 1 teasing f cloth. 
The worker who does this b called the fuller: at one time he was known 
as the burlcr. 

Then up hung on rugged tenters ip ihc fervid sun. 

Its level surface reeking, it expands. 

And brightening in each rigid discipline. 

And gaihering worth, as human lift, in pains, 

Conflicts an d troubles, Span the clothier's shears 
And h-inier’s thistle, skiai the surface sheen. 

7 Afta: JOHN DYER 

Years ago, fuller 5 s teasel was 
cultivated in many parts of the 
country for this very purpose — 
mainly around the cloth-manu¬ 
facturing towns and villages. 
Today, however, it is grown in 
but a few localities. It still 
occurs in the wild state, especi¬ 
ally in cloth districts, though it 
cannot be looked upon as a true 
British native. 

Then there is the small teasel 
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{ D, ptlosus), sometimes also known as shepherd’s rod. This species grows 
in a few moist and shady waste places, but it is rare. It grows only two 
to four feet high, but it is perennial and presents its flowers, which m this 
ease are white, over the same season as com iron teasel. Moreover, the 
involucral bracts are much smaller and the floral axis is not very long, 
so that the flower-head is not egg-shaped but almost flat — more like 
that of scabious. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY BE FOUND BLOOMING IN 
WAYSIDES AND WASTE PLACES AND ON WALLS 

durisc august 

(77* tmhjkuxt u At f*g* on which il ii menticnid or ditmUJ) 


WAY3IBES AttB 

Bramble, 423 
Rroomrape, Tall* 346 
Buckwheat * 465 
Burdock, 430 
Celandine* Greater, 155 
Chamomile, Ox-eye (Yellow) + 4G8 
Chkkory* 453 
Cinquefoil* Creeping, 344 
Clary* 344 

Craned bill, Bloody, 46B 

Crane's bill, Cove Wool* 177 

Crane's bill* Slinking, 325 

Daisy, 137 

Dandelion, 129 

Dead nettle, Hrnbil, 244 

Dock, Broad-leaved* 463 

Dock, Curled* 350 

Dock. Red-veined, 464 

Dock* Sharp, 464 

Dodder* Greater, 433 

Dyer's rocket (Dyer's weed), 46b 

Feverfew, 431 

Kleabane, Canadian, 470 

Garik* Field, 474 

Good King Henry* 351 

Gocaefoot* Red* 466 

Goosefoot* White, 536 

Cromwell* Common, 4 20 

IJawkbit* Rough* 327 
Hawk"* beard* Smooth* 470 
Henbane* 353 
Horohoimd* Black, 354 
Horchound* White, 47s 
Knapweed* Hard-head, 345 
Knotgrass* 465 


WASTE PLACES 

Mallow, Common, 348 
Melilot* Tall* 347 
Mercury, Annual, 4 
Mignonette, Wild white* 354 
Mignonette* Wild yellow* 354 
Mullein, Great, 355 
Nettle, Common stinging* 311 
Nettle* Roman, 313 
Nettle, Small stinging, 3 E 3 
Nightshade, Black* 453 
Nightshade* Deadly, 

Nipplewort, 470 

Orache, 466 

Orpine* 467 

Parley, Foci's* 461 

Parley* Hedge* 463 

Parsnip* Wild, 463 

Persiraria* Pink (Pale-flowered)* 4 rfi 

Pcrsicaria, Spotted* 465 

Plantain, Greater* 336 

Plantain, Hoary* 337 

Poppy, Welsh yellow, 4^ 

Primrose, Evening, 461 
Ragwort, 326 
Sage, 294 
Self-heal* 445 
Silverwecd* 343 
Sow-thistle* Common* 346 
Stork's bill, Hemlock, ^33 
Thistle, Scotch, 471 
Tbisde* Star* 472 
Vervain, 472 

Willow-herb* Rose bay. 458 
Woundwrort* Hedge* 433 
Yarrow, 441 
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WALLS 

Navelwort, 382 
Pearl wort. Annual.. 262 
Felli tory-of-t he-wall , 383 
Pennywort, Wall, 382 
Snapdragon. 476 
Toadflax, Ivy-leaved, aGo 
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HE A ms 

[ HERE is mu much that h new to look For on heaths and other similar 
habitats during August. Tn some parts, gorse (p+ 95) begins another 
phase of heavier blooming. 

A green and silent ?pct T amid the hill*. 

A small and silent dell ’ O'er stiller place 
Ko sinking skylark ever poised himself. 

The hilts art- heathy, save that swelling slope. 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on. 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze* 

Which now bloom* most profusely, , „ . 

S. T, QOL&KJOOE 

We might, however, look For a floral parasite which grows on gorse, 
though it is not easy to find. Ling, thyme and other heath plants are 
sometimes its hosts. It is the lesser dodder* close relative of the great 
dodder (Cmvta turnpata, p. 4341 and flax dodder (C. epitinum, p. 452)5 of 
the Family convolyulackae, Dieot. 

Lesser dodder (C + fpithymum^ From the Greek efii t upon, and 
thyme) blooms in August and September — somewhat later than the 
other species. It is of smaller habit and its flowers are rose-coloured. 
Indeed, on those rare occasions when one meets it blooming, whole gorse 
bushes may be concealed by hs rosy, tangled masses. 

One might also look for pennyroyal which grows on heaths and is now 
in bloom. It favours damp heaths and is a typical member of die mint 
family (labiatae, l)icot. t p, 158). It belongs to the mint genus, Mentha 
(M* puUgivm). The specific name is from the Latin pdtx, flea, for the 
nlant was once used as an insecticide. 
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Celandine, Greater, 153 
Cress, Hairy rock, 383 
Fleahaut, Blue, 442 
Hawk's beard, Smooth, 470 
Houstleek n 475 
Lettuce, Wall, 383 
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Pennyroyal is not very common. 
It is a prostrate perennial which 
sends up branches two to ten inches 
high. The egg-shaped leaves are 
arranged in the usual pairs. Their 
margins are only very slightly ser¬ 
rated, if at all. The lilac flowers 
are crowded into axillary whorls 
and they appear during August to 
October. 

Both perfume and flavour of this 
plant arc agreeable, which explains 
why it may be seen growing in some 
cottage gardens, for at one lime a tea 
was brewed from it. This concoc¬ 
tion was supposed to cure colds as 
well as act as a stimulant. 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH 
APPEAR ON MOUNT At 

LAND OR HEATH DURAN 
AUGUST 

{The number h tht bag* 
which i f is mmti$nrd ar desmM) 


Allseed, 487 
Bird's foot, 2^5 
Buckthorn, Alder* 203 
Campion, Moss, 350 
CatcbBy* Dwarf. 350 
Cal's *ar h Long-rooted, 33d 
Chamomile, Common* 4^7 
Cowberry, 373 
Cow-whcat T Common,, aid 
Cranberry. 481 
Dogwood* Dwarf. 373 
Eye-bright, 357 
Fleabanc, Blue, 443 
Gentian, Autumnal* 533 
Germander, Wood, 354 
Golden rod h 421 
Gorse, 93 

Grass, Mat weed, 374 
Grass, Purple moor, 483 
Harebell, 483 
Heath, Cross-leaved, 4 B 0 
Heath* Fine-leaved, 4 B 0 
Heather, 478 
Ling, 4 "B 


tAbvw} £ J. ilrdfiiid- i.ff/fH-■ fJPfti Uwtm 


LESSER DODDER 


AbotX g plant pferasitkon eorte ^ germin¬ 

ating seedling grown from MVcin[? posni rigkt) 
and beginning to coil around a snw Mem 
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Marjoram* 485 
Milbvottf 339 
Orchts, Spotted, 37E 
Pearl wort* Heath* 374 
Raspberry, a 52 

Rcst'harr&w, Common and Spiny, 482 
Roscroot, 381 
Sage, Wood, 294 

Scabious.. Devil's bit f Premorse), 445 
Scabious, Sheeps bit* 418 
Scabious* Sunil 444 
Si. Jofcm + s wort* Perforated, 418 
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y\lJGUST is the month of the mints—-all members or the genus 
Mentha of the natural order labiatae, Dicot. {p. 158), This genus, though 
not a very large one, is widely represented in Britain by about a dozen 
species and so many hybrids and varieties that even botanical systematises 
are not yet satisfied that they have diagnosed them all* Like many other 
genera of this family, Mtntha contains many aromatic species. The 
generic name is Latin for the plant; this was derived from Mcnthe, 
nymph who was supposed to have been changed into a mint plant* 

All mints arc perennial. Most of them arc water-loving plants* One 
of the most common species is, in fact, M. aquatics, the water mint, some¬ 
times also known as hairy or capitate mint, so called because the ends of 
the terminal inflorescences are capitate, that is, rounded over like a pin’s 
head (Plate at). 

Water mint grows in marshes, ditches and along river-banks and 
presents its lilac flowers during August to October: sometimes it may be 
found blooming earlier than this. It is an elegant plant which grows one 
to four reet high and is hairy* The leaves arc oval, serrated and pointed 
at their apices ; but they become smaller and smaller towards the tops of the 
stems, so that near die tops they look more like simple bracts than leaves. 

The flowers are borne in very dense axillary and terminal capitate 
heads. Each flower is fairly small. The calyx takes the form of a five- 

toothed hairy tube* The lilac corolla is a four-lobed tube_rather short 

for a labiate flower, and it is almost regular. There are four long stamens 
and a Ibur-lobed ovary with a long style which frequently persists with 
the sepals when the fruit is ripe. 


St, JofanY wort* Trailing, 48G 
Si. John’* wort* Upright* 486 
Sheep J s bit, 378 

StitchwnrL, Heath* 256 
Stitcbwnrl, Lesser, 258 

Stork's bill, Hemlock* 255 
Sundews, 493 
Thistle, Carline, 376 
Thyme, Wild* 378 
Tos-mcnul* 374 
Tway blade, Small* 378 
Wmicrgtecn, Larger* 485 
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Among other water-loving 
minis are : round-leaved mint 
[M* TMundifoiia) which grows two 
to throe feet high in watery 
places and presents its lilac-pink 
flowers in long, interrupted 
spikes during August and Sep¬ 
tember; horse or long-leaved 
mint {M . hngifolk i) of similar 
habitats, growing two to three 
feet high and having pointed 
leaves and bearing its lilac 
flowers in denser spikes during 
August and September {Plate tz 3); 
peppermint (Af. piperata) which 
contains a valuable essential oil 
From which menthol and men** 
thene are extracted — a smaller 
species one to two leet high 
growing in many wet places and 
bearing its lilac flowers in dense 
whorls on interrupted spikes 
during August and September; 
marsh whorlcd mint (A/, sativa) 
which grows one to three feet SPEARMINT 

high and presents dense axillary 

whorls of lilac flowers during August and September; and spearmint 
(A/. spies ts) which is commonly cultivated as a herb, normally a water- 
loving plant which grows one to three feeL high and presents us lilac 
flowers in slender interrupted spikes during August and September. 

Several of the mints have been known for centuries and have been culti¬ 
vated as aromatic pot-herbs and for the aromatic essential oils which they 

' ,eld ' Woe unto you, scribes aoA Pharisees, hypocma ! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment* 
mercy, and feJdi.—Si- Matthew. xxjii 5 23 

Among other late-flowering plants of the marshes and l 
marsh gentian, sometimes also known as Calathian violet. It 
member of the genus Gentians of the family gentiaNaceae, Dicot. 

It has been given the name 6; pnewnommih, from the Greek pntumm, 
lung, and audios, flower, since at 011c time it was accepted as a specific 
for lung diseases. It is in general a taller plant than most other members 
of the genus, growing four to eighteen inches high. It is perennial. 

Marsh gentian’s leaves arc oblong mid they are borne in opposite 
pairs. The flowers, which appear during August and September (Pliny s 
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“ gift of autumn ”), grow massed at the ends of the erect stalks. Each is 
large and of a blue colour, similar in fundamental structure to the other 
gentians. The deep-blue petals form a tube which opens out into five 
campanulate segments. There are green stripes on the outside of the 
blue tube : but within the tube is of the deepes t blue. As Andrew Young 
so well describes it in his Prospect of Flowers, the “ tube is so deep a blue, 
that as one gazes down, inches change to fathoms". There is a fringe on 
the corolla tube (p. 533). 


Marsh mallow prefers marshes near the sea. There is no mistaking 
it as a member of the mallow family (Malvaceae, Dicot., p. 348}, for it is 
superficially very like common mallow. Yet, withal, it is not a member 
of the mallow genus [Malta) but of the genus Althaea , a small temperate 
genus to which the garden hollyhock also belongs. The hollyhock is 
A. rosea ; marsh mallow is A. officinalis. Apart from * 4 . ojfieinalis there is 
only one other wild member of the genus, namely, A. kirsata, the rare 
hairy mallow of dry places, cornfields, etc. The generic name Is from the 
Greek elthos, a healing medium, and the specific name of marsh mallow 
also indicates that it possesses medicinal virtues. At one time it was 
recommended for curing coughs. 

__ Marsh mallow is a perennial 

which grows two to three feet 
high and presents its rose- 
coloured flowers usually during 
August and September, though 
in the south it may be found 
blooming du ri ng J uly. I ts leaves 
arc heart-shaped or fivc-lohtd, 
and have serrated margins. The 
plant is hairy [Plate 23). 

The flowers arc crowded into 
terminal panicles. Each is very 
like those of other mallows ; but 
it is easily diagnosed since there 
are not only five united sepals 
but also a surrounding epicalyx 
of six to nine united bracts. 
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Though we have already met 
the yellow balsam (fmpaiiens noli- 
tangert, p + 421} and the orange 
balsam [I, biji&ra) of the family 
B a ls amin ace a e t Dicat, j they are 
both now outdone in distribu¬ 
tion and number* by the pink 
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bakam [/- gtendulifera) which has become naturalised and during the 
past several yeare has established itself, sometimes in abundanc e, a ong 
river-banks. Though it frequently begins flowering in July (sometimes 
even in June) it is certainly at its best during August, especially in the 
midlands and the north. It continues blooming into September. 

Pink balsam plants are robust, growing three to six feet high and some¬ 
times enshrouding river-banks and mud-flats in rivers. Lach plant has a 
stout, hollow, ridged and reddish stem which bears large, lance-shaped, 
serrated leaves in pairs, The veins of die leaves arc reddish like the stems, 

The flowers are much larger than those of the yellow or the orange 
balsam. They are borne in groups on long, graceful axillary stalks. 
The colour varies considerably sometimes even on the same p ant, from 
almost white through various shades of pink to almost red. When in full 
bloom thev produce a veritable cloud of colour along the banks of die river. 
An outstanding character of die flower is the large, bag-1 c, conic 
lower petal at the base of which is a curious, small green spur which con¬ 
tains nectary. The flower is usually pollinated b\ bees. 


OTHER WOISTURE-LOV'ISGj SEBJ1 - A QU ATI C P ASIATIC 
PLANTS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN BLOOM DURING AUGUST 
(TR< ttomhn fiUeiting is As ^ *■ «*»* ** & mentiorud <n ifomisrf} 


Agrimony* Hemp, 499 

Arrow Brass* 387 

Arrow-head* 511 

Asphodel, Bog, 496 

Averts, Water, 286 

Balsam, Orange* 421 

Bedsiraw* Bog (Rough marsh)* 495 

Bcdstriw, Marsh (Water)* 495 

Retony, Waier* 504 

Bitter tress* Hairy s iBS 

Blinks, 175 

Brooklime, 371 

Bulrush, 509 

Bur-marigold, Nodding, 490 
Bur-marigold h Trifid, 49 c 
Buttercup, Celery delved, 283 
Cluckwccd, Great, 507 
Cliickweedx Water, 175 
Clover, Strawberry* 438 
Oubmshn Wood, 497 
Cotton grass, Common* 3S5 
Crowfoot, Water, rj$ f 5 lfi 
Cudweed, Marsh, 495 
Dock s Great water* 507 
Dropwortp Hemlock water, 495 
Dffjpwurt, Water, 


Figwort, Water, 504 
Flag, Yellow, 391 
Flea bane. Common, 4S9 
Flea bane, Small, 489 
Forget-me-not* 327 
Frogbilj 514 
Gipsywort, 388 
Grass, Reed meadow, 264 
Grass* Tall fescue, 322 
ildSeborincs Marsh, 498 
Iris, Wild, 391 
Lily, White water, 318 
Lily, Yellow water, 519 
Lobelia, Water, 515 
Loostsirife, Purple* 500 
Loosestrife, Yellow, 503 
I^pusewort, Marsh, 266 
Meadowsweet* 385 
Milfoil, Water, 398 
Monkey-Bower* 505 
Monk'* hood, 390 
Musk, 305 

Parnassus, Crass of, 491 
Pearl wort. Knotted* 4S8 
Fearlwort* Procumbent* 2G4 
Pennywort* Marsh* 565 
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Pepper, Water, 507 

Penitaria, Biiin£ T 507 

Pimpernel, 495 

PJanSain, Water, 39G 

Purslane, Water, 502 

Ragged robin, 188 

Ragwort Marsh* 495 

Red-ranlc, Marsh, 266 

Reed, Commdft, 505 

Reed-mace* 510 

Rue, Conmion meadow, 498 

Rne, Small-meadow 498 

Rush, Common., 508 

St* John's wort, Ingicrforatc, 489 

St r John's wort, Sqtiare stalked, 4B9 

Scorpion Tufted r 390 

Shorewced, 391 


Skullcap* Greater, 306 
SkuSlcap T I^esKr, 506 
Soldier, Water, 513 
Spearwort, Greater, 387 
Speedwell, Marsh, 496 
Speedwell, Water, 504 
ftpurrey, Knotted, 48S 
Stiirwort, Water, 187 
Sthchwort, M atsh r ^65 
Stitchwort, Water, 507 
Teasel, Wild, 34 i 
Trefoil, Marsh bird's foot, 438 
Trefoil, Strawberry, 43S 
Willowhcrb, Great hairy, 498 
WiSIowherb, Marsh, 494 
Woad, 507 

Woundwort, Marsh, 489 


5 f> 

COASTAL AREAS 

[he most interesting plant to look for on the muddy seashore during 
August is the glass wort, for its general vegetative habit betrays a salt¬ 
water habitat. Hies plant is also known as sea samphire* but it is not 
K to the samphire itself (p. 404) ; indeed cadi plant belongs to a 
totally different family* samphire to the umbeluferae, Dicot.* and 
giasswort to chenopqdiaceae. Dicot, (p. 351). As we have already seen 
^PP" 35 *i 4 ^ 9 }»tI't litter family contains several suit-water plants. 

Glass wort belongs to the genus Stihcomia, a genus comprising about 
ten species of salt-water plants of cosmopolitan distribution, though glass- 
woit itself (j. runpaeo) is the only common British species. TJic generic 
name re Heels the habit and habitat, for it is from the Latin sal, salt, and 
remit, a horn, for the plant has horn-likc branches, 

_ Glasswort is an annual which grows six to eighteen inches high. 
I here is no mistaking it, for, in view of the fact that it must practise the 
most rigid economy with its fresh-water supplies and so store as much as 
possible, tt resembles a small, much-branched cactus. The stem is very 
succulent, but here tt is conspicuously jointed, and the leaves are entirclv 
suppressed. 

The insignifkatn green flowers are borne in groups of three two 
oppositely arranged groups at each or every other stem joint near the 
ends of the branches. The flowers appear during August and September. 
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Each flower has a fleshy perianth 
made up of four, undivided mem¬ 
ber^ two stamens and a very 
short style with a two-cleft stigma. 

The only truly indigenous 
member of the vciy large and 
cosmopolitan genus Aster, of the 
family com posit ae 3 Dicot. (p. 
iab)j the genus to which Michael¬ 
mas daisies belong (but not the 
familiar annual garden asters), 
is sea aster or sea star wort. This 
is now blooming in salt marshes 
and on marine cliffs, though it is 
n ot com mon, The 11 owcr-heads 
resembles stars, hence the generic 
and common names. 

Sea aster or star wort ( A. tri- 
pfflium) h a perennial growing one 
to three feet high* 1 ts somewhat 
fleshy leaves are very simple, long 
and kncc-shapcd with smooth 
margins. The flower-heads ap¬ 
pear in massed corymbs during 
August and September. The 
tubular disk flowers arc yellow 
flowers are bluish-purple. 



Emen G. X*i 

GLASSWORT 

the Fairly widely spread ligulate ray 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR IN COASTAL AREAS 

DURING AUGUST 

( Thi numhff foUoitiTig tach fairer {5 ihi pngt on u’hkfi it is mtntivrud v* Ascribed) 


Beet, Sea, 409 
Bindweed, Seaside, 409 
Cabbage, Wild (Sea), 405 
Campion* Sea, 408 
Celery, Wild, 524 
Club-rushes* Seaside, 524 
Crane's bill, Stinking. 225 
Cress P Hoary rock, 383 

Dmpw p ori ? Pawley, 407 

Eel grass, 409 
Grass, Marram, 407 
Henbane, 352 
Holly, Sea, 526 
Lavender, Sea, 527 


Mallow, Tree-, 521 

Pearl wort, Sea, 2S4 

Pink, Sea, 188 

Plantaiti, Sea, 407 

Poppy, Yellow horned, 524 

Purslane, Sea, 275 

Roseroot, 381 

Saltwort, 328 

Samphire, 404 

Scabious, Sea, 527 

Spurrey, Seaside sandwort, 528 

Tamarisk, 322 

Thrift, 188 

Wrack, Gras, 409 
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SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 


Oh scathe, e.! all-sufficient! over all 3 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works 1 

Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wondn^ there, 

World beyond world, in inhm + c extent, 

Profusely scatter'd o T cr the void immense, 

Shew me; their motions j periods, and Lheir laws, 

Give me to scan; thro 1 the disclosing deep 
Light my blind way: the mineral itrata there s 
l"hrvist T blooming, theme the vegetable world ; 

O'er that the rising secern, more complex. 

Of animals ; and higher still, the mind. 

The varied scene of quick^compotinded thought. 

And where the mixing passions endless shift; 

These ever open to my ravish'd eye; 

A search, the flight of time can ne'er exhaust l 
But if to (hat unequal; if the blood. 

In sluggish streams about my heart, forbids 
'Ibai best ambition ; under closing shades. 

Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whisper to my dreams. From thee begin. 

Diveil all on thee, with thee conclude rny song ; 

And let me never, never stray from thee l 

The Stasgns (Autumn) : james Thomson 


T^HE floral season, so far a? fresh arrivals are concerned, Is now fast 
drawing to a close. But this docs noL mean that there arc no flowers to 
be seen — far from it. The countryside during a fine September day* 
and indeed well into October, is usually gay wiijt floral colour. Patches 
of yellow in the meadows and on the downs signify ragwort's blooming, 
and in the more chalky areas the sky-blue chickory (which begins flowering 
in July) is still bedecking the roadsides and cultivated ground. Marjoram, 
yellow toadflax, clover, fumitory and a host of others still succeed in 
bestowing on the meadows the semblance of mulri-colourcd carpets. But 
since all these flowers first made their appearance in earlier months they 
have already received consideration. (A list of the most common of them 
appears on pp. 557-561)- 

Only the rare crocuses, the strawberry tree and the ivy may be justly 
considered as autumn arrivals. So our observations will, after them, 
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turn to other things botanical* such as fruits„ autumn coloration, leaf-hill 
and so forth. 

O Autumn* laden wiLh fruit, and i rained 
With the blood of the grape, pass not, but sil 
Beneath my ihady roof J there tboa may^t rest 
And tune thy jolly voice to my fresh pipe. 

And all the daughters of the year shall dance 1 
Sing the lusty song of fruiti and flowers. 

7a Autumn : william blake 

Ear th's flaunting flower of passion fadeth fair 
To ripening fruit in sunlit veils of the air. 

As the art of man makes wisdom to glorify 
Tiie beauty and love of life born else to die. 

The Months: a, bridges 


57 

AUTUMN FLOWERS 

(Z)nE of the most Intriguing plants, blooming as it dots so late as in 
September and October, is the strawberry tree. It is not really indigenous 
to Britain though it docs occur in the wild state in Ireland, especially 
around Killamcy. It is said that the monks of Muckross Abbey in Co. 
Kerry introduced this plant from either Spain or Italy where it is certain y 
widely distributed even today. The strawberry tree is, however, fre¬ 
quently seen growing cultivated in shrubberies and gardens, and it some¬ 
times occurs in copses and woods in Britain —* possibly as a garden escape. 

The strawberry tree is a member of the heather family (Ericaceae, 
Dicot.); in fact, the similarity between the flower of the strawberry tree 
and that of the heather (p. 47 ®) k vcr V striking. The strawberry tree 
belongs to the genus Arbutus, a genus of plants, mainly small trees, dis¬ 
tributed over the Mediterranean regions. Western Asia and North America. 
So far the origin of the generic name has not been traced. The strawberry 
tree is A, unedo, Pliny derived die specific name from unus, one, and edo, 
to eat, thus reflecting the unpalatable nature of the fruit — so unpleasant 
that it Is unlikely that one would wish to try it a second time. On the 
other hand, since this plant is a characteristic feature of the Mediterranean 
seaboard, the specific name might be derived from the Greek outarn, a 
sc 3 “ c li c ri - ^ 7 * 

The strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo) must not be confused with the 
trailing arbutus or mayflower of the United States. This Fragrant plant 
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STRAWBERRY TREE 
Foliage, Hewers and fruir 


is common in the rocky woods or parts of the States and blooms very 1 early 
in the year, sometimes before the winter snows have gone. It has there¬ 
fore found favour with American poets: 

Darlings of (he rarest 1 
Blossoming alone 
When EartVs grief is sorest 
For her jew els gone — 

Ere the last snow-drift melts 
Your lender buds have blown. 

Trailing Arbutus: rose t . cooke 

The shy little Mayflower weaves her neat* 

But the south wind sighs o*cr the fragrant loam. 

And betrays the path to her woodland home, 

({■'oiriRg of tht Heart : SARaH if, VVHltSiAS 1 
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Though the trailing arbutus belongs to the same family as the straw- 
berry tree s'E ricaceae), it is not a member of the same genus (Arbutus) 9 
but to the genus Epig&et i, and its specific name [E* repens) indicates its 
creeping habit. Neither the trailing arbutus nor any other member of 
the genus Epigaeu 5 s to be found growing wild in Britain. 

Arbutus unt'do is an evergreen tree growing twenty to thirty Tect high 
with a rough reddish bark. The leaves are very dark green in colour, 
oval in shape and have finely serrated margins, _ ... 

The comparatively small Bowers* pink or greenish white in colour 
(there is also a rare deep red variety)* are borne in drooping racemes 
towards the ends of the branches. 

Each flower is bell-shaped, having 
four insignificant sepals, four 
petals forming the bell, four 
stamens and four carpels united 
with a common style. The 
corolla bell is deciduous and falls 
oil w'hole after fertilisation (which 
is effected by insects) has taken 
place. At this time of the year 
the plant is particularly striking, 
for though it blooms ever)' year 
the fruits take two years to ripen, 
so that at present on one and the 
same tree there are racemes of 
this year's flowers and last year's 
ripening fruits. The fruits when 
ripe take the form of bright red 
berries covered with blunt spines, 
giving the whole a superficial 
resemblance to a strawberry; 
hence the common name. This 
beautiful shrub should therefore 
be encouraged in ornamental 
gardens and shrubberies, though 
it thrives best near the south coast 
and cannot withstand sharp frosts 
well inland and up north. 


Two rare flow ers which make 
their appearance during Septem¬ 
ber are the naked-flower crocus 
and the saffron crocus. These 
must not be confused with the 
meadow' saffron or autumn emeus 


NAKED-FLOWER CROCUS 
/niff, section of flower 
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which, in spite of its name, appears during the summer (though it often 
flourishes well into autumn, p. 531)- The saffron and naked-flower 
crocuses belong to the iris family (iridaceae, Monocot,) to which the 
garden spring crocus also belongs; the meadow saffron is a member of 
the lily Family (liuac£ae, Mohocql). Gilbert White considered it one 
of the “wonders of creation” that some crocuses bloomed in autumn 
and others in spring. 

Both saffron and naked-flow r er crocuses belong to the genus Crocus, a 
name which is derived from the Greek krokos, saffron, since the stigmas of 
some species are used for the production of safFron (see below). The 
saffron crocus is C + the specific name being from the Latin Tor 

cultivated or sown; indeed this species is still much cultivated for saffron 
production* The naked-flower crocus is C . midiJlortu } die specific name 
indicating that the flower appears naked, that is without leaves. In fact, 
the flowers of both species do this : die long* blade-tike leaves do not 
develop until the following spring. 

The naked-flower crocus is very rare in Britain, though it may occur 
in some meadows, especially in the midlands. The flowers arc purple, 
growing three to six inches high. The plant, like all species of Crocus, is 
perennial, carrying itself over into the next season by means of a corm 
(p + 54) . The saffron crocus is also purple., 

The flower of both species is composed of six very conspicuous purple 
perianth segments in two whorls of three each. These oval segments are 
united at their bases to form a tube which is so long that the ovary at its 
base remains beneath the soil, thus protected against the inclement weather 
one must expect at this time of the year. The perianth segments of the 
naked-flower crocus are rather pointed; those of the saffron crocus arc 
more rounded at their tips. Inserted at the top of the long, thin perianth 
tube, one opposite each outer perianth segment, are three seamens whose 
anthers open outwards so that the pollen, when exposed, comes into direct 
contact with the body of any insect which visits the flower for the nectar 
which its ovary' secretes. The ovary is three-chambered and has a long 
style which bears at its tip a much-branched stigma. 

It is the orange- red branches of the stigma (and the top of the style 
itself) which form the basis of saffron. Only those of the species C* sativas 
are used. The origin of saffron is lost m antiquity* It was apparently 
unknown to the Egyptians, though we do know that the ancient Persians 
cultivated the crocus for its saffron. The substance is also mentioned by 
Homer, Hippocrates and other classical writers. It also figures in the six¬ 
teenth-century medicos of China. In early times the chief centre 

of saffron cultivation was around the town or Cone us in Cilicia. More 
than a thousand yean ago, the Arabs living in Spain also cultivated 
saffron; but in due course the practice there and in other parts of Western 
Europe died out* It w as eventually revived by the Crusaders who brought 
back corma to Western Europe, including Britain* From 1339, the 
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saffron crocus was extensively cultivated around HIston in Cambridge¬ 
shire and Saffron Walden in Essex : the latter town deriving its name from 
die industry. Those taking pan in this pursuit were called crokers. It is 
likely that saffron production spread to other parts of the country; but 
it had ceased almost entirely by 1770, Today saffron is produced mainly 
in France, Spain and Sicily. 

In earlier times, saffron was used for various medicinal purposes, and 
as one might expect, much superstition sprang up around it. Those who 
slept on a saff ron bag, for example, were always merry and cheerful, and 
they were assured of a long life. Again, the name crocodile is supposed 
to mean crocus-dreader, and only when shed in the presence of saffrt n 
crocus arc the crocodile’s tears genuine. A sixteenth-century recipe say... 
“ Saffron killeth moths if it be sowed in paper bags verie thin, and laid 
Up in presses amongst tapistric or apparell ”, Using saffron, Italian ladies 
loved to dye their black hair an orange-red. The Greeks perfumed their 
theatres and other assembly halls with saffron, and the Romans used it in 
their baths. Today, as in years past, this substance is used lor flavouring 
and colouring cakes and other dishes, liqueurs, etc. 1 Hay saffron con¬ 
sists of the loose, dry stigmas ; ' cake saffron ’ is made by pressing the stig¬ 
mas and style tips together and allowing the mass to dry into a cake. 

Let maiee* what am I to buy for our shccp-shearing feast? ... I must have 
saffron to colour the warden pics ; trace ; dates? — none that’s out of my note; 
nutmegs, seven; a race or two of ginger, but that I may beg; four pounds of 
prunes.* and as many of raisins o J the aim. 

The WinlfT s TaU s Act IV, Sc. 3 : shaxespeaple 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR DURING SEPTEMBER 
( The mtntUr Jol!ou:ing tdth jfau.*r if the page m n hich if if w demited ') 


WOODS 


Rakam, YeHow* 

Bcd-Howcffc Giant, 416 
Bell-flower s Nettle-leaved* 416 

Bctony, Wood, 294 
Blucbdl, Giant, 416 
Bluebell, NVule-Icavcd, 41^ 
Bramble, 423 
Buckthorn* Alder* 203 
Burnet saxifrage* 4*0 
Centaury, Common, 333 


Clematis, 435 

CorydalLs, While climbing, 395 
Cyclamen* 549 
Fagwort* Knotted, 417 
Foxglove, 284 
Germander* Wood, 494 
Golden rod, 421 
liellebormej Broad-kavedj 422 
Sage p Wood p 294 
Teaselp Wild* 541 


HEDGEROWS 


Basil, Wild, 433 
Bedstraw h Hedge (Large), 428 
Bedstraw, Lady'*, 334 
Bramble, 423 


Bryony, White, 218 
CaUvruiUp 434 
Catmint* 432 
Clematis, Wild, 425 
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Crane's bill, DovcVfoot, 177 
Duty, la? 

Dandelion, 129 
Dcadncttlc, Wbhe p J a 2 
Dock, Broad-leaved, 4.63 
Dcdc, Rrd-veicicd, 464 
Dock, Sharp, 464 
Feverfew* 431 
Figwort, Knotted, 417 
Foxglove, 284 
FumitoryRampant, 317 

Goo^egnasS p 314 

fields and 

Barisia, Red, 367 
Becbtraw* Lady's, 334 
Bistort, 335 
Bugle. Yellow, 239 
Burnet, saxifrage* 420 
Butiereup, Celery-leaved, 5263 
Cal War, Long-rooted* 328 
Centaury, Gammon, 338 
Centaury, Yellow, 338 
Chgckweed r Field mouse-car, 173 
Clover, Dutch, 233 
Clover, Purple. 233 

Clover, Strawberry, 438 
Crocus, Autumn, 531 

Cyclamen, 529 
Daisy, 127 
Dandelion, 129 
Dewberry, 424 
Dyer's green weed* 435 
Felwort, 533 
Feverfew, 431 
Gentian. Autumnal* 533 
Gentian, Field, 533 
Grass, Cock's fool, 322 
Ground pine* 239 
Harebell, 483 
Hawkbii, Autumnal, 443 
HawkbiE. Rough, 327 
Lady 1 * Mantle* 239 


Honeysuckle, 334 
Hops, 426 

Horehound* Black, 354 
Mallow* Common* 348 
Mugwort* 540 

Kettle, Common Stinging, 311 
Kettle, Roman, 313 
Kettle, Small stinging, 313 
Gx-tonguc* Bristly, 316 
Parsley. Hedge* 462 
Tansy* 539 
Travellers joy, 425 

MEADOWS 

liquorice* Wild, 332 
Mallow, Musk, 449 
Marjoram* 485 
Meadowsweet* 385 
Medick, EUek T 336 
Milkwort* 339 

Kettle* Common stinging. 31 c 
Nettle, Roman* 313 
Nellie, Small stinging, 313 
Orchis. Frog* 341 
Plantain, Hoary, 337 
Plantain, Ribwort, 338 
Ragwort, 326 

Rest harrow. Common and Spiny, 482 

Rock rose* 447 

Saffron, Meadow, 531 

Self-heal, 445 

Snakeweed, 335 

Spikenard, Ploughman's* 443 

Tardy, 539 

Trawl, Fuller's, 54a 

'fTiistle, ScoEeh, 47 e 

Toadflax, Yellow* 438 

TreFoiU Bird’s-foot, 436 

Trefoil, Hop, 238 

Trefoil, Strawberry* 438 

Vetch* Sweet milk, 332 

Veichling* Yellow* 331 

Yarrow, 441 


CULTIVATED GROUND 


Barula, Red, 367 
Bindweed, Black, 455 
Buckwheat, 485 
Buckwheat, Climbing* 455 
Campion, White, 389 


Chickory, 433 
Chickweed* Small* 99 
Com cockle* 452 
Craned bill* Dove's-foot, 177 
Daisy, 127 
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Dandelion, lag 
Dead nettle, Red, 179 
Dodder, Flax* 452 
Feverfew, Com* 431 
Fla*, Common, 45O 
Fluellen* 454 
Fumitory, Common,, 358 
Coosefoot* Red, 466 
Goosefoot T White, 536 
Groundsel, 98 
Heartsease* 246 
I lempnet tie, Red* 455 
Knapweed, Great, 566 
Knotgrass, 465 
Madder, Field, iffi 
Marigold, Com* 365 
Marjoram, 485 
Mayweeds Scentless, 365 
Mayweed, -Stinking, 364 
Mercury, Annual, 4B8 
Mint* Com, 537 
Nightshade, Black, 453 
Nipplewort* 470 


Pansy, Wild* 246 

Persicaria* Climbing, 455 

Pcreioaria, Pink (Fale-flowcred)t 45® 

Pheasant's eye, 357 

Pimpernel, Scarlet, 368 

Plantain, Hoary, 337 

Plantain, Ribwort, 33® 

Ragwort* 326 
Shepherd's needle* 3S9 
Shepherd's purse* 95 
Snapdragon, Lesser, 434 
Sow thistle, Com, 537 
Speedwell* Field, 180 
Spurge* Dwarf, 456 
Spurge, Petty (Purple), 456 
Spurge, Sun* 367 
Thistle* Milk-, 346 
Thistle, Scotch* 471 
Thyme* Basil* 371 
ToadHa*, Common* 43B 
Toadflax, Yellow* 438 
Woundwort, Corn* i8o 
Woundwort, Field, 180 


WAYSIDES AND WASTE Pt.AClES 


Bramble, 4123 
Broom rape. Tall* 346 
Buckwheat, 465 
Chickdry, 453 
Cinquefoil, Creeping, 344 
Crane's bill, Dovc's-foot, 177 
Daisy, 127 
Dandelion^ J29 
Deadnetlle, Henbit, 344 
Deadneltle* While, 222 
Dock, Broad-leaved, 483 
Dock. Red-veined* 4G4 
Dock, Sharp, 464 
Feverfew'* 431 
Henbane* Canadian* 442 
Good King Henry* 35 1 
Goosefool, Red* 46b 
Gooacfool, White, 536 
1 lawkhit. Rough, 327 
Hawk's beard. Smooth, 351 
Henbane* 352 
Horeliound, Black, 354 
Hordiound, White* 472 
Knapweed, Hard-head, 345 


Knotgrass, 465 
Mallow, Common, 346 
Mercury, Annual, 488 
Mugwort* 540 

Netile, Common stinging, 3t 1 

Nettle, Roman* 313 

Nettle Small stinging, 313 

Nightshade, Black, 453 

Nipplewort, 470 

Orachc, 331 

Parsley, Hedge* 462 

Persicaria* Pink {pale-flowered), 45b 

Persic aria, Spotted, 483 

plantain, Hoary, 337 

Primrose, Evening, 461 

Ragwort, 326 

Self-heal P 445 

Tansy, 539 

Teasel, Small, 342 

Teasel* Wild, 341 
Thistle, Scotch, 471 
Vervain, 472 
Wormwood, 540 
Yarrow, 441 
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WALLS 

Hawk’s beard, Smooth, 351 Pellitory-or-ibt Wall, 383 

Pcmrlwort* Annual* 264 Snap^tfiigon, Great, 47 ^ 

ToadfliXs Ivydcavtd* 280 


MOUNTAIN, MOORLAND AND H £AT H 


Binf s-foot* 255 
Buckthorn* Alder, 203 
CaJtVcar, Long-rooted, 328 
Chamomile, Common, 467 
Dodder, Lesaer, 433 
Eyebrigbt, 257 
Felwort, 533 
Furre, 95 

Gentian, Autumn* 533 
Germander, Wood, 294 
Golden rod, 421 
Gorsc, 95 
Harebell* 4B3 


Heath, Gross 4 e«vcd, 4S0 
Heath, Fine-leaved, 4S* 

Headier, 478 
Ling, 478 
Marjoram, 4B5 
Milkwort, 339 
Orchis, Spotted, 378 
Pennyroyal* 158 

Rai harrow. Common and spiny, 482 
Sage, Wood, 294 
Scabious, Sheep's bit, 416 
Thistle, Carline, 378 
Wintergreeo, Larger, 483 


MO 1STj S£UI-AQUATIC5 AND AQUATIC HABITATS 


Agrimony, Hemp, 498 
Balsam. Orange, 421 
Balsam, Pink, 54B 
Bctony, Water, 504 
Brooklime, 271 
Bur-marigold, Nodding, 490 
Bur-marigold, Trifid, 491 
Buttercup, Celery-leaved, 283 
Clover, Strawberry* 438 
Cudweed, Marsh, 495 
Drop wort, Water* 515 
FSgwori* Water* 504 
Fleabane, Common, 489 
Fleabanc, Small* 4H9 
Gentian, Marsh, 547 
Gipsywort, 3B6 
Heilebnrinc, Marsh, 498 
Loosestrife, Purple* 500 
Mallow, Marsh, 54S 
Meadowsweet, 3B3 
Mint, Horae, 547 
Mint, Lcmg-leavcd, 547 
Mint, Marsh whirled, 547 
Mint, Round-leaved, 547 


Mint, Water, 546 
Parnassus, Grass of, 491 
Fearlwori, Knotted* 488 
Pcarlwort* Procumbent, 264 
Pepper, Water* 307 
Peppermint* 547 
Perskaria, Biiing b 507 
Perskaria, Urgr, 5&7 
St. John's wort. Imperforate, 489 
St. John's wort. Square-stalked, 489 
Skullcap, Greater, 506 
Skullcap, Lesser, 506 
Spearmint, 347 
Spcarwort, Great, 387 
Speedwell, Water, 304 
Spurrcy, Knotted, 488 
Slarwort, Water, 187 
Teasel* Small, 542 
Teasel, Wild, 341 
Trefoil, Marsh birdVfoot, 438 
Trefoil, Strawberry, 438 
Violet, Calathian, 547 
Willowherb, Marsh, 494 
Wand, 307 
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COASTAL 

Alter, Scip 551 
Beet, Sea. 409 
Glass won, 550 
Henbane, 353 
Mallow, Tree-, 521 
Pcarlwort, Sea, 264 
Pink, Sea, 188 


REGIONS 

Plantain, Sea, 407 

Poppy* Yellow homed, 524 

Purslane* Sea, 275 

Spuxrcy, Seaside sandwort, 52S 

Starwort, Sea, 551 

Tamarisk, 53a 

Thrift, 1B6 
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SEED-TIME AMD HARVEST 

While l he earth. rcmaEneih, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not ccasc- 

Genesis vm, 23 

Are the pyramids of apples and of pears piled ready, 

And the plums that must tic flat Ln case their fulness breaks 
80 they lie upon a platter whose cold silver cools them? 

Are they ready ? Are they veiling for their pyramids to crumble ? 

The Fruit Gatherers : sachevehell sitwel l 

September is the month of change — flowers now beginning to 

disappear through age or succumbing to early frosts, fruits beginning to 
ripen and the harvest commencing. Indeed September is the harvest 
month. Though its name denotes ‘ seven \ that is because it was the 
seventh month of the old Roman year. In Charlemagne’s calendar it 
was called the harvest month. The first month of the French Republican 
calendar was Vtndemiatre, the vintage month, which lasted from our 
September 2 1 to October 22; the last month of the Republican calendar 
was FraUidor, the fruit month, which lasted from August 18 to the begin¬ 
ning of Vtndfaum. So the present-day September corresponds partly 
to the French Republican fruit month and partly to the vintage 
month. To the Anglo-Saxons September was GerstmonatK the barley 
month. 

September is certainly the main harvest month, though it must be 
borne in mind that many fruits arc gathered at other limes of the year, 
and almost throughout the year certain wild plants are in fruit. But this 
harvest month recognises the final harvesting for the year. So now much 
depends on the weather, for die harvest can be affected by weather as 
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much as the growth and well-being of the living plants themselves. In 
September we need fine weather to ripen and keep dry the grain which 
is to be gathered. And the weather during September is usually fine, 
though not always; the September of 194b for example was the worst 
during the twentieth century, and much of the harvest was cither ruined 
by rain, rendered unfit for gathering in or even flooded out of existence 
altogether. In many parts, especially in the West, gales blew oil the ripe 
apples, thus bruising them and rendering them unfit for storing. (Even 
in August the continuous wet weather caused the ripe plums to rot on the 

trees) , , - 

But it will serve no useful purpose to dwell on this. It is true that tor 
farmers, fruit-growers and other agriculturists and horticulturists Sep- 
tember is an anxious lime; but taken over a long period of year* Septem be* 
weather is suitable for harvesting. This may prove cold comfort for a 
farmer during a depressing September* but there seems little that one can 
do about it* 


HARVEST FESTIVALS 

Though we are here primarily concerned with wild plants, it would 
seem that this season of the year is so important as to demand that we 
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pause for a while and consider what is meant by harvest. It is lhc S^ ,CT ' 
c of lie last fruits of the earth. Cherries were npc in July, plums in 
Ausi cumtnts, strawberries, raspberries, and so forth have longJotrnd 
thX way into the bottle or jam pot if tlicy have not already been con¬ 
sumed The hop-pickers, too, were busy during August, ihoug i 
hopping season fluently extends into September. 
and vegetables have by now come and gone. But ibis is the final gather 
mg of^rrops, so now is the time for harvest thanksgiving and harvest 

'Harvest has, since time immemorial, been a season for rejoicing, so 
no wonder much superstition has grown around it Those wl^ ^ in¬ 
terested in the folk-lore and even magic of harvest lime would do _ 

read the exhaustive review of harvest cults and customs m *• 1 J 

Frazer’s Golden Bough. . , . t t. r :. 

Cereals, which form the bulk of our agricultural harvest,!d*™* their 

general name from the Roman ceremonial Ccraha, held in he 
Cleres, the goddess of com. In the time of the Druids barest was cele¬ 
brated on November i - rather a late date for these utajt Thj 
English before the sixteenth century- observed Lammas Day as thc feti 
for the wheat harvest. Tins was held on August l (Old Style) wind wa 
much earlier than the Druids' festival. But then on Lammas Day it was 
the first fruits of the harvesting season which were recognised. _ 

member of the congregation presented to the church a loaf « 
made front the first lot of wheat gathered ; m fact, the enn Lammas is 
derived from the Old English fdqfrMast — that is, htaf, loaf, and matist, 

ma Nfow in tlicse 4 enlightened ’ days, many of the celebrations connected 
with harvest have passed away. The old harvest home, when all die 
harvesters foregathered for a good time after all had been safely 
in, is celebrated only in the remoter parts of the country-, and even there 
it seems to have lost much of its former picturesqueness and significance. 
Well do I recall attending as a boy in I&22 a harvest home in a 
remote part of Dorset. After die last sheaf of corn had been safely 
stored, everybody, men, women, boys and girls, met at the formers 
house. What a spread was there m the enormous stone-flagged farm¬ 
house kitchen ’ There was an old cauldron suspended over a fire burning 
on stone flags in a fireplace itself as big as a modern kitchen. On theteng 
table, stretching from one end of the kitchen to the other, were 
things to eat-several meals, poultry, huge cheeses pickles, 
so on, all to be washed down by home-made cider. Everything 
or prepared on the form. Even the white bread ^ bome-bakrf- 
cottage loaves two feet high - and delicious hot griddle cakes. After 
eating our fill, we all repaired to die form parlour to d^jo a ficldlc 
Many of those country dances were strange to me, but how those folk 
enjoyed themselves 1 
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Far now, the corn house filled, ihe harvest home, 

Th’ invited neighbor? to (he husking come ; 

A frolic scene, where work arid minh and play 
Unite their charms to cheer the hours away 

The Hast? Pudding i joel barlow* 

But everything today must, it appears, be communal, so it h good at 
any rate to note that the churches are keeping up their harvest festivals. 
1 hey recognise no special date, however, though most of them choose 
the month of September for their harvest thanksgiving. 

Haulms burn 

Ln distant held* : 

rdnctantly the plumes of smoke 

rise against the ha** 

of hi Ik blue and dear 

but featureless. 

Our feet 

crush the crinkled brech-leaves 

There is no other life than ours 

God h good to its this September evening 

!o give us a sun 

and a world burning its dross. 

Let us bum the twisted years 
that have brought us to this meeting. 

The crops are culled — 
we can expect no other fruit 
uniil another year 

brings fire and fatty and the earth in barren silliness. 

September Fitts : irHUBERT read 


TREES IN FRUIT 


Season of misis and mdlow fmiifulness. 

Owe bosom-friend of the maturing sun ■ 

Conspiring ivith him how to load and hiraj 
Huh Fruit the vines that round tile ■ hatch-caves run 
lo bend with apples the moss'd eotE^cje-rrecs 
And fill atl fruit with ripeness to the core* 


Fq Autumn : keats 

The fruits of most trees in Britain are now available for study, though 
some of them have been developed for some weeks {the tree of heavtm, 
for example, began to display *ts young fruits in July. but they are now 
mature p 4 t 5 ) ■ those of the elm (p. 9 g), sterile though they were, 
disappeared very early in the summer, and those of lime (p. !H ) and 
cherry i p. 415) were quite npe in July and have now gone. 

The fruit of the oak takes the form of the familiar acorn which varies 
somewhat according to species. In general, however the 
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ovoid structure enveloped at its base in a cup known as the cupulc which 
has developed from the original floral bracts (p. 145). ft is viable for one 
year only. 

Though acorns are relished by many animals as an article of diet, 
they are no longer eaten by man, though in some countries they arc used 
for making various food substitutes. During the Second World War, for 
example, crushed dried acorn was the only material available in certain 
Continental countries as a sort of ersatz coffee — and a very bad substitute 
it was. The Ancient Britons, however, used to eat acorns In their natural 
state, and so also did the Romans and the Greeks. 

Acorns were good until bread was found. 

Colours of Good and Krit z b^Cov 

Between the two common oaks [(hiereus pedunculate and Q + sessihfhra 
(durmast oak)) [here is one important distinction : that is, the female 
flowers of (>. s£ssffijbr& have no stalks (p. 145), whereas those of Q_. peduncu- 
kfa are borne on long stalks. This characteristic is reflected in the fruit. 
Furthermore, the acorns of j essHiftora taper more acutely than do those 
of pedunculate m The acorns of the Turkey oak (£). cerris, p. 143) have a 
very beautiful eupule covered in mossy green scales. These acorns take 
two years to ripen. 

Now h the time also to look for £ oak-apples \ These are excrescences 
which may appear on either stems or leaves — mainly the former. Each 
is more or les!? splitricaL The growth has been stimulated by the presence 
of the larvae of a species or gall-wasp. The eggs are laid by the gall- 
wasp in the tissues of the stem or leaf ? and then abnormal development of 
tissues begins around the eggs eventually producing a young gall which is 
at finl green. Inside the tissue of the gall the eggs hatch and then the 



ACORNS 

Ltft to fight, common '.ak ((^ pmdmadate) r Turkey oak (££. CCffit) a 
Common Oik (0, srsjilijfurx) 
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larvae start feeding on the gall tissue around them. This tissue in due 
course becomes reduced to a powder)' mass and the entire gall has assumed 
a light brown colour. When the larvae are mature they eat their way out 
of the gall* leaving clean, circular perforations behind them. 

s Oak-apple or * Royal Oak * Day falls on May 29; but it is seldom 
recognised now, Charles II was bom on that day in 1630, In 1651, he 
was defeated by Cromwell’s men at Worcester and during his escape which 
Followed he hid in an oak tree at Whiteladies near Bo&cahd House, He 
eventually reached trance, whence in due course he returned to England 
on his birthday and was met by his Royalist friends who for the occasion 
had bedecked themselves with sprays of oak. From that day onwards the 
anniversary was celebrated by wearing twigs bearing £ oak-apple ’ galls. 

September 15 also the month for ripe s conkers + — the fruit of the horse- 
chestnut (Aesculus kipp&castenum, p. 196). Though the huge palmate 
leaves are still on the tree, the fruits are ripe, and it is sometimes quite 
disturbing to be near a horse-chestnut tree and listen to the heavy fruit 
falling to the ground — and dangerous too, for their spiny coats (p, 569) 
might inflict a painful wound. 

I he ovary of the horse-chestnut is three-chambered, and though 
each chamber contains tw r o ovules^ seldom, if ever, do they all reach 
maturity ; in fact c&ch fruit usually contains only one or two ripe seeds. 
Sometimes one or more atrophied specimens may also be present. Each 
seed is comparatively large and is the dark red * conker * so popular with 
boys. In each fruit the one or two seeds are surrounded by a thick fruit- 
wall having the appearance and consistency of white cotton-wool inside 
and tough, green and spiny outside* 

The sweet or Spanish chestnut (CasUm&t satim, p. 414) is a totally 
different tree* Fhc female flowers are borne in groups of two or three, 
each group being surrounded by a scaly eupule. After fertilisation, the 
ovary develops to form die familiar brown nut, and then the eupule 
enlarges to produce a tough, very spiny covering to the group of two or 
three developing nuts (p. 5 Gci) t Unfortunately, since the flowers bloom 
so late in the year \p+ 414]> though Fertilisation has occurred there is 
little time left for the fruit to attain maturity before weather conditions 
set in, rendering this impossible. 

The ripe nuts arc eventually exposed by the splitting of the spiny 
eupule. These nuts were at one time relished in Britain as an article of 
diet either in their natural slate or roasted or chopped up in seasoning. 
Today they are not so popular, though towards Christmas-time they 
appear in the shops, and dunng the winter months one still sees* especially 
in the London streets, the roasted chestnut barrows. In certain Mediter¬ 
ranean regions, however, sweet chestnuts arc still cultivated extensively 
for food, particularly in Italy and Spain, 
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The fruits of the beech (Ftigus sylvutua, p P 145) are analogous to those 
of die sweet chestnut. They take the form of three-sided brown nuts 
surrounded by a bristly cupule (p. 569). When ripe the cupule splits 
from the top downwards and thus exposes the nuts. Children sometimes 
eat these nuts, but they are not very palatable and therefore not popular. 
Collectively they are called 1 mast T (as also acorns sometimes are] and 
(also like acorn ‘ mast ! ) they are frequently led to pigs. Wild animals, 
such as squirrel^ mice and certain birds Feed on them too. They have a 
high oil eir fat content (17 to 20 per cent), and in certain regions on the 
Continent this oil is extracted and used as a cooking fat or as a substitute 
for butter* 

The fruit of die walnut {Juglans rtgia f p. 77) is not a nut at all but a 
drupe, like that of the plum. The seed is surrounded by a thick fruit-wall 
which is divided into an outer, thick, fleshy green layer and an inner, 
corrugated woody layer. When ripe, the outer layer turns black and 
decays, so in due course the seed surrounded by the familiar corrugated 
woody layer is exposed and eventually drops to the ground. Frequently, 
however, it does not get the chance to do this, for long before it reaches 
maturity, that is, during June, die unripe fruit is gathered for pickling. 
At ihis time the entire fruii is still comparatively soft, for die hard woody 
layer has not yet become differentiated* in die ripe fruit the seed itself 
consists of tw o fleshy w hite In bed cotyledons w hich are surrounded by t he 
woody layer. These cotyledons are separated by a membranous layer 
bitter to the taste. Sometimes a cross-septum is also present. 

The walnut seed has a high food content, especially of oil which, 
mainly in France, is extracted for the making of paints. 

There is an old adage that ripe walnuts should not be hand-picked 
from the trees, but that they should be beaten down. This rough method 
of gathering the fruit is supposed to be good for the tree itself, 

A woman, a and a walnut irre, 

'Hie more you beat them the belter they be. 


Many Londoners must be familiar with the fruits of the London plane 
{PltUanus acerifolia t p, 64), hanging as they do like spiny tassels from the 
branches (p. 569). Both male and female flowers arc borne in dense 
spherical heads on long pendulous stems* After fertilisation the head 
of each female flower enlarges into a sphere covered with spicules. 
When quite ripe, the fruiting head falls apart and then the hairy fruits 
escape and are disseminated by the wind. 

There is a certain amount of evidence supporting the view r that a 
plane tree is unhealthy to live near. The spicules from the fruits are in 
due course shed and then they may swarm in the air surrounding the tree. 
If many of these spicules are inhaled over a long period of time they may 
cause bronchial catarrh or other throat infections and even pneumonia. 
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But usually the wind h sufficiently strong- to ensure that the spicules do not 
swarm in one place loo long. 

Now we conic to some of the winged fruits of trecs^ among which is 
the familiar ash i Fraxintts excelsior f p. 146), Ash fruits are in evidence 
very early in the fall* in fact, long before many other fruit* are ripe; but 
they arc still to be seen on the boughs during September* so this is the 
mosi convenient time to examine them. They take ihe form of samaras 
(p* 30}; a number of such samaras Slanging in a cluster arc popularly 
known as ( keys 1 {p. 569). The structure of the samara has already 
been described on p, 30, The slightly twisted wing is useful for dispersal 
by wind ; in fact this method of wind dispersal is particularly effective, 
explaining the presence of ash trees in almost inaccessible places such as 
high mountain ledges and crevices. As indicated on p s 146* some ash 
trees bear only male flowers ; these will, of course^ bear no fruit It is an 
extraordinary fact that, in general, the ash bears fruit in inverse proportion 
to the luxuriance of its foliage, 

fhe Ancients used ash 4 keys * both as a food (pickled and eaten with 
salads) and as a medicine. But neither the nutritional value nor the 
medicinal virtues are of much account. 

Ihe fruits of maples and sycamore are very similar, which is not 
surprising since all these trees arc closely related in the same genus Acer, 
I lie fruit takes the form ol a double samara (sometimes it is even triple, 
and even on occasions quadruple) . The double samara of the common or 
held maple {Acer campesire t p + 197) is illustrated on p. 569. The wings of 
the two seed* are of a light-green colour early in the season, but towards 
the end of September they begin to turn various shades of pink and red 
and eventually brown when they are quite ripe. The samaras of maple 
arc also called keys , and in some parts of the West Country the children 
call ihem : hooks and hatchets \ 

The double samaras of the sycamore or great maple (A. pseudoplatarius, 
p. 198) are larger than those of the field maple and hang in more pendul¬ 
ous branches. 

The winged fruits of ihe hornbeam (Carpinus belulus, p. 198) are particu¬ 
larly attractive p. 569). As described on p. 198, the female flowers 
hang suspended in loosely constructed catkins. Each flower of the catkin 
is subtended by a threedobed bracteole and each pair of Bowers is sus¬ 
pended by a larger bract. Early in the season this bract is shed, and then 
the two bracteolcs become considerably enlarged. Thus we have pairs of 
three-bbed braacoks, and, after fertilisation, at the base of each bracteole 
there is a fruit w hich, by September, is of a woody texture. The bracteole 
acts as a very efficient wing for wind dispersal. 

The female flowers of the birches [Betiila alba and B, pub*scms t pp T 117, 
199) are borne in catkins composed of many bracts, each of which subtends 
two or three flowers. After fertilisation, the fruits develop in the form of 
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minute nuts, each of which is surrounded by a flattened layer of tissue. 
By September the fruit (still in the catkins, p. 117) is ripe and then the 
bracts are shed, thus exposing the fruits which, by virtue of the wing-like 
tissue, are easily dispersed by the wind. 

ihe alder 1 Alms ghilinasG, p. 77} belongs to the same family as the 
birdies (betulaceae, Dicot.), and neither alder nor birch bears fruit 
until it is about twenty years old. Alder comes into fruit very late in 
the year, in fact, it is one of Uie last of our trees to lose its leaves* 
The fruits are frequently not ripe until October or even November. The 
female catkins, though fundamentally similar to those of the birch, arc 
smaller, ovoid In shape and almost erect* After fertilisation, however, 
they enlarge and become more pendulous. Whereas the bracts of the 
birch are deciduous, those of the alder are not, so they gradually become 
dark and woody and persist on the tree long after the fruits have been 
dispersed. The fruits are not winged as those of the birch arc T but they 
con tain many air bubbles which render them buoyant. This is par¬ 
ticularly' useful in this case, for alders frequently gTow near water and so 
the seeds are well adapted for dispersal by this medium. 

The fruits of the rose family (rosaceae, Dicot.) include plum, applc s 
pear, white beam, wild service, rowan and true service, among trees. 
Ocher members or the family, such as sloe and hawthorn* though these 
frequently assume the habit of trees, arc more often found growing In the 
hedgerows, so consideration of these will be deferred until later (p. 572), 

The fruits of the wild apple, wild pear, white beam, wild service, 
rowan and true service are all pomes (p. 34}, whereas that of the wild 
plum is a drupe (p, 33), 

The wild or crab apple i Malus pumila 3 p. 193) is the progenitor of all 
cultivated varieties r>f apple. The fruit is comparatively small and may 
be cither red or yellow. It is very acid to the taste* since it contains a 
high percentage of malic acid. It is of little nutritional value, and its 
vitamin content low. But it makes excellent jelly. The wild crab is 
sometimes used for making cider, and certain varieties are cultivated for 
this purpose. An acid liquor, verjuice, someti mes used for various culinary 
purposes, is obtained by the fermentation of crab-apple juice* In earlier 
times, crab apples were roasted and served in various hot punches: 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bawj 
In very libutsa of a roasted crab P 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 

/I j\hdiumnwT Might j Dr£am r Act It, Sc i : Shakespeare 

The wild pear (Pyna communis, p. 194) is rather rare, so ii will not be 
easy to examine its fruit. It is, however, a smaller version of the cultivated 
varieties, yellow in colour. The grittincss of the flesh is due to many 
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groups of microscopic woody cells embedded in it. These arc called 
stone cells. 

The fruits of the white beam [Sorbus aria 9 p. 194) are borne in clusters 
as the flowers arc. They arc bright red in colour* and though they look 
superficially like berries* they are actually small pomes. They arc eaten 
by many wild animals, but to man they are palatable only when* like those 
of the medlar, they are beginning to decay. In parts of the north of 
England they are called chess apples. 

The fruits of the wild service [Sorbus lorminalis t p + 194) are similar to 
those of the white beam* though smaller. They are rather dry* however, 
but like those of the white beam, are palatable when about to decay, 
especially after subjection to frost* 

flic clusters of bright red rowan or mountain ash (Sorbm aucuparia y 
p* 1.94) fruits are too conspicuous at this time of the year to be missed* 
especially in eIic north of England and Scotland. Each fruit is a small 
pome, beginning small and green, then as ii develops turning yellow and 
eventually bright red. Birds Jove rowan fruits, and in this way the seeds 
contained in the pomes are widely dispersed, being passed out with the 
bird's excreta. The fruits are used for making birdlime. The specific 
name aucuparia is from the Latin auaipium^ bird-catching* because the 
fruit extract is supposed to inflict the bird with vertigo.) Rowan pomes 
are not very palatable to man* though m some north European countries 
they arc eaten in their natural state. There is an old Scottish recipe for 
making a marmalade From them. John Evelyn, the diarist (1620-1706], 
wrote: 

the juice of the berries [jw] , which fermenting of itself, if well preserved, makes 
an excellent drink against the spleen and scurvy. Ale and beer brewed with 
these berries when ripe, is an incomparable drink, familiar in Wales. 

I he fruits of the rare true service [Swims dnmtsfkn, p. 196) arc larger 
than those of rowan, frequently pear-shaped, and of a speckled, reddish- 
brown colour. 

The uncommon wild plum Primus domesiica r p. 147) presents fruits in 
the form or drupes (p* 33), They appear fairly early in the season, 
frequently during August* 


HEDGEROW FRUITS 

During September, the familiar hedgerow fruits begin to make their 
appearance* in due course presenting splashes of colour — mainly orange 
and red. 1 

Of the two rosaceous trees which frequently assume a more bushy 
habit in hedges, the blackthorn or sloe Prutms spimsa f p. 122) is an 

1 Some of these axe figured in colour in 7 >«l in Britain {Plate 7). 
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exception to the usual rule in (hat its fruits are black covered with a bloom 
like a black grape. Furthermore* they appear very early -— sometimes 
in August* but more often in early September. The blackthorn fruit is a 
typical drupe ip. 33). In its young stages it Is very dry and sour T but 
when quite ripe it is sweet and palatable. It is used for making jellies and 
also the liqueur sloe gin. It Is a valuable nutrient, since its mmend content 
is high — much higher than that of die cultivated plum for example. 

The other rosaceous tree which, even more frequently than the black¬ 
thorn, assume^ a bushy habit In our hedgerows is the hawthorn or may 
(Crataegus tn$mgpna and C* oxyacatifhoides, p r iqi '■* It Is usually the species 
QX?acanth(}idt r s which grows in hedgerows; tn&mgpna living more or less 
confined to woods. The fruits of the hawthorn sometimes called a 
haw ) is composed of one stony seed surrounded by a part of the 
floral receptacle which has become somewhat fleshy. This is green at 
first and then it eventually turns dark red. When these fruits are abundant 
they make a striking effect. Birds cat them and thus assist in the dispersal 
of the fruits; but they are not very palatable to man, though children 
sometimes cat diem, and in the United States they are not uncommonly 
used for making jellies* 

Even today many people believe that If there are many hawthorn 
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HAZEL FRUITS 

t haws * and rose * hips * (p. 576) about in September* then a hard winter 
lies ahead, in spite of any lack of scientific confirmation. 

The thorns and briars, vermilion-hue* 

Now full of hips and haws are seen; 

If village prophecies be true. 

They prove tliai winter will be keen. 

Aulumn l J. CLARE, 


There arc several other trees which frequently occur, either coppiced 
in woods or in the form of bushes in hedgerows, and among these one of 
the most common is the haze! (Corylus ti&cllana 9 p. 76) P Towards the 
end of September the familiar fruits, in die form of nuts, begin to ripen. 
They arc borne cither singly or more often in clusters of two to five. Each 
nut is composed of a seed (the edible kernel) surrounded by a hard fruit- 
wall (the woody shell) + The whole is cupped in a leafy cupule which 
has developed from the floral involucre p. 87). Barcelona nuts, cobs 
and filberts are cultivated varieties of the wild hazel. 

The hazel nut is very palatable and nutritious, because it has a high 
oil or fat content. It h relished not only by man but also by birds and 
small mammals, which thus distribute them. 
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* d , but the hazels rose 
Tall and rrerE, with tempting cl asters hung, 

A virgin scene ! A little while I stood, 

Ereathing with such suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in; and wi*e restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet. 

Nutting : woEtDswonTfi 


The elder (Sambucus mgfa t p + 278) is also a common hedgerow shrub 
or small tree. Its fruits* like the flowers, are borne in large clusters. Each 
fruit is a true berry containing three to six seeds. It is green at first, then 
it turns red and finally deep purple. The fruit is neither palatable nor 
very nutritious, though some claim that it has a certain medicinal virtue as 
a protective food, and in this connexion may be eaten either raw or in some 
sort of confection. Elderberry wine was at one time popular, especially 
among country folk. 

Belonging to the same family as the elder {capricoliaceae* Dicot*) 
are the wayfaring tree (Vi&umm laniana y p. 202) and the guelder rose 
(K opuluSf p, 383). Their fruits ripen during September, though they are 
not so common as those of the elder, since the plants Only grow singly or 
in small groups* Both produce their fruits in large conspicuous c- dors. 
I hey are true berries. Those of the guelder rose arc dark red and those 
of the wayfaring tree first bright red and eventually purplish-black. 

The fruits of die dogwood or cornel (Camus sanguine^ p* 280) are also 
borne in large clusters. They are black in colour. Each fruit is a drupe 
usually containing one seed only. This has a particularly bitter taste. 

The spindle tree (Euonymus turapamSj p. 201), though not very common, 
is interesting and attractive. But the fruits are late in appearings seldom 
displaying their brilliant colours before October or even November, 
Each fruit is pink and divided into four Jobes. When the seeds are 
ripe, the four pink lobes open out displaying four seeds, each of which i$ 
surrounded by an orange-coloured aril. 

The two buckthorns are also fruiting during September. Alder buck¬ 
thorn {Rhamniis frangula, p. 203) bears dusters of small black drupes each 
containing several stones. The drupes are green during the young stage* 
and at this stage a dye can be extracted from them. In olden days this 
dye was used for calico-printing. Later the drupes turn red and eventually 
black. 

The Fruit of the purging buckthorn ( R . catfmrtkus, p. 203) is larger than 
that of the alder buckthorn. It contains four stones. It is green when 
first formed and then yields a green dye; but when it is ripe it is black. 
The ripe fruits were at one time used for the preparation of a purgative, 
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but it was very strong and soon gave place to the less violent caseara 
sagrada* which is prepared from the bark of another buckthorn, the 
American Rhamnus purshima. 


The very familiar fruits of die holly [Iltx aqvifotium, p. 200) are drupes* 
not berries. Though they are already beginning to don their red line in 
September they will be considered later when our thoughts arc turning 
to the Christmas festivities in wluQh certain evergreens play an important 
part. 


Several shrubs and bushes contribute through their coloured fruits 
to the gaiety of Lhe autumn hedgerow* and among them are two more 
members of the rose family (rosaceae, Dicot*)* namely the wild (dog) 
rose {Rosa tanma, p. 303) and the blackberry (Raims Jhttk&wSj p. 424)* 
File fruits of both these plants are large and distinctively coloured so that 
birds arc attracted to them (p,. 576). 

The fruit of the blackberry is really a collective one* being composed 
of many small drupes (described on p. 33). Though the main flowering 
season Is July and August, flowers often continue to appear well into 
September; there is also a long fruiting season, so that during September 
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FRUITS OF WILD ROSE 
receptacle of At hene in section 

ft is quite common to find flowers, unripe fruits and ripe fruits on the same 
plant, even the same spray. When first formed, the fruits are hard and 
green, then as they fill out they turn red and in due course black and 
luscious. As an article of diet this delicious fruit is well known. 

The wild rose is a delight to the eye in the month of September, for 
by now, though the rose ‘ hips ’ (as the fruits of the rose arc called) arc 
red and ripe, the leaves still bedeck the plant, and sometimes even they 
are bright red. The botanical nature of the * hips ? was described on 
p. 29. The many carpels of the dower are partially sunk in a hollow 
receptacle. After fertilisation each carpel forms a small hard fruit 
covered with stiff bristles. It is an achene. As the achcncs ripen, the 
green receptacle swells around them and this eventually turns bright 
red. The other wild roses and the cultivated roses also bear * bins 
some of which are much larger than those of Rosa twine, some bang 
more spherical and some black in colour (p. 254). 

Rose hips are valuable because they have a very* high vitamin C 
content. Nowadays rose-hip syrup is produced from them, and this is an 
excellent protective food, especially for growing children. In Tact, though 
black currants arc (quite rightly) strongly recommended hr their high 
vitamin C content, rose hips contain two and a half Limes as much 
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vitamin as black currants* and eight times as much as oranges. The 
protective quality of rose "hips 1 has been known for centuries, but ad¬ 
vantage has not been taken of the fact except in North European countries 
and curiously enough, according to Sir Arthur Keith, in Neolithic 
Britain — two thousand years before Christ. 

The black thorns hung with clinging sloes 
BJtio veiled in weather coming cold, 

And ruby-tasellcd shepherd s-roic 
Where flock the (inches plumed with gold. 

And swarming brambles laden si ill 
Though boys and wasps liavc ate their fin. 

iVlIdtrntSf : edmuhb bluxden 

We have now considered several wild fruits among which are some 
well known to be edible, whereas others, though nutritious, are not much 
appreciated these days. It is interesting to note that Dr* M. Burton states 
that “ the most delectable jam is made with a mixture of blackberries, 
elderberries, sloes, crab apples, hips, haws and rowan berries 

Now there are several other shrubs and bushes whose gaily coloured 
fruits contribute largely to the beauty of the hedgerow s during September 
and onwards, though their fruits are not palatable to man — indeed 
some are poisonous. 

Among these are the fruits of the two bryonies — the black bryony 
{Tamus communis^ p + 220} and the white bryony (Bryonia dtaica, p. 220) — 
two plants which* despite their names, are in no way related to each other. 
The fruits of both of them are poisonous red berries. They festoon the 
hedges* frequently in gay abandon, and although those of the black 
bryony arc somewhat larger, it Is not easy to distinguish between them 
unless the leaves are still present. These usually arc* of course, during 
September and October; but the berries persist long after that. 

During September* the scrambling woody nightshade or bittersweet 
(Soianum dulcamara, p. 306) presents its fruits in the form of hanging* 
bright-red berries which arc weakly poisonous (p* 578), They are yellow 
when young* and turn red as they ripen. During September* groups 
of both flowers and fruits may be found, and in any event there is no 
mistaking these fruits even well into October because the characteristic 
leaves arc still present. The alternative common name, bittersweet, and 
the specific name, dulcamara, indicate that the fruits are bitter when unripe 
and sweet when ripe. 

Here and there, hops (llumulus lufiulus^ p. 426) are now festooning die 
hedges, and their beautifully shaped leaves (p. 427) and their magic- 
lantern, light-green fruit catkins are surely a pleasing sight. The female 
catkins are composed of flowers each having a single ovary subtended 
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by an enlarged bract (p- 426). 
After fertilisation, each fruit be- 
comes a small hard achcnc^ and 
each light-green bract grows 
larger. The bracts in the catkin 
overlap each other like the tiles of 
a roof + 

It is these catkin-like fruits of 
the cultivated hop which are used 
in the brewing of beer. 1 Other 
varieties of hops, especially certain 
Japanese forms, are cultivated for 
ornamental purposes, and they 
are particularly handsome when 
in fruit. 

Towards the end of September 
and well into October, the wild 
clematis or traveller’s joy (Cle¬ 
matis vitedba, p, 436) is in fruit. 
This shrub is a member of the 
butterc u p family { ranuncu lace a e* 
Dicot,), and the fruits are very 
similar to those of buttercups in 
that they arc a collection of dry 
achcnes; but those of clematis 
are exceptional in that they are 
covered with fine hairs and from 
the tip of each there grows a long 
heathery wliite plume. 1 This acts 
as a parachute during wind dis¬ 
persal (p. 35). When quite ripe, 


FRUITS OF WOODY NIGHTSHADE 


1 in Britain t p. 170. 
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The trailing wreaths of honey¬ 
suckle {Lonicera ptridymenum, p, 309) 
will be fruiting towards the end of 
September and onwards. T lie fruit 
is a bright-red spherical berry. There 
should be no difficulty in identifying 
honeysuckle berries for they are borne 
in very dose dusters of about six to 
twelve, and in any event the leaves 
are present well into November, The 
berries are poisonous. 


Most of the fruits of the herbaceous 
hedgerow plants will by now have 
disappeared ; but provided there has 
been no sharp frosts, the conspicuous 
red berries of the wild arum or cuckoo- 
pint {Arum macutalum , p. (Go) might 
still be discovered tucked away in 
the protection of the hedge canopy. 
These were described on p. 161. 
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a complete head of fruits is therefore 
very striking, having a white, beard- 
like appearance — hence the alter¬ 
native common name, old man’s 
beard. Where clematis grows pro¬ 
fusely (mainly in chalky regions} the 
hedges appear to be smothered 
with it. 


FRUITS OF MOUNTAIN 
AND MOORLAND 

Among the plants of heaths, 
mountain and moorland, two stand 
out because they have conspicuous 
fruits, namely, bilberry and cran¬ 
berry. Both belong to the same family 
(vACCtNlACEAE, Dicot.}, 

The bilberry or whortleberry 
(Vaccinium myrlihts, p, 353) bears a 
black, glaucous fruit which is a true 
berry. This Is edible and very 
palatable. 


FRUITS OF WILD CLEMATIS 

3 P 
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1 he cranberry (Oxyccccus quadripttalus 7 formerly Va&inmm gxycoccus^ 
p. 48s) heare red fruits which also are true berries. These also are edible* 
and make delicious pies. The very popular American cranberry' ( 0 . maaw- 
carpa), also known as the huckleberry* is much larger, h docs not 
grow in this country. T he fruit of the Jess common cowberry ( Vti&irtium 
mlu-id&Mt p. 373) is very like that of the cranberry. In fact the two plants 
are very similar. 

This brings us to the end oi those autumn fruits for which space will 
allow of description. Only those which arc of particular interest have 
been chosen here ; but it must be emphasised once more that throughout 
most ol the year at any rate from February until November — there 
are many plant fruits to be seen in the countryside. Most, of course* arc 
oi herbaceous plants, and they follow the flowering $tage so quickly that 
they have been described in the appropriate floral season. 


AUTUMN TINTS AND LEAF-FALL 


Tlicrngh iummer goes, remember 
The harvest fiddt; 

The ctiSnur-work of autumn 
And what it yields. 

To Dm Who Fews Oid Age j f, h, atujir 


All things brown* yellow, and red, Lire brought out by the autumn sun* 
the brown furrow* freshly turned where the stubble was yesterday, 
the brow n bark of trees, the brown fallen leaves, the brown stalks of 
pW tbc ml haws, the red unripe blackberries, red bryony berries, 
reddish-yellow fungi- yellow hawfcivced, yellow ragwort, yellow 
hazel leaves, elms, spots on lime or beech; not a speck of yellow, red 
or brown the yellow sunshine docs not find out.— roard jefferies 



OCTOBER sees the end of most of this year’s flora and ushers in 
preparations for winter s sleep, one of the first being a profound change 
in foliage of JiLtbs, shrubs and trees other than evergreens ,p. 589), 

As Us name indicates, October was the eighth month of the old Roman 
cakndar which begins in March. The Anglo-Saxons had two names for 
it: Wyn Monatk, or wine month, and Winttr/ylkth (or WinierMith), indicat¬ 
ing that the first winter moon {FylUih) appears during the month : 

Winter fylllth appcllabtnu composito novo nomine ab hyeme el pLemJonh 
q Wa Videlicet a pkmluru* ejusdem metis* hyems soriirtneur initiom. 
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The Slavs refer to October as the ‘ yellow month \ thus reflecting the 
appearance of autumn tints which arc mainly yellow. 

In the golden gtade the cheat nuts- are fallen all; 

From the srred boughs of the oak the acorns fall S 
The beech scatters her ruddy fire; 

The time hath stripped to the c<jld t 

And standeth naked above her yellow attire : 

The larch ihinneih her spire 

To Jay the wap of die wood with cloth of gold* 

Out of the golden green and. white 

Of [lie brake lhe fir-trees .stand upright 

Lil the forest of flame, and wave aloft 

To the blue of heaven their blne-grcen tuiVings soft. 

North Wind in (ktohtri bridges 


PLANT PIGMENTS 

As indicated by Richard Jefferies, autumn is the season of yellows, 
reds and browns. Though there are still quite a number of flowers to 
be seen in October provided there has not already been too many sharp 
frosts), autumnal coloration is dominated by deciduous leaves now nearing 
their doom. Before looking at these in closer detail, let ns examine in 
general the phenomena underlying plant colours in general, not confining 
ourselves at this stage to autumn tints. 

Few people can fail to be impressed by the remarkable display ol 
colour that plants often show. In the petals of flowers, for example, 
almost every conceivable shade of colour is represented. 

Before proceeding to consider colours, it will be interesting to examine 
those flowers, such as the snowdrop, many lilies, narcissi, etc,, which are 
not coloured. The whiteness of some of these flowers is so pure as to be 
almost dazzling. Yet this is not due to any white chemical pigment present 
in the cells of their petals, fur these are colourless and transparent. There¬ 
fore * on casual consideration* such petals, instead of being white, should 
be colourless and transparent like a sheet of glass. But the petal is not 
one continuous sheet of material. It is composed of hundreds of micro¬ 
scopically small, colourless cells. If a sheet of glass be laid flat it naturally 
appears transparent* If then the sheet be crushed to a fine powder, it 
is neither transparent nor colourless but white, and the liner it is crushed 
the whiter it becomes* This is due to the irregular reflection or scattering 
of light; and it is this light-scattering by the hundreds of cells of the 
colourless petal that makes it actually appear white. 

The colours of petals, on the other hand, arc due to the presence 
within the cells of different coloured chemical pigments. Sometimes only 
one pigment is present. More often, however, several differently coloured 
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pigments arc present in the cells, and then the shade of colour produced 
in the petal is the result of die mixing of these pigments. 

The chemical nature of many flower pigments is fairly well under¬ 
stood, though botanists and chemists have still much more to discover. 
Most of the pigments so far known are classified into two groups — the 
anthox’mthins and the anthocyanins. 

Anthoxanthins are all yellow pigments, and they arc responsible for 
the yellow colour of many flowers and also certain vegetative organs of 
plants. Pure yellow flowers, such as daffodils and buttercups, owe their 
colour to the presence of anthoxanthins and carotene (one of the pigments 
present in the green tear, p T ta). 

Of much more common occurrence arc the anthocyanin pigments. 
These appear in many chemical forms and combinations of colour. 
They are the main bases for the blue, red, purple and brown shades so 
familiar in Nature. There are many of them; so it is not possible to 
consider them all. A few, however, are worthy of mention* For example, 
pelargonin is the anthocyanin responsible for the bright-red colour of 
the petals of Pdargmium and Geranium^ delphinin for the beautiful blue 
of Delphinium and Atoniium, cyanin for the striking cornflower blue, ocnin 
for the blue-black of the skins of black grapes* 

Many anthocyanins undergo changes in colour according to changes 
in certain conditioning factors. Atone time the change was thought to be 
due to changes in acidity or alkalinity of the sap of the cells containing 
the pigment. For example, colour change in the anthocyanin present 
in the forget-me-not flower is very common. Normally the flower is 
blue, but when it is beginning to fade it frequently turns pink* Often in 
Nature, however, one comes across a pink forget-me-not flower which is 
quite fresh. Blue delphiniums, too, frequently turn pink when getting 
old. What causes such changes in colour is not yet clearly understood, 
though it is now* known that it is not due solely to changes in acidity or 
alkalinity, though such changes are frequently effective. For example, if 
blue delphiniums or forget-me-nots are steeped in weak vinegar (acetic 
acidj, they turn pink. Also, in some places, especially in rural Yorkshire, 
children are wont to place bluebells in ant-hills to turn the flowers pink* 
Ihc colour-change is induced by formic acid secreted by ants. 

Bright blues and reds are, as has already been seen, usually due to 
the presence of one special anthocyanin* But there arc many mixtures 
ol shades, for example, brown wallflowers. The colouring matter here is 
a mixture of anthocyanins, carotene and anthox an thins. The purple 
colour of certain fiow r crs is usually due to the presence of one anthocyanin 
only in neutral cell-sap — that is cell-sap which is neither acid nor 
alkaline* 

The colour nf the normal healthy green leaf is due to the presence of 
the colouring substance called chlorophyll — a complicated mixture 
which is closely associated with the plant’s food manufacture (p. 12), We 
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still have much to learn about the details of the chemical and physical 
structure of chlorophyll; but this much we do know* that it is a mix¬ 
ture of four groups of substances* two green and two yellow, namely: 
(i) chlorophyll a (gTeen); (a) chlorophyll b (green); (3) carotene (orange - 
yellow) ; {4) xanthophyll (pale yellow). 

The green colouring matter is always being formed in a healthy leaf, 
and constantly being destroyed ; hut manufacture outpaces destruction 
during the growing season. Then as autumn approaches and the decidu¬ 
ous leaf begins to age* the reverse occurs. The two chlorophylls gradually 
disappear, but some of the carotene and some xanthophyll remain — the 
amount varying with the species of plant. Anthocyanins, also, are 
manufactured at this stage, chiefly from any foods still left in the ageing 
leaf. Among the autumn tints, the yellow's arc due to varying mixtures 
of carotene and xanthophyll, and the reds, browns and purples to different 
mixtures of anthocyanins. 


AUTUMN TINTS 

Many herbaceous plants which are still bearing leaves dtiring October 
or even November begin to display autumn colours, though in most cases 
these are not very pronounced* But some species of dock and spurge, the 
graceful herb Robert (sec quotation on p. 225) and the handsome doveV 
foot crane’s bill are exceptional in that their leaves turn a beautiful 
crimson shade. 

Among the shrubs and scramblers, the blackberry stands out frequently 
with yellow and red autumnal foliage. 

Certain species and varieties of grape (Vilis), though never found 
growing wild, must be mentioned here, for they are often cultivated for 
their beautiful autumn tints, which may be yellow, red or purple or a 
mixture of (two or three of these. Neither Can we ignore the cultivated 
Virginian creepers — Farthmodssus tricuspidafa, with its pointed and deeply 
serrated simple leaves, and i\ qiiiftt/utfolia with its large compound leaves 
each divided into live leaflets. The foliage of both these lovely climbers 
turns to beautiful golden and scarlet shades in autumn. These creepers 
belong to the same family as that of the grape ; vitaceae, Dicot.). 

But the mass colour effects to which we all look forward as autumn 
approaches are due mainly to the changing foliage of our deciduous trees, 
so October is the month for visiting woodlands and forest areas if only to 
enjoy the autumn tints* Of course, it is a matter of common experience 
that the intensity of autumn coloration depends to a considerable extent 
on what kind of weather has been experienced during the preceding 
months. If, for example, the summer has been a mediocre one followed 
by a humid and warm September, then the ensuing autumn tints are dull. 
If, on the other hand, there has been a w arm, bright, dry summer, followed 
by a dry September with some cri$p frosts, then we might expect the 
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deciduous foliage to leave m in a blaze of colour. This is exemplified 
particularly in countries where there are more extremes of climate. In 
Canada, for example, where various species of maple a bounds one sharp 
frost in September or early October will transform a sea of green into a 
fire of yellows and reds — a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

Assuming that there has been a L good s season, let us survey the sylvan 
scene. 

From ash and sycamore wc can expect little. The ash is very dull, 
for though it is one of the last of the trees in Britain to don its foliage, it 
is one of the fust to discard it again. 

The tree, that showed na green tOJ Juof, 

October bares; 

Tht . lift : WILFRID gis$qn 

Furthermore, though on occasions the dying leaves effect a yellow 7 hue, 
more often they merely droop and hill without displaying any spectacular 
colour change. The time when the ash sheds its foliage varies with the 
individuals, 

1 hough other members of the genus Aar (especially in North America 
and Asia) present the most striking autumnal effects, sycamore or great 
maple does not; moreover, like the ash, it sheds its foliage early in the 
season. Having a high sugar content, the leaves frequently exude a 
sticky sweet sap r I his was described by John Evelyn in no uncertain 
terms: 

The Sycamore is much more hi reputation for iis shade than il deserves; for 
the honey-dew leaves, wbkh tall early, ]ike those of the Ash, turn to noxious 
insects, and put rely with the first moisture of the season; and are therefore* by 
my consent, id be banished from all curious gardens find avenues. 

Two other trees which fail to display any pronounced autumn colours 
arc the wych elm and the tree of heaven or Chinese sumach. The latter, 
having large leaves (p, 414), is peculiar in that the leaflets are shed first 
and the long stalks follow, so that during October the ground around the 
tree is strewn with leaf-stalks sometimes as much as two feet long. 

One of the first trees really to greet autumn with a blaze of colour is 
the lime, Il presents a goodly show of golden tints. 

Other trees which turn early in the autumn include the poplars and 
the birches. The birches are exceptionally striking, turning a bright 
yellow and presenting the effect of thousands of yellow coins tumbling 
from the trees which originally bore them. 

The walnut, too, is early; but its colour change is nondescript, though 
sometimes its leaves turn a bright yellow. 

EarK in the month also the horse-'chestnut turns brown or dull gold. 

Later in the month, other trees begin to present yellow and gold 
autumn tints. These include the tulip tree, most species of willow, horn¬ 
beam 3 ha zel, com mon d m f sweet dies t nut, and field maple. Some of th ese 
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trees arc cultivated especially for their striking yellows and golds during 
autumn. The cultivated varieties of hazel, For example, especially, C. avd- 
tana var. sum i, present a beautiful gold, (There is another variety* 
C . asdtana var. purpurea, which is purple throughout the foliar season.) 
Then there are species and varieties of maple which display brilliant tones 
throughout the year. Others do not become conspicuous until autumn. 

The London plane is dull during autumn for its leaves merely turn to 
a subdued shade of greenish-yellow. The elder turns greenish-yellow, 
though sometimes it is almost bright yellow in colour. 

Among those trees which turn brown or dull red are the wild service* 
whose leaves are spotted with brown; white beam* whose leaves are 
spotted with red; hawthorn — red; common oaks — dull brown (and 
these dead leaves frequently remain on the tree throughout the winter); 
and guelder rose. 

Among the stars in the autumnal show arc the rowan or mountain 
ash whose leaves turn a fiery red ; certain cultivated exotic oaks such as 
Q$mux coccinm, which remain red well into the winter; beech* whose 
leaves, like those of the oaks, frequently persist on the tree throughout 
the winter; spindle* the leaves of which vie with the plant’s brightly 
coloured fruits (p. 574) in hues of yellow* pink and red ; dogwood* w hose 
bright orange and red tints render the plant very conspicuous in the autumn 
hedgerow; and the wayfaring tree —■ yellow and pink. 

The alder is late in everything* and so its leaves remain unperturbed 
longer than those of most other deciduous trees. They eventually turn a 
dull yellow. 

The two deciduous coniferous trees* namely, larch '.Larix curoptiea or 
decidua) and the rare exotic deciduous cypress { Taxddimn distkkum)^ difler 
in that the former presents no spectacular autumnal display whereas the 
latter turns an impressive red before shedding its leaves. 


LEAF-FALL 

Now, towards the end of October, the work of the deciduous leaf is 
done* and il is discarded. Most long-lived perennials in Britain arc shrubs* 
bushes or trees, and* apart from conifers, they are deciduous. In tropical 
regions, on the other hand, the majority are evergreen. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Temperate regions experience two definite seasons 
during the year — summer and winter. The winter season is not con¬ 
ducive to good growth since the various factors which condition plant 
life processes — temperature* light intensity* day-length* and so on —are 
at their lowest ebb. So, during the interim season of autumn, plants 
prepare for their winter 4 sleep Some, like bulbous plants, hibernate 
beneath the soil [ others, Like deciduous trees* discard their leaves, their 
sap ceases to risc* and all processes are reduced to a minimum — some 
to zero. 
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(Conifers, most of which arc evergreen, arc specially adapted to 
winter conditions; but even these arc more active, especially in their 
reproductive processes, during the warmer spring and summer months.) 

But ah I the leaves ofsummer tlmt Isc on the ground 1 
Whai havoc l The laughing limbrels of June, 

That curtained the birds 1 cradle^ and screened their song* 

Ihat sheltered (he cooing doves at noon. 

Of airy fans the delicate throngs — 

Tom and scattered around : 

Far out afield they He, 

In the watery furrows die. 

In grassy pools of the flood they sink and drown. 

Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and brown* 
t he high ycarV flaunting crown 
Shattered and trampled down. 

Shorter Potm : r - bridges 

The mechanism nTleaf-fall is not a haphazard affair; certain growth 
processes occur which ensure that the leaf is completely severed, and the 
wound protected even before it is exposed. Across the whole of the leaf* 
base certain cells begin to change their shape, tear away From cadi other, 
and become spherical. The layer which does this is several cells thick. 



BaJTm 

LEAF-FALL IN A BELCH WOOD 
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The round ing-off process be¬ 
gins in the outer tissues of 
the leaf-base and gradually 
works iis way across it. 

Naturally t by this time all 
the cells in a complete cross- 
section of the leaf-base have 
done this, that area is no 
longer firmly knit together 
and there h, therefore, no- 
thing on which the leaf itself 
may hold. So, by virtue of 
its own weight, sometimes 
also stimulated by a high 
wind, it falls off* 

But this round lug - off 
process is not the only one 
which Lakes place. If it 
were, it won hi mean that at 
the node where the leaf had 
been there would be left an open wound of thirty living cells exposed to rain 
and disease-bearing bacteria and fungi. This is circumvented by a process 
which takes place simultaneously with the development of the layer already 
described. Tins layer of rounded cells causes the actual abscission and is 
therefore known as the absciss layer. While the cells of the absciss layer 
are being rounded-off, the layer of cells beneath them begins to form cork. 
This cork Formation goes on at such a rate that by the time the absciss layer is 
complete and the leaf shed, the cork layer, as it is called, is also complete. So 
when the leaf falls, the wound is already protected by an impervious layer 
of cork. This cork area forms the leaf-scar (p. 9), having marks on it left 
by the veins which passed through the original leaf-base into the leaf* Such 
leaf-scars arc sometimes diagnostic of the species (see Chapter 5). 

They will co me again, the leaf and the Rower, 10 arise 
From squalor of rottenness into the old splendour, 

And maffiral scents to a wondering memory’ bring ■ 

The same glory, to shine upon different eyes. 

Earth cares for her own mini, naught for ours. 

Nothing ii certain, only the certain spring. 

The Burning qf the Lewes : iaurence hinyon 

FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR DURING OCTOBER 

( The mtmher following each Jhwn u the page on which it is menlrtned or dtttriM) 

WOODS 

Bramble, 423 Germander, Wood, 294 

Sage, Wood, 294 

5 a 7 



SECTIONS THROUGH LEAF-BASES AND 
AXILS DURING THE FORMATION OF 
CORK AND ABSCISS LAYERS 
Leji, early stage; right 7 late Stage 
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HEDGEROWS 

Bramble, 423 
Daisy, 127 

Deadnctdc, White, 222 


Hurehuund, Black, 354 
Ox-ldngue, Bristly, 316 
Plan lain, Hoary, 337 


FIELDS 

Crocus* Autumn, 531 
Daisy, 1^7 

Hawk bit, Autumnal, 443 
Plantain, Hoary, 337 


Saffron, Meadow* 531 
Toadflax, Common, 438 
Toadflax, Yellow, 43B 
Yarrow, 441 


CULTIVATED GROUND 


Chick weed, Small, 99 
Chicory, 453 
Daisy, 127 

Dcadneitlc T Red, 179 
Feverfew, Corn, 43 1 
Fluelfen, 454 
Groundsel, 98 
Hempncltle, Red, 453 
Madder, Field, iK> 
Marigold, Corn, 385 
Mayweed, Setndea, 363 
Mercury, Annual, 468 


Mint, Corn, 537 
Nightshade, Blacky 433 
Pimpernel, Scarlet* 368 
Plan lain. Hoary, 337 
SbepherdV puts-e, 95 
.Snapdragon, Lesser, 434 
Spurge, Dwarf, 436 
Spurge, Petty (Purple) 456 
Spurge, Sun, 3&7 
Toadflax, Yellow, 438 
Woundwort, Corn, 1B0 
Woundwort, Field, 180 


WAYSIDES AND WASTE PLACES 


Bramble, 423 
Chicory, 453 
Daisy T 137 

Dead net tie, While, 222 
Good Kang Henry, 331 
Horchound, Black, 334 


I lorehound, White, 472 
Mercury, Annual, 4(18 
Nightshade, Black, 453 
Pcrsicaria, Spatted, 485 
Plantain, Hoary, 337 
Yarrow., 441 


Chamomile* Common, 487 
Germander, Wood, 234 
Gone, 95 

Heath, Cross-leaved, 480 
Heath, Fine-leaved, 480 

MOIST, SE M l-A^UAT I G 

Agrimony, Hemp, 498 
Balsam, Orange, 421 
Bur-marigold, Nodding, 490 
Bur-mangold, Trifid, 491 
Cudweed, Marsh, 49^ 


AND HEATH 

Heather, 478 
Ling, 478 
Pennyroyal, 158 
Sage, Wood, 294 
Thistle, Cariine, 376 

aquatic Habitats 

Hellehorine, Marsh, 498 
Mint, Water, 458 
Pepper, Water, 507 
Pereitaiia, Bating, 307 
Persicaria, Large, 507 


MOUNTAIN, MOORLAND 


AND 


COASTAL REGIONS 

Mallow, Tree-, 521 


Beet, -Sea 4*19 
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EVERGRE&NS 

Sad mails have hid the iuri s the land is forlorn ; 

The plough is a field, the hunter windeth his horn. 

Dame Prudence looketh well to her winter stores. 

And many ii wise man finds his pleasure indoors. 

The Months : it, bridges 

A S October is waning and November looms ahead) earth's mantle 
becomes more uniform in colour, for the (lowers have mostly laded, the 
deciduous plants have shed their leaves, and all that is left is the sober 
sameness of dull brownness blotched on a mantle now green. But even 
this greenness has many shades, presented mainly by the evergreens which 
now stand out more than ever. 

Evergreens are those plants which habitually do not shed their leaves 
in winter They do not form a botanically 1 natural ’ group, though the 
members of some plant families (for example, kricacsae) contain a 
higher percentage ol evergreens than do others. It must not be thought, 
however, that because a plant is evergreen therefore it never sheds its 
leaves. No perennial plant retains the same leaves throughout its life- 
history : it is slowly but continuously shedding the older leaves and pro¬ 
ducing new ones, though it never sheds all its leaves at the same time as 
do the deciduous plants in autumn. Furthermore, some plants may be 
said to be partially evergreen or semi-evergreen in that although they are 
never quite leafless they bear more leaves during the growing seasons oi 
spring and summer than they do during winter. Privet is a case in point. 
During the summer this plant is so thick with leaves that it is difficult to 
see through a privet hedge, whereas, although the same hedge is still 
green with leaves during the winter months there arc not so many, so 
that it is possible to see through the hedge easily. The bramble is also a 
semi-evergreen. 

Not many herbs are truly evergreen, though frequently some of them 
carry r their leaves over the winter season. But this is not always so, there¬ 
fore such plants cannot with justification be called evergreen. 

The small wintergreen and its close generic relatives are true ever¬ 
green herbs. So also are the periwinkles, and many perennial grasses and 
sedges. It is, of course, the perennial grasses which contribute the lion’s 
share to earth’s winter green mantle. 

Evergreen trees arc very conspicuous during the winter, though, 
apart from the conifers, Only a few are really evergreen. Among the 
angiosperms are the holly, sweet bay or true laurel, Japanese laurel, box 
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and strawberry tree. Most of the wild forms of these trees have already 
been described during ihcir flowering season+ 

AH coniferous trees which grow in Britain — indigenous and exotic — 
are evergreen, with the exception of the larch [Ijirix eurapuaai or decidua) 
and the marsh, swamp, bald, or deciduous cypress (Taxvdium disticfwm). 
Conifers, at this time of the year therefore, especially when growing 
massed in plantations grouped in isolation like the Scots pine (Firms 
syfocstris) , are very much in ev idence. And the different shades of green 
which they present are most pronounced. There are, for example, the 
deep green of the Scots pine, the even deeper green of the yew ( Taxus 
baccate), the dark green of the sinister, ugly monkey’s puzzle [Araucaria 
imbrkata) whose leaves last about fifteen years heRnc turning brown, the 
glaucous blue-green of the cedar of Lebanon (Ccdrus liirmi) and other 
cedars, the lighter greens of the fi Christmas tree \ that is the common or 
Norway spruce (Pitea abks) and other spruces, and firs, and so forth. 

Among the evergreen angiospermous shrubs are the interesting spurge 
laurel and mezereon, the heaths and heathers, the mistletoe and last, but 
not least, the ivy. This last-named plant is of particular interest during 
October and early November for it is just beginning to bloom. 

Before examing the ivy it will be of interest to note the special char¬ 
acters most evergreens have, which enable them to withstand the in¬ 
clemencies of winter despite the presence of their leaves. Most of them 
have special adaptations for protecting their pores (stomata, p. 12) 
against high winds, thus reducing excessive loss of water and gaseous inter¬ 
change. In the cross-leaved heath, for example, the pores arc on the 
under-suriace, but the leaf is folded so that the pores are enclosed in a 
partially opened groove. All the conifers have needle-shaped leaves, so 
the leat area exposed is reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, the pores 
ate sunken in deep pits. Most evergreen leaves, such as ivy and holly, 
are very thick and leathery, for their surfaces are covered with a specially 
thick cuticle through which little water can pass and in which die pores 
are deeply seated. 


IVY 

Ivy is a very common plant - so common that there surely is no-one 
who could not recognise it instantly ; yet there is much to learn about it. 
How many, for example, know that it is about the last of the British plants 
to bloom. It begins doing so towards the end of October and is in full 
bloom in early November, 

Ivy belongs to the family arauacfae [Dicot.) which is composed 
mainly of tropical twiners, though the ivy itself is not a twiner but a tool 
climber. It is a member of the genus Hedera — a small genus; and the 
plant has been assigned the name //, helix . The generic name is the Larin 
for ivy and the specific name is the Greek for spiral P 
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Ivy is a root climber, giving oil” 
adventitious roots almost wherever 
the stem comes into contact with a 
support — no matter whether it be 
of stone or wood. Thus does the 
plant go on growing and spreading, 
covering entire buildings unless 
checked, and sometimes almost 
choking the unwilling tree which 
happens to be its victim. From the 
substratum of wood or stone, the 
roots are able to absorb water and 
above all obtain support for the 
almost interminably long, straggling 
branches. 

* . . and a deep radiance by 

Full tin ihe ancient ivy, which usurps 

Those fronting elms, and now, with 
blackest mass 

Makes their dark branches gkam a 
lighter hue, 

77 jf Limt-Tm B&uw my Prison : 

COLERIDGE 

By old blanched fibres of gaunt ivy 
bound. 

The hallow drag towers under noon's 
blue height^ 

.Mather and Child: 

UURESCI IS IN YON 

In the shape of its leaves, ivy is 
one of the most variable of plants. 
In some cases the leaf is quite lance- 
shaped ; but more frequently it is 
heart-shaped or palmate with five 
pronounced lobes; and then there 
is every gradation between these two 
extremes. Quite a large number of 
different forms may be found on the 
same plant. Here there seems to be 
a fruitful field for research, for so 
far as I am aware, not a great deal of 
attention has been paid to this pheno¬ 
menon by botanists* The reason for 
such heterogeneity in leaf-form on 
one plant seems, from observation, to 



IVY CLIMBING BY MEAN'S OK 
ADVENTITIOUS ROOTS 
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be mainly physiological. Where the ivy branch is closely adpressed to a 
hat support such as a wooden paling or wall (and especially if facing 
the sun) then the leaves are conspicuously lobcch If the branches are 
growing upright away from the support, then the leaves tend towards a 
heart-shape. Those leaves of the branches trailing on the open ground 
and in hedge-banks are also usually quite well lobed and arranged in 
such an efficient mosaic that each leaf gets the maximum of sunlight. 
Furthermore, ivy trailing among the undergrowth of woods usually bears 
enormous leaves which are heart-shaped. It seems* therefore, ii the in¬ 
cidence of the light is entirely unilateral, that is, comes from one direction 
only, and especially ir the leaf is exposed to bright, unilateral lights then 
the foliar lobes are pronounced. On the other hand, if the leaf is exposed 
to subdued light, and if growing upright or oblique and not against a 
support, then the heart-shape is predominant. Like those of mast angio- 
spermous evergreens, the leaves arc tough, thick and glossy, with pro¬ 
nounced veins. 

Wasps and flies are still active during October and early November, 
so the nectar — freely exposed — of the ivy flower must be welcome now, 
for there is little else. The flowers are borne on pronounced stalks — 
about a dozen coming off at one point. The clusters of flowers are 
usually borne on the upright branches having heart-shaped leaves. The 



ivy ix flower 

iivrt, tingle flower 
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flower is gTeenish, having five joined sepals, five petak and five to ten 
stamens. The ovary is composed of five fused carpels with five joined 
styles. The fruit is a black berry which, though relished by birds, is 
poisonous to man. 

Most evergreens have become immortalised in folk-lore* and the ivy 
is no exception. It has also figured largely in art — mainly because of its 
handsome foliage. The plant k dedicated to Bacchus because it is supposed 
to have protected him (when an infant) against his step-mother Hera, 
In art, Bacchus is frequently garlanded with ivy. This plant was supposed 
to be a protection against drunkenness, to such an extent that if wine 
were sipped out of a cup made of ivy wood then there was no fear of 
becoming intoxicated. At one time, an ivy bush was used as a sign of 
a tavern, which perhaps explains Shakespeare's comment: 

If it be true that good wine needs no bush* 'tk true that a good play needs no 
epilogue ' r yet lo good wine they do use good bushes, and good plays prove the 
belter by the help of good epilogues.— As Jon Like !t f Act V T Sc. 4 : iHAXESfEAftE 

In Christian art, ivy symbolises everlasting life, perhaps because of 
its 'everlasting' habit. At one time^ however, it was used for binding 
graves, so maybe for that reason alone it should not be used on festive 
occasions. 

Oh i how could Fancy crown with /Am* 

In ancient days, the God of Wine, 

And bid diet at the banquet be 
Companion of ihe Vine? 

Ivy! iky home is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o'er \ 

Where song and beaker once went round. 

But now are known no more* 

hy Si w?j : ftticu o. hEuans 


NOVEMBER 

With the ivy we must wish 1 good-bye f to all flowers this year* 
November is upon us* and Chough some flowers arc still blooming, they 
are only those which began earlier on and have withstood the exacting 
weather conditions which we must expect at this lime of year. 

November is the ninth month of the Roman calendar. The Anglo- 
Saxon names for the month were Windmomth^ wind month, and Bfo!rmmafh f 
blood month, since at this time of year cattle were killed for sacrifice and 
use during the winter. 

Nought have I to bring. 

Tramping a-cbill and shivering* 

Except these pine-cones for a blaze,—- 
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E-xcrpL a fog which follows. 

And stulli up all the holfowaj— 

Except a hoar frost here and there, — 

Except 9 amt shooting siars 

Which dart their luminous can 

Trackless and noiseless through the keen night air. 

Ilie earth lies fast asleep, grown tired 
Of all that's high or deep ; 

There’s nought desired and nought required 
Save a sleep* 

Tht Months ; A Pagami : Christin a rossettt 


OTHER FLOWERS WHICH MAY APPEAR DURING NOVEMBER 
(The number fiMawing t&ch Jiower ij the pegi Qn which it tr mtnli&ntd or d^seHhed) 


Ohiekory, 453 
Daisy, 127 
Dandelion, 123 
Dcadnetile, White, 22a 
Gone, 95 
Groundsel, 98 
Mercury, Annua], 4 68 


Milfoil. 441 

Nightshade, Black, 453 
Pimpernel, Scarlet, 36S 
Shepherd’* purse, £>5 
Woundwort, Com, iHo 
Woundwort! Field, i8d 
Yarrow, 441 


61 

CHRISTMAS 

But now p tis Winter, child. 

And bitter north wiod$ blnw, 

The ways are wet and wild, 

Tlie land is laid with snpw + 

Tht Me Ftmm : r, bridges 

OeCEM BER offers little to the botanist outdoors — that is, if lie is 
especially interested in flowers, for, apart from groundsel and gorsc, and 
perhaps a few other hardy plants, nothing blooms at this time of year. 

December is the twelfth and last month of the year; in the Roman 
calendar it was the tenth, which also was the last, for that calendar was 
divided into ten months only. The Anglo-Saxons called It the Winter- 
ijicnatk, for obvious reasons; but they also referred to it as Hdigkmomth, 
holy month, referring of course to Christmas. To the Germans, Christmas 
Day is Chris Hag, and therefore December is Chris tmonal. 
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December is vm indoor month; but even here, amid Christmas 
festivities* the botanist will find much that is interesting* for certain plants 
and the products of some others contribute in no mean measure to the 
traditional Christ mas celebrations. 

December carm\ with mirlh men needs must make 
E'en for ihc empty days and leisure’s sake 
That carth T s cold leaden sleep doth bring; so there 
Our elders sat within the guest-hall fair, 

Xot looking older for the snow without. 

Cheery enough. 

Tht Eartkfy Paradise : william morris 

As Washington Irving wrote in his Old Christmas : 

There is something in the very season of the year that gives a charm to the 
festivity of Christmas. At other times we derive a great portion or our pleasures 
from the mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally forth and dissipate them- 
selves over the sunny landscape, arid wc L ‘ live abroad and everywhere s \ The 
SOng of the Ijird, the murmur of the stream, the brralhmg fragrance of spring, 
the soft voluptuousness of summer, the golden pump of autumn ; earth with ils 
mantle of refreshing greens, and heaven with its deep delicious blues and Its cloudy 
magnificence:, all fill us with mute but exquisite delight* and wc revel in the 
luxury of the mere scrmallon. , . . The English, from the great prevalence of 
rural habits throughout every class of society* have always been fond of those 
festivals and holidays which agreeably interrupt the stillness of country life. . . . 
Even the poorest coEtagc welcomed the festive season with green decorations of 
bay and holly. 

And here Christmas is upon us* so now for a time of feasting and 
festival* 

I pray thee don thy jerkin of olden time* 

Bring us good ice, and silver lhe trees with time; 

And I will good cheer, good music and wine bestow, 

When the Christmas guest comes galloping over the mow. 

Thf. Months: it, bridges 

During Christmas festivities, both secular and holy, certain plants 
play Important parts, though it is wrong to assume that all Christmas 
customs have a Christian origin. Indeed some of them date back to ages 
far before the Christian Era. The use of evergreens, for example, has 
been carried over into this Era from times pagan. The Christian Church, 
as it developed in strength, not only frowned upon certain pagan customs 
and had them eliminated (sometimes after much long-drawn-out argu¬ 
ment), but it also blessed others and look them as its own. For example, 
the influence of the ancient Roman Saiunnilinn customs is still with us, 
for during Saturnalia (the mast important day of which was December j 7) 
the Romans decorated their halls and homes with lights and festoons of 
evergreen. The chief evergreen then used was the true laurel or sweet 
bay (Laurtts nobilis) — the laurel of victors and conquerors. 1 

1 T/ttx in Britain, by l- J. F. BrimbEc, p. 145, 
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The bay leaf is aromatic, and that is why it is frequently used as an 
ingredient of soups, stews and oilier meat dishes. It is still used for indoor 
decoration at Christmas time and nowhere so picturesquely as at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, during the bringing in of the boar's head. Then a carol 
is sung, the first verse of which is: 

The boar's head In hand bear I 

BrakeIt’d with bays and rosemary ; 

Arid [ pray you, my m^iers, be merry, 
thiol f ills an 
Caput opfi dtftra 

IhdfifTu loudts Domm &* 

The origins of the use of the even mare popular holly, mistletoe and 
Christmas Tree arc interesting, though none can be said to be truly 
Christian. 


HOLLY 

Most people in Britain and elsewhere try to have a few sprigs of holly 
about die house at Christinas time. The plant is described on page sou, 
for the flowers appear during May to August. Most forms of holly bear 
red fruits which are not true berries but drupes, each containing one to 
six seeds. There arc rarer forms which bear either yellow or nearly 
black fruits. 

Tis a brave tree. While round its boughs in vain 
The warring wind of January bites and girth. 

L 1 1 olds ihe duster* of its crimson grain> 

A winter pasture for the shivering birds. 

Oh, palient holly, lliat the children lovc p 
No need for ihee of smooth blue skies above : 

Oh, green strong holly* shine amid the frost ; 

Thou dost not lose one leaf for sunshine lost, 

Th * Holly : augusta wMsster 

Holly (Hex aquifolutm) was used for decoration during ancient Greek and 
Roman festivals. The old Teutons valued it as a protection against evil 
spirits. It is also used at Parsec baptisms. Some say lhat Balder was 
standing by a holly tree when he was slain by the mistletoe ip + 599), 
and that his blood wa$ turned into holly fruits while the tears of his wife 
Nanna became transformed into mistletoe fruits, 

M a Christmas decoration it dates back to the beginning of Christianity 
itself 

Red berries shine hero and there in the lattices of Minor Canon Carrier ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tope are daintily sticking sprigs of holly into the carvings and sconces 
of die cathedral walls, as if they were nicking them into the coat button-halt* 
of the Dean and Chapter, —Edtxm Diood t picksks 
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Since holly has held such a special place in maivs esteem for so long, 
it is not surprising that many superstitions and legends have grown 
around it. In North European countries it is known as Christ's Thom, 
and one old legend claims that the Crown of Thoms was made of holly, 
and that the fruits were stained by the blood of Christ. The earlier 
Christians called holly the Righteous Branch. Later superstitions are 
legion. For example, in some parts of the country it is considered un¬ 
lucky to bring holly into the house before Christmas Eve and equally 
unlucky to take it down again before, or leave it up after, Old Christ mas 
Day [January G). In other parts spiny holly is referred to as fi he 5 and 
the smooth form as s she *: whichever kind is used in the home at 
Christmas-time indicates whether the husband or wife shall rule the 
family during the ensuing year. Some folk believe it is unlucky to throw 
holly away, so they burn it ; this belief might be remotely associated with 
the festive fires of former days. If a sprig of holly in the house falls down, 
that is an ill omen. 

In the days when ivy was also used for household decoration (p. 593) 
it was looked upon as a woman's plant, whereas the holly belonged to 
the man. E. Rickert in his Andtnt English Carols gives a fifteenth-century 
carol exemplifying this. The following is an excerpt: 

Holly and Ivy made a great party, 

Who should have the mastery. 

In landed where they go. 

Then ipafee Holly, k * I am free and jolly, 

I will have the mastery. 

In land.es where we go.*’ 

Then spake Ivy t “ 1 am lov'd and prov'd. 

And I wiH have the mastery, 

In tandcs where we go. +J 


mistletoe 

Forth to i he wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the mistletoe^ 

Silt WALTER SCOTT 

According to Sir Janies Frazer, the mistletoe ( Visctan album, p. 420) is 
the * Golden Bough * of countless legends. The semi-parasitic habit of 
the plant, which after all is rare among plants, has no doubt inspired 
many of these legends (most of them of pagan origin). Owing to its past 
heathen associations in legend, myth and folk-lore, there is even today 
ail ecclesiastical taboo on mistletoe so that its use in places of Christian 
worship is still frowned upon, though Clement Miles has stated that at 
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one lime mistletoe was placed upon the altar of York Minster. In this 
connexion, Washington Irving's experience at church on Christmas Day, 
described in his Old CMstmaSt is of interest: 

Oil reaching the church-porch* we found the parson rebuking the grey¬ 
headed sex ion for having used mistletoe among the green* with which the church 
w-as decorated. It was, he observed, an unholy plant, profaned by having been 
used by the Druids hi tlieir mystic ceremonies; and though it might be innocently 
cmployH in the fesiive ornamenting of halls and kitchens, yet it had been deemed 
by the Faihrt»uf the Church a* unhallowed, and totally unfit for sacred purposes. 
So tenacious was he on this poin[ a that the poor sexton was obliged to si rip down 
a great pari of the humble trophies of his taste, before the parson would consent 
to enter upon the service of the day. 

Among the Celtic Druids, nothing was venerated more than the 
mistletoe and the oak upon which it mainly grew (p. 120). Indeed, 
according to most authorities, the name Druid means * oak men \ They 
believed that the mistletoe (being rather rare) was sent by the gods ‘ and 
they gathered it on certain festive occasions with great pomp and solemnity. 
Some believed that during the winter months, the spirit of the oak tree 
host passed into the mistletoe parasite where it enjoyed evergreen pro¬ 
tection until the host had once more donned its own green foliage. To 



MISTLETOE IN FRUIT 
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the Druids the mistletoe was an almost universal healer. Furthermore, 
it rendered fertile animals (even women) which had hitherto proved to 
be barren. But all these beliefs were conditional For example* to be 
effective the mistletoe must never be allowed to touch the ground* neither 
must it be cut by anything made of iron ; so the Druid priest used a sickle 
of gold and allowed the severed sprays to fall into a white cloth. I he 
ancient Italians held similar beliefs to these; so also do die Ainu, the 
remnants of a Neolithic Japanese race or peoples. Mistletoe even made 
the earth itself more fertile, and to this end the leaves were powdered 
and scattered over the land. 

In some parts of ancient Europe i in countries so far apart as Italy 
and Sweden) the mistletoe was also believed to be an effective fire ex¬ 
tinguisher and preventive. So sprays ol it were hung up in homes as a 
protection against fire P In Switzerland, Bohemia and elsewhere it was 
also a means of protection against lightning and thunderbolts — apparently 
a universal healer and defence minister. 

Perhaps the most picturesque myth embodying the mistletoe is the 
old Norse legend of the god Balder. Balder the Beautiful dreamt dreams 
foreboding his death* so he went to his mother, Frigg, for advice* where¬ 
upon she solicited and obtained an oath Irom everything on earth — 
birds and beasts* plants* metals, stones* sicknesses, and so forth — never to 
hurt Balder. So from then onwards Balder was apparently safe and in* 
vulnerable against attacks from even the strangest weapons. All the other 
gods* except the mischief-making Loki, rejoiced at this, for they all loved 
Balder, and they amused themselves by throwing sticks and stones, staves 
and spears at Baldcr 3 who now' basked in divine protection. But the jealous 
Lola was not to be outdone, so, in the guise of an old hag, he visited Frigg 
and learned from her confidentially that the only thing which had not 
given the oath was the plant called mistletoe, for it was too young to swear 
and take on such a responsibility. So off went Loki to gather some of the 
innocent plant. Then he went to the blind god Hothcr asking him why 
he did not join the other gods in their games with Balder. But Mother 
pleaded that he was blind and therefore could not take effective aim. 
So Loki promised to find him a weapon and guide his hand. Alas, the 
mistletoe stave struck home, and because it had made no promise to 
Frigg, it pierced Bidder’s heart who, much to the consternation or all 
around, fell dead. 

So on the floor lay Balder dead ; and round 
Lay thickly strewn swords, axes, dam and speara* 

Which * 1 ] the Gods in 3port had idly thrown 
At Balder, wham no weapon pierced or dove; 

Bui in bis breast stood fixed the filial bough 
Of Mistletoe* which L-ok the Accuser gave 
To Hod-cr, and unwilling Hoder threw —- 
’Gainst that alone had Raider’s life no charm. 

Balder Bend l MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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Then the gods took the body and placed it in Bidder's ship, Ringhom. 
Meanwhile, Balder 5 s wife, Nanna, had died of grief, so her body also was 
placed in the ship which was then set on fire and driven out to sea. 
(Some say that Balder’s blood turned to holly fruits and Nanna's tears to 
mistletoe fruits (p. 596)*) 

So today, mistletoe should not be allowed to touch die ground or be 
put in a vase—it should hang suspended where it can do no harm and 
beneath it men and women can meet to bestow on each other the kiss of 
peace. As each couple kisses, the man should pick off one of the mistletoe 
fruits, and when they have all gone die privilege ends. 

The so-called mistletoe * berries 5 are not true berries, for the white 
sticky flesh is really a swollen part of the floral receptacle (p. 121)* 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

And now the fir tree . . . 

Acclaimed by eager, blur-eyed girls and boys. 

Bursts into a tinsel of fruit and gliltcnng toys, 

And turns uno a pyramid of light. 

EUGENE LEE-tiAMtLTOM 

The Christmas Tree which now figures so largely In Christmas 
festivals is one of the spruce fin (abietaceae). It b the Norway or 
common spruce iPicea abies) — a tree which is figuring largely in present- 
day afforestation programmes. It belongs to the Gymnosperms which are 
not being dealt with in this book. A full account of the botany of this 
tree will be found in Trees in Britain, pp. 89-94+ 

The tree h pyramidal in shape since it has an erect trunk and bears its 
branches in whorls with the youngest at the top. The needle-like leaves 
are about an inch long and are borne on the stalks in a spiral Fashion, but 
most or them arc curiously twisted 50 that they fall into a more or less 
horizontal plane. The male and female flowers are borne on the previous 
year's shoots— the male in ones, twos or threes, and the female in erect 
cones. The ripe cones, that is, the female cones which have been fertilised, 
are made up of loosely packed, thin, brown, overlapping scales. The 
seeds ripen about a year after the Bowers have been first formed. Each 
scale of the cone subtends two winged seeds, 1 and when ripe each seed 
is shed and disseminated by the wind- This has usually already happened 
by Christmas, so it is unlikely at this time that there will be any ripe 
seeds present in those cones which might be still on the tree. The old 
cones remain can the tree for several years after the seeds have gone ; 
eventually they drop off. 

The origin of the use of the Christmas Tree is lost in obscurity. It 
seems that the choice of the common spruce tree is of Teutonic origin, 

1 in Britain, p. 40, 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVE PLANTS 

ChmctfiiA* tr« (Norway or common spruce) bearing an almost ripe o«k winged 

Ktd ] ; iruaLieloe {iJurf* wxiicm of fruit) j holly (i/urt, section of fruit) 








































THE FLORAL TEAR 


however* though it is probable that the Germans were really adopting in 
a modified form the old Roman practice of using evergreens at their 
Saturnalian and oilier festivals. For centuries past the Germans and other 
European peoples, especially the Scandinavians, have used trees — oak 
spruces, pines, etc* ~ at their various feasts* 

The first recorded use of the common spruce as a Christmas Free in 
Germany dates back to the seventeenth century ■ but then it was neither 
widespread nor popular. Indeed the practice did not spread even in 
Germany until the nineteenth century. Then everybody — rich and 
poor had a Christmas Tree. No wonder, therefore, so many legends 
have cropped up in that country since that time* The Following example 
is quoted from Trees in Britain, A forester and his family were sitting 
around their fire one wild winter night when a knock came on the door. 
When the peasant answered it he was surprised to find a child, shivering 
with the cold, tired out and hungry* The man took the child in, and decided 
to keep him there for the night. His wife gave the child some warm milk, 
and when the question of a bed for him arose, Hans, the peasant's son 
gave up his own and he himself slept on the floor In the morning the 
peasant awoke to glorious singing outside as if his cottage w'as surrounded 
by some celestial choir. Then he looked at his little visitor and saw his 
face was dazzling in its brightness. It was the Christ-Child himself As 
the Child departed from the cottage He tore a bough from a near-by fir tree 
and planted it firmly in the ground, telling the peasant that for his 
kindness the tree would always bring him abundance in the depths of 
svinter. 

So, therefore, the Christmas Tree should always be a thing of beauty: 
legend has given it a religions symbolism, and no gifts of purely utilitarian 
value should hang from it only those which arc beautiful and give 
delight to the eye. The * useful 1 presents should he relegated to the base 
of the tree - a practice followed in German homes For many years. As 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick wrote in her Horn* Life in Germany: 

In every home . . * one or ihe trees that scc^icd the open sir ^ week ago is 
shining now with lights and Hnlc gilded ouw and applet and is helping 10 nuke 
that Christmas smell, all compact of ihe pine forest, wax candles, cakes and 
paintcd toys, you must associate so long as you live with Chrisitrias in 
Germany. 


Even in the streets of many towns Christmas Trees were erected and 
illuminated. In London, the Christmas Tree inside St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and the two Christmas frees on the steps or St. Marrin-m-tlicTidd arc 
familiar to thousands. Jn 1947* Lite people of Oslo presented an enormous 
Christmas Tree to the people of London, and this stood, decorated and 
illuminated, in Trafalgar Square* This happy idea is being repeated. 
In the New World of today people often place their Christmas Trees 
outdoors so dial their illuminated brightness gives a festive air and aura 
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of welcome to all visitors. In Germany, trees are frequently set up in 
churches and sometimes even over the graves of the departed* 

The Princess Hclcnc of Mecklenburg introduced the Christmas free 
into Paris m 1840, and after about fifty years the French had taken the 
custom entirely to their hearts. Though it is recorded in Grevific** 
that Princess Lieven had introduced the Christmas Tree into Britain, it 
was not until the same time as its introduction into Paris by Princess 
Helene that the fashion became established here, for then Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert for the first time set one up at Windsor, 


MORE CHRISTMAS BOTANY 

Certain other plants figure in Christmas lore and legend, and there 
arc some plant products which are of especial significance at Christmas¬ 
time. 

Rosemary {Rosemarimis officinalis) of the family labiatae* Dicot., 
though not a native of Britain, is cultivated as a pot-herb. Sprays of it 
were at one time used for Christmas decoration (p. 596). It is, of course, 
the emblem of remembrance. 

There’s rosemary, then’s for remembrance j pray, love* remember : and 
them Is pansies, that's For thoughts# . . . There's fennel for you, and columbi nts : 
there's me for you; and here 1 * «>omc for me: we may rail It herb-grace o T 
Sundays; O p you must wear your me with a difference. There 1 a daisy: I 
would give you some violets, but they withered all when my father died, * . * 

Mmleif Act tV h Sc. 5 : sttAKEsrEAM 

Then there arc the many fruits w F hich arc so popular at Christmas¬ 
time ; but space will not allow our considering these, though it is of interest 
to note that the muscatel and such ingredients nf the Christmas pudding 
as currants, raisins and sultanas are all different varieties of the grape 
[Vilis vinifira). The sultana is a seedless variety, and the dried currant 
is in no way related to the black and red currants which wc grow- in 
Britain. All these dried grapes are cultivated in eastern Mediterranean 
countries and In South Africa and Australia. 

The wassail bowl has all but disappeared from our ken. But at one 
time it was very popular at Christmas-lime. It was a complicated con¬ 
coction made up entirely of plant products. The basis was cither ale or 
wine. In this was put nutmegj sugar, toasted bread, ginger and roasted 
crab-apples. The nutmeg is the hard seed from the berry of the nutmeg 
plant [Afyrufra fragfms) of the family uyristigaceae, Dicot. This plant 
is a tropical one and is cultivated in the Indian Archipelago and else¬ 
where. Ginger is the dried tuberous underground stems of the ginger 
plant (ZfogiUr officinale) of the family zxngiberaceae* Monocot, It also 
is a tropical plant. The liquor thus produced for the wassail bowd was 
called lamb's wool. 
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Kent cmwne the bowle full 
With gentle Lambs* Wool* 

Add sugar, nutmeg and ginger. 

With store of ale loo; 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the Wassaile a swinger. 

Twelfth Mghi: heriuck 

And having recently read Ethel Arm it age's Flower and Leaf, I recall 
her touching reference there to the Christmas rose [HeflebonLs nigra), 
which is not a member of the rose family (rosaceae, DkoL) f but of the 
buttercup family (ranunclxaceae, Dicot., p. 115). Miss Armitage wrote 
her excellent little book during the Second World War when food was not 
too plentiful: her entry for Christmas Day is worth quoting: 

—We had our bunch of fresh flowers for Christmas. Our decoral ions 
consisted nf a few Christmas roses, a 3tide sptashrd by recent raiu t mixed with 
some blooms of winter heliotrope. 

A Ve l bough t evergreens would be a lit tle out of place ; for they seem to denote 
feasting and merrymaking to which* just yet, we have neither the right nor the 
inclination. 

1 he fresh flowers, we like to believe, stand for new hopes* and fresh beginnings; 
something young and vigorous; somcihing moving onward ; a symbol of chis 
new world so glibly talked about, but which will be so very difficult to achieve 
and towards which we can make but the feeblest gestures. 

The Christmas rose is not a wild plant in Britain. Its large white 
flowers turn greenish alter fertilisation (p + i 15). It is sometimes known 
as Christ s herb, for legend has it that a shepherd girl wept because she 
had no gift for the Holy Child, so an angel appeared and brushing away 
the fallen snnw exposed to view the white Christmas roses which made 
the perfecL gift. Another legend claims that the Christmas rose grew and 
bloomed on the very first Christmas night: and according to a further 
legend the Christmas rose first bloomed in heaven and the angels obtained 
permission to bring it to earth to comfort the unhappy pair who had just 
been evicted from the Garden of Eden. 

But Winter holds a gem within its folds, 
r rhc brightest diamond in the darkest mine, 

Christmas ■ Yet some will say it also holds 
Another jewel in the shortest day. 

Oh then we look for lengthening ; we look 
{ Knowing full well that mornings are as dark,} 
kor that blest moment when, surprised, we say 
It Is still light r and take our turchlcss way. 

The Garden : v. sackvu lt -wxst 

And so with Christmas Day we close our year with the flowers* Still 
a few, such as shepherd’s purse, groundsel, gonsc and white dcadncttle 
may be seen bravely blooming. 
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It has been impossible to do them justice in one short year of study \ 
but it is hoped that enough has been written to inspire many to delve 
deeper into the charms which Flora offers and to study more closely the 
fascinating science of field botany. Those so inspired will have much to 
look forward to in the coining New Year. 



fk) there's my year, the twelvemonth duly told. 

Hatvtit ; EDuejMft blunto;:* 
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Acacia, 75 

Acct cainpestre, 64* 197., 588; 
A. platinoid re;, Gjj igflj A< 
pwudoptaEanus 64, 198,56® 
Acer 4 c«iF T 84, ■ 9 ? 

Achilki mi Ikfuliurn, 141 ; A. 

plannka* 441 

A™lituxn, 53, 582 ; A. angii- 

cuin, 390 

Acorm calamus, 393 
Adoni^ 53; A* witumimli^ 
357 
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Aotulm camei, [ 97; A. hip- 
pocitnlj riUTU, 63, 196, 588 
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Agroslis nJ ba* 33d 
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replans, 214 

AlchemilLa qjnKnV, 339 ; A- 
vulgaris, 330 
Alania plantago p 396 
AiismataMat* 396, 31* 
Allium adjoDAim, *38; A. 
canadenm, 308; A. cepa, 
208 j A. oEcraixuni, 474 ; A. 
pomim, 208; A- sativum, 

203 : A. ^harnoprastmi, 208; 

A. ursinum, 208 
Alnus glutinosa, 77* 370 
Alopccurus praterais, 172 
Althaea hirauta, 548; A. 
officinalis, 548; A. rosea, 
54 * 

Amafyll itLiE cr;. r T 83.1 xo* 207, 

474 

Aimnophiii armaria, 407 
Anaga]Jis mensii, 388* 495 3 
A. femioij 3G8; A. Imrjla, 
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Anemonep 33 ; A* nemorotia, 
105^ A pub-atilla,. [78 
An^dica ofBrinali^ 419; A. 
riylvntris, 419 

Anthemia an,Tiui^ 364; A. 
CQtuln, 364 ; A* nobilii, 
487 ; A tinrCloria > 468 
Anthoxamhum cdomtum, 350 
Anthrfetus cerefbliuin, 243; 
A jandix t 243 ; A syI- 
vestm, 167 


An cirri tin lieu majui., 4765 A 
circintium, 454 : A specio- 
aum s 476 

Aptum gTavoalaa, iGjp 24,4, 
5*4 

ApOCJQlCKL^ 183 

Aquifc !iiceae } 200 

Aqmtq; La h r ?3 > A. vulgaris* Si 7 
Anbu hirbutap 383 
Aracene, I So* 393 

Anlimeic, 7 ,r;H n 

Arjuearia imbricata, ^90 
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m 

Armaria peptoides, 275 
Anncrii Dumimtj t 3 B 
Artciokia absinthium, 340; A. 
vulgaris,. 54 & 

Arum maculatum, i 6 u p 5791 
AnmdD a 509 
Avparatms pffiunaJu, 40G 
A^prrula odor-ita, 213 
Ant r Lu^syib, 157 ; A, iri- 
polium. 5J[ 

AjiilbCp 383 

Astragalus daiuCLts, 332 j A 
plymphyllos, 332 
Ampkx paiutap 46G 
Averin falua, 372; A. saliva, 
ijo t 372 

Ibdkiln nis^ra, 3^4 
BliK- 1 m! miceac, 42 1 p 548 

Bambusa, 170 
Barbara vulgaris, 265 
Ihrhia odotuiicsp 367 
Mi* prnenubp 127 
Beta marjtima, 409 
Betula alba, 78, 1 iy F 5/68; H r 
nona, 199 ; B. pubescent 
76, 199, 368 
Betulnceae, jS f 117 
Bidern ceruua, 490 ; B, tnpar- 
iira> 491 

BortguweHie, [74, 248, 249, 
27 *, 395 p 349, 35 <b 37 *r 3 ®$, 
407 « 4 *° 

Borage* affktiialis, 350 
Brassies, 360, 405 s 0. cam- 
peuriSp 405; Br mtrtlrraisp 
406; B. oleracca, 405 
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322 ; E. minor. 322 
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Ceniramhus ruber* 391 
Centimcdus miiumui r 3S6 
CcphalanEhera ouUblia, 310; 

G, grandiflora* stmj 
CerasEtum ar^xnic, 173; C- 
vulgatum, 173 
CerarephyUaceae, 399 
Ccraiopby Llum demcnum* 

399; C. submersum* 399 
Ccteu siliquutnim^ 75 
Chaerophyllum E,emulum f 3 1 7 
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466, 528, 536, 550 
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muralcj 536; C. rubrum, 
416; C, urbatLLEri, 536 
Gblarn pcrfoliaEa* 339 
Chrysanthemum indiaim, 335; 
Cl leucamhemum, 335 ; CL 
purthcnium, 43 c l t C- scg:c- 
rtim* 365; CL jintnsii, 325 
GhrytOCOma linosyrbj 157 
ChrvsOflpknium altcmifdiumf 
id" ; C- oppontifolium, 187 
Ckliorium £ndiYia h 453 ^ C. 
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Circata alpmft* 280; C, luie- 
tinna, 200 

Girsium larcceolatunx* 440 
Cistacea« } .348 
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Clrniaiu, 53 F G. vitntlMLi 426* 

57® 

Ox-hlearia officinalis 375 

Ui^ea mbica, idl 
Cokhicum aulUIJMMile,, 134, 

53 ' 

CampositA?] 98, 1 46 , 131, 
>39, *63. 316, 324, 346, 345 ► 
363. 376, 383, 441 , 430. 431* 
440, 444, 46B, 469, 470, 471, 
47s, 487, 489, 490. » 9 <i 495 - 
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Comiun maeulaEuEn* 391 
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4^9. m - 45 ** 544 
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Co ra a ernes 2803 373 
Comua sanguine*, 2&0 F 374? €- 
suecita, 373 

Gorydali* daviculata, 295 
Coryhcw^i ?5« B". 1 90 
Oorylu* avcllima, ybp 8 ?p 573 \ 
C. aeeltana Ear- aurea, ^5; 
C. aveilana purpurea, 
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Cotyledon umbilicus, 3B2 
Crassulaccac, 379 h 382, 467, 

475 

Cratucypjs monogyna, 74, 191 , 
572; C. oxyatanEhotEia, 74, 
i&G 572 

Crepis biennis, 46$ i CL C&pik 
laris 469 

Cnihmum niarkimum, 404 
Crocus jlbiffcrun, 134: C- 
ameuft, 134 s CL b 5 florm t 
134; C. nudxftoru*, 134* 
556;. C. ativw, 134. 55 s * 
Cr vermis 134 ; C, versicolor* 
134 

Crudferme,, SQt 13^5 182, lfl^ t 
222 F 24S f 5 E 75 h 314, 36O3 
383, 397 . 4 " 5 i 5°7 
Cucurbitacne, 22a 
Cusculb cpllEnuni h 452 ; C. 
epic bymum r 544; CL airth 
paea ? 434 

Cyclamen ckiropacmn^ 529 
Cpo^lussum monCan um, 295; 

G. officinale* 407 
CyperacMf, 270, 300, 497, 
509, 5*4 

Cypcrus papyrus, 509 
! Cypripediuin, 209 
Gytisus seoparius* 251 

Dactyl Li gtomcraEa H 322 
Daphne laureola* 85; D. meze- 
reum, 05 

Ptitura uiuucanim, 353 
Daucu* earoia, 1G5, 334 j D. 

giimnuftra, 335 
Delphinium, 53, 562 
Diantliui armcrLa r 375: D r 
C2cifus r 375; D. caryo- 
phyltua, 376; D. deEtotdc& r 
375S D, phimaiius, 376 
DigitiJu purpurea t 284 
DioBcoriflceae* 220 
Dip&Acncrac, 328, 444, 328, 
541 

Uipucui fullonum, 541 ; LX 
pilots 542; IX tylvenris 
5 t* 

Dnba aizoides. 133; D, in- 
can a, 133; D. rup«trii f 
<35. 405 5 vrma F 135 
Drmcra ang^ica, 493; I). in- 
icrmcdia, 493; D. longi- 
folia, 433. D. rotundilblla, 
493 

Di-tJMeraetatr, 5566, 492 

Echium vulgorc, 349 

Ekignacea^i 79 . *03 

Ekodea canadams 514 
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Empetraccae, *53 

Empctrum nigra, 253 
Epigaea repciu, 555 
Epiloblum angustifobum, 458: 
E. hirsutumL 4984 E. mon~ 
lanum h 287; E. pdmtre, 
4941 E. parvifSoru rn, 499: 
E. teUagonum, 499 
Epipactis 2 to; E B laElfoba, 
496] E. palustris. 498 
EquEsclunip 39S 

EranihLs, 53 ; Er hyxmalu, 86 
Erica arbotca, 481 ; E, cEnereap 
481 ; E. ieEntlix, 40 f> 
Ericaceae, 233, 295, 478* 4&x, 
405.553 ^ 

Ei%tron acns F .442; E. alpc- 
nuSp 442 ; E. canadensis 44 *> 


47 * 

Eriophorum polyatachia h 3B9 
Erudium cicuEarium, 255 
Erdpbila, 1 35 

Eryngkuu aaipcitra > 326; E- 
maririmtim, 526 
Erysimum ulltaria, 223; E r 
cbciranlhddes, 361 
Erythraa cenxasjriuni, 338 
Erytlirosylon coca, 348 
Euonymusi europaeus 7 &. * ul 

Eupaionum rannah ium, 499 
Euphorbia amygdidoides K ] 14 i 
E. cxigua, 45^: E t belso- 
scopia, 367; Er peplus 45 6 i 
502 

Eupborbrac^i#! 113,124,3671 
468 

Euphrasia officinalis, 257 


rfi a 07 s * 44 . M 5.+ l 4 
Fagopyncm jagitutum, 4% 

Fagus sySvatica, ^ 145. 5 S 7 
FesEuca eLatior + 322 ; F- pra- 
teqse F 322 

Fragaria moschata, 228 ; F. 
vesca h 123* 220 

Fraxinus excelsior, 146, 568 
Fritillaria imperial ts h 242; F* 
mclcagris, 242 
Fu maria caprcolata, 317 ; 

officinal is 359 

F >93, 317, 358 

Gagrn luica, n6 r E67 
GaJanthus nivalis* 83 
Galeopsis dubia, 435; G. 

bdanuiin 453; G. speciosa, 
455 '• G. tetrahit* 455 
Galium sparine, 314; G, 

mollugo, 42G1 G. palusire, 
495) G- uligincttunij 495; 
G. vcrutn, 24^* 334 
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Gardenia, xSi 

Genbi* angtica, 1152; G, lino 
tenia, 436 

Gcntiana amaidla, 533; G, 
campat™, 533; G T pneu- 
momamhc, 547 ; G, vcma, 
53* 

Genua nactae, 268, 338, 533, 
547 

Gtnnucne, 177, £34, 

“55.333.468 

(jrrtnium molJe K 178; G. 
pmlense, 333; G. robrrli* 
sliiuei] , 224 ; G. sanguincu eh , 
488 

Gctim rivak, 287; G. inter- 
medium, 287 s G- nrbanum, 
287 

Gladiolus illyriciii, 299 
Glaucium conttcuJatuni, 525 5 

G. ftavum, 323. 

Glcdilschia trlacanlhuip 75 
Glyteria aqualica, 264 G. 

muitiffli, 523 

Gnaphol sum uliginOauffi, 495 
Goaty pium arboreum, 348; G. 
b&rbadenie, 348; G, her- 
baecuin, 348 

Gmmia^e p 1 70,284, 3 s 8,371 * 
379. 3% 38-7. 4°7, 4 a 3t 509 

Habcnarin bifdla, 341 ; H. 
vircscens, 397; H, viridi.% 
54 1 

] laic rrkiig i t + 397 

Hedcra. betix, 590 
Udcmum, 27 

Hrlianthrnnjm dunuccuEiiE^ 
44® 

Hfllcborinc laiifolia, 4 a a 
Hdleboras, 33; H, foelidus, 
c 15 3 H. nigra* 115* 604; 

H. vindis, 1 [4 

Hfraclcuni gigantruitip 429; H. 

sphOEidybum, 429 
Hcnuinium monarch!*, 341 
Hevca bnsHemiip 113 

Hibiscus 348 

Hidaccum imiranim h 444 ; H. 
piEciseLla, 444 ; H. umbel- 
latiini, 444 

Hippophae rhimnOatles, 79, 

2133 

Hippuris vu%;irp* n 397 
Hordemn murmum, 383; H. 
praieuse, 320; H. nulgarr, 
17& 

Holtoma palustre, 274 
Hiunului UKricuma, 426; H, 
lupulm, 426, 577 
Uyacinthm njonscriptus ^ 205 


HydmchaHi QHEsm-ranie,5i4 

Hyd Htiic pn p T 313, 514 

Eiydrocoiyk vulgaris 285 
Hyccyamu niger, 352 

418, 486, 488 
Hypericum androcaemum, 
418; Hr cilycUniTti, 418; 
H. dtlhium, 4K9; H-datum, 
418; H- hirjulunip 419 ■ H. 
humifkuiiin, 488; H. p«- 
Ibratum, 418, 488; II. puL- 
chrum, 488; H. quadrait- 
Ruluin,. 489 

Hypoducrii radicala* 32B 

Hat aquifolium, 200, 575, 598 
Impatient blAm, 421, 505: 
I glandulifrra, 549; J. 
nolkxiiffB^ 421 
Inula coriyza, 443 
Ipomaea halafra, 3£>G 
Eridac-c-ae, £34, 212* 299, 39 i, 

3 th 55? . 

Iris fMt Ldissima r 212; L 
pseudacoms, 392 
IsatLs tinctoria, 438, 467^ 50S 

Jiuione msotuif 378 

J UK*larsd j.l tLir i 77 

Jug lam regia, 77, 58 7 

Jimcnccfio 172, 211, 308 

Jimciipnaccuc, 388 

Jujicus tungknnfratu5, 508 ; J. 
elfujus, 508 

K-.ntrarnbu* ruber, 291: 


Lnblatac, r^B, 179^ 1B0, 2 13, 
214* «a* 239* 244, 294* 3^4, 

37 ^ 3 A 388, 432, 433, 445, 
454^ 47 *i 485, 489, $ uS * 537* 
544*54* 

Laburnum anagyroiria, 75 
Laeiuca murala, 383 ; L. la- 
tiv»* 383 

Lamiuin alburn^ 232 ; 1 - am- 
plexicauk, 244; L. galeob- 
dtilan, 213, L, purpureum* 
■79 


1 jpana covmmmk, +70 
Lari* decidua, 80, 383, 590; 

L. europaea, 8 q 3 385, 590 
Lalhraca danderfina, 169 ; L 
squa maria, 168 

Lalhyruj niacrorrhizLn, 216; 
L. msaulia, 333; L. pra- 
teDHt 331 
l^unu: iK>bklL 3 595 
t-avaxera arbur^, 521 ; L. 
ro*ea, ^21; L r sylvetlra, 521 
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LeeiunuiDsa«, 75, 95, 178^ 
ai6± aafr 233, 235,236, 251, 
352, 255, 314, 331, 347t 3®3 j 
374, 408, 435, 438. 482, 494 
Ldirnu minor, 402 ; L. poly- 
rbisi, 402 
Lcnmiicnt, 402 
Lenti b ula rlaccnri 268, 399 
IcomodonAuLuEnjinlu, 444: L. 

bepidu.^ 337 
Lcwisia, 175 
LigiiJlfl&ifif, J 3'J 
Liliaetae, 116, 1 |S„ 134, 167, 
205, 206, 242, 298,4nS, 49<>, 
531. 55 8 

! Lilian chakcdui^Lirum, ^99; 

L martagOEi, 399 
Lumecacp 33B, 430, 487 
Liiiaria Cymbalam } 260, 436 5 
L. elatine, 454 ; L. ipuria, 
454 - L. latEgaris, 43B 
Linujii angiiAE iidlium , 451 ; 

L. talhartscumH 33B: L. 

pcTcainc, 338 ; L. LisiLiikri- 
imim, 451 

Lin«JcntIitiiiiulipild , i, 78,278 
Liilcn) cordata, 378; L. ovata, 
211 

Jichcwpermuru antllW, 249; 

L- officinale, 420 
Li[iorelLi uiuflom, 391 
Lobelia dottmanna, 516; L r 
ureikSp 536 

Lohr|iut:r3,r, - ib 

l^olium pCfenne, 320 
Lonicera japonica. 311; L 
ptridymenum h 579 
LuRPiitatrae, e 19 
G>Eus CQnubLiJatu^, 437, 494 ; 
L. tctiuOp 437 - L, uljginoMHf 
438 t 

Lunula campestris, 173; L- 
pjlmap 211; L, sylvatica. 
211 

Lychnii diolcj, 223 J L, flm- 
cucult, 1 86; L,. fitliagOp 

452 ; L. Y£$peritna, 369 
Ly^copaii arvcEui*, 370 
Lycnpm eurnpaets, 386 
Lygeum spartum^ 170 
L^machia nemoruin, 2165 
L. nununulariaj 386 ; L. vul¬ 
garis, 503 

LythracraF, 500, 502 
Lytbmni hys^pifolia, 5ns ; L r 
salicarin, 5m 

MagnOliiceaF, 78, 278 

&U\us pumiU, 72, 193, 570 
Malva nxi%eham, 445; M. syL 
vcsirki 348 
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Mft]vncrac p 34H 445> 5*1, 548 
MandrngOra officiftaruni r zzi 
Marrubium vulgare, 472 
Matricaria. 365, 435; M. 

chamomillm 385: M. m- 
odufaUl, 385 

Mttonopsii cambrics, 473 
Medicago Uipuliim, 336; M, 
sagiva, 236, 363 
Melainpyrum pratense, 216 
Md i lOEUi indies* 34S; M. oFli- 
email*, 347 

Mentha aquatic?, 548; M- 
arvcFisis, 537, M. lungi- 
fulia, 546 ; M. piperaiftj 

M. pulegium, 344; 
M, romndifoliiip 546; M- 
Mtiva r 346 ; M. spieata, 546 
Mcnyanthes tcifaliaia, 2tif) 
Mercurialis airnua, I £4. 46ft; 

M. pert rmis 124, 4<^ 

\! LmsuLuB langsdufi ii, 505 ’ M. 
luteus* 503 ; M. mmchatus, 
5*5 . 

MolillLU CiltTultH, 4R3 
Monotropa hypopity** 1237 

MonOlrnpLf3fi t 296 

Moiuia fontana, 175 
MyuttulLl arvcruis, *j48^ 370 ; 
Mr eac*piioss, 370; M. 
eoUioa* 174; Mr palmrii*, 
389 1 M. vdikolw, 174 
My tuurua F 53; Mrmtnimus t t79 

Myrica gale, 388 

MyricActae, 388 

Myriopliyllutn ipicatum, 3^0 
Myiiitiica fragram, 603 

MynsiIttMCj 603 
MyTrbia odorata, 139 

N^nm fKudoDiatdisvtsb 110 

Nardpatnehya jstarnanii, 443 
Nardui siricta, 379 
Ksrthecium ceuftagum, 496 
Nasturtium officinalej 397 
Nelumbium F 438, 5 1 7 i N. 

ciosurii , 517 
Neollia ludui-avis, 298 
Ncpeia cataria r 43a ; N.gJeeho 
mm 15B; !\ T . Hedoraoca, 158 
Niccrttana, ±89 
NigdK 53 
Nuphar hiiea , 519 
NyTrtphaea alb, 5 s ® 
NyaaphaFaCMCp 517 

Ocaanlhe aquatic a, 51^5 O. 
cfodta* 495; O. fistulusii, 
515; O-lache(uJii h 40S ; Or 
phclfcartdrium, 515 
Oenothera biennis, 461 


Olcaceae, 63, 146 

OoagincHf, £87, 438, 461* 
494, 498 

Onobry this talivu. 383 
Ononis nr\ntois, 482; Or 
reclinaia* 482 ; O. spams* 

> ^ . 

Onopordon aantuium, 431 
Ophiyi ^pitera, 342;. O. 
araiulera. 187; G, muscifcra* 
210 

QrchidavcaCr, [67, 2 Q 7 > 31 l + 

a+l. 397- 341. 37 a . 4 a -t 44 s - 
49S 

Orchis maculata, 378 [ O. 
DUKula^ 2^[' t>. pyumiJa- 

<j»p 449 

Origanum majorana, 485 ; O. 

onst£31 485; O, vulgare, 483 
OmilhogHlijm, JiS y O. nu* 
tans,. 167; Q- pyreunicum, 
167 ; O. umbdJaturn.L 167 
Ornithopus pcxpudUufi, 235, 
Orobiinchaccae, a68 h 240. 
asft 340 

Grobancbe aryophyllflcm, 
240; Or liAmdinii 259; 
O. mayor, 348: Q, minor* 
340 j Or rapum-gcnvtae, 
25B; O, tubes, 376 
O^pytivip 170 
Oxalidaceae, 212, 

Gxalis antt»db, 2 E 2 : O. COT- 
mculsiUi h 338 

Oxyeoecus nucrocupm 580; 
O. quadripcEalu^ 482, 580 

Paeonta, 53 
Panicum, [70 

Pqnvencne, j8i a 357, 47a* 
3*4 

Papavrr d^emoncj 3^8]; P- 
rhocas, 337 \ P. somiLLfcrLiin, 
358 

Parielmrift Itilntllura,, 383 
Pam qiudrUtilbt 208 
Pama-wia potmUUp 492 
ParibettH>cimi4 quifittUEefolui, 
^83 : P irkLupidaia, 583 
Podiculans paiuit™, a6fi; P- 
syk’aEicap 17^ 

Pelargonium K t J7 k 582 
Pcplis portula, 302 
Peta-uies albtu, 140; V. fra- 
gram, 140; P- ovatui, 140; 
V. vulgaris, 140 
Petunia, 289 

Peir«eleiium crisp turn, 163 
Peuccdanumsaiivum, 3 65,483 
Phalark cauariensu t 367 
Fhlrum pnttense,. 322 

61O 


Phrajmitcs communis, 509 
Phyteum orbiculart, |j6; P- 
^picatump 448 
Picca ahie* ± 590, 600 
l%ra cchioides, 316 
Pmipindla majjor h 420; F- saxi- 
fra®a, 445 _ 

Fingukula alpLEia, 289; P- 
granctiftonip 2S9; P- IllsE- 
Limica + 289 ; P. Vulgju-U, 
Piniii syKcstrisp 500 
PLantagiiia ccar, 336,391? 408 
Planta^o coroHOpUSp 406; P. 
lanceolaEa, 336; P, major, 
336; P. maiitmia, 407; Pr 
media, 336 
FLatanacrac, ( 1 | 

Platan us aCtftfctia, C4, 587 ; 
P. Aoddentiliv 844 K 
oriental^. 84 
Plumbag^naceae, 18B 
Poa inninip 320; P- ncuiOffl]^ 
«o; P. praieEisk, 320 

FolycafpOfi ccEF^phylium, 487 
Polygala vulgaris, 339; P. cal- 
c*rcm 259 

P olygala£«ae t 25 Hp 339 

Polyi^acuicfcae, 236, 335, 3501 
453 . 465. j^ 6 * 5^7 

PombnaEum multiihrurunis, 299 

Polygonum amphib^iim, 508: 
P. avicularc, 485 j F, bis* 
t-orta, 335 ; P. convolvulus, 
455; P- hydropiper, 508 ; 
E 1 . lapaibiTotnuti, 455! P, 
pecdcola, 506 ; P- pend' 
caras, 485 

Populus alba, &jp 140, 152 S 
P. canesccns, 69, T^P* t5^ i 
P. euphratica, P 49; ^ 

nigra.^ 89, *53; P. nttpra ^nar, 

pyramidulis, 70, <53 t 

tTemula, 89, 140, J 5 a 
Port ul am, 175 

PortuUracfie t 173 

Pouimtjgcton, 41 * 48; P- 

ttispiu 4 *K 3 : P- heleio- 
playllut, 402 ; P. lucciBi 
402; P. natans, 401 ; F- 
panilLus, 402 

PoEamogetonnc^ai*+ 401 

Potentilla araerina, 343; l'« 

erecta, 374: P, frasarLa- 
slrtjm, 123; F- procumljrns, 
374; P. rcpuuis K 343 ^ P * 
siHrtilis r 123 ; P. tontientilLa r 

37 ^ + + 

PoEefimn offitdnalep 330; P. 

sanguis4irba„ 330 

Primula elatior, 184; P- vcm, 

232 \ F. vuigarb, 107 
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PHmulaceae, 1 07, 164, 3i6> 

53a, 274,368,3B6,495,503, 

5*7> 5*9 „ , 

Prunella laciniata, 445; P- vul- 
fans? 445 

Frumis avmtin ( 70, 192; P. 
ccrasua, 72, 193 ; P« du“ 
mertlea, 70, J22 f 147, 371 5 
P. msutcia, 70 a 1473 P' 
pad us, 70, Eg?; P- spinesa, 
70, 132, 571 

PkychOEria ipecacuanha, 18 E 
Pulicaha dysenterica, 489 
PultilQiiaria officinalis, 249 
Pymhnim, 432 
Pyrala mifiDr^ ; F. rolundi- 
fblia, 485 

Pyrin commuEib, 73 ? 194a 570 

ftuereus anil, 38, 144, 365; 
ft, caccinea, 144, 3634 ft, 
ilC5C T E44; ft, lucombnuia, 
144; ft, pcdunculata, 58, 
143* 5 6 5 3 ft- robiir, 38; 
ft, rubra, e 44 5 ft* scssilb 

flora, 58* i43p 565 i ft' 

mbcfj 144 

RadlcijJa nasturtium, 397 
Radiota ILnoLdcs, 487 

ftsfcmanraUeeae, 33, 86, 103, 

114, 137, I53i 156, n&i >75^ 
217, 229, 231* 248* 263, 273a 
3*3? 357. S&7. 33°> ¥&> 49 &t 

Rjuumcuksf, 32; R. acm F 
323; R. aqualilb, 52, 373; 
R. arvenslsj 248; R. auri- 
comufl, 136 ; H- bulbosux, 
52* 230 ; R. ckcmaliu, 
SiBj R, ficarin, 52j 133 y R^ 
flsiFii Hilda, 387; R* fluilons, 
5161 R, hedenaceus, 5E6; 
Hr lieterophylliis, 316; R. 
lingua, 387; R. . p&rvifbnu, 
268; R. pdiams 7 51B; R~ 
repens, 52, 230; R. scek- 
ratus, 263; R- tripartitus, 
5*6 

Raphanus raphamstrum, 3.C1 
Reseda alba, 334 s R. lutta* 
354; R r iuteola, 467; R. 
odorala* 334 
RpMditMt, 354 K 467 
Rhiinina ceae. 79 T 202 
Rlwnm catharEkus 79? 2£*3 t 
574 ; R. fratigtila, 79, 203, 
574 [ R. purehUna, 373 
Rheum rhapO-nlECUm, 485 
Ridntis coETutEUniSj 113 
Robiiun pseutlacada, 73 


Rosa ajvemis f 303 5 R. Cglan- 
teria, 304 1 R. caainm T 303* 
575; R. spinosiMEiiia, 234 
Rosacea e, 4, 70, 122, 123* 
147, 191,2^239^53, * 54 * 

*86, yr2, 539, 3«, 374, 385, 

4 * 3 - 435*573 . , 

Rojemanmis ofRcmstlti, 803 
Ruhlaceae, 181,215. 3 * 4 . 3 ^ 5 * 
4 * 9 * 435 . 

Rubin eacsius. 424, 435 ± R- 
chamaeniOfur., 424; R.lruti- 
conn, 424* 435 i 575 i R - 
idaeujj 252, 424; R- saxa- 
lilis, 424 

Ruinrx aeen;e*a F 2371 R. 
jiMtoseRa. 237; R^ crbpiu, 
35a ; R. congSomcralus, 464 ; 

R. hydrolapathum, 507; R- 
obtmifoHiis, 463 : R. sangui¬ 
neus, 464 

Ruse us acukalus, 118 

Saccharum ofidiwum, 170 
Sagina ape tala, 262; S- ruari- 
tima, 264, 275; S, nodi^a, 
488 ; S. procumbent, ^64: 

S, subulaia, 374 
Sagiuatia ^i^iuifolia, 5E2 

*>7, % 148, 373 
Salicunua europ j L _ a> 550 
Salix 3lba > 6S, t^O; 5 - aurita, 
E31 j S. i:a[^r?ra n lifi, 149 F 5 - 
cinerca,68 3 E5S ; S r coerulea, 
68, ; S, rnigitiji, 88, 151 ; 

5. herbanrea F 373 ; S. Lantan.ij 
373 ; 5 , niyrsinhes, 373; 5 . 
iiigricaru, 151 ; S. pent- 
andra, 199; S. phyliciftitia, 
15E ; S. purpurea, 141; S. 
repeiLS, 1 _- h e ; S. rcLRuiaia, 
373; S. triandra, 15 ^ ^ 5 - 
vim in alls, 151 
SalpigtoHU.. 289 
Salsola kali, 528 
Salvia ufEdnalb, J45; S. pni- 
lemb, 245; S. verbenaca, 244, 
^94 

Sambucus nEgpa, 79^ 278, 574 ; 
5 . ebulls a8? 

Sanguistnrba ofiidiialU^ 330 
Sanictiia eimpaca, 293 

Siipludaee-ac, 83, 196 

Saiureia, 433 

Saaifraga granulata, 238; S. 
tridactylito, 183, 238 

SaKifra-gacwe, 102, i&7 ± 238, 

49 1 . 493 

ScabiM aivensts, 329; S. 
Colunsbaria F 444; S, mari- 
Etma, 527 ^ S, suecisa, 444 

6 l l 


Scaiidix pectcn-veneria, 369 
SduEanlhu$« 289 
ScUla nutans, 205* 484 
Sciipui lacustris, 49 J f 5«e>- S. 
mantel 524; S, ruius, 
524; S, sylvatkus, 497 
Scmphularia aqualtca, 504; S. 
nodosa, 4E7 

Serophulaadacraej 17^ s8o n 

163, ?i6> 226, 257. 260, a6G a 
271, 284^ $tt r 3 & 7 >V 7 * 433, 

454a 4A49^1°4 
Scutellafia. gairricukta, 50G; 

5. minor, 508 
Secalc eereab, 170 
Sedum atrr F jBo; S, idbum, 
38 e ; S. anglicum, 382 ; S + 
roseum, 381 ; S. rup^tne, 
381 l S, sexangularo, 381 j 
S. tdepbmm, 381, 467 
Semjmwum iccturum, 475 
Setuao aquaticLis, 491; S. 
jacobaea, 3a 7* 491 F S. 
vulgarii, 98 

fSlLcr*j,rdin arv-embp 181 _ 

^ikiit acaulb t 250; S. 

334; S. Enarisiiisa T 409 
Smmrubaceae, yH, 414 
Sonapis aJba, 381 ; S. ar\'Ents4-H T 
360; S. Eiigra,, 361 

Skymbruun oifidualc, 314 
Smymiuni oSuiatruan,, ^44 
221, 287, 289, 

3^. 35?> 353t 455 
Solanum dutwiura, 577 i 
S. maritiinunlp 308 ji ^ 
nigra F 454 

Seilidago vir^aur‘m s 421 
So-nchm arvefiSU, 537 i S. ole- 
^ raceus, 345, 537 
Sophura japOEiSC?t T 75 
Sorbin aril, 73, «94 s 57* ! &- 
aucupam, 73 F 195, 571 ? S. 
doEnesli^i, 73, i9&> 571 i S. 
iiitcmicdia, 194; s. 
folia, 194; S. tormiiwlia, 
73, «&4* 57 1 

Sparfamiene, 394. 5* Q 

Sparganium raniHitwuni^ 394 j 5 . 
himplejE, 394 

Spartina allfiTiifiora, 323; S. 
striata, 523; S + townseiidii 7 
533 

Sprrguliiria mariyima^ 528 
Sphagiium, 49 
.SpirsLfa filipendula, 331 h 408 
Siachyii arvensis, iflfij; S. 
bcmnlca, 294; S. j^litv 
trli, 489; S. jrylv&uca, 433* 

Statice limoinnn 7 527 

2 R 
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Stdiarta aquatic, 5O7* £■ 

gtouca, 24^; S, graminca H 
356; S. holtistta* 15.7 h S- 
mcdia, 99; S. nemomm* 
213; S. uligiEiwa, 

Slipa tcnacusimAp 170 
Siratidics aloidrs, 5E3 
Symphytum officinale, 372 5 S. 
tuberosum* 273 

Tumarkaceiif, 322 

Tamarix chiuw^, 3212 j T. 
gallica, 522; T- gallica rar. 
Siispida aestivalis* yi2; T. 
gallica lw. roaimifera* 322 ; 
T. ^illica i'iir- parvitifif*, 
522 - T. tetranda* 522 
Tamus comiuunU h 220, 577 

Tana cc turn VulgWT* 539 
Taraxacimi officinale* 129? T. 
vulgare, 129 

Taxodium dUtichunij 583, 

59 ° 

Tarns baccata, 5^ 

Teuctium scorodanja, 294 
ThaJieirum, 33 ; T. al 0 Ulum» 
49B; T, Bavuffl, 498; T r 
minus, 498 
Thlsupl arvcnsis f 248 
Tliyniiia«icc 3 ? n 85 
Thymus scrpyllum, 378; T* 
vulgaris, 378 

Tilla cordatJt, 86, 412; T. 
pktyphyllftf, 86, 4125 T. 
vulgarijj 66, 412 
TULiccar, 66, 412 
TngDpogan porrifolini, 263 ; 

T, prttenrifj 116 
TVifbfium uvensc T 438; T. 


dubium, 2I2 S 332 ; T* fill- 
forme, 374 ; T. fragifcmm, 
438* T- pratcne, 133 J T. 
procumbent 332; T- repent 

3 i2 h 233 ; T. striatum* 406 
Triglcchin piJujirt, 368 
TriiliBccac T 208 
Trilfcuin vulgare, 170 
Trollius* 33; T. etiropaeut 
331 

T ropamla Kte t 397 

TropaeoLum h 397 
Xubuliferar, [32 

Tusrikgp farfarn, 130 
T>ptu on^imifob, 5103 T. 

laiifdia, |jlO 
Typhncrac, 394, 310 

Ulex cuTupaci!*, 95 ; U- gailii. 

95; U. minor, 93 
Ulmacntt 62, 93 
Ulmus glabra, 62, 9?; U* pt^ 
cera, fri, 93 

Umbellifera*, 165* 239? -43> 
265, 29T, 393, 317, 334 t 3^>r 
370 p 404, 4 * 7 * 4 ^ 4 20 ! 4 * 9 . 
+ 45 . 4 ^ 495 * S l 5 * 5*4 
UrtiiA dioica, 312; U. piUih- 
fcra P 313: U» wens, 313 
Unica.L-*at h 31 i p 38^ 426 
Utritularia minor, 40 a ; U, 
vulgaris, 399 

Vaceininceac, 233, 373, 482 
Vaccmium mytullus, 253, 579; 
V. DKycorou h 580 ? V. vitia- 
idaea h $73, 30* 

Valeriana diuica, 291; V. ofli- 
dnalbj 290 


VuleeiaiuiCHC^ l8l h 29c 

Valcriandk olituria, 181 
Vcrbascum thapsus, 355 
Verbena officinalis, 473 
VrrlM-nactfae* 473 
Veronica agrestic 3 So; V. 
anagaiUs, 504; V, orveiuis* 
I&3 ; V. bcccabunga, 371; 
V. ehamaedm, 237; V. 
offidnalb, 257 ; V. sculclEa, 
49 ^ 

Viburnum Lantana, 79, 2u2, 
574; V. opulus, So, 283, 
574; V + stcrilis, 2B3 
Vida angviitifdfia, 178; V. 
rracea, 314; V'. hirsuta, 

333; V. F-alivii, 2331 V. 
septum, 226 
Victoria regia, 41* 537 
Vinca major, 163; V. minor, 

163 v 

Vida canina* S54, 174; V. 

fiirta, 17-1-j; V. Iu&ta f 24^1 
V. f ining £148 \ V, odoraiAh 
50; Vp tricolor, 246 
Violaccnc, go, 153, *+4 
Vkcum album* 3 20 , 597 
Vilis vinifeni, 603 

IVahlenbergia Jiedcracea, 41 7 
\Viitaria d 75 

Zantcdescbia aetblopica, 360 
Zca ma\Ts h t JO 
Zingiber officinalis* 603 

Zicigiberacrac, m3 

Zoftera inarin^, 4 to 3 nMS* 
410 

ZositcracfiiPi 41O 
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Aaron’s beard, 4T9; rod, 355 
Abde, 6g t 140 

Abercrombie LasttUes^ 193 

Absciss layer, 587 
Absinthe, 

Acacia* False* 75; Barb of* Go 
Athene* 

A con tic, Winter* 53, 86 
Acorn, 564 

Adam's blanket, 355; llimnd, 
355 

Adder'* flower, 223,; meat, 157 

Adler* F. H.* 5 8o 

AflbdiL, 113 

Agrimony, 344 ; Hemp, 499 
Albert, Prince* 603 

Alder, 77, 78, 56S; Bark of„ 
6i ’ Berr^beanng, 79, stag; 
Eladt, 79, 303 
Ale ivy* 138 
Ale hoof 138 

/Vlcxmdn Rose Day* 304 
Alcjcanden* ^44 
Algae, 2 

Albnct, Bastard, 249; Field* 
370 

Alleluia* 212 
Alter* 77* 78 
Aligned* 351 

AlUccd, 487; Four-leaved* 

4®7 

intend. Fruit of, 33 
Anemone* Wood* 29* 45* 53, 

104 

Angelica, 419 
Angiosperm, 3, 33 
Annual, 4 
Anlhoeyanin, 382 
Anthoxanthln, 582 
Apple, 2 ; Chess-, I 951 Crab, 
TL 72. m> 570, 603 ; Bark 
of crab* 61 ; Fruit of, 33, 
34 i Wild, 193.570 
Aquatic association, 47 
Arable land* 47 
Arbutus* Trailing. 553* 555 
Archangel, 213 
Aril, 38, 519 
Aristotle* r7 
ArmiuLge t EtlteL* 604 
4 m jWorcofA, 339 
Arnold, Matthew* 241,242, 

* 77 > 3 6 *> 4 - t 
Arrow-grass, Manh, 387 


Arrow-head, 48, 311 
Arum, Wild* tt* 46* [59, 579 
Ash, ie, 63k G4+ 146, 5 ^®J 
384 * Bark of, 60; Fruit of* 
30; Mountain, 73* 195,571* 
583 ; Bark of mountain, 61; 
White* 1935 wood* 43 
Asp. 69* 140. 152 
Asparagus, Wild, 408 
Aspen* 89* 140* 152 
Aiphodd, Bog, 495 
Ass car. 272 

Association. Plant, 43 ; Reed.* 
swamp, 4 B 
Aster, Sea* 551 
Atropine* 290 

Ausoojus, 3oi 

Austin, Alfred, 1S3* i®6 3 1223 
Avebury* Lord* id 

Averts, Common, 287; Water, 
286 j. Wood* 288; Fruit of 
wood, 33 
Awn, 172 
Ax 3 * 8 

Bachelor's buttons* 223; Little, 
225 

Bacon, 51*92* 102* 565 
Bacteria, 2 
Bairn wort, 127 
Balder* 599 

Balm of warrior'* wounds, 418 
Balsam, Orange, 505; Pink, 
509: Yellow, 4? 1 
Bamboo,, 170 
Banana, Fruit of, 33 
Banyan, 12 
Barcelona nut, 573 
Bark* 9 

Barley, Cull ivated* 170 * 
Meadow. 320; Wall* 384 

Bartow. Joel* 5(34 

itarjt* Xhivtih, 5H9 
Bartsch, J., 3G7 

Bartsia* Red, 367 
Basil * Wild, 433 
Basil thyme* 371 
Bast, 9 

Batchelor's buttons, 127 
Gay, Sweet, 595 
B»"*p White, 7*1 73 , 57 L 

585; Gornbh, 195; Scots* 

*95 

Bean, 26; Runner, 26 
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BearY foot, 114 

Bra urn on t and Fletcher, 

345, 474, 5^3 

Bedstraw, Beg, 495; Hedge* 
430; Lady's* 334’ Large* 
428; Marsh* 493; Rough 
manb* 495 J Water* 495 ; 
Yellow, 334 

Beech* 59. Si* 145* 146* 567* 
586; Bark of, 60; wood* 

43 h 44 
Beer, 578 

Beet* 351 j Sea* 409 ; Wild, 409 
Bell-dower* Giant* 416*, Ivy- 
leaved, 417; Neale-leaved, 
416 

Bellows,* 214 

Benson, A. C.. 946* 501 
Berry, 32 

Betony* Water* 304; Wood* 294 
Biennial, 45 
Big Tree of Tide, 5 
Bilberry, 49, 233* 579 
Bindweed* 46; Black. 455; 
Com* 361; Great. 3064 
Hedge, 307 i Large, 306; 
Lesser, 47 ; Seaside, 409; 
Small, 361* 38b 
Bxnyoup Laurence* 91, 107* 
150. 4®3 j 5*3. 530.5S7, 
Birch. 199, 568, 584; Bark of. 
Go; Dwarf* igg; Silver, 
78,77* 117? wood, 44 
Birdlime, 201, 571 
Bird’ll eye* 227 
Bird’s foot, 255 
Bird's nest. Yellow* 296 
Bistort. 335 ■ Amphibious, 335* 
507; Floating, 307 ; Jtiaie- 
root, 335 

Bitter-cress, Hairy* iE 5 ; Lai^e- 
flowered* 186; Meadow, 183 
Bittersweet j 306, 577 
Blackberry , 15* 46, 423, 575* 
583 ; Fruit OF, 33, 34, 575 
Black medick, 235 

fibckmnrr, H, P,, 211* 43O 

Black poker, 511 
Blackthorn* 48* 70, 122* 572 
EUackwon, 272 

Bladderwort* 41, 49; Com¬ 
mon, 399; Lesser* 401 ; 
Small* 401 
Blaeberry, 253 
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Blake* William, 553 

Blinks, 175 
Bloom-berry, 253 

Bloomfield* Robert, ;jaj 

593 

Bluebell, 24, 45, 204, 484? 
Giant, 416 e Nettle-leaved, 
416; of Scotlaitd t 205, 466 
Bltiebotde* Cam, 366 
Blue buttons, 162 
HliuideD, Edmund, 34, 229, 
389, 440, 46a, 377, 605 
Bobby buttons* 315 
Boeriraavc* i8i 
Bo^ h 3S 
Bo^bcan, 266 
Bone-set, a 72 
Borage, 3.30 

Botiloru d*GT t 230 
Box, 147, 

Box holly, l e 3 
Boyle, Ssuat lt| 171 
Bracken, 45, 49 
Bramble, 46, 573 ; Sterne* 

424 

Brandy boute, 519 
Breeding, Plant, 53 
Briar* Sweet, 304 
Briar pipe* 4B1 
Bridewort h 3B8 

Bridges, Rr, 56, 37, 82, iM, 

m> M 3 p * 53 p 2 [ 3 p 273 p 324 , 
375 t 4 ' ii 453 - 53 &i 553 . 5 * 1 ! 
5 » 6 f 589 - D 94 t 595 
Bristly ox-tongue 316 
Bracltlime, 371 

Brooin, 25* 25 e 

Brocmrapt P Clove, 240; 

Greater, 258: Lcwr, 340; 
Red, 3781 Tall, 346 

Brown, Herbert 4 eg 
Browne* William* 347 
Browning, R., 324 

Bratus jumus, 277 
Bryony, Blacky 16, 46, 23 8, 
377 ; Med, 219; White* 46, 
218 

Buchanan* R,* 31S 

Buckbcan, 266 
Buckeye* [96 

Buckthorn , AJder, 79* 203 E 
Cathartic, 79, ang; Purg¬ 
ing* 79* ^03, 574 ! S^p 79 * 
«3 

Buckwheat h 465 * Black* 433 ; 
CUmbing, 453 

Bud, 7 ; Axillary, 8; Dor¬ 
mant, 8; -scale, 9 s Ter¬ 
minal p [8 
Budding, 18 

Bugle* 214; Yellow, 239 


BuglttB, Small, 370; Viper's, 
349 

Bulb, 16. 54 
Bulbil, ltd, 158 
Bullace, 70, 147 ; Fruit of, 33 
Bull's eye, 223 
Bulrush, 47, 48, 509, 5 1 ** 
Reed-mace, 51 e 
Bur, 431 

Burdock, Common, 430; 

Fruit of* 33 i Great, 43D 
Hurler* 341: 

Bur-marigold, Nodding, 490; 

ThrcoHdeft, 49 1 ; Trifid h 4gi 
Burnet r Common* 330; Great, 
3303 Leaser, 329; Salad, 
339 

Burnet saxifrage, 420Small, 
445 

Burns, R., 122 * 48 E 
Bur-reed, Branched, 394; Un¬ 
branched* 394 
Barton* Dr, M*i 577 
Barton, fL + 305, 419 
Bur-weed* 48; -Branched, 394 5 
Unbranched, 394 
Burwort* 15$ 

Butcher^ broom, 15, 118 
Butterbur, 139 

Buttercup, 24, 37, 29, 47* 5* i 
Bulbous, 52, 229; CelcTy- 
leavcd, 263 j Common* 323 5 
Com, 248; Creeping, 46, 
53*223; Flower of, 19,20; 
Frail of, 30; Small-flowered, 
248 

BuEterwurt* 49; Alpine, 269; 
Cominon, sGS; Irish, 269; 
Western, 289 

Cabbage, 380; Lie of Man, 
406 [ Sea* 405; Wild, 405 
Cactus, 12* 14, 40 
CalaminE, 432; Hedge, 433 
CalFs head, 477 
Calvary, Cross of, 281 
Calyx, 19 

Camden* W., 68, 313 
Campbell, T.* 314, 323 
Campion, Bladder, 334 ; F.ven- 
iuE;, 389; Mriss, 2y»; Red, 
223 ; Rose, 223; Sea, 408; 
White* 369 

Candle tree, 196 
Candlemas beJl h 84 
CanEerbury beJJ, 416 
CapituSum, 98* 13E 
Capsule, 32 
Caraway, 334 
Carnation, Wild, 376 
Carotene, 582* 583 


Carpels, 19, 25 

Carrot, 165; Sea* 333; Wild, 

334 

Caryupsb* 172 
Cascara sagrada* 573 
Castor-oil plant, 113 
Catch fly, Dwarf, 250 e Sea, 

408 

Catmint, 432 

Chfi ear* Long-rooted, 328 

Ca f* tail, 511 

Cawein* Madison, 1% 497 

Cedar of Lebanon, 590 
Celandine* BniVf, 137 p 
Greater, 155, 261; Lesser, 

6 3 , 154 

Celery* 165 ; Wild, 524 

Centaury* Common, 338; 

Yellow^ 338 
CfTolia t 5S3 
Cereal* 170 
ChaEweed, 386 
Chalk, 38 

Chamomile, Common, 487; 
Corn, 36,4; Ox-eye, 488; 
Wild, 365; Yellow, 488 
Charlock, 47, 360; Jointed, 

3G1 ; White, 361 
Chatterbox, 477 

Chancer* 126, 190* 359 

Cheese-rennet, 334 
Chccacx, 348 
Chequer tree* 74 
Cherry, 415; Bird, yt d 19a; 
Dwarf, 71,72* 192 ; Fruit of, 
33; Wild* 71. 72* 193 
Chervil, 243; Rough, 31 7 
Chestnut* European, 66 P 67; 
French, 66* 67 ; Horse-, 11* 

64, igSn d66> 5 ^ 4 + Bftr ^ ^ 

horse-* &0; Italian, 66, 675 
Red horse-* 197; Spanish* 
66* 67* 568 r Sweet, 66, 67, 
414 . 5 &G* 5&41 wf 

sweet, 60 

duckweed, Common mouso- 
car, 173; Field tnouse-ear* 
J 73 : Great, 307 : Small, 
5b, 95, 99* Water* 175 
Chicory,. 433 
Chilli* 289 

Chiron* 338, 345, 441 
Chives* 200 
Chlorophyll, iu, 582 
Chocolate root* 2S7 
Chmtmas, 595 ; rose, 114, 1 ifr 
604; tree, 600 
Chrutmonai f 594 
Chrbt's Thom, 597 
Chrysanthemum, 325 
Cider, 570 
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Cinquefoil, Creeping, 344 ■ 
Straw berry-leaved* 124 
Circe, 2 AS 
Citrus fruit, 33 

Clare, J-, 80 , 97,s*4 h ** 7 » J 37 - 
iy>, 175, 189,214,219, 231, 
303, 340, 360, 306, 392, 461, 
„ 4 ®Sp S*tp 5?3 
aary, 244 

Ciassiiicalkm of plants* 51 
Clay, 30 
Clavas, g cG 

CLehtogamie flower, 91* 154* 
213 

Clematis. 4G, 53 ; Fruit of, 33; 

Wild* 435, 57S 
Climbing plant, 16, 46 
Cloudberry, 424 
Clover, 11 j Dutch, 233; 

Knotted, 406; Purple, 233; 
Red, 233; Slender, 374; 
Strawberry, 43B \ White, 46, 
333 

Ciu brush, Seaside, 524: Wood, 

497 

Cob nut, 573 
Cobbed, W.* 479, 532 
Cocaine, 348 
Cock drunks, 195 
Cock robin, 223 
Gocklci, 162 
Codes and hens, 338 
Cock’s head, 363 
Coco-nut, Fruit of, 34, 36 
Codlim and cream, 499 
Coffee, | 0 J. 453 
Cokhicum r 532 
Coleridge, 76, 390, 544* 591 
Coles, 202 

Colt’B fool, I t H 02p 130 , 133 
Columbine, 53 ; Wild, 217 
Column, 209 

Comfrty, 272; Tuberous 273 
Gommuniiy, Plant, 42 
Cnnifer, 590 
Conker, 196, 566 
Convolvulus, 16 3 Seaside y 409 
Cooke, Rose T+* 554 
Cork, 9 

Corwt, 16, 54. 135 
Com cockle, 47, 452 ; salad, 
[01 

Cornel, 200 , ,i 74 
Cornflower, 34^ 

Corolla, e 9 

Corona, 83, I [3 

Gorydalu, White rJimhiiiK, 295 

Cotton cpnss, 49, 3B5 

Cotyledon, 51 

Cowbane, 293 

Cowberry, 373, 580 


Cowley, A-j 477 
Cowpee, 3^4 

Cowe and calves* 159 
Cowslip* 47, 532; in U.S.A., 
< 3 ® 

Gow-wheat, Common, 2i6 

Crabbc, G., 385, 44b, 5tB, 

5*7 

Crab's claw, 513 
Crakeberry* 253 
Cranberry* 481, 500 ; Ameri¬ 
can* 580 

Crane's bill, Bloody, 468 s 
DoveVfoot, 177: Meadow, 
333; Stinking, 225 
Crjjihit cjun 1 Dr. W., 5S 
Creeping Charlie, 307, 386 ; 

Jenny,, 14, 307, 386 
Cress, 136; Hairy rods, 3B3; 
Hoary rock, 405; W^tCT, 
397 ; Yellow winter, 265 
Cro™, iG p 24 5 Autumn, 531 ; 
Golden, 134, Naked-flower, 
555 ; Spring, 531; White, 
•34 

Cnowberry, 253 
Crowfoot, 229; Meadow, 323 ; 
Upright, 333; Water, 48,52, 
273, 5 W r ood, 156 

Crow-toe, Tufted* 436 
Crown imperial, 242 
Cuckoo flower, 183, 223 
Cuckoopinl, It, 90,159, 579 
Cucumber, 220; Fruit of, 33 
Cudweed, Marsh, 495 
Currant, 15, Goa; Fruit of, 

33 

Cydamen, Wild, 529 
Cypress, Deciduous, 583* 590| 
Marsh, 80 


Daffodil, 24, l Id 
Daffodilly* 112 
Daffadowndilly, 112 
Daffy-duw'ivdiily, it2 
Daby, 46, 56, 123, 126, 132; 
Dog, 324; Michaelmas* 551 ; 
Moon-* 47, 3247 Os-eye, 

m 

Damson* 70; Fnut of, 33 
Dandelion, i i T 32, 25, 46, 56, 
120. 133’, False* 328; Fruit 
°c. 35 

Dane's blood, 176 
Date, Fruit of r 33 
Darwin* 38 
Davidson, J.* 251* 301 
Dea duel lie, JI mbit, 244 j 

Purple, 179 [ Red, 5 ?r i 70 5 
While, 22* 46, 57* 222, 604; 
Yellow, 213 
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dr Eai-y, Anna B., 83 
Deciduous plant, 5, 55 
Dreeing* 54t 
dr la Mart, Walter, [49 
dr L’^duse, Charles, IEQ 
d« Vries* Hugo* 46 i 
7>£nJ-d*Jfan T 129 
Dew berry x 424* 435; Fruit of* 
34 

Dichotomous branching, 120 
Dickens, 424, 59G 
Dickinson, Emily, 234 
Dicotyledon, 51 
Digitalis* 285 
Diosoorideat 47 d t 4 ^ 

Dirty Diefc, 558 
Distributed plant T 44 

D11.13n n Ri W.j 44 * 

Dock, 312: Blood, 4% j 

Broad-leaved f 463; Curled, 
350; Crcal water, 307 i 
Red-veined* 464; Sharp, 
46* 

Dockorenes, 470 
Dodder, FbtS T 433, 453 ; 

Greater, 433 i Heath, 433: 
Lesser, 430 . 644 
Dog's ioe, 225 

Dogwood, 78, 202* 279, 20o ( 
57^* 5®5 r I>waxf, 373 
Dominant plant, 44 
Dcii-tmann , r |t6 
Dragon's blood* 225 
D1-iytc.11* 184, 345 h 441 
DycFs rocket. 466; weed, 466 ; 
wood,487 

Easter ledges, 33$; man 
giants* 336 
Ecology, 42 
Eel-grass, 409 
Egfr 18 
Egg-fruit, 289 
Eglantine* 304 
Elder. 79, 574 
Elderberry wine, 574 
Elliott, Ebenearr-, 425, 441 
Elm* Bark of, 60; Common, 
It, 62* 92, 133 , 30 a® 504 ! 
Dwarf, 282; English, 62* 
92; Wyeb, 62* 92 
Emerson* 97* 1*3, 204, 34 \ 
Empire Day* 127 
Endive, 453 
Endocarp, 33 
Environment, 36 
Ephemeral, 4 
Epical y*j 124 
Epicarp* 33 
Epiphyte* 1 4, 40 
Erosion, 37 
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Eryngo, 526 ; Field, 526 
Esparto grass, 170 
Euphrasy, 258 
Evelyn, John, Etfl* 

Evergreert, 5, 55 
Eyebeighl, 357 

Fair maid of February, 84 

Fairy Cups, 233 

Family, 53 

Fill hen. 536 

Fawcett* Edgar, 319 

Fawk« s Francis* 94 

Featherfml, 375 

Fdwcrt, 532* 533 

Fen, 49 

Fern, 3, 46 

FertiUsatioii* 28 

Feverfew, 431 ; Com, 365 

Figwort* Knolled, 417 ; Water, 

Filbert, 573 

Fingers and iluuobi, 43S 
Fiorin* 920 
Fimmd, 458 
Fir-rape, 297 

Fitzgerald* 301 

Flog* 509; Com d 391; Sweet, 
393 5 Yellow* 39 E 
Flax, Common, 450; Narrow- 
leaved, 451: Perennial, 338; 
Purging* 338 

Flaxseed, Thyme-leaved, 487 
Fleahane, Alpine, 442 ; Blue, 
. I_4'2 j Canadian, 442, 470; 
Common, 469 J Small* 489 
Flttv de fyj, 393 
Flower, Structure of, 1$ 
Flowering plant, 3 
Flucllcn, 454; Sharpleawd, 
454 

Foal wort, 15S 
Follicle, 31 

Food manufacture, 13 
FuJ^me-iiOl, 237, 389, 58*3 
Water, 48 

Formation, Plant, 43 
Foxglove, 46, 2E4 

Franziu&* J94 

Frazer, Sir jamew T 363, 397 

Frenchman's darling; 354 

Friedlaruder, V* H-, 191 

Friullftry* 24a 
FnSgbll, 514 
Fnxtiifo/' T 36] 

Fruit, 271 Dehiscent, 29 ; dU- 
pcrsal, 34 ; Pry h 29; Fleshy, 

32 ; f ndeh&cent, 29 ; SuocUf 

lent, 32 

Fuebs, 284 
Fulleri 542 


Fomitocy, common* 338 i 
Rampant, 317 
Fungi, 2 
Furee, 94 

Cage, Sir T-, 1 e6 

Gall* 365 
Gametes, 18 
Gdnsfblimvt 127 

Garlic, 46; Bcoad-leavcdi 
207; Crow, 340; Edible, 
208; Field, 474; Wild 
meadow, 1208 

Gaseous interchange, 9, ID 

GaskrU, Mns. t 389 
Gay, John, 139 

Geaii* 71* 102 5 Bark of, 60 
■Genesis* 361 

Gentian, 22 ; Autumnal, 53a* 
333; Field, 533 ; Marsh, 
347 

Gentry Bower* 223 
Genua, 52 

Geography, Plant, 42 
Geranium , Fruit of, 30; Wood, 
48 

Gerard* John, 124, 178,343, 

Gcrm-cdl* 18 

Germander, Wood, 294 

CffjirpuwiJtA, 561 

Gethsemane, 159, 16 a 

Gibson, W Uf rid, 63, 234,384 

Gill lea, 138 

Ginger* 603 

Gipsywort, 388 

Gladden* 21 1 

Gladiolus, 299 

Gladwin, 211 

r;tiv.v.ort, 42* 530 

Globe Bower* 53, 23* 

Glorylesa T 184 
Glume, 173 
Goal's beard* 263, 318 
GodoLpbin, 152 
Gulden chain* 73 * cup, 137 : 
guineas, 156 j rain* 75; rod, 
4 *J 

Goldilocks, 136 
Goldsmith. 397, 403 
Good King Henry, 351 
Gocueberry, i5 h 26; Fruii of, 
33 

Godsefbot, Nettle-leaved, 536 ; 
Red, 433, 538 ; Upright, 
536: White* 538 
Goosegrass, 46* 314 ; Fruii of, 
35 

Gone, 23. 45. 57, 94, 2 5 t< 478* 
C04; Dwarf, 95 ; Small, 93; 
Western, 95 
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Gourd, 220 

Gowan* 324 ; Hone, 324 ; 

Luckan, 137 
Grafting, 18 
Granny T a bonnei, 217 
Grape, 3B3* 603 \ Black, 3S2 \ 
Fruit of* 33 

Gram, 13,46; Annual meadow, 
320 ^ Canary , 387: Gat's 
mil, 322; Cocksfoot, 322; 
Common meadow, 320 ; 
Cord, 323 5 Couch, 47, 371 f 
Doddering, 322 l family, 
170 ; Large quaking* 32a; 
Marram, 30*407; Mat, 49; 
Matured* 379; MeaduW 
fescue, 320 \ Meadow fox¬ 
tail* 172 t Perennial rye, 
n, 320; Purple moor, 
483; Quaking, 322 | Reed 
meadow, 264; Rice* 523; 
Sea couch* 30 + Sea 
meadow* 523 ; Small quak¬ 
ing, 322 ; Smooth meadow, 
320 j SwtCl vernal, 3201 
Tall fescue* 333 ; Tape. 49 i 
Timothy, 32a; Tottering, 
322; White bent, 320; Wood 
meadow* 320; wrack, 409 
Gravel, 38 
Gray, til 
Green sauce, 213 
Grom wet I* Blue, 249 i Gom~ 
man, 420; Gom, 249 
Ground ivy, 46, 156, 158 
Ground pine; 339* 389 
Groundsel, 47, 95« ^°4 

Guelder rose. Bo* *8^574* 5^5 S 
Marsh, 203 
Gymntttpcnu* 3 
Gypsywwt, 47, 48, 386 

Halophyte, 4a 

Huhl^mi, J.* 130 
Hardy, T.* i6t 

Harebell, 205* 483 
Hare's ear, 369 
Harvest festival, tffa 
J-[auilor£um* 434 
Haw, 573 

liawkbit* 443, 444; Rough, 
P7 

Hawk's beard, Rough, 4%: 
Smooth. 470 

Hawkwecd, Moine-ear, 444 ii 
Wall, 444 

Hawthorn* 15*46*74*191.57-1 

+ 5 ft 

Hay fever, 422 

Hazd, 46, 7&, 76,87, 573* 584 i 
Fruii of* 30 






Heartrcuc* 246 
Heath {habitat) p 49 
Meath, Cross-lea vttl, 49, 480 
l leather, 48* 49, 478 
l Scbenon, 333 
I ledge-bell, 307 
Hedge speaks, 122 
Hcdjjerowj 46 
/fr^-ntfvuXft, 41 [ 

Helene of MeeLleahurg* 

G03 

Hfiif*hnwwUh r 394 
Heliotrope, Winter, 140 
Hellebore, 53 : Black, 22, 1x4, 
T 15! Foetid* 57, 114* 115 ; 
Glim* 57 d £[4, 115; Stink- 
tag* 57* 114, US 

Helleborine, Bffiid ■ leaved, 
42a; Largc-Jlowcretl white, 
ato; Mutth, 496; Xarrow- 
Icavcd, 210 

Hauu, FeRela D.* 593 

Hemlock, 291 ; Water, 293 
Hhnjpncltk, Common., 455; 
IJowny, 455 ; Large- 
fkwvercd, 455; Red* 433 
Henbane, 352 
Hens and chickens, 127 
Herb, 3 

Herb Bamnby* 215; Bennet, 
287^ of war* 418; Parts, 
20®; Robert, 324* 583 i 
twopence, 38b 
Herbertt George, 290 
Mermaphrodiie T 18 
Herrick, 108, 149, 154* afl 3* 

S47t fof 

1 libernation, 54 

Hilh Aaron, 312 

Hill, Sir John, 124, 162 

Hip, 

Hippocrates*, 5 38 

E03 

Hogweed, 439 

Ilullimd, Philemon, <t4 

l lnlly, 45 .46, igsr, 575, $ 9 $ ; 

Sca r 336 

Hollyhock, JO, 348, 548 
Holm, 200; Sea, 526 
Holme*, O. Wendell, 129 
Homer, ^o 3 , 436, 338 
Honesty* Fruit of, 31 
Honey, 19 

Honeysuckle* 16, 48, 234, 308, 
579; Japanese, 311 
Horn Ion lace* 24-f 
Hood* 229 
Hook, 13 

Hops, eG, 428, 577 
Horehuufld, Black, 334; Foetid* 
354 i White, 47a 
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Hornbeam, 75* 76, 198, 568, 
384 ; Bark of, Gl 

Hormvon. 399 
HorK'blobj 137 
HorsctaU, 3, 48, 398 

Hacker* 599 
Hatton, P,, 274 

Hound's tongue, Common, 
407 [ Green-Scared, 295 
Houseleek* 475 
Hangman, A*E.* x.o, 311 
Howard, Newman* [80, 217 
Iludsozi* Wh H m vu 
H ulvcr, 200 ; Sea, 326 
Humus, 38 
Hunt* Leigh* 305 
Hyacinth, Wild, 203 
Hybridisation, 33 
Hydrophyte, 40 
Hyoscyamine* 333 


FaimantUj 54 
Illyria, 299 
Inflorescence, 19 

Ingclow, Jean, agt 

Insane root, 353 
Insectivorous plant, 49* 288, 
49a 

I E iiernode T 8 
Involucre, 1JE 
Ipecacuanha, 181 
Irl% Slinking, 211* Wild* i I, 
15 * 39 J 

Irving, Washington* 595, 

59 s 

Ivy, it, 390, 397 


Jack-by-thc-hedge, 223; -go- 

EO-bed-at-nogn* 316) -in- 

Ehe-pulpit, 159 

James* Dr. W. 0 7 289 

Jasmine, 148 

Jefferies* R.* 221, 303, 308, 

4 * 5 . 43 6 > 5<*4 - S 3 o 
Jenny wren, 225 
Jew's myrtle* nS 
Johns, Rev, C. A.* 94, to8* 
139. 202, 471, 511, 340 
Johnson, Dx^ 247 
Jove's dower, 373 
Joy of the gTOUEtd T 162 
Judas, 28 1 ; tree, 73 
Julius, 411 
Jmm. 277 
Juno, 277 


Kapek, Kurel* 37 
Keats, J +p 2, 293, 35 fi , 39 1 * 
441 , 5&4 
Keck, 1%, 167 

Keith* Sir Arthur* 577 
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Kendall Green, 436 
Kfndon, F.* 126 
Kidneywort, 382 
Kingcup, 137 
Kings ( 0 , 45 1 
Kisses, 313 
Kissing comfits, 527 
Knapweed* Black 345 ; Great* 
Hard-head, 343 

Knee holly* it® 

Kniffhtswort, 513 
Knit back, 272 
Knit bone* 27 2 
Knotgrass, 485 
Knotweod, 463 

Labellum, 209 
Labour Day* igt 
Laburnum, 73 3 Bark of, 61; 
Indian, 73 

I^irhrnal, W. dr, 408 

Larnrirr &Ha madonna r 84 
LadderS'tq-heaven, 208 
Lady of the woods, 781 1 *7 
Lady% bedstraw, 240; mantle, 

Field* 239 ; smock, 185; 
tre™, 449 
Lake, 47 

lamb 1 ! IcCtuCf, iSi * quarters* 
536; wool, 603 
Lamina, 10 
Lammus Day, 383 
Land reclamation* 524 
Landon, Udtia E.* 193 
Lang* Andrew* 492 
Larch, 80* 383, 390 
Larkspur, 53 
Liles* 113 
Laudanum, 338 
Laurel, Japanese, 280 ^ True* 
5&5 

Lavaier* J, K-, 5a I 

Lavender, Sea* 527 
Lawrence, D* FL f 330j 53 2 
Lawn, 47 

Leaf* 8, 10; -bane. 11 } -blade, 
10 ; -fall, 583; -scar, 9: 
-stalk, IO 
Leek, 207, 208 
Legume, 31 
l*n£ttn^monnt t 103 
Lent lily, 1x2 
Lend cel, 9 

Lettuce* Garden, 3831 Ivy- 
icaved, 384; Wall* 383 
Lrwia, (X Day* 11O, EI3, 
154 

Lievea* Prince* 603 

Jugulate flowrr* 131 
J^gnle, 172 

Lilac, 14b 
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Lily, 26; Turk h * cap, 299; 
-of-ihe-valley, 206; While 
anun, 160 

Lime, 65, 66; Bark of, 601 
Common, 60, 413; Large- 
leaved, 66, 41a; Red- 

twiggcd T 66, 413; Small- 
leaved, 66, 413 
limestone, 36 
Unden, 6$ h 66 
linen, 451 

Ling, 45, 49; Common, 478 
Linnaeus y "ji, 94 r a 16. 35JQ 
LinnCarl von, 51 
Linseed nil, 451: 
lion's head, 477 
Liquorice, Wild, 33a 
Lister, at I 
Lii^r-long, 381:, 467 
Liverwort, 3 
Loam, 38 

Lobelia, Acrid, 51O; Water, 
515 

LohcHu,*, M-* 316 

Locust, 75; Honey, 75 
Loki* 599 
Long(cHow > 384 
LonicfT, 309 

Loosestrife* Hyssop - leaved , 
501; Purple, 500 3 Wood „ 
a 16; Yellow, 216* 3O3 
Lord* and ladies, 159 
Lotus, 436, 517; -caters, 436; 
Bird s-foot, 436 

Lousewort, Field, *75; Heathy 
175; Manh, 266 
Love-in-a-mist, 53 
Lowell, J, R. T 59., 76. i* 7 > *29, 
l 54 

Lubbock, Sir John, 1 o 

Lucerne, 536, 363 
Luckan gpwm, 137 
Lungwort p 168,149 
Lyly T 486 

Lynd, Sylvia, i, [43 

Macdonald, George, 107, 

301 

Madder, Field, l8l, 314 
Mu dele v* S 33 > 349p 3 ^ 7 . 3^ 
Mm^numniky 4] I 
Afmn, e^o 
Mafr.e f 170 

Mallow, 30: Commou, 348; 
Hairy* 5 , 0 ; Marsh, 0 , 
54 B , Musk, 443; Tree-, 

5 ** 

Mandrake, sat 
Mangd-wurad, 331 
Manna, 533 

Mantp Bishop, 159 


Maple, 46; Common, 64, tQ7, 
568; English, 197; Fidd, 
64, I97 t 568, 584; Great, 
S4.65 i A- Laigt> 

leaved, 64,65 ; Norway 6^ 
197; .Small-leaved, 64^ <07 
1 Maple* tree, 193 
Mare-blob, 137 
Mare's tail, 397 
Margeran, 4B6 
Marguerite, 137, 324 
Marigold, 3315 Com, 3G5; 
Garden, 138; Marsh* 31, 

53, *37,^33 
Marjerain, 486 
Marjoram, 485; Pot, 486; 
Sweet, 486 

Markham, Lucia C., £05 

Marl, 38 

Marriott-rWatson. R. p 4^6 

Morrow, Fniii of* 331 Vege¬ 
table, 2 3D 
Marsh, 38 
Martagon, 299 
AfariiiUt 103 
Mary-bud, 137 
Aftushtb, 127 
Mast, 567 
Maudlin wort* 1-27 
May, 74, 191,57a ; ‘blob, 137 ; 
-pole* 1 go 

Mayflower, 553, 555 
Mayweed, Com, 365: Scent¬ 
less, it, 365; Stinking, 364 
Mazard T 71 
Meadow, 46 
Meadowsweet. 48, 385 
Meadwon, 386 
Medidt, Black. 33G 
Mdilot ? Small. 348; Tall, 
347 i White, 348 
Melon, asn 
Mcnchenc, 547 
Menthol, 947 

Mercury, 353 ; Annual, 124, 
468; Do124; Herb, 124 

Meredith* George, 328, 270, 

aa 5 > 4®5 
Mesocarp, 33 
Moophyte. 40 
Mcicreorip 85 
Mczereum, 85 
Midsummer men, 448 
Mignonette, Wild, 354 
MU«s, Clement, 597 
VlilM, Common, 441; Spiked 
waterp 398; Water, 41 
Milk maids* 185 
Milk-thisik, 34B; C^rn, 537 
Milkwort* 339; Chalk, 299 
Millet*! 70; Grey, 420 
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Mil tun, 90, 93* 258, 304, 43G 
Mint, Corn, 537 ; Field, 537 : 
Horse, 947; Long-leaved, 
947 ; Marsh whorled, 547; 
Kound-leavtd* 547 ; Water, 
4 ®p 54 S 

Mistletoe, isfl. 119,597; Fruit 
of, 35 

Milford, Mary, 162 

Mithridatc mustard, 248 
Modified plant organs, 12 
Molina* 483 
Moneywort, 14, 307 
Monkey-flower, 505 
Moult 1 * hood, 53, 390; Fruit 

of, 31 

Monocotyledon, 51 
MHjnrland, 49 
Morning glory, 307 
Morphine, 358 
Morris* William* [Q2, 182, 

=33n 595 

Moscliaicl, 163 ; Tuberous, 

S64 

Moses, 509 

Moss, 34 Feat, 49 
Mother of thousands* 127 
Mouse-tall, 53, 178 
Mugwoirt, 540 
Mullein, Great, 353 
Muscatel, 603 
Musk, 505 

Mustard, Black, 361 ; Garlic, 
46, 222; Hedge, 46, 314; 
Mithridate, 248} TreadCi 
361 ; While, 361; Wild, 360 
Myrtle, Bog, 389 

Naked boys, 531 
Naked ladies, 531 
Nmm, 596, 600 
Nasturtium, 397 
Navdwort, 382 
Navew, 403 
Nectary, tg 

Nellie, Common stinging, 46, 
90, 311, 426; Roman, 313 ; 
Small* 313 

Newman, Cardinal, 477 

Nightshade, Black, 453; 

Deadly, 288; Eatable* 269 ] 
Enchanter's, 46, 287 $ 

Woody, 308, 577 
Nipplewort, 470 
Nlwok, 235 
Node, 8, to 
N odule, Root, 234 
Nomenclature 5a 
Non-flowering plant, 3 
Nonsuch, 236 
Nosebleed, 441 
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Noj«s t Alfred, 1^2 

Nut, 30 
Nutmeg, 603 

Qak ? American, r«l h 144 \ 
Bark of* 60 J Common,, 11 , 
53 , 59, 565; Durmast, 38* 
»43 h 565 s EoglMt, 58* 59* 

143 ; Evergreen, 1444 Holly* 

144 , Holm, 144 ; Lucombe, 

144; Turkey, 58, M3, 

5^5 

Gak-apple, 3G5 
Oak men, 598 

Oak wood. Damp, 45; Dry, 45 
Oat T CulLrvated* C70, 171; 

Wild, 3)1 
Oilcake, 4.51 
Offset, 476 
Old mans 1 beard, 4*5 
On»r Klinyyam* ^01 
Gnion, 207, 208 
Orachc, 351* 466 
Orchb, 14, 40* 209; Bee, 
343; BirdVnCst* 45, 298? 
Btstlcrfly, 397; Early purple, 
341; Fly, SMOi Fmg T 34U 
Musk, 341 j Pyramidal, 448; 
Small butttrfly, 34 r ; Spider, 
l6>; Spotted, 37B 
Order* 53 
Orpine, 3&j, 467 
Osier, Purple, 141 
0 ’Sb«l T Shaemas, 1)0 
Ovmiy f so 
Ovid, 177, £77 
Ovule, so 

Ox-eye* Yellow, 365 
Oxltp, 1% 233 

Gs-tonguc, Bristly, 31^ 

Oyster plant, 2G4 ; Vegetable, 
£64 

Faeony, 53 

Pagoda tree, Japanese, 75 

Falea, 17a 

Palm, 149 

Fan,293 

Fansy, Wild, £46 

Pappus, 22 

Papyrus, 509 

Parasite, Tip, 168, 240, 433: 

Semi-, T19, 175* £16, 39$ 
Fark£n*aji, 247 
PanutBUJ* Grass of, 491 
Parsley, 163; Common beaked, 
343; Edible, .|&i; FooTs, 
461 ■ Hedge, 462; piert, 239, 
330; Wild beaked, 1G5, ibb 
Parsnip, 163 J Cow a 429; Wild, 
4G3 


Farsup- in-dw-pul pit, 159 
Pasque flower, 176 
Pttsrion flower, 159, iGr 
Paaovcr T 540 
PASteur, Louis, 17 
Paulin, Dorothy, 267 
Pea, 22, 25; Fruit of, 31 
Pea, Yellow, 331 
Pear, Fruit of, 34; Wild* 73* 

194 * 57 * 1 _ , 

Peart wort. Annual, 202, 
Heath* 374 ^ Knotted* 48a; 
Procumbent, 264; Sea, 264, 

n$ 

Peat, 49 

Pcgwood* 7S, 202 
Peffijtory-oMic-wall* 383 
Penny-cress, 248 
Penny pies, 382 
Pennyroyal, 13B 
Pennywinkle, 162 
Pennywort, Marsh, 263 ? Wall T 
382 

Pepper, Poor man's, 3&1 ; 

Wall, 381 ; W ater* 507 
Peppermint, 547 
Fepo, 33 
Pepya^ 54O 

Feriw inkle, Great, t 82; Lesser, 
16a 

84 

Pereimation, i6 a 54 
Perennial, 5 
Perfume of flowers, 28 
Perianth, 24 
Pericarp, 39 

Ferdcaria, Amphibious, 507 J 
Biting, 507 s Climbing* 455; 
Floating* 333, 307; Large, 
507; Pale - fiowered, 45®; 
Pink, 436 * Spotted, 485 
Feud, 19, 22 
Petiole, IO 

Pheasant's eye, 53, 357 

Phillips, S«sin K,, 302 
Phillpous, Ed*n* 404 

Phloem, 9 

Fhyllode, 66, 118, 406 
Figments* Plant, 581 
Pigweed, 53G 
Filrwori, ES® 

Pimpernel* Bastard, 386; Bog, 
495; Scarlet, 32, 368; Fruit 
of scarlet, 31 5 Yellow* 216 
Pincushions, 329 
Pine, Scots, IX, 44, 49. 590 
Pin-eyed flower* 25, 109 
Fink, Cheddar, 374; Clove, 
376; Deptford*375: Malden, 
375; Sea, tee? Wild, 376 
Pin-weed,. 483 
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PJozii, Mrs., 319 

Pisimlilt, 129 

Plane* 198 ; Bark of London* 
60 ; London, 63, 567, 3833 
Oriental, 65 ; Western;, 65 
Ptanta genista, 232 
Plantain* 46; BuckVhorn* 
406? fruit, 325 Greater* 
336 1 Lamb s-tongue* 336; 
Ribwort, 338; Sea, 407* 
Wiw, 47, 46, 3 <j 6 
Plato, 323 

Pldny, 110, 26 1, 303, 307, 444, 

43 *. S 47 . S 53 

Plum* Fruit oF, 33; Wild, 70, 
122, 1+7, 571 
Plutarch, 94 
Pullen, 19, 21 

Pullmaiion* 26 ? Cross-, 27 \ In¬ 
sect-,^; Self-, 27; Wind-, 27 
Pollmia, 2tn 
Pome, 34 
Fond, 47 

Pondweod, Broad-leaved, 401; 
Curled, 402 ? rtfarrow- 
Icaved, 401 ; Shining, 402; 
Slender, 402 

Poor man's weather-glass, 368 
Poor robin, 225 
7 

Poplar, ^84; Bark of black,, 
60; Bark of white, 60 ? 
Black, 69, 70, 153: Grey* 
69, 140, 132; Italian, E53? 
Lombardy, 70, 153; While 
69, 140, 152; Yellow, 78 
Poppy, 22* 24, 47; Common 
rrd* 337; Fruit of* 31, 325 
Opium* 338; Rough-head* 
33B5 Scarlet homed, 3235. 
Welsh yellow, 472 ; Yellow 
homed, 324 

Potato, 15* tB, 2B9; Sweet, 
306,307 

Pridtwood, 78* 202 
Primrose, 22* 25, 26, 46, 57, 
9Q a 106; Evening, 461 J 
Wanda, 57, 108 
Privet* n* 146 
Publicans arid sinner*, 137 
Pumpkin, 220 
Purslane* Sea* 273; Water, 

502 

C&taefc, 371 

Queen of the meadow, 383 
Querdling, 499 
Quick, 122 

Qkfitiilu, 411 

Quinine* tSi 

Quitch, 371 
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Radicle, 7 
Radish* Wild, 36 E 
Ragged robin, 48, t8b 
Rags and tatters, 349 
Ragwort* 3^6; Manih, 49 1 
Rabin* 603 

Rampion* Round-headed* 446; 

Spited, 446 
Ramsay, A., 137 
Ramson** 207 
Randall, Venwn, 340 
Rare plant, 44 
Raspberry, 15 ; Fruh, 34 ; 

Wild* 252* 424 
Read, Herbert* 564 
Receptacle, 19 
Red breasts, 225 
Red-rattle, Dwarf* 175; Manh* 
256 

Red mbitl, 223 

Reed, Common, 509: Great* 

509; S*a, 407 

Reed-mace. 47 ; Great, 51 o; 

Narow^tcavcd, 510 
Reproduction* n\ Asexual* 
Sexual* iB ; Vegeta¬ 
tive, 17 

Re*l harrow* 30; Common, 
48*1 Spiny* 483 
Rhizome. 15 
Rhubarb* 464 
Rice, 170 
Rjckert* £., 597 
Righteous Branch, 597 
Ring* Annual, 8 
River* 47 

RcasE-bcef plant* 311 
Robert* Abbot, 225 

Rubin rid shanks* 225 
Rock, 37 
Rock rose H 447 
Rocket* Yellow, 265 
Root* 5; Adventitious 7; 
Aerial, 14; Fibrous, 7; Tap-, 
7, 13; tuber, 12 
Rope-bind, 307 
Rose, Christmas* 22; Com, 
357: Dog, 3*2, 575 i Field, 
305; Fruit of wild* 30; of 
Sharon* 4*9; ScoEch, 254; 
Trailing, 305; Wild, 4, 24, 
27. 29* 46, 302, 575 
Rosemary, 603 
Ro*eroot, 381 
Rw-salu, 494 

Rossetti, Christina, 83, B7, 

to6* 112, 3% 594 
Rossetti, IX G., E 14 
RosteJlum* 209 
Rowan, 73* 1^ 57 h 5^5 5 
Bark of, 81 


Rubber* 129; plant, 113 
Rue, Alpine meadow, 498; 
Common meadow* 53, 498 ; 
Small meadow* 498 5 Yellow 
meadow* 498 
Runner* 14 

Rush* Common, 48, 508; 

FS owe ring, 394; Soft, 508 
R11 skin, 305, 47 1 
Russell, Sir John, 38 

Rye, 1 JO 

Sacbs, Julius von, 268 

Sictvil^Wcsl, V., 58, 77, 83, 
64. 8jj 133 , ! 4 a/i 4 B. 1 59 > 
‘A 3®9. 35®> 37>p 519. 531- 
541*604 

Saffron* E34, 556; Meadow, 

53 1 

Sage* Cultivated* 245 ; Wild, 
•244; Wood, a94 
Sainfoin, 383 
St. James 1 * won, 327 
S(+Joba the Baptist, 438 
St, John's wort* 4193 Creep¬ 
ing, 488; Hairy. 419- Im¬ 
perforate* 489; Perforated, 
416; Square-staiked* 4B9; 
Trailing, 4B6; Upright, 486 
St. Matthew* ^47 
Sallow, 69* B2* 149 
Salsify* 263 
Saltwort* 52B 
Samara, 30* 35 
Samphire* 404 
Sand, 3S 
Sandiione, 38 
Samcle* Wood p 293 
Saprophyte* 29G, 298 
Satin flower, 157 
Sstmdnj 595 
Sauce alone,, 223 
Saxifrage, Alternate - leaved 
golden, 187 ; Common 
golden* 187 j Large burnet, 
420; Meadow* 2383 opposite- 
leaved golden, 1873. Rue- 
leaved* 1835 Small bumeE* 
445; Three-fingered, 183 
Scabious* DontVbt* 445 * 
Field, 328; Premone, 445 ; 
Sea* 527: Sheep'k-bit, 376, 
416; Small, 444 
Scale-sear, 9 
Scent of flowers, 28 
Sdnzocarp* 30 
Schnftgbkktktn, 84 
Scorpion grass. Field, 248, 
370 ’ Mouse-ear* 389; Parti- 
coloured ,174; Tufted * 390; 
Yeltow-and-blue, 174 

620 


Scott, 141* 289, 418* 428* 4811 
4B4, 597 

Sfflttkh national anthem, 470 
Seurvy, grass, m 
Scutch. 37 e 

Sedge, 48; Bog* 27s ; Com¬ 
mon, 3703 Glaucous* 271 ; 
Great, 271 j Sweet. 393 f 
Wood*271 

Seed* 2* 29; dispersal, 343 
-leaf, 51 
Sdf-heal, 445 

Semi-aquatic association* 47 
Semi-parasite* Ilf, 175, 2 e6, 
398 

StjigKtn, Winter, 313 
Sepal, 19* 21 
Septum, False* 32 
Service* Fowler's, T[>5 ; True, 
74 . iflGt 5?i ; Wftd, 73, 

57 1 

Sessile leaf* 11 
Bettering, 115 
Sctterwort* 114, 115 
Stxtilis ± 529 

Shaken peace T 90* 91, t) 3 r In 4 « 
i lE, 120* 137* 22i, 228, 232, 
241, 247,253. 26ft jBs > 3 * 4 - 
3081 gEO* 353 , 404, 451* 4 6 5 « 
4E4, 485, 557, 570, 595 * 6*3 
Shallot* 208 

Shamrock* 212, 236, 332 
Shanks, Edward* 58, 4c 1 

Streep 1 * bit, 378 
Shelley, 128* 2 bS, 519 
Shepherds* myrtle, *t®E 
rreedSc, 3S9; purse. 47^ 5 6 - 
95, 98, 604; Fruit of shep¬ 
herd's purse* 31 ; rod, 543; 
weather-glass, 368 
Shemd, W., e 8 i 
Shivery shakes, 322 
Shoes and slnckmgs, 436 
Shoot* 5 h 7 
Shorcwecd* 391 
Shrub, 4 

Sidgwick, Mrtr Alfred, Ijo2 

Siii-qua, 32 
Silt* 38 

Silver penny,. 127 
Silver* 1 ced, 343 
Sitwell* Sachs vereU, l$j t 
138, 232, 279* 286* 293, 561 
Skewcrwood, 78, 202 
Skullcap, Greater* 306 ; Lessor* 
508 

Stm.% 70* i22 ± 372* Fruit of, 33 
Smallage, 524 
Smailwort, 158 

Smith, Sir j, E., 2S3 

Snag bush* 122 
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Snaked fwd h 4$2 ; head, 242 
Snakeweed, 335 
Snapdragon, Great, 476; 

Laser^ 454 
Sitrezewort, 441 
Snowball tree, 283 
Snowdrop, 57, 83 
Snowfloww, 84 
Soffite^ 393, 333 

SoiJ T 36 

Soldier, WalKv 513 
Soldier's button, 137 
Soi-monalAy 82 
Solomon's seal, 15, 298 
Sorb, 74 

Sorrel, 47 ; Common, 237; 
Procumbent wood, 35^; 
Sheep's, 337; Wood* 212 e 
Y ellow wood, 356 
Sour docks, 23B 3 leaves, 338 
Southey, 2O1 
Sowbread, 529 
Sowthistle* 346; Com, 537 
Spodix* [61,394 
Spalhe, t6l h 392, 403 
Spearmint* 547 
SpcarWort, Greater* 387 ; 

hte&tt, 387 
Speds, 52 

Speedwell, Common, 357; 
Field, e 3 d; Germander* 
46, 22G, 389; Marsh, 496 * 
Wail,183; Water, 504 
Spender, 93* ioS T 1i2* $oi, 452 
Sperm, iQ 
SpikelcL, 172 

Spikenard, 443; Plough man's, 
443 

Spinach, 351 

Spindle tree, 78, 201, 574, 583 
Spine, ]6 

Spiraea, WLltnw-leaved, 385 
Spontaneous generation, 17 
Spore, 42 
$prout-kk* r 83 

Spruce, Common, 590, 600 ; 

Norway, 590, 600 
Spurge, Dwarf, 456; faurel, 
83 Petty, 438 ; Purple, 
458 ^ 81111,367; Wood, 113 
Spumy, Knotted, 4B8; Sea¬ 
side sandwort, 528 
Staggerwort, 327 
Stamen, 19, 31 , 24 
Stammerwurt* 327 
Stanton, F. L, 302 
Star of Bethlehem* Drooping, 
167 ; Spiked, 167 ; White* 
116, 1673 Yellow, 116 
SlorworE, Sea, 55 E; Water, 
187 


Stem, Creeping, 14; Fleshy, 
14; tuber, 15 
Stigma* 20 
Stipule, 1 1 

Stiichwort, Bog, 26G; Greater, 
46,1573 Heath, 236; Lesser, 
256; Marsh, 263; Water, 
507 ; Wood, 215 
Stolon, 15, 424 
Stoma* 12 
Stone cell, 370 

Stonecrop, 30; Biting, 379; 
Lngliih, 382; Tasteless 
moun Earn, 381; Yellow, 3811 
White, 381 

Storks bill, Hemlock, 255 
Strawberry, 11* 14+ 29, 30; 
Barren,. 57, 90, 1233 11 Haut- 
bob p , 328; tree, 553 ; Wild, 
3 > 46, ii3, «7i Wood, s *7 
Stream, 47 
Style, 20 

Sub-dominant plant, 44 
Sub-soil, 37 
Succory, 453 
Sugarcane, 170 
Sultana, 603 

Sumach, Ounese, 78, 41 4* 

504 

Sundew, 49; Lesser long- 
leaved, 493 ■ Long-leaved, 
493; Narrow -1 caved, 493; 
Round-leaved, 493 
Surpassing dower, 176 
Swaling, 481 

Sweet Cicely, 239; gale* 

309 

Swinburne, 246, 494 

Sycamore, 64, 63, 197, 5^4; 

Bark of* 60 3 Fruit of, 30 
Sjsifmat jYdfra, 51 

Tamarisk, 50* 522 : Cauca¬ 
sian, 323; Chinese, 523 j 
French, 523 
Tansv. 

Taper, Hedge, 335; High, 

355 f 

l ate* Hairy, 333 

127 

Taylor, Bayard* 125 

Teasel, Fuller's* 542 ; Small* 
54a; wad, 541 
Tclephus, 467 

Tendril, 16) Lead-, 1$; 

Stem-, 17 

Tennyson* St, 146* i8£, 307, 
310, 360* 498, 510 

Teucw* 294 
Theocritus, 94 

Thickness, Growth in, 8 
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ThbEle, Caroline, 376 Cotton* 

471 ; Fruit of* 35; Milk-* 
346; Order of the* 47 1 * 
Scotch* 47 ■ + Sow-, 346; 
Spear plume, 440; Star* 

472 ; Yellow star, 472 
Thomas, Sir W+ Beach* ] 26 
Thompson* Edward, 
Thompson, Frt*dfi, 
Thomson* James* 561 182* 

55 1 

Thereau* 507 

Thom, 15 
Thorn-apple, 353 
Thorough was, 370 
Thorow wax, 370 
Thrift, 168 
Throatwort, 4161 417 
Thrum-eyed flower* 23, 109 
Thyme, 50 e Basil, 371; 
Canadian water* 514 ; Wild* 

370 ' 

Toadflax, Ivy-leaved* a6n* 
Round-leaved, 434; Sharp- 
leaved* 454; Yellow, 43S 
Tobacco, 289 
Tomato* 26, 289; Fruit cf, 

31 

Tom. Thumb, 436 
Toothwort* Great, 168 
Topiary, 147 
Torch, 355 
Tormentil, 374 
Townaendt F^ 524 
Traveller’a joy, 53, 425, 578 
Tree, 3; of the gods, 78, 414, 
584; of heaven, 78, 4 [4, 
584 

Trefoil* EirdV-foot* 25, 50, 
436; Greater bird sfooi, 
438 ; Hare's-foot* 438* Hop, 
236, 33* ; Least yellow, 374 ; 
Marsh, 266; March bird i- 
foot, 438, 494; Narrow- 
leaved bird’s-foot, 437; Soft 
knotted, 406; Strawberry, 
43S; Yellow-flowering, 332 
Tuber* Root* 12, 238; Stem, 
15 

Tubular flower, 131 
Tulip* 24, 26: tree, 78* 2 78 
Tutsan, 419 

Iwayblade, 211; Heart¬ 
leaved, 378 

Valerias* 290 

Vein* 11 

Venation, Parallel, 10; Re¬ 
ticulate* 10 
[ "md/j 7 ij £ij>e, 561 

Venus of the forest* 63, 146 
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Venus 1 * comb, 370 
Vergil, S04 
V«ijuice* 570 
Vorvain, 472 

Vetch* Bush, 235; Common, 
235 * Grass* 235 j Hlir> p 
333 : Hedge* 2251 Narrow- 
leaved, 178; Purple milk, 
33a; Sweet milk* 332; 
Tuberous bitter, 215: 
Tufted* 314 

Vcichliogp Meadow* 331 ; 

Yellow, 331 
Veltones* 294 
Victoria Qu*eta* 603 
Vimuialis GolliSj 151 
Violet* 23, 26, 32, 46; Bul¬ 
bous, 84 ; Calath ian, 547; 
Dog* 4$, 153; Fruit of, 311 
Hairy dog, 174; Sorcerer's* 
t&2 ^ Sweet, 46, 89, 9* 
Viper's bugluu, 349 
Virginian creeper* 583 
Virgin's bower, 426 
Volcanos, I yO 

Wahlenbrrg, C+i 4 E 7 

Wake robin* 159 

Walltfij Edmund, 304 

Wallflower, 22, 182; Fruit of, 

31 

Walmet, 77 r 79. S 6 ?* 5^ 
Bark ofj 60; Fruit of, 33 
Wassail bowl* 603 
Watcb-acd-chain* 75 
Water cress, 48 

Water lily, 36, 48- Victoria, 

517; Whitest,518: Yellow, 

519 

Water soldier, 513 
Water weed, Canadian, 514 

Wat&oD* Rosamund M,, 

32 ^ 

Wayfaring tree* 79* 202* 574, 
5*5 

Wcasebtioul, 454; YcUow, 
513 

Webster* Augusta* 598 

Weed, 47> 95, 96, 97* 1 * 5 , 129 
Weld, 467 



Whin* 94 s Needle* 252 ; Petty, 
25* 

Wbinberryp 233 
White* Gilbert, 363, 556 
White* H, K„ ro6 
White bottle, 334 
White lady* 84 
White-rot, Common, 285 
Whiiewood* 78 

Whitlow grass, 135; Hoary* 
135; Rock, 135; Twnied* 
405 : Yellow, 135 

Whitman* Sarah* 554 
Whitman* Walt* 12B, 319 
Whlriler* J. G.* 88, 478 

Whortleberry. 253,579; Marsh* 
482 

Wicken* 195 
Wiggin* 195 
Willie* Stickv, 316 
Willis, N. P.* 277 

Willow* is, 43, 46* 47* &7s 
584; Almond-leaved, 151 ; 
Aurieled, 151; Bay-leaved* 
199: Bedford* 131; Com¬ 
mon osier, 151 ; Crack, 68, 
151; Crack, l!ark of, 60; 
Creeping* 50, 15s; Cricket- 
bat. 69, 151; Dark-leaved, 
iji; Dwarf, 373; Dwarf 
stlky. 132: Flowering, 4^8; 
French, 151; Coal, 89, 8u T 
149* Grey, 69*151; Hunt¬ 
ingdon* 68, 1503 Least, 373; 
(of Babylon}* 149 ; Osier* 
4«; Pussy* 149; Rose, 14st; 
Round-eared* 15! j Sweet 
bay, 199 J Tea-leaved* 151; 
Veined, 373; While* 68* 
1 50 1 When le-lcaved, 373 
Woolly* 373 

WUlowhcrb, 47, 48; Broad 
smooth-leased, 287 ; Great 
hairy, 498; Hoary. 4991 
Marsh, 494: Narrow- 

leaved* 494; Rose-bay* 6* 
438; Small-flowered» 499; 
Square-stalked, 499 
WIUcMife, 301 
Wfuchrbw, Countess of* 

368 
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Winchester* William* Mat- 
quens of* 6S 

Windflower, 104 
IffdnwflMA, 493 
Winter picks, 122 
WiriUtfylltih, 580 
Wimergrcep* Common, 795; 
Inrger, 483; Laser. 295; 
Round-eared r 4S3 
H'it&rrmnalk, =*94 
Witches* 193 
Witch's gowan* 232 
Witch wood, 195 
With wind* 307 
Withy* 151 
Withy-wind* 307 
Woad* 436* 467* 5p8 
Woad-waxen* 436 
Wood* 3* 8 
Woodbine* 307 
Woodland* 44 
Wood-ruff, 46* 215 
Wood - rush, Broad - leaved 

hairy* 211; Field* 172; 
Great hairy, 211 
Woedsworth, 36, 83* 90, 
no, 126* 137* 155* 156. l6 3 - 
223* 26a, 285, 327* 318, 3 S 3 ' 
381,485,574; Dot othy, 1 lO ? 
m 

Woundwort, Com* tBo; Field, 
180; Hedge* 433; Marsh, 

4% 

Wrest harrow. Common* 482; 

Spiny. 483 
H[yn Aiwmthf 580 

Wynn* John* 215 


Xandiophyll, 5B3 
Xerophyle, 40, 49 


Yam, 2^0 
Yarrow* 47* 44I 
Yellow weed* 467 
Yellow wort, 339 
Yoke-dm* 75 ^ 

Young. Andrew* 361* 54# 
Young* Frances Brett, 82 
Youthworl* 494 

Zygote. 18 
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